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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  publishers  announce  that  Dr.  Lardnbb,  having  brought  to  a 
close  his  public  lectures  in  this  country,  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  induce  him  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion the  present  complete  and  authentic  edition  of  these  discourses. 
The  general  interest  which  they  excited  in  every  part  of  this  country  is 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  Probably  no  public  lecturer  ever 
continued  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  collect  around  him  so  nu- 
merous audiences.  Nor  has  there  been  any  exception  to  this  favorable 
impression.  Visit  after  visit  has  been  made  to  all  the  chief  cities  ;  and, 
on  every  succeeding  occasion,  audiences  amounting  to  thousands  have 
assembled  to  hear  again  and  again  these  lessons  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  same  simplicity  of  language,  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  which  rendered  the  oral  discourses  so  universally  ac- 
ceptable, are  preserved  in  these  miscellanies,  which  are,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  identical  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered. 

The  publishers  feel  that  in  these  volumes  they  present  to  the  Ameri-  ; 
can  public  a  most  agreeable  offering,  and  an  interesting  and  useful 
miscellany  of  general  information,  which  will  also  afford  that  large  class 
of  persons,  who  have  attended  the  lectures,  an  agreeable  means  of 
reviving  the  impressions  from  which  they  have  already  derived  so  much 
profit  and  pleasure. 

Nbw  York,  /vne,  1846. 
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"  In  primlii  hominis  ett  propria  tiki  inqultitio  atqne  inrettigatio.  ItaqiM  cum  •umnxn  negotils  necea- 
sarils,  curia  que  vacul,  tnin  aremua  aliquid  vidare,  audire,  ac  dicere,  cognltlonemque  rerum,  aut  occu]t- 
anim  aut  admlrabilium,  ad  bend  beat^ne  ▼ivendum  necessariam  ducimua ;  ex  quo  intelllgitur,  quod 
navM,  simplex,  sincenxraque  sit,  id  ease  naturs  hominis  aptiselmum.  Hulc  veri  videndi  cupiditati  ad- 
jnncta  est  appetitio  qnsdam  principatus,  ut  remini  parere  animus  benfe  a  natuzi  informatus  vellt,  nisi 
prascipientii  aut  docenti,  aut  utilitatii  causi  justd  et  legitime  imperantl :  ex  quo  animi  magnitude  existit, 
et  humanarum  rerum  contemtio."-~Ctc«ro,  d*  OJieiu,  lib.  1,  ^  13. 

Above  all  things,  man  Is  distinguished  by  his  pursuit  and  inyestigation  of  tmuth,  and  hence,  when  free 
from  needful  business  and  cares,  we  delight  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  communicate,  and  consider  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  admirable  and  abstruse  things  necessary  to  the  good  conduct  and  happiness  of  our  lives. 
Whence  it  is  clear,  that  whatsoever  is  raux,  simple,  and  direct,  the  same  is  most  congenial  to  our  na- 
ture as  men.  Closely  allied  with  this  earnest  longing  to  see  and  know  the  truth,  is  a  kind  of  dignified 
and  princely  sentiment  which  forbids  a  mind,  naturally  well  constituted,  to  submit  its  faculties  to  any 
but  those  who  announce  its  precept  and  doctrine,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  any  orders  but  such  as  are  at 
once  just,  lawful,  and  founded  on  utility.  From  this  source  spring  greatness  of  mind  and  contempt  of 
worldly  advantages  and  troubles. 
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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  public  the  collection  of  sci- 
entific miscellanies  which  forms  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  gave 
occasion  to  them  in  their  original  form  of  oral  discourses,  the 
character  of  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed,  and 
of  the  readers  to  whose  information  and  amusement  it  is  hoped 
they  may  cgntribute  in  their  present  more  permanent  state. 

Engaged  for  a  large  portion  of  my  life  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  more 
especially  to  those  scientific  industries  which  derive  their  effi- 
cacy from  the  agency  of  steam,  I  had  always  looked  forward 
with  the  liveliest  interest  to  a  time  when  I  might  be  enabled 
to  visit  a  countiy  which  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
advancement  of  these  arts,  and  which  had  formed  from  an 
early  period  so  grand  a  theatre  for  their  development,  as  the 
United  States.  To  the  claims  which  that  country  presented 
to  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  and  inquiring  tourist,  ari- 
sing from  its  important  commercial  relations  with  the  old 
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world,  from  its  peculiar  political  institutions,  and  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  territorial  extent  and  physical  resources,  I  was 
as  sensible  as  other  travellers.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the 
enterprising  character  of  its  population,  and  the  inventive  spirit 
which  so  universally  prevailed  there  in  the  mechanical  and 
physical  arts,  rendered  the  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  steam  navigation  more  than  commonly  attractive  to  me. 
Had  I,  like  most  tourists,  been  contented  to  have  made  a  short 
visit  to  America,  flying  through  the  states  as  fast  as  steam- 
boats and  railways  could  transport  me,  without  remaining  in 
any  one  place  a  sufficient  time  to  see  more  than  the  external 
forms  of  things,  and  scarcely  even  that,  I  might  easily  have 
accomplished  my  purpose.  But  these  travellers  were  beacons 
to  warn,  rather  than  examples  to  be  fpllowed.  I  knew  that  it 
were  worse  than  useless  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  until  I  could  do 
so  with  the  power  of  remaining  in  America  for  such  a  time  as 
might  enable  me  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  population, 
their  character  and  habits,  the  physical  features  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  practical  working  of  its  po- 
htical  institutions  in  all  their  various  phases.  The  full  attain- 
ment of  such  an  object  would  require,  not  a  summer's  tour,  or 
a  winter's  residence,  but  a  sojourn  of  several  years,  to  be  judi- 
ciously distributed  among  different  parts  of  that  vast  country 
in  the  proportion  of  their  relative  interest  and  importance. 

Prepared  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  departed  for  America 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  entered  the  splendid  bay  of  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  September.  I  determined  to 
divide  the  first  year  of  my  residence  between  the  two  chief 
cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  After  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  the  former  city,  at  the  Globe  hotel,  I  accordingly 
established  myself  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  remained  for  seven 
months ;  after  which  I  removed  to  New  York,  where  I  resided 
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about  the  same  period  I  now  prepared  to  Gommence  what 
might  properly  be  called  the  grand  tour  of  the  states ;  and  be- 
ing accompanied  by  my  family,  the  consequent  expenses  of 
travelling  for  so  long  a  time,  and  through  such  distant  coun- 
tries, became  a  subject  of  consideration.  Besides  this  view 
of  my  projected  tour,  another  presented  itself.  Might  I  not 
render  myself  useful  to  the  public,  while  gleaning  information 
from  them?  and  in  the  act  of  being  useful  to  them,  might  I 
not  multiply  and  enlarge  the  means  of  obtaining  the  informar 
tion  of  which  I  was  in  quest  ?  Since  my  arrival,  I  had  often 
been  solicited  to  deliver  in  one  or  other  of  the  chief  cities  pop- 
ular lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  such  as  I  had  occasionally 
given  in  England.  I  had  already  observedrthat  the  American 
public  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  manifested  more  than 
ordinary  taste  for  that  species  of  oral  instruction.  Societies 
under  various  denominations  existed  in  these  cities  and  else- 
where, whose  chief  object  was  to  get  up  weekly  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  subjects,  delivered  by  various 
individuals  invited  for  the  purpose  by  the  directors  of  such 
societies.  These  lectures,  although  for  the  most  part  since 
discontinued,  were  at  that  time  popular  and  numerously  at- 
tended. The  success  of  these  projects  was  the  more  encour- 
aging when  the  quality  of  the  article  so  greedily  enjoyed  by 
the  public  was  considered.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  numer- 
ous discourses  thus  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  some  were  found  eminently  possessing  the  qualities 
which  such  discourses  ought  to  have,  and  which  were  well 
deserving  of  success.  But  these  were  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between — 
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Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 
In  general,  the  history  of  such  productions  might  be  thus 
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traced :  The  committee  of  the society  of  — 

the  state  of ,  having  determined  to  make  up  a  course 

of  weekly  lectures  to  run  through  the  ensuing  season,  send 
applications  to  all  persons  whose  names  they  imagine  will 
prove  attractive  to  their  subscribers.  The  real  fitness  of  the 
individuals  by  their  talents,  acquirements,  or  habits,  to  fulfil 
the  duly  of  a  public  instructor  is  little  regarded.  But  the  title 
of  the  Honorable  A.  B.,  senator  from  the  state  of  C.  D.,  or,  if 
senators  cannot  be  found,  the  Honorable  E.  F.,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  the 
first  order.  Id  any  case  an  honorable  is  most  important. 
The  selection  being  made,  a  missive  in  due  form  is  despatched 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  inviting  the  honorable  legisla- 
tor to  deUver  a  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season 

before  the  members  of  the society,  on  such  subject  as 

the  honorable  legislator  may  please  to  select.  To  this  an  an* 
swer  arrives  in  due  time,  graciously  accepting  the  proffered 
invitation,  and  informing  the  committee  that  the  subject  on 
which  the  honorable  legislator  will  descant  for  the  edification 

of  the  members  of  the society  will,  for  example,  be  the 

life  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  important  even- 
ing, in  the  fulness  of  time,  arrives,  the  lecturer  is  ushered  in 
solemn  form  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  pulpit, 
where  a  decanter  of  water,  a  glass  goblet,  and  a  pair  of  wax 
candles,  are  duly  provided,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
are  entertained  for  an  hour  and  one  half  with  selections  from 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
use  of  the  scissors  bears  an  unconscionable  ratio  to  that  of 
the  pen. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  courses  of  lectures  were 
usually  got  up.  Now  and  then,  however,  these  societies 
would  obtain  the  aid  of  one  of  those  self-styled  professors  who 
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made  a  business  of  popular  lecturing.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  instruction  offered  to  the  audience  was  but  a  shade 
better  than  that  afforded  by  the  amateurs  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred.  The  information  of  these  teachers  is  usually  but 
skin  deep.  Their  study,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  their  lectures,  and  the  measure  of  their  own  infor- 
mation is  strictiy  limited  by  the  demands  of  their  audience. 
They  have  learned  for4;he  occasion  so  much  about  the  matter 
in  hand  as  they  shall  have  to  say,  and  no  more.  Like  certain 
storekeepers  in  Broadway  and  Chesnut-street,  they  exhibit 
their  entire  stock  in  their  windows. 

Although  such  was  the  general  character  of  the  popular 
lectures  given  in  the  chief  cities  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  occasional  exceptions.  PubUc 
teachers,  eminently  quahfied,  were  from  time  to  time  induced 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  labors  from  the  professional 
chairs  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  public  schools,  to  the 
more  mixed  and  popular  assembhes  of  the  literary  societies  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union,  or  to  deliver  courses  to 
classes  brought  together  by  the  talents  and  reputation  of  the 
lecturer.  In  such  case,  I  observed  that  the  superior  value  of 
the  instruction  offered  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
that  large  and  attentive  audiences  were  collected,  notwith- 
standing the  unavoidable  imposition  of  a  much  higher  fee  of 
admission. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  circumstances,  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  means  of  illustration  adapted  for  large  and 
popular  audiences,  and  commenced  my  proceedings  by  a 
public  lecture  given  in  the  lecture-room  of  Clinton-HaU,  in 
New  York,  in  November,  1841.  The  result  having  proved  to 
be  successful,  I  removed  to  the  theatre  at  Niblo's  gardens, 
where  an  advantageous  arrangement  was  made  with  the  pro- 
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prietor,  and  the  lectures  were  continued  every  evening  until 
Christmas.  The  months  of  January  and  February,  1842,  were 
passed  at  Boston,  where  the  lectures  were  given  at  the  Melo- 
deon  and  at  the  Tremont  theatre.  The  unprecedented  num- 
bers collected  in  the  latter  building  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  they  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  discourses 
dehvered  were  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  part  of  the  Union. 

The  reputation  which  this  species  of  entertainment  had  thus 
acquired  now  brought  invitations  from  the  other  chief  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  after  having  passed  the  months  of  January 
and  February  in  Boston,  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  dis- 
courses were  delivered  in  the  Chesnut-street  theatre  on  the 
alternate  evenings  during  the  month  of  March. 

Between  this  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  I  visited 
every  considerable  city  and  town  of  the  Union,  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Most  of  the 
principal  cities  were  twice  visited,  and  several  courses  were 
given  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Nor  did  the 
appetite  for  this  species  of  intellectual  entertainment  appear  to 
flag  by  repetition.  The  audiences  at  Palme's  theatre.  New 
York,  in  August,  1844,  were  even  more  crowded  than  they 
had  been  at  Niblo's  in  1841 ;  those  in  the  Melodeon  at  Bos- 
ton, in  October,  1844,  were  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  at 
the  Tremont  theatre  in  January,  1842 ;  and  the  crowds  assem- 
bled in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  in  De- 
cember, 1848,  and  January,  1844,  were  much  greater  than 
even  the  audiences  of  the  Chesnutrstreet  theatre,  in  March, 
1842. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  these  circumstances  is  not  the 
gratification  which  such  results  might  afford  to  my  vanity,  al- 
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though  I  see  no  reason  why  I  might  not  without  impropriety 
express  the  pleasure  which  they  afforded  to  me.  I  wish  to 
produce  them  as  affording  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  usual  on  each  evening  to  deliver 
from  two  to  four  of  the  essays  which  compose  the  contents 
of  the  present  volumes,  and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment 
was  from  two  to  three  hours.  On  every  occasion  the  most 
profound  interest  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and 
the  most  unremitting  and  silent  attention  was  given. .  These 
assemblies  consisted  of  persons  of  both  sexes  of  every  age, 
from  the  elder  class  of  pupils  in  the  schools  to  their  grand- 
fathers and.  grandmothers.  Frequently,  as  at  the  Tremont 
theatre,  at  the  Chesnut-;3treet  theatre  in  1842,  and  at  Pal- 
me's (New  York)  in  1844,  the  audiences  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred,  and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Philadelphia  museum  in 
1843,  they  exceeded  two  thousand.  Nor  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  interest  confined,  as  might  be  imagined,  to  the 
northern  Atlantic  cities,  where  education  is  known  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  where,  as  in  New  England,  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  of  the 
state.  The  same  crowded  assemblages  were  collected  for  a 
long  succession  of  nights  in  the  largest  theatres  of  each  of  the 
southern  and  western  cities — ^in  the  Charleston  theatre;  the 
Mobile  theatre ;  the  St.  Charles  theatre,  New  Orleans ;  the 
Yicksburg  and  Jackson  theatres,  Mississippi ;  the  St  Louis 
theatre,  Missouri;  and  in  the  theatres  of  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burg, and  other  western  and  central  cities. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  facts  are  83rmptomatic  of  a 
very  remarkable  condition  of  the  public  mind;  more  especially 
among  a  people  who  are  admitted  to  be,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  engrossed  by  money-getting  and  by  the  more  material 
pursuits  of  life.    The  less  pretension  to  eloquence  and  the 
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attractive  graces  of  oratory  the  lecturer  can  offer,  the  more 
surprising  is  the  result,  and  the  more  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people.  It  is  certain  that  a  similar  in- 
tellectual entertainment,  clogged,  as  it  necessarily  was,  with 
a  pecuniary  condition  of  admission,  would  fail  to  attract  an 
audience  even  in  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  cities  of 
Europe. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  lectures  as  orally  given, 
though  similar  in  substance  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
present  volumes,  differed  considerably  in  form  and  expression. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  oral  discourses  were 
strictiy  extemporaneous,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  didactic 
discourses  ever  are  so.  They  were  delivered  from  the  stage, 
of  the  theatre  without  reference  to  any  written  notes  or  mem- 
oranda. The  general  outline  of  the  subject,  the  leading  argu- 
ments, and  the  most  important  illustrations  and  examples, 
alone  were  previously  registered  in  the  memory  of  the 
speaker.  The  language  in  which  these  were  clothed,  and  the 
more  minute  details  of  the  subjects,  arguments,  examples, 
and  illustrations,  were  left  to  the  suggestion  and  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  Nor  was  this  course  adopted  merely  to  save 
labor,  or  from  any  necessity  arising  from  the  over-pressure  of 
business.  It  was  pursued  because  it  was  found,  from  long 
practical  experience  in  public  lectures,  to  be  the  best.  The 
style  of  the  speaker  is  more  animated  than  it  could  be  when 
the  discourse  is  uttered  verbally  from  memory.  The  mastery 
which  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  over  his  subject,  and  the  rich 
and  various  stores  of  illustration  on  which  he  draws,  enables 
him  to  adapt  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  style  of  illustration 
to  the  varying  character  and  capacity  of  his  audience,  and 
hence  it  will  happen  often  that  the  same  lecture,  delivered  on 
two  different  occasions  and  to  two  different  audiences,  will  be 
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given  in  different  language,  style,  and  with  different  illustra 
tions.     Those  who  have  attended  more  than  once  the  same 
lectures  delivered  by  me,  will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. 

But  a  written  didactic  discourse  ought  to  differ  materially 
from  an  oral  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  A  reader  and  a 
hearer  are  placed  under  very  different  conditions.  The  one 
can  proceed  with  such  deliberation  as  the  readiness  or  slow- 
ness of  his  capacity  and  the  greater  or  less  abstruseness  of 
the  subject  may  require.  He  may  retrace  his  steps  as  often 
as  he  may  find  necessary,  returning  again  and  again  on  the 
same  sentences.  The  other  must  catch  the  spirit  and  sense 
as  fast  as  the  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The 
style  of  a  written  essay  is  like  that  of  a  cabinet  picture,  that  of 
an  oral  discourse  like  scene  painting.  The  effect  of  the  one  is 
produced  by  elaborate  finish,  that  of  the  other  by  bold  and 
rough  lines  which  seize  the  most  inattentive  and  unskilled 
eye. 

These  distinctions,  however  true  and  important,  .are  rarely 
attended  to  by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  public  instruction 
devolves.  Lectures  accordingly,  even  when  they  proceed 
from  those  who  by  acquirement  are  most  conipetent  to  in* 
struct,  are  often  either  nothing  more  than  demonstrations  of 
scientific  propositions  and  principles,  or  written  discourses, 
generally  read  from  the  manuscript,  or,  as  much  more  rarely 
happens,  committed  to  memory,  and  delivered  verbatim  as 
written. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  public  lecturer  for  popular  audi- 
ences are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  same  person,  although 
none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  very  exalted  intellectual 
gifts.  Such  a  teacher  must  above  all  things  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  much  more  profound  than  that  which  he 
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is  required  to  impart.  He  must  have  a  familiarity  with  all  its 
details,  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  Icgi^g  experience  in 
teaching.  The  same  experience  can  alone  make  him  know 
the  difficulties  of  comprehension  which  his  hearers  will  feel, 
and  render  him  famihar  with  those  means  of  illustration  and 
exposition  which  \^  give  him  the  easiest,  surest,  and  most 
expeditious  avenues  to  their  understandings.  He  must  pos- 
sess such  command  of  his  subject,  and  such  fluency  of  Ian-* 
guage,  as  will  render  him  altogether  independent  of  written 
memoranda  or  notes,  and  enable  him  to  speak  directly  from 
his  thoughts  and  his  understanding,  and  not  merely  repeat 
words  which  he  has  previously  committed  to  memory.  Clear- 
ness and  order  must  foe  conspicuous  in  his  reasonings,  and  his 
ilkistrations  must  not  only  be  apposite,  but  adapted  to  the 
character,  capacity,  and  acquirements  of  his  audience.  He 
must  be  endowed  by  nature  with  voice  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  articulation  sufficiently  distinct,  to  render  every  syllable  he 
utters  easily  and  immediately  audible  to  the  most  remote  of 
his  hearers,  and  his  manner  and  appearance  must  be  exempt 
from  any  peculiarities  calculated  to  excite  repugnance.  *  Such 
a  teacher  will  be  sure  to  command  success  with  a  popular 
audience,  and  his  labors  will  be  beneficial  to  his  hearers  and 
profitable  to  himself 

That,  in  the  deUvery  of  the  lectures  comprised  in  these  vol- 
umes, I  was  enabled  to  present  this  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions I  do  not  pretend ;  but  I  can  state,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
ever  since  I  commenced  my  duties  as  a  public  teacher,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  acquire  these  qualifications  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  my  natural  gifts  enabled  me  to  attain  them,  and 
it  is  to  the  diUgence  with  which  these  endeavors  were  airected, 
and  the  perseverance. with  which  they  were  continued,  that  I 
ascribe  the  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts  as  a  popu- 
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lar  lecturer,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  I  may  therefore 
be  allowed  to  express  a  hope,  that  this  statement  may  prove 
useful  to  others  who  may  be  induced  to  adopt  a  like  course 
with  the  same  public  object 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volumes,  and  the  absence  of  any  logical  connexion  or  ar- 
rangement among  them,  render  some  further  explanation  ne- 
cessary respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  lectures  were  given. 
The  audiences  being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  the  exercise  of  profes- 
sions, and  the  other  active  occupations  of  life,  no  regular  or 
consecutive  attendance  on  any  series  of  lectures  could  be 
looked  for.  Occasional  attendances,  as  leisure,  convenience, 
or  inclination,  might  induce,  were  all  that  could  be  expected. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  discourses  delivered  on 
each  evening  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, intelligible,  useful,  and  entertaining  of  themselves, 
without  reference  to  any  others  previously  given,  so  that  no 
one  might  be  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  any  one 
evening's  lecture  merely  because  they  had  not  been  enabled 
to  attend  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  consideration  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  observe  any  fixed  order  in  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures.  It  was  usual  to  extend  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment to  a  length  not  previously  customary  with  public 
lectures.  From  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours  was  not  an 
unusual  length.  This  time,  however,  was  not  devoted  to  a 
single  subject.  A  succession  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  subjects,  would  often  be  produced,  having  no  connexion 
whatever  with  each  other.  Thus  astronomy,  electricity,  and 
the  steam-engine,  would  be  successively  noticed,  short  inter- 
vals of  rest  being  left  between  them,  as  between  the  perform- 
ances in  a  dramatic  theatre.     Unusual  and  unpromising  as 
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such  a  project  may  seem  to  have  been,  it  was  nevertheless 
perfectly  successful,  not  in  one,  or  in  two,  or  in  three  cities, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  This  will  explain  much 
that  might  otherwise  appear  strange  in  the  subject  and  con- 
tents of  these  volumes.  The  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
subjects  discussed — the  rejection  of  all*  attempt  at  system- 
atic arrangement — and  the  varying  length  of  the  articles  — 
all  correspond  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
public. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  series  of 
discourses  was  not  giveii  in  all  places  which  I  visited,  nor 
was  the .  entire  collection  contained  in  the  present  volumes 
given  in  any  one  place.  Most  of  these  essays  were,  however, 
on  some  one  or  other  of  my  visits  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  given  in  those  cities. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  essays  were  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  my  lectures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  all 
those  on  astronomical  subjects,  with  one  or  two  trifling  excep- 
tions, and  several  of  those  on  steam.  The  substance  of  some 
have  been  incorporated  in  one  or  other  of  my  former  works, 
but  in  every  case  they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  and 
adapted  to  their  present  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  miscellany  is  not  to  enlighten  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  regularly-disciplined  study  of  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  here  so  slightly  and  popularly 
sketched.  My  purpose  has  been  to  instruct  and  inform,  and 
at  the  same  time  rationally  to  amuse,  those  who  have  neither 
time,  inclination,  nor  opportunity,  to  cultivate  mathematics,  by 
which  alone  a  strict  professional  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  physics,  can  be  acquired.  To  have  attempted 
to  adapt  the  work  to  both  cl^isses — to  those  who  merely  seek 
for  general  information  on  these  subjects,  without  pursuing 
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them  through  their  strict  scientific  details^  and  to  those  whose 
object  is  to  obtain  a  profound  knowledge  of  them — would 
have  assuredly  led  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  would 
have  been  useless  to  both  classes.  It  would  have  been  imin- 
telligible  to  the  popular  reader,  and  insufficient  for  the  scien- 
tific student. 

Mathematical  reasoning  and  technical  phraseology  have, 
therefore,  been  almost  if  not  altogether  excluded  from  these 
essays.  Instead  of  the  rigid  demonstrations  of  which  the 
propositions  and  principles  are  susceptible  by  the  aid  of  the 
language  and  symbols  of  the  pure  mathematics,  other  proofs 
are  substituted,  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  based  on  or- 
dinary notions,  and  coming  within  ordinary  comprehension. 
Illustrations  whjch  would  be  inadmissible  in  strictly  scientific 
essays,  are  here  freely  used,  and  even  profusely  resorted  to. 
The  same  position,  where  it  presents  any  difficulty  or  ab- 
struseness,  is  presented  to  the  reader  successively  under  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  elucidated  by  different  illustrations ;  so  that 
understanding,  which  may  not  be  reached  by  one,  will  proba- 
bly be  struck  by  another.  Subjects  also  are  occasionally 
selected  for  discussion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  which,  though  quite  admissible  here,  would  scarcely 
find  a  fit  place  in  a  strictly  scientific  work. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  me,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  publishers,  in  supplying  these  volumes 
with  instructive  and  useful  diagrams.  Those  which  I  used  in 
my  public  lectures,  have  been  reduced  in  scale,  and  engraved 
for  this  purpose.  The  telescopic  views  of  the  planets  have 
been  taken  from  the  drawings  of  the  observers  of  highest 
reputation ;  and  some  of  the  views  of  the  lunar  surface,  copied 
from  Madler's  drawings,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  (so  far 
as  I  am  informed)  in  this  country. 
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In  the  lectures  on  the  steam-engine,  I  used  large  sectianal 
models  as  illustrations.  In  lieu  of  these,  the  present  vol- 
umes are  illustrated  with  an  extensive  collection  of  plans 
and  sections  of  steam-engines  and  their  various  parts,  made 
on  a  scale  as  large  as  the  size  of  these  pages  admitted. 
Among  these,  may  be  mentioned,  as  more  especiaUj  de- 
serving of  attention,  the  series  of  eight  lai^ge  drawings  of 
the  locomotive-engines  of  Messrs.  "  Stephenson  and  Com- 
pany." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  as  these  discourses 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  the  prac- 
tice I  have  found  beneficial  in  my  lectures,  of  using  round 
numbers  in  preference  to  the  exact  numerical  value,  has 
been  persevered  in.  Round  numbers  hav^  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  readers  for  whose  use  these  volumes  are  in- 
tended, they  have  all  the  necessary  utility.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  generally 
stated  as  a  hundred  millions  of  miles.  This  is  easily  re- 
membered. Nor  is  it  of  any  real  importance  for  the  objects 
of  general  information,  that  the  real  distance  is  more  ex- 
actly ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  Again,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  a  varying  quantity,  changing  not  only 
daily  and  hourly  everywhere,  but  even  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fering in  different  places.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  in 
the  memory  its  average  values  at  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  different  places ;  but  it  is  very  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  may  be  assumed  generally  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface 
exposed  to  its  action. 

These  volumes  have  been  designed  for  general  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  rather  than  for  the  purposes  of  refer- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Several  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Laednee  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  reported  for  "  The  New  York  Tribune,"  and  were 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  last  edition  of  these  lec- 
tures was  introduced  by  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence," written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  London.  The  publishers 
of  this  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Lardneb's  lectures  deem  the  following 
extracts  from  that  treatise,  respecting  the  physical  sciences  of  the  ancients, 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  the^e  volumes  : — 

The  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  beyond  dispute  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Asia — a  delightful  climate,  where  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  first  lived  and  multiplied.  Chaldea  and  India  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  long  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  but  we  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  attainments  in  science  which  these  nations  had  reached.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  progress  which  mathematical  and  physical 
inquiries  had  made  in  China — not  one  of  the  treatises  on  mathematics, 
arithmedc,  and  astronomy,  in  the  Chinese  language,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  any  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  But  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  so  very  stri- 
king, and  so  complete,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  they 
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had  a  common  origin.  If  this  were  so^  China,  from  its  contiguity  to 
India  and  Chaldea,  and  from  the  delicious  nature  of  its  climate,  must 
have  been  first  furnished  with  inhabitants.  And  the  Egyptians,  if  ever 
they  were  a  colony  of  Chinese,  must  have  been  transplanted  into  Egypt 
long  before  the  commencement  of  history.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  the 
Greeks  drew  the  first  rudiments  of  their  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  tliat  singular  people  constitute 
everything  that  we  know  respecting  the  progress  which  the  ancients  had 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

From  the  genial  climate  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  east^  and  the 
nature  of  the  life  which  they  led,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  the  heavens  would  speedily  attract  their  attention. 
We  are  certain  that  the  Chaldeans  made  astronomical  observations  at 
least  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  the  era  of 
Nabonasser ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  : 
for  Ptolemy  makes  use  of  three  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
which  took  place  during  these  years,  and  which  he  found  in  their  rec- 
ords. Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  had  preserved 
in  their  annals  an  account  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  moon,  which  had  hap- 
pened before  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  country.  Now 
these  eclipses  required  between  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  to  happen.  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  331 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  we  add  this  number  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Egyptians  continued  to  observe  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  we  obtain  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  for  the  period  at  which  the  Egyp- 
tians began  to  record  their  observations.  This  period  is  rather  more 
than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  is  about  twenty-four  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games ;  constituting  but  a  small 
part  of  the  forty^ight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  du- 
ring which  they  boasted  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  making  astro- 
nomical observations ;  but  this  was  obviously  a  fable,  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
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What  progress  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  made  in  astronomy, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  They  certainly  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  plan- 
ets ;  but  whether  the  Egyptians  bad  discovered,  as  Macrobius  assures 
us,  that  Mercory  and  Venus  revolve  round  the  sun,  is  not  so  clear. 
Their  notions  respecting  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  and  the  mean 
length  of  the  lunation,  most  have  been  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  famous  Chaldean  period  called  Saros.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  lunar  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  when  the  period  began.  This  period  includes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eclipses  of  each  luminary,  which  are  repeated  every  saros  in  the 
same  order. 

The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and 
to  have  constructed  sun-dials  for  pointing  out  the  hour.  The  sun-dial 
of  Ahaz  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
coveiy  of  Hezekiah ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  construction.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  such  sun-dials  would  require  a  certain  knowledge 
of  gnomonics — which,  therefore,  the  Chaldeans  must  have, possessed. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  admits 
of  no  doubt,  as  the  Greeks  inform  us  that  they  derived  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  that  branch  of  science  from  the  Egyptian  priests.  But  that  the 
mathemadcal  knowledge  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, is  evident  from  the  ecstasy  into  which  Pythagoras  was  thrown 
when  he  discovered  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides :  for  ignorance  of  this 
very  elementary,  but  important  proposition,  necessarily  implies  very 
Utde  knowledge  even  of  the  most  elementary  part^  of  mathematics. 

It  was  in  Greece  that  pure  mathematics  first  made  decided  progress. 
The  works  of  three  Greek  mathematicians  still  remain,  from  which  we 
have  obtained  information  of  all  or  almost  all  the  mathematical  knowl- 
edge attained  by  the  Greeks.  These  are  Euclid,  Appolonius,  and 
Archimedes. 

Euclid  lived  in  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  respecting  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  though 
it  is  certain  be  lived  m  Greece,  and  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  after  the 


foundation  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  school.  He  collected  all  the 
elementary  facts  known  in  mathematics  before  his  time,  and  arranged 
them  in  such  an  admirable  order — beginning  with  a  few  simple  axioms, 
and  deducing  from  them  his  demonstrations,  every  subsequent  demon- 
stration depending  on  and  rigidly  deduced  from  those  that  immediately 
precede  it-:-that  no  subsequent  writer  has  been  able  to  produce  any- 
thing superior  or  even  equal.  His  "Elements"  still  continue  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  we  were 
to  give  up  somewhat  of  that  rigor  which  has  been  always  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Greek  geometricians.  Perhaps,  however,  we  carry  this 
admiration  a  liule  too  far.  The  geometrical  axioms  might  be  somewhat 
enlarged,  without  drawing  too  much  upon  the  faith  of  beginners.  And 
were  the  method  followed,  considerable  progress  might  be  made  in 
mathematics  without  encountering  some  of  those  difficult  demonstrations 
that  are  apt  to  damp  the  ardor  of  beginners. 

The  elements  of  Euclid  consist  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  first  four 
he  treats  of  the  properties  of  lines,  parallel  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and 
circles.  The  fifth  and  sixth  treat  of  proportions  and  ratios*  The  sev- 
enth, eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  treat  of  numbers.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  treat  of  solids  ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  solids :  also  of  certain  pre- 
liminary propositions  about  cutting  lines  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  It 
is  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  chiefly  that  are  studied  by  modern  ge- 
ometricians. The  rest  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by 
more  modern  improvements. 

Appolonius  was  born  at  Perga  in  Pampbylia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Like  Euclid,  he  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  his  mathematical  knowledge  from  the  succes- 
sors of  that  geometrician.  The  writings  of  Appolonius  were  numerous 
and  profound ;  but  it  is  upon  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Conic  SectionSf^*  in 
eight  books,  that  his  celebrity  as  a  mathematician  chiefly  depends. 

The  conic  sections,  which,  after  the  circle,  are  the  most  important  of 
all  curves,  were  discovered  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  Platonic  school ; 
though  who  the  discoverer  was  is  not  known.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  properties  of  these  curves  were  gradually  developed  by  the  Greek 
geometricians.     And  the  first  four  books  of  Appolonius  are  a  collection 
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of  everything  known  respecting  these  curves  before  his  time.  The  last 
four  books  contain  his  own  discoveries.  In  the  fifth  book  he  treats  of 
the  greatest  and  smallest  lines  which  can  be  drawn  firom  each  point  of 
their  circumference,  and  many  other  intricate  questions,  which  required 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  investigate. 
The  sixth  book  is  not  very  important  nor  difficult ;  but  the  seventh  con- 
tains many  very  important  probletns,  and  points  out  the  singular  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  properties  of  the  various  conic  sections.  The 
eighth  book  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books,  were  discovered  by  Borelli,  in  Arabic,  in  the  library  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  got  them  translated,  and  pubUshed  his  translation, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  in  the  year  1661.  Dr»  Halley  published  an 
edit' jn  of  Appolonius  in  1710,  and  has  supplied  the  eighth  book  from 
tV  J  account  given  by  Pappus  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Archimedes  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  mathematician  that  an- 
tiquity produced.  He  was  born  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  287  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syr- 
acuse. So  ardent  a  cultivator  was  he  of  the  mathematics,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  deepest  investigations,  and  was 
wont  to  neglect  his  food,  and  forget  his  ordinary  meals,  till  his  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  the  care  of  bis  domestics.  His  studies  were  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  measurement  of  curvilinear  spaces  ;  and  he  in- 
vented a  most  ingenious  method  of  performing  such  measurement,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Method  of  Exhaustions." 

When  it  is  required  to  measure  the  space  bounded  by  curve  lines, 
the  length  of  a  curve,  or  the  solid  bounded  by  curve  surfaces,  the  inves- 
tigation does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  elementary  geometry.  Recti- 
linear figures  are  compared  on  the  same  principle  as  superposition  ;  but 
this  principle  can  not  be  applied  to  curvilinear  figures.  It  occurred  to 
Arclumedes,  that,  by  mscribing  a  rectilmear  figure  within,  and  another 
without  the  figures,  two  limits  would  be  obtained,  the  one  greater  and 
the  other  smaller  than  the  area  required.  It  was  evident  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  number,  and  diminishing  the  sides  of  these  figures,  these 
two  limits  were  made  continually  to  approach  each  other.  Thus  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curve  area  which  was  intermediate  be- 
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tween  them.  He  observed,  by  thus  increasing  the  number  of  sides  for  a  ^ 
great  number  of  times  successively,  that  be  approached  a  certain  as- 
signable rectilinear  area,  and  could  come  nearer  to  it  than  any  difference 
how  small  soever.  It  was  evident  that  this  rectilinear  area  was  the 
real  size  of  the  curvilinear  area  to  be  measured.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
he  found  that  two  thirds  the  rectangle  under  the  abscissa  and  ordinate 
of  a'parabola,  is  equal  to  the  area  contained  by  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate, and  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  parabola  lying  between 
them.  In  the  same  way  he  obtained  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
area  of  the  circle,  demonstrating  that  if  the  radius  be  unity,  the  circum- 
ference is  less  than  3}§,  and  greater  than  3^^.  His  two  books  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  were  conducted  by  a  similar  method  of  reasoning. 
He  measures  the  surface  and  solidity  of  these  bodies,  and  terminates  his 
treatise  by  demonstrating  that  the  sphere  (both  in  surface  and  solidity)  is 
two  thirds  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder. 

In  the  same  spirit  his  **  Treatise  on  Conoids  and  Spheroids"  was 
conducted.  These  names  he  gave  to  solids  formed  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  conic  sections  round  their  axis.  We  pass  over  his  researches  on 
the  *'  Spiral  of  Archimedes,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  though  in  reality  dis- 
covered by  Conon,  one  of  his  friends  ;  but  must  notice  the  treatise  enti- 
tled ''  Psammites,"  or  ''  Arenarius."  Some  persons  had  affirmed  that 
no  number,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  express  the  number  of 
grains  of  sand  situated  on  the  seashore.  Tliis  induced  Archimedes  to 
write  his  treatise,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  fiftieth  term  of  a 
ducuple  increasing  progression  is  more  than  sufficient  to  express  all  the 
grains  of  sand  contained  in  a  sphere,  having  for  its  diameter  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  totally  filled  with  grains  of  sand. 
The  treatise  is  short,  but  abstruse,  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  method 
of  expressing  numbers  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Were  our  figures 
substituted  for  the  Greeks  letters,  the  reasoning  would  be  sufficiently 
simple  and  clear. 

Archimedes  did  not  confine  himself  to  pure  mathematics :  he  turned 
his  attention  likewise  to  mechanics,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  that  important  branch  of  physical  science.     He  |> 
first  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  staHcs  and  hydrosuuics.     The  foN  i| 


mer  he  treats  in  his  work  entitled  '*  Isorropica,"  or  *'  De  Equiponderan- 
tibus."  His  statics  are  founded  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  the  centre  of 
gravUyj  which  he  first  conceived,  and  which  has  been  so  advantageously 
employed  by  modern  writers  on  statics.  By  means  of  this  principle, 
and  a  few  simple  axioms,  he  demonstrates  the  reciprocity  of  the  weight, 
and  the  distance  in  the  lever  and  in  balances,  with  unequal  arms.  He 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  of  various  figures,  particularly  of  the 
parabola,  with  great  ingenuity. 

His  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  were  the  consequence  of  a  query  put 
to  him  by  King  Hiero.  This  monarph  had  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  to  a  jeweller,  to  fabricate  a  crown,  and  he  suspected  that  the  artist 
had  purloined  a  portion  of  the  gold,  and  substituted  silver  in  its  place. 
Archimedes  was  requested  to  point  out  a  method  of  determining  how 
much  gold  had  been  purloined,  and  how  much  silver  substituted.  The 
method,  it  is  said,  occurred  to  him  all  at  once,  while  in  the  bath ;  and  he 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  crying  out,  «Vi««>  «*f»'»««> — "I  have  found  it!  I  have  found 
it !"  The  discovery  with  which  he  was  so  deservedly  delighted  was 
this  :  **  Every  body  plunged  into  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as 
ia  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body 
plunged  in."  This  discovery  furnished  him  with  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver.  These  being 
known,  he  had  only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  crown,  which 
(supposing  DO  alteration  in  volume  when  the  two  metals  are  melted  to- 
gether) would  enable  him  to  discover  how  much  gold  and  how  much 
silver  it  contained. 

The  first  principle  being  known,  Archimedes  deducted  from  it  various 
other  well-known  hydrostatical  principles,  which  he  consigned  in  the 
first  book  of  his  treatise  <<  de  Incidentibus  in  Fluido."  The  second 
book  of  that  treatise  is  occupied  with  various  difficult  questions  respect- 
ing the  situation  and  stability  of  certain  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid. 

The  ancients  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  forty  remarkable  me- 
chanical contrivances ;  but  nothing  more  than  some  obscure  notices  of 
two  or  three  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  sphere,  a  machine 
by  which  he  represented  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  planets,  is  one 
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of  the  most  celebrated.     It  has  been  noticed  by  grave  philosophers,  and 
sung  by  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  epigram  of  Claudian  : — 

"Jupiter,  in  parvo  com  cerneret  SBtbera  vitro, 
Bint,  et  ad  snpetofl  talia  verba  dedit : 
Haodne  mortalia  progrewa  potentia  cans ; 
Boce  Byracasii  Indimar  arte  00010." 

Archimedes  wrote  a  description  of  this  machine,  under  the  name  of 
"  Sphaeropceia ;"  but  it  is  lost,  and  with  it  everything  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  sphere  has  perished. 

The  burning  mirrors,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Ro- 
man vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  were  long  considered  as  fabulous. 
But  Buffon  showed  how,  by  placing  a  number  of  small  mirrors  so  that 
every  one  of  them  should  reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point, 
heat  enough  might  be  produced  to  kindle  wood  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet. 

The  protracted  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Romans,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  on  here. 

If  we  except  the  discoveries  of  Archimedes  in  statics  and  hydrostatics, 
hardly  any  other  branch  of  physical  science  was  much  cultivated  by  tlie 
ancients.  They  have  made,  indeed,  considerable  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned.  In  optics  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  progress  of  consequence  ;  and,  in  as- 
tronomy, very  little  till  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who  may  be  considered 
as,  in  some  measure,  the  founder  of  that  sublime  science. 

Dr.  Thomson  lays  down  two  methods  by  which  the  ph)^sical  sciences 
are  advanced :  observation  and  experiment ;  and  the  application  of  math- 
ematical reasoning  to  deduce  new  facts  from  principles  already  estab- 
lished. We  give  his  remarks  on  observation  and  experiment,  in  which 
he  exhibits  an  analysis  of  the  theory  of  Bacon  on  this  subject : — 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  mankind  should  at  first  make  any  rapid 
progress  in  investigating  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  material  world.  The  objects  were  too  nmnerons  and  too 
varied,  and  escaped  his  attention  by  their  very  regularity.  Everywhere 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  we  meet  with  descriptions  of  prodigies 
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and  wonders,  while  the  regular  operations  of  nature  scarcely  attracted 
attention.  The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment was  scarcely  thought  of,  except  by  two  individuals,  who,  by 
means  of  them,  made  some  progress  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and 
in  astronomy  :  these  were  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus.  The  mechani- 
cal discoveries  of  Archimedes  were  slightly  extended  by  Ctesibius  and 
Hero,  by  Anthemius,  and  by  Pappus  ;  while  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions begun  by  Hipparchus  were  continued  by  Ptolemy. 

But  at  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  awoke,  which  nothing  could  damp,  and  men  began  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  the,  way  of  experiment.  Galileo,  in 
Italy,  and  Gilbert,  in  England,  especially  the  former,  constitute  remark- 
able examples  of  the  .successful  investigation  by  experiment  But  it  was 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  first  investigated  the  laws  according 
to  which  such  experimental  investigations  should  be  conducted,  who 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  following  these  laws  in  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tend the  physical  sciences,  and  who  foretold  the  brilliant  success  that 
would  one  day  repay  those  who  should  adopt  the  methods  which  he 
pointed  out.  This  he  did  in  his  "  Novum  Organum,"  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  laying  down  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  his  new,  or  inductive 
process,  Bacon  enumerated  the  causes  of  error,  which  he  divided  into 
four  sets,  and  distinguished,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  the 
following  fanciful  but  expressive  names: — 

Idols  of  the  tribe  ; 
Idols  of  the  den  ; 
Idols  of  the  forum  ; 
^  Idols  of  the  theatre. 

The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  the  causes  of  error,  founded  on  human  na- 
ture in  general.  .  Thus  all  men  have  a  propensity  to  find  in  nature  a 
greater  degree  of  order,  simplicity,  and  regularity,  than  is  actually  indi- 
cated by  observation.  This  propensity,  usually  distinguished  by  the 
title  otspint  of  sijsiem,  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  its  progress  that 
science  has  to  struggle  with. 

The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  that  spring  from  the  peculiar  character 
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of  the  individual.  Each  individual,  according  to  Bacon,  has  his  own 
dark  cave  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfectly  admitted,  and  in 
the  obscurity  of  which  an  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often 
sacrificed.  Some  minds  are  best  adapted  to  catch  the  differences,  others 
the  resemblances  of  things.  Some  proceed  too  rapidly,  others  too 
slowly.  Almost  every  person  has  acquired  a  partiality  for  some  branch 
of  science,  to  which  he  is  prone  to  fashion  and  force  every  other. 

The  idols  of  the  forum  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  intercourse  of 
society,  and  especially  from  language,  by  means  of  which  men  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  It  is  well  known  that  wordS)  in  some  measure, 
govern  thought,  and  that  we  cannot  think  accurately  unless  we  are  able 
to  express  ourselves  accurately.  The  same  word  does  not  convey  the 
same  idea  to  different  persons.  Hence  many  disputes  are  merely  verbal, 
though  the  disputants  may  not  be  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

The  idols  of  the  theatre  are  the  deceptions  which  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  systems  of  different  schools  of  philosophy.  These  errors  af- 
fected the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  more  than  that  of  the  modems. 
But  they  are  not  yet  without  their  effect,  and  often  act  powerfully  upon 
individuals  without  their  being  aware  of  their  effect. 

After  an  historical  view  of  science  from  its  dawn  among  the  Greeks 
to  his  own  time,  and  pointing  out  the  little  progress  which  it  had  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  improper  way  in  which  it  had  been  cultivated, 
Bacon  proceeds,  in  his  second  book,  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  ad- 
vancing science  by  induction* 

The  first  object  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties.  This  history  is 
to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spontaneously  offer  themselves, 
but  all  the  experiments  instituted  for  the  sake  of  discovery,  or  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great 
care;  the  facts  should  be  accurately  related  and  distinctly  arranged  — 
their  authenticity  carefully  ascertained,  and  those  that  are  doubtful  should 
be  marked  as  uncertain,  with  the  grounds  for  the  judgment  formed. 
This  record  of  facts  Bacon  calls  natural  history. 

The  next  object  is,  a  comparison  of  the  different  facts,  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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The  method  of  induction  here  laid  down  is  applicable  to  all  investi- 
gations where  experience  is  the  guide,  whether  in  the  moral  or  natural 
world. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  facts,  even  supposing  them  truly  and  accurately 
recorded,  are  not  of  equal  value  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  Some  of 
them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  its  highest  degree,  others  in  its  lowest; 
some  show  it  simple  and  uncombmed,  while  others  are  confused  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are 
very  obscure,  and  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown 
on  them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  consider  the  comparative 
value  of  facts  as  means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent species ;  but  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  here  with  noticing  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  them  : — 

1.  Instantia  solitaries  are  examples  of  the  same  quality  existing  in  two 
bodies,  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  ;  or  of  a  quality  differing  in 
two  bodies,  which  are  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

2.  The  instaruicR  migrantes  exhibit  some  nature  or  property  of  bodies 
passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  either  from  less  to  greater,  or 
from  greater  to  less.  Thus,  glass  while  entire  is  colorless,  but  beconfes 
white  when  reduced  to  powder. 

3.  The  instantuB  ostennva  show  some  particular  nature  in  its  highest 
state  of  power  or  energy.  In  this  way  the  thermometer  shows  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  heat,  and  the  barometer  the  weight  of  air. 

4.  The  instaruia  analogica  consist  of  facts  between  which  an  anal- 
ogy or  resemblance  is  visible  in  some  particulars,  notwithstandmg  great 
diversity  in  all  the  rest.  Such  are  the  telescope  and  microscope  in 
works  of  art,  compared  with  the  eye  in  the  works  of  nature. 

6.  The  instantUB  crucis  is  the  division  of  this  experimental  logic 
which  is  the  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  practice  of  inductive  in- 
vestigation. When,  in  such  an  investigation,  the  understanding  is,  as  it 
were,  placed  in  equilibrio  between  two  or  more  causes,  each  of  which 
accounts  equally  well  for  the  appearances,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
nothing  remains  but  to  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
one  of  these  causes,  and  not  by  the  other.  If  such  a  &ct  can  be  found, 
the  tincertainty  is  removed,  and  the  true  cause  becomes  apparent    Such 
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facts  perform  the  office  of  a  cross^  erected  at  the  meeting  of  two  roads,  to 
direct  the  traveller  which  way  he  is  to  go.  On  this  account,  Bacon 
gave  them  the  name  of  instantue  cruets*  Suppose  it  were  inquired  into 
why  metals  become  heavier  when  calcined,  various  explanations  might 
be  conceived.  But  the  txperimenttan  crucis  of  Lavoisier  removed  the 
ambiguity.  He  enclosed  a  quantity  of  tin  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  which 
was  hermetically  sealed.  Heat  being  then  applied,  the  tin  melted  and 
was  partly  calcined.  The  process  being  finished,  the  weight  of  the  glass 
and  its  contents  were  found  unchanged.  But  the  glass  being  opened,  a 
quantity  of  air  rushed  in»  amounting  in  weight  to  ten  grains ;  and  the  tin 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  to  ten  grains.  It  was  obvious 
from  this,  that  by  the  calcination  of  the  tin  a  portion  of  the  air  had  been 
absorbed,  which  had  occasioned  the  increase  of  the  weight. 

In  cases  where  an  experimentum  crucis  cannot  be  resorted  to,  (here  is 
often  a  great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.  This  is  the  case  in  agricul- 
ture, in  medicine,  in  political  economy,  &c.  To  make  one  experiment 
similar  to  another  in  all  respects  but  one,  is  what  the  experimentum  crucis 
and  the  principle  of  induction  in  general  requires.  But  this,  in  the  sci- 
ences just  named,  can  seldom  be  accomplished.  Hence  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  causes,  and  allotting  to  each  its  due  proportion  of 
the  effect.  Men  deceive  themselves  in  consequence  of  this  continually, 
and  think  they  are  reasoning  from  fact  and  experience,  when  in  reality 
they  are  drawing  their  conclusions  from  a  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. Facts  so  incorrectly  apprehended  only  serve  to  render  error 
more  incorrigible. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  classes  into  which  instantuB  are  arranged  by 
Bacon,  fifteen  address  themselves  immediately  to  the  understanding; 
five  serve  to  correct  or  inform  the  senses  ;  and  seven  to  direct  the  hand 
in  raising  the  superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.  The 
examples  which  we  have  selected  are  from  the  first  of  these  divisions. 
The  other  two  are  of  inferior  importance,  and  may  be  omitted  in  this 
imperfect  summary. 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Bacon  for  prosecuting  the  sciences  by 
induction.  The  effects  which  were  ultimately  produced  by  the  '*  Novum 
Organum"  must  have  been  very  great.     It  may  be  questioned,  indeed. 
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whether  those  who  have  contributed  most  effectualljr  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences,  have  rigidly  adhered  to  Bacon's  rules.  And,  in  gen- 
era],  such  a  rigid  adherence  is  unnecessary  ;  because  so  much  assistance 
caD,  in  general,  be  derived  from  what  knowledge  has  been  already  ac- 
quired, that  a  rigid  natural  historical  detail  of  all  the  phenomena  becomes 
Donecessary.  It  was  only  in  the  infancy  of  science  that  such  detaifs 
were  requisite.  Boyle  often  draws  them  up  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  various  phenomena,  and  his  investigations  were  of  considerable 
use  in  forwarding  those  branches  of  science  which  he  cultivated.  Bacon 
also  was  mistaken  in  conceiving  that,  by  investigation,  mankind  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  e$ience9  o(  the  powers  and  qualities  residing  in 
bodies.  So  far  as  science  has  hitherto  advanced,  no  one  essence  has 
been  discovered,  either  as  to  matter  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive 
modifications.  Thus  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  heat  and  electricity 
be  qualities  or  substances.  Yet  we  have  discovered  many  important 
properties  or  laws,  by  means  of  which  heat  and  electricity,  whether 
properties  or  substances,  are  regulated.  And  firom  this  knowledge, 
probably,  we  derive  as  much  advantage  as  could  be  obtained  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  essence. 

By  experinenl  or  observation  all  the  new  facts  in  every  science  are 
acquired.  By  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  these  facts, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  requisite  simplicity,  and  the  general  principles 
which  regulate  every  particular  science  deternained. 
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[NoTSw— The  Tolunei  ue  indicated  by  the  Bomeral  letten  L,  iL,  and  the  page  by  the  figurea.] 


A. 

Action  and  reaction^  ii.  197-204 

iEpinnSy  hia  worlcs,  i.  133. 

Air,  elaaticity  of,  ii.  41-60;   substance  and 

color  of,  i.  193 ;  weight  of,  i.  194 ;  inertia 

of,  L  195;  impenetrability  of,  i.  196 ;  ii.  31. 
Air,  elasticity  and  compressibility  of,  i.  198 ; 

u.  31. 
Air-drawn  dagger,  iUnsio^  of,  i.  264. 
Air.pnmp,  the,  ii.  47-56,  423. 
Alcohol  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Aldebaran,  ii.  338. 
Amp%re  on  electro-magnetism,  ii.  122 ;  his 

theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  ii.  125. 
Analysis  of  the  heavens,  ii.  378. 
Anecdote  of  Napoleon,  i.  369. 
Animal  and  yegetable  life  sustained  by  the 

atmosphere,  i.  59. 
Ancient  method  of  directing  lightning,  Ii.  99. 
Animalcoles,  their  minnte  organization,  &,c., 

U.25. 
Animal  electricity,  t.  364. 
Annual  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  480. 
Annual  yariation  of  the  electricity  of  the 

air,  ii.  154. 
Apparatus  for  observinf?  the  electricity  of 

the  atmosphere,  ii.  149,  150. 
Appearance  accompanying  meteors,  i.  460. 
Arago  shows  how  comets  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  degrees  of  brightness,  i.  517. 
Arago's  observations  on  silent  lightning,  i. 

552;   his  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 

lightning  drawn  down  by  a  conductor,  ii. 

104. 
Arcturus,  ii.  339. 
Arms  and  feet,  motions  and  positions  of,  ii. 

234. 
Anns  of  the  lever,  ii.  247. 


Artificial  freezing,  Leslie's  method  of,  ii.  171. 

Artificial  light,  heat  of,  ii.  193. 

Artificial  magnets,  construction  of,  ii.  113. 

Astronomical  and  arithmetical  calculations^ 
i.  183. 

Atlantic  steamers,  retrospect  of,  i.  269. 

Atlantic  steam  question,  the  project  dis- 
cussed and  reviewed,  i.  337-358. 

Atlantic  storms,  the  overwhelming  force  of, 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Atlantic  steam 
voyaging,  i.  355. 

Atmosphere,  the,  i.  58-64, 193-202 ;  limited 
height  of,  i.  198 ;  ordinary  state  of,  ii.  151. 

Atmosphere  of  the  planets,  i.  60;  of  Saturn, 
L  246 ;  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  i.  207. 

Atmosphere,  various  states  of  {vide  Atmo- 
spheric Electricity),  ii.  149. 

Atmospheric  air,  1.  193-202. 

Atmospheric  currents  at  Jupiter,  i.  241. 

Atmospheric  electricity,  i.  137;  ii«  149-160. 

Atmospheric  engine  invented  by  Newcomen, 
ii.  411. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  i.  295, 296 ;  probably 
first  discovered  from  the  effects  of  suction 
by  the  mouth,  i.  285;  the  pump  cannot 
act  in  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, 11,  53 ;  effects  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  boiling  point,  ii.  303 ;  upon  the 
boiling  of  water,  ii.  305. 

Atmospheric  tides,  i.  409. 

Atoms,  or  molecules,  ii.  22. 

Atoms,  ultimate,  ii.  26. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  cur- 
rents, law  of,  ii.  120. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the,  i.  89-100;  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  i.  137. 

Aurora,  phenomenon  of,  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  i.  100. 

Aororal  character  of  fhUing  stars,  1.  98. 
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Ball  lightning,  \,  460,  538,  540,  548. 
Balance  of  torsion,  i.  136. 
Balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  ii.  267. 
Barking  trees,  ii.  78. 
Barometer,  the,  i.  285-304;  how  to  secure 

the  requisites  for  a  good  one,  i.  288;  di- 

acronal  barometer,  i.  292;  wheel  barom- 
eter, i.  292. 
Barometer-gauge,  the,  ii.  49;    applied  to 

steam-engine,  ii.  506. 
Barometric  column,  diurnal  variation  of  the, 

i.  410. 
Barton's  piston,  ii.  488,  489. 
Beccaria's  obsenrations  on  electricity,  i.  127. 
Becquerel's  objections  to  Biot's  theory  of 

the  aurora,  i.  97 ;  his  experiments  in  the 

higher  stratum  of  air,  ii.  157. 
Beer  and  Madler's  telescopic  views  of  the 

moon,  i.  320. 
Beer^s  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  i. 

153. 
Berard's  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the 

radiation  of  heat,  i.  443. 
BessePs  discovery  of  the  Parallax,  L  589. 
Binary  stars,  ii.  365. 
Biot's  excursion  to  the  Shetland  isles  to 

observe  the  aurora,  i.  90 ;  his  theory  and 

explanation  of  it,  i.  95. 
Biela's  comet,  i.  425. 
Bituminous  matter  accompanying  a  lightning 

discharge,  i.  551. 
Bladder  burst  by  atmospheric  pressure,  ii. 

52 ;  by  elasticity  of  air,  ii.  52. 
Blinkensop's  patent  locomotive  engine,  ii. 

531 ;  his  patent  for  the  application  of  the 

rack  rail,  ii.  531. 
Blood,  globules  of  the,  ii.  25. 
Blue  sky,  the  cause  of,  i.  194. 
Boiler,  steam,  ii.  496-513. 
Boilers  and  their  appendages,  ii.  407. 
Boiling  points  and  latent   heats  in  other 

liquids  than  water,  ii.  312. 
Boiling,  the  process  of,  ii.  298. 
Bread  panic  in  London,  i.  160. 
Breathing,  i.  299. 
Brewster's  investigations  on  the  subject  of 

the  theqry  of  colors,  i.  577. 
British  postbffice  contract,  i.  341. 
Broken  planets,  fragments  of,  i.  206. 
Brunton's  self-regulating  furnace,  ii.  513. 
Burning-glass,  ii.  192. 


Calorific  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  i.  490. 
Calorific  powers  of  the  secondary  pile,  i.  377. 
Canton's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  130. 
Capstan,  ii.  254. 
Captive  balloons,  ii.  104. 
Carriage,  centre  of  gravity  of  a,  ii.  233. 
Cartwright's  engine,  ii.  48i5 ;  his  piston,  487. 
Castor,  ii.  342. 

Cavendish's  experiment  on  the  weights  of 
bodies,  i.  489. 


Celeiitial  globe,  uses  of,  ii.  342. 
Central  eclipse  of  the  sub,  i.  69,  $. 

Centre  of  gravity,  ii.  221-240;  how  found, 
ii.  223. 

Centrigrade  thermometer,  ii.  138. 

Ceres  discovered  by  Piazzi,  i.  206. 

Ceres  and  Pallas,  magnitude  and  appear- 
ance of,  i.  208. 

Centrifugal  force,  on  wliat  it  depends,  ii.  466. 

Charged  clouds,  action  of  on  light  bodies, 
i.  607. 

Chemical  action,  effects  of,  discovered  by 
Davy,  i.  372. 

Chemical  changes  operated  by  lightning,  iu 
65. 

Chemical  combination,  n.  321. 

Chronometer,  ii.  264;  uses  of  the,  i.  569- 
570. 

Clairaut  applies  the  principles  of  gravitation 
to  Hallcy's  comet,  i.  182;  his  researches, 
i.  182 ;  predicts  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Herschel,  i.  184. 

Climate  and  temperature  of  places  changed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, i.  64. 

Clock,  flora],  i.  56. 

Clouds,  i.  60 ;  ii.  175 ;  ehantCter  and  elec- 
tric charge  of,  i.  532. 

Clouds,  luminous,  i.  545,  546. 

Coal,  analysis  of,  ii.  493. 

Cocks  and  valves,  ii.  474. 

Cold  fusion,  Franklin's,  ii.  66. 

Cold,  supposed  rays  of,  i.  453. 

Colors,  theory  of,  i.  575-582. 

Combustion,  i.  334 ;  ii.  321-328, 494 ;  with- 
out flame,«ii.  324;  of  gas  in  flues,  ii.  498. 

Combustion  and  combustibles,  supporters  of, 
ii.  323. 

Combination  of  levers,  ii.  252. 

Comet,  Halley's,  i.  171-190. 

Comets  of  1811  and  1680,  i.  523;  of  1769 
and  1843,  i.  524  ;  of  1844,  i.  527;  motion 
of  comets,  i.  173 ;  how  they  may  be  rec- 
ognised, i.  173. 

Comets'  dimensions  enlarged  as  they  recede 
from  the  source  of  heat,  i.  517. 

Comets,  periodic,  i.  423-434. 

Comets,  physical  constitution  of,  L  513-528. 

Common  bellows,  i.  299. 

Comparative  brightness  of  the  stars  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sun,  i.  593. 

Compression  of  steam  without  loss  of  heat, 
effect  of,  ii.  310. 

Composition  and  resolution  of  force,  i.  207- 
218. 

Compressibility,  ii.  29. 

Concave  reflectors,  i.  263. 

Condenser,  the,  discovered  by  Wilkie  and 
^pinus,  and  perfected  by  Yolta,  i.  134 ; 
ii.  59. 

Condensation,  i.  331. 

Condensation  of  steson  in  the  cylinder,  ii.  421. 

Condensation,  separate,  ii.  422. 

Condensing  syringe,  the,  11.  56. 

Conducting  bodies,  effects  of,  on  lightning, 
ii.  73  ;  protection  afforded  by,  ii.  74. 
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Condaction  of  heat,  i.  333;  ii.  179-184. 

Conducting  powers  of  bodies,  ii.  181. 

Conic  sections,  i.  174. 

Conical  valves,  ii.  475. 

Connecting  rod  and  crank,  IL  459,  469. 

Consiellations,  forms  of,  ii.  332. 

Constellation  Cassiopeia,  iL  336. 

Consumption  of  steam,  variation  in  the,  ii. 
512. 

Contemplation  of  the  firmament,  and  the 
reflections  thereby  produced,  i.  51. 

Converging  and  diverging  rays  of  light,  ii. 
348. 

Convex  reflector,  i.  263. 

Cooling,  process  of,  by  evaporation,  ii.  172, 
174. 

Cornish  system  of  inspecting  steam-engine, 
ii.  622. 

Corpuscular  theory  of  light,  i.  224,  231. 

Correspondence  between  the  tides  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  i.  211 ;  between  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  variations,  ii.  155. 

Coulomb  lays  the  foundation  of  electro-stat- 
ics, i.  136. 

Coulomb's  researches  on  artificial  magnets, 
u.  115. 

Crane,  the,  iL  255,  261. 

Crowbar  and  handspike,  ii.  247. 

Crown  and  bevelled  wheels,  ii.  262. 

Cruikshank's  experiments  in  galvanism,  i. 
370. 

Cryophorus,  Dr.  Wollaston's,  ii.  174. 

Crystallization  of  salts,  ii.  26. 

Cr>-staUi,  ii.  27. 

Cube,  the,  ii.  224. 

CuDard  line  of  steamers,  i.  270,  341. 

Capping,  ii.  55. 

Cycles  of  nineteen  years,  1.  417;  of  nine 
years,  i.  419. 

Cylindrical  cock,  the,  ii.  481. 


Dalton's  law  of  liquids,  it.  166. 

IHmper,  self-regulating,  ii.  513. 

Dampness,  dangerous  effects  of,  ii.  173. 

Dancers,  position  of,  ii.  235. 

Danger  from  lightning  during  storms,  ii. 
101. 

Davy's  researches  on  the  subject  of  galvan- 
ism, i.  371 ;  his  celebrated  Bakerian  lec- 
ture ;  prize  awarded  him  by  the  French 
academy,  L  379;  discoveiy  of  the  trans- 
ferring power  of  the  pile  in  chemical  ac- 
tion, 1.  379;  his  electro-chemical  theory, 
i.  379. 

Day  and  night,  ineqoalities  of,  i.  485. 

Days  and  nights  of  the  planets,  i.  56. 

Death  of  Prof.  Richmann,  i.  12Q. 

Deceptive  oral  disk  in  the  horizon,  ii.  91. 

Decomposition  of  water,  i.  370 ;  of  distilled 
water,  i.  380 ;  of  potash  and  soda,  i.  385. 

Del  age,  the,  was  it  produced  by  Whiston's 
comet,  i.  429 ;  Mosaic  account  of  the,  ii. 
77. 

Density,  il.  28;  of  the  earth,  i.  490. 


Description  of  auroras  seen  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise during  the  polar  voyage  of  Captain 
Franklin,  i.  99. 

Dew,  ii.  175. 

Diagonal  barometer,  i.  292. 

Dick's  observations  on  the  last  appearance 
of  Halley's  comet,  i.  188. 

Dilatability,  ii.  29. 

Dilatation  or  expansion,  i.  328. 

Dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ii.  113. 

Dipping-needle,  invention  of,  ii.  113. 

Discovery  of  bariam,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  i.  395 ;  of  induction  by  Frank- 
lin, i.  131. 

Disk  of  the  sun  concealed  by  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  i.  83. 

Distribution  of  the  electricity  of  the  air,  ii. 
156. 

Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  485;  of  Ju- 
piter, i.  238. 

Diurnal  rotation,  ii.  332 ;  of  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  153. 

Diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
il.  115. 

Diverging  and  converging  rays  of  light,  ii. 
348. 

Dog-star,  the,  or  Sirius,  ii.  338. 

Double  stars,  ii.  351,  362,  373. 

Double-acting  engine,  ii.  448,  467,  468. 

Double  suns,  ii.  369. 

Dry  Voltaic  piles,  i.  400 ;  dry  pile  regarded 
as  an  extended  Voltaic  series,  i.  401. 

Dufaye's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  107. 

Duty  of  a  steam-boiler,  ii.  520. 

Dynamics  and  statics,  ii.  243. 

E. 

Earth,  the,  i.  55,  477-498 ;  appearance  of,  | 
as  seen  from  the  moon,  i.  317;   annual  , 
motion  of,  i.  480;  diurnal  motion  of,  i. 
485;  negative  state  of  the,  ii.  156. 

Ebullition,  ii.  297-318. 

Echo,  the  cause  of  rolling  thunder,  i.  554. 

Eclipse,  solar,  how  formeid,  i.  69, 

Eclipses,  solar  and  lunar,  i.  79-86. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,  i.  244. 

Ecliptic,  the,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  i.  85. 

Ecliptic  limits,  i.  85. 

Effect  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye«  ii. 
347. 

Effects  of  lightning,  ii.  63-82 ;  popular  im- 
pressions of  the  effects  of  thunder,  ii.  78 ; 

Effects  of  steam,  ii.  400,  401. 

Elastic  force,  water  raised  by,  ii.  53. 

Elastic  and  inelastic  fluids,  ii.  403. 

Elasticity  and  compressibility  of  air,  i. 
198. 

Elasticity  of  air,  ii.  41-60;  of  fluids,  ii.  32; 
of  steam,  ii.  306;  of  different  gases,  ii. 
404. 

Electricity,  i.  103-140;  resinous  and  vit- 
reous, i.  108;  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  ii.  156. 

Electric  acid,  i.  379. 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  ii.  149-160. 
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Electric  currents  circulating  round  the 
globe,  ii.  121 ;  their  effect  on  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  i.  386. 

Electrical  experiments  in  England  and 
France,  i.  1 12. 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  i.  105. 

Electric  kites,  iL  103,  104. 

Electric  matter,  discharge  of  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  ii.  78. 

Electric  and  magnetic  variations,  corres- 
pondence between,  ii.  165. 

Electrical  machine  of  Otto  Guericke,  i.  105. 

Electric  phenomena  observed  by  the  ancients, 
i.  103. 

Electro-chemical  theory,  i.  379. 

Electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  favorable 
to  the  process  of  barking  trees,  ii.  78. 

Electrized  clouds,  mutual  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of,  i.  533. 

Electroscope,  Saussure's,  ii.  150. 

Electro-magnetism,  ii.  119-128. 

Electro-statics,  foundation  of  laid  by  Cou- 
lomb, i.  138. 

Embroidery,  gilding  of,  ii.  24,  25. 

Emperor  Augustus's  sealskin  cloak  as  a 
lightning  protector,  ii.  100. 

Encke's  comet,  i.  423. 

Engine-makers,  ii.  520. 

Enumeration  of  the  various  vessels  which 
have  been  employed  in  Atlantic  steam- 
voyaging,  i.  356. 

Equator  and  poles,  definition  of,  i.  562. 

Equestrian  feats  explamed,  ii.  216. 

Equilibrium,  stable,  unstable,  and  neutral, 
ii.  227,  231. 

Ericsson's  propeller,  i.  275 ;  his  plan  of  con- 
verting a  steamer  into  a  sailing  era  A,  or 
a  sailing  vessel  into  a  steamerj  i.  278. 

Errors  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  ii.  86. 

Evaporation,  i.  331 ;  ii.  163-176. 

Evaporation  proportioned  to  horse-power,  ii. 
519. 

Evolution  of  heat  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33. 

Excitability  of  the  London  public,  i.  159. 

Expansive  action  of  steam,  ii.  436. 

Eye,  foramen  or  pupil  of,  i.  54;  structure 
of,  i.  223. 


F. 


Fabroni's  experiments  in  galvanism,  i.  365. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Fallacies,  popular,  ii.  85-96. 
Faraday's  hypothesis  of  the  aurora,  i.  98 ; 

his   researches  in  electro-magnetism,  ii. 

123. 
Feats  of  the  fire-kine  explained,  ii.  90. 
Feeders,  self-regulating,  for  steam-boiler,  ii. 

504,  505. 
Felling  timber,  the  time  for,  i.  502. 
Fieure,  ii.  21. 
Filtration,  ii.  28. 
Fire-escapes,  ii.  273. 
First  electric  shocks,  sinsfular  effects  of,  i. 

110. 
Fishes,  how  they  adhere  to  rocks,  i.  299. 


Flaccid  bladder  swells  by  the  expansion  of 
aJr,  a.  52. 

Flame,  effects  of,  i.  138 ;  flame  produced  by 
chemical  combination,  ii.  321}  illumin- 
ating powers  of  flame,  ii.  324. 

Flattering-glass  explained,  i.  265. 

Flat  plate,  the,  ii.  225. 

Flies,  how  they  adhere  to  ceilings,  i.  299. 

Floral  dock,  i.  56. 

Fluids,  elasticity  of,  ii.  32 ;  mechanical  prop- 
erties of,  ii.  402. 

Fly-wheel,  the,  ii.  461. 

Force,  ii.  22;  philosophy  of,  ii.  208;  single 
equivalent  force,  ii.  223. 

Force,  composition  and  resolution  of,  ii.  207- 
218. 

F6rce  and  weight,  ii.  244. 

Forked  lightning,  i.  538. 

Form  of  the  earth,  i.  477. 

Form  and  structure  of  the  steam-boiler  illus- 
trated, ii.  496. 

Form  and  motion  of  light,  i.  484. 

Form  and  rotation  of  the  sun,  i.  72. 

Forms  of  constellations,  ii.  332. 

Four-way  cock,  ii.  482. 

Fragments  of  broken  planets,  i.  206. 

Franklin's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  electricity,  i.  113;  his  experiments  and 
letters,  i.  114;  his  celebrated  theory  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  115; 
analyzes  the  phenomena  of  the  Leydea 
jar,  i.  116;  suggests  the  analogy  and 
probable  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, i.  119;  considered  wild  and  vis- 
ionary by  the  Royal  society  of  London, 
i.  121;  establishes  such  identity  by  his 
memorable  kite  experiment,  i.  122;  his 
right  to  the  discovery  denied  by  M.  Arago, 
i.  123;  his  claim  vindicated,  1.  124;  his 
cold  fusion,  ii.  66, 

Freezing  and  boiling  points,  determination 
of,  ii.  136. 

Freezing  point,  i.  329. 

Friction,  probable  influence  of,  ii.  152. 

Fulcrum,  the,  ii,  247. 

Fulgurites  and  vitrifications,  ii.  67-69. 

Fulminary  tubes,  ii.  67. 

Fusible  plugs,  ii.  511. 

Fusion  and  contraction  of  metals,  ii.  65. 

Fusee  of  a  watch,  ii.  257. 

Fusion,  the  point  of,  ii.  188. 


Galileo's  observations  of  Jupiter,!.  243;  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Galvanism,  i.  361-402. 

Galvanometer,  or  multiplier,  ii.  124. 

Galvani  an  astronomical  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, i.  362 ;  his  experiments  on  the  frog, 
i.  262-263 ;  opposed  by  Volta,  i.  364. 

Gap  in  the  solar  system,  i.  205. 

Gas,  combustion  of  in  flues,  ii.  498. 

Gasometer,  the,  i.  303. 

Gases,  ii.  494. 
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Gauge  to  ucertain  the  level  of  water  in 
steam-boilers,  ii.  502. 

Geographical  surface  of  the  planets,  i.  61. 

Glbert's  di^oyeries  in.  electricity,  i..  104. 

Ghaa,  the  cheapest,  but  not  the  best  mate- 
^al  for  mirrors,  i.  265. 

Glomles  of  the  blood,  u.  25. 

Governor,  the,  ii.  463. 

Grate  and  ash-pit  for  steam-boiler,  construe* 
tionof,  H.  499. 

Gravity,  centre  of,  ii.  221-240. 

Great  ^tar,  ii.  333. 

Great  ooiaet  seen  in  1456,  i.  178. 

Great  froit  in  London,  i.  166. 

Great  pow^r  of  steam,  ii.  401. 

Great  Western  steamship,  i.  269. 

Green  sea,  Oie  cause  of,  i.  194. 

Grey*s  discoveries  in  electricity,  i.  105. 

Grey  and  Wader's  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity, i.  106. 

Grotthus's  hypoiiesis  of  galvanism,  i.  378. 

Groups  of  the  lAanets,  inner  and  outer,  i. 
56. 


Hadley's  sextant,  i.  566. 

Halifax  line  of  steamers,  i.  356. 

Halley's  eomet,  i.  171-190;  his  description 
of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  83 ;  his  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  comets,  i.  180. 

Harding  discovers  Juno,  i.  206. 

Harris's  explanation  of  ball-lightning,  i.  541 ; 
his  lightning-conductors  £6r  ships,  ii.  104. 

Has  Atlantic  steam-navigation  been  success- 
ful 7  an  essay  on  the  subject,  i.  343. 

Hawksbee's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  105. 

Heat,  i.  325-334 ;  radiation  of,  i.  437-456; 
heat  evolved  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33 ;  in 
the  process  of  combustion,,  ii.  495;  con- 
duction of,  ii.  179-184. 

Heat  of  artificial  light,  ii.  193. 

Heat  and  light,  relation  of,  ii.  187-194. 

Heat  lightning,  i.  545. 

Heavens,  how  to  observe  the,  ii.  331-363; 
HerBchel's  analysis  of,  ii.  378. 

Hecla,  experiment  with  the,  ii.  565. 

Heights,  measurement  of,  i.  297. 

Hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  i.  562. 

Hemp-packed  piston,  ii.  484. 

Herschel,  or  Uranus,  its  diameto*,  bulk,  and 
distance  from  the  sun,  i.  253. 

Henchel's  observations  of  the  planet  Mars, 
i;  152 ;  his  observations  on  Sirius,  ii.  338 ; 
his  catalogue  of  nebuke,  ii.  392. 

High  mountains  on  the  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  148. 

Hook's  theory  of  combustion,  ii.  327. 

Horse-power  of  steam-engines,  ii.  516. 

How  comets  may  be  recognised,  i.  173. 

Howard's  improvement  in  the  process  of 
sngar-refining,  ii.  170. 

How  to  observe  the  heavens,  ii.  331-353. 

Homan  body,  temperature  of  the,  ii.  88. 

Hall's  patent  for  towing  ships  against  wind 
and  tide,  iL  443. 


Humboldt's   observations .  of  land-spout  in 

the  Steppes  of  South  America,  i.  600. 
Hunter's  screw,  ii.  291,  292. 
Hunting-cog,  ii.  264. 
Hydrogen  gas  in  coal,  ii.  494. 
Hygrometers,  ii.  168. 

L 

Identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  i.  119, 

549. 
niusion  of  the  air-drawn  dagger,  i.  264. 
Image  of  an  object  in  a  plane  reflector,  i. 

262  ^  image  of  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  river, 

i.  265. 
Impediments  to  motion,  ii.  34. 
Impenetrability,  ii.  21 ;  of  aur,  i.  196. 
Incandescence,  ii.  188. 
Inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw,  the,  ii. 

283-294. 
Imcompressibility  of  liquids,  ii.  32. 
Indicator  invented  by  Watt,  ii.  508.  » 

Induction  discovered  by  Franklin,  i.  131; 

induction    between  the  clouds  and    the 

earth,  ii.  72. 
Inductive  action  of  lightning,  ii.  71. 
Inequalities  of  day  and  night,  i.  485. 
Inertia  (vide  Action  and  Reaction),  ii.  197; 

in  a  single  body,  ii.  198 ;  consequence  of 

in  two  or  more  bodies,  ii.  199. 
Ink-bottles,  i.  301. 
Ink-bottle,  pneumatic,  ii.  174. 
Inundations  from  subterranean  sources,  ii.  77. 
Invention  of  the  Leyden  vial,  i.  110;    of 

lightning  conductors,  i.  125. 
Invisible  rays  of  heat,  i.  439. 
Isolate  clouds  discharge  lightning,  i.  534. 


Juno  discovered  by  Dr.  Harding,  i.  206. 
Jupiter,  i.  237-244 ;  diurnal  rotation  of,  i. 

238 ;  belts  and  telescopic  appearance  of, 

i.  239;  appearance  of  the  sun  at,  i.  242; 

his  satellites,  i.  243 ;  the  variety  of  his 

months,  i.  244. 

K. 

Kepler  show  a  correspondence  between  the 

tides  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  i.  211. 
Knee-joint,  effect  of  the,  ii.  234. 

L. 

La  Couronne  des  Tasses,  L  367. 

Lalande,  i.  183. 

Land-spout  at  Montpellier,  France,  i.  599 ; 

at  Escalades,  i.  600;  at  Marchefroid,  i. 

601;  OsAonval,  i.  601. 
Laplace's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  139 ; 

his  nebular  hypothesis,  ii.  395. 
Lardner's  experiments  on  the  Great  Western 

railway  in  England,  ii.  562. 
Latent  heat,  i.  331 ;  of  steam,  ii.  300. 
Lateral  or  divided  discharges  of  lightning, 

ii.  107. 
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Lateral  shock  discovered  by  Dr.  Wilson,  L 112. 

Latitude,  parallel  of,  i.  562. 

Latitudes  and  longitudes,  the,  i.  561-572; 
how  determined,  i.  564. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplaee^s  theory  of  combus- 
tion, 1.  138;  ii.  326. 

Leather-sucker,  effects  of,  i.  299. 

Lepaute,  Madame,  i.  183. 

Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  i.  444;  his 
method  of  artificial  freezing,  ii.  171. 

Level  of  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  how  indi- 
cated, ii.  502. 

Lever  and  wheelwork,  the,  ii.  243-268. 

Lever,  three  kinds  of  the,  ii.  247 ;  rectangu- 
lar, ii.  250. 

Levers,  combination  of,  ii.  252. 

Lexell's  comet,  causes  of  its  appearance  and 
disappearance,  i.  427. 

Leyden  vial,  invention  of  the,  i.  110. 

Light,  i.  223-234 ;  velocity  of,  i.  225 ;  waves 
of  tneasnred  by  Newton,  i.  228 ;  a  pencil 
of,  i.  259 ;  light  of  the  sun  three  hundred 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  i.  63 ;  light  of  comets,  i.  515. 

Light  and  heat,  uniform  supply  of,  i.  53; 
relations  of,  i.  234. 

Light  and  sound,  alliance  between,  i.  230. 

Lightning,  the  effects  of,  ii.  63-82 ;  protec- 
tion from,  ii.  99-108;  forked,  zigzag, 
sheet,  and  ball,  i.  538 ;  rising  from  the 
earth  like  a  rocket,  ii.  78,  79 ;  from  the 
ashes,  smoke,  und  vapor  of  volcanoes,  i. 
535. 

Lightning  conductors,  i.  125;  ii.  75;  point- 
ed and  blunt,  ii.  104;*  for  powder  mag- 
azines, ii.  106. 

Lightning  and  electricity,  identity  of,  i.  1 18, 
122,  549. 

Limbs  of  animals  considered  as  levers,  ii. 
248. 

Limited  height  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  198. 

Line  or  lines  of  least  resistance,  ii.  108. 

Liquids  not  absolutely  incompressible,  ii.  32 ; 
non-conductors,  ii.  183. 

Living  body  a  conductor  of  electricity,  u. 
101. 

Locomotiv&engine,the,ii.528;  experimental 
trial  of  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  ii.  535;  progressive  improve- 
ment of,  ii.  537 ;  description  of  the  ten- 
der, ii.  543 ;  power  of  the  locomotive,  ii. 
554. 

Load  between  two  bearers,  ii.  251. 

Local  and  periodical  changes  of  the  mag- 
netic variation,  ii.  1 15. 

London  water  and  air  panic,  i.  160. 

Longitude,  how  determined,  i.  567. 

Looking-glass,  effects  of  the,  analyzed,  i. 
264. 

Loper's  propeller,  i.  278. 

Loss  of  steam-power,  sources  of,  ii.  518. 

Lottin's  observations  of  the  aurora  atBosse- 
kop,  on  the  coast  of  West  Finmark,  in 
1838-'39,  i.  91. 

Lower  stratum  of  air,  character  of,  ii.  156. 

Luminiferous  ether,  i.  224. 


Luminous  coating  of  the  snn,  its  thickness 

measured  by  Herschel,  i.  75. 
Luminous  rain,  ii.  81. 
Luminous  sleet,  ii.  82. 
Luminous  spots  on  the  daik  hemisphere  of 

the  moon,  i.  83. 
Lunar  attraction,  theory  of,  i.  410. 
Lunar  crater,  i.  321. 
Lunar  influences,  i.  501-510. 
Lunar  mountains,  heights  of,  i.  319. 
Lunar  surface,  physical  oondition  of,  i.  316. 


Machines,  mechanic  powers  of,  ii.  245. 

Madler's  observations  and  telescopic  views 
of  Mars,  i.  153 ;  his  telescopic  view  of 
Jupiter,  L  241 . 

Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  the,  ii.  54. 

Magnetic  attraction,  ii.  lllj  known  to  the 
ancients,  ii.  112;  laws  of  discovered  by 
Coulomb,  ii.  114. 

Magnetic  effects  of  lightning  (vide  electro- 
magnetism),  ii.  122. 

Magnetic  equator,  ii.  116. 

Magnetic  meridian,  ii.  111. 

Magnetic  needle,  dip  of  the,  iL  113. 

Magnetic  polarity,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Magnetic  poles,  northern  and  southern,  ii. 
116. 

Magnets,  artificial,  method  of  making,  ii.  1 14. 

Magnetism,  ii.  111-116;  influence  of  heat 
upon,  ii.  115. 

Magnetism,  elcctr6,  ii.  119-128. 

Magnetizing  power  of  the  electric  current  at 
different  distances,  ii.  126. 

Magnitude,  ii.  20 ;  magnitude  of  the  son,  i. 
69;  change  in  the  son's  magnitude  im- 
possible, i.  481 ;  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
i.  479;  of  the  stars,  i.  592. 

Major  planets,  the,  i.  237-256. 

Malus's  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of 
light,  i.  233. 

Mars,  his  distance  from  the  earth,  diurnal 
rotation,  &c.,  i.  151 ;  his  atmosphere  and 
physical  constitution,  i.  152;  has  he  a  sat- 
ellite? i.  153;  appearance  of  the  sun  at 
Mars,  i.  155. 

Masses  of  metal  melted  by  lightning,  ii.  66. 

Maskelyne's  experiments  on  the  weights  of 
bodies,  i.  487,  488. 

Matter  and  its  physical  properties,  ii.  19- 
38;  matter  incapable  of  spontaneous 
change,  ii.  33. 

Measurement  of  heights,  i.  296,  297. 

Mechanical  effects  of  lightning,  ii.  69;  of 
steam,  ii.  436,  437 ;  mechanical  force  of 
steam,  ii.  419. 

Melting  and  boiling  points,  i.  329. 

Mercurial  thermometer,  ii.  132. 

Mercury,  its  diameter,  bulk,  4tc.,  i.  143. 

Mercury  and  Venus,  their  diurnal  motion, 
seasons,  climate,  and  zones,  ii.  145,  146; 
their  orbits  and  transits,  geographical  sur- 
face, &c.,  147-150. 

Meridian  of  a  place,  i.  562. 
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Meridian,  standard,  i.  563. 

Metallic  contact,  accidental  discovery  of  the 
effects  of,  i.  363. 

Metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 

Metallic  reflectors,  i.  265. 

Mines,  the  drainage  of,  ii.  441. 

Meteor  at  Dreax  and  Mantes  in  France,  i. 
601 ;  meteor  seen  and  described  by  Pel- 
tier, i.  602;  meteor  of  November,  1833,  i. 
466;  of  August,  1838,  i.  469. 

Meteoric  phenomena,  various  instances  of, 
i.474. 

Meteoric  stones  and  shooting-stars,  i.  459- 
474. 

Micrometer,  description  of,  ii.  352. 

Micrometer-screw,  ii.  293. 

Micrometric  wire,  ii.  24. 

Milky-way,  the,  ii.  378. 

Minor  4>lanets,  the,  i.  143-156. 

Molecules,  or  atoms,  ti.  22. 

Moon,  the,  i.  307-322. 

Moon  and  the  weather,  i.  405-420. 

Moon's  influence  on  the  tides,  i.  212;  on 
the  weather,  i.  315. 

Moonlight, ii.  193;  physical  qualities  of,  i.  312. 

Motion  of  comets,  i.  173 ;  motion  not  esti- 
mated by  speed  and  velocity  alone,  ii.  199- 
201;  motion  absolute  and  relative  illus- 
trated, ii.  218. 

Motion  and  pressure,  ii.  207. 

Morrison's  weather  almanac,  i.  165. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  ii.  77. 

Mountain  Tycho,  appearance  of,  i.  319. 

Mountains  of  the  moon,  i.  318. 

Multiplier,  or  galvanometer,  ii.  124. 

Mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  electrized 
clouds,  i.  533. 

Murray's  slides,  ii.  476. 


N. 


Napoleon's  invitation  to  Volta  to  visit  Paris, 
i.  367 ;  his  liberality,  i.  368. 

Neap  tides,  i.  215. 

Nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars,  ii.  383 ;  neb- 
ulae in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan  and 
the  Great  Bear,  ii.  384,  385 ;  nebuls  re- 
solvable into  stars,  ii.  387;  nebulae  in 
Orion,  ii.  388;  catalogue  of  nebulae,  ii. 
392;  planetary  nebiihc,  ii.  395. 

Nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  ii.  395. 

Nebulosity,  the,  i.  519. 

Negative  state  of  the  earth,  ii.  156. 

Needles  and  steel  bars  magnetized  by  means 
of  the  electric  currents,  ii.  121. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  patent  for  an  en- 
gine, ii.  411. 

Newcomen's  conception  of  the  atmospheric 
engine,  ii.  411. 

Norman  discovers  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  ii.  113. 

New  metals:  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  dbc,  i.  395. 

New  planets,  the,  i.  205-208. 

Newton's  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
comets,  i.  179, 425 ;  his  researches  on  the 


subject  of  the  weights  of  bodies,  i.  487 ; 

his  explanation  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 

1.  577 ;  his  three  propositions,  or  the  laws 

of  motion,  ii.  203. 
New  York  and  Liverpool  steamers,  projected 

line  of,  i.  279,  342. 
Nitric  acid  formed  by  the  electric  spark,  ii. 

65 ;  produced  during  a  thunder-storm,  ii. 

65. 
Non-conductors  of  heat,  ii.  183. 
Nucleus,  the,  i.  520. 

0. 

Object,  image  of  an,  in  a  plane  reflector,  i. 
262. 

Ocean  steam-voyaging  limited  only  by  ex- 
pense, i.  346. 

Ocean  voyages  for  steamers  and  Bailing  ves- 
sels, i.  340. 

Oersted's  experiments  in  electro-magnetism 
at  Copenhagen,  ii.  120. 

Olbers  discovers  Pallas  and  Vesta,  i.  206. 

Orbit  of  Halley's  comet,  its  magnitude,  i. 
187, 

Orbit  of  the  moon,  i.  321. 

Orbits  and  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
i.  147. 

Orbitual  motion  of  comets,  i.  513 ;  of  doable 
stars,  ii.  365. 

Ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  151. 

Orion,  ii.  336. 

Otto  Guericke's  electrical  machine,  i.  105. 


Paddle-wheels  of  steamboats,  ii.  255;  de- 
fects of  common  ones  for  Atlantic  steam- 
navigation,  i.  272. 

Palitzch,  a  peasant  near  Dresden,  first  dis- 
covers Hailey's  comet  on  its  reappearance, 
i.  184. 

Pallas,  i.  206,  208. 

Pa  pin  produces  a  vacuum  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam,  ii.  441. 

Papin's  invention  for  rowing  vessels  against 
wind  and  tide,  ii.  442. 

Parallax,  the  annual,  iL  365. 

Parallel  forces,  ii.  221. 

Parallel  of  latitude,  i.  562. 

Parallel  motion,  ii.  454.  .  . 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  ii.  208. 

Paratonnerres,  or  lightning  conductors,  ii. 
102. 

Paschal's  experiment  on  atmospheric  pres- 

Pegassus,  ii.  341. 
sure,  i.  287. 

Peltier's  experimental  illustration  of  the 
phenomena  of  water  and  land  spouts,  i.  605. 

Pendulum,  the,  ii.  265 ;  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, ii.  266. 

Perihelion  and  aphelion,  i.  482. 

Period  and  orbit  of  Encke's  comet,  i.  423, 
424;  of  Biela's  comet,  i.  426. 

Periodic  comets,  i.  423-434. 

Periodic  motion  of  double  stars,  ii.  367. 
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Periodic  stars,  ii.  358. 

Pennameot  gases,  nature  of,  ii.  315. 

Phases  of  the  moon,  i.  309. 

Philosophy  of  force,  ii.  208. 

Phosphorescence,  ii.  194. 

Physical  constitution  of  comets,  1.  513-528 ; 

of  Mars,  i.  152. 
Piazzi  discovers  Ceres,  1.  206. 
Pion,  ii.  336. 
Piston,  application  of  the,  to  steam-engine 

illustrated,  ii.  486. 
Pistons,  ii.  484 ;  metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 
Piston-rod  and  beam,  connexion  of,  in  dou- 
ble-acting engine,  ii.  453-457. 
Plan  of  the  working  machinery  of  an  engine, 

ii.  547. 
Planes  of  cleayage,  ii.  27. 
Planetary  nebulae,  ii.  391. 
Planets,  are  they  inhabited?  i.  52;    their 

analogy  to  the  earth,  1.  53. 
Planet  Herschel,  discovery  of  predicted  by 

Clairaut,  i.  184. 
Plug-frame,  ii.  415. 
Plurality  of  worlds,  i.  51-64. 
Pneumatic  trough  in  the  chemical  laborato- 
ries, i.  302. 
Pointed  and  blunt  lightning  conductors,  ii.  104. 
Pointers,  the,  ii,  334. 
Poisson's  analytical  works,  i.  139. 
Polarity  of  the  magnet,  illustrations  of,  ii.  1 13. 
Pole-star,  the,  ii.  332. 
Pontecoulant  predicts  a  third  appearance  of 

Halley's  comet,  i.  186. 
Pools,  disappearance  of,  i.  607. 
Popular  fallacies,  ii.  85-96. 
Popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects 

of  thunder,  ii.  78. 
Porosity,  ii.  28 ;  all  bodies  have  pores,  ii.  29. 
Positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  1 15. 
Potash  and  soda,  decomposition  of,  i.  385. 
Powder-magazines,  lightning  conductors  for, 

ii.  106. 
Power  of  a  locomotive,  ii.  554. 
Priming  and  lugging  of  the  tides,  i.  216. 
Princeton  steamer,  i.  280. 
Principle  of  heat,  most  ordinary  sources  of, 

u.  183,  184. 
Principle  of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  314. 
Prism,  the,  i.  577. 

Prismatic  spectrum,  the,  i.  438,  577. 
Procyon,  ii.  338. 
Prognostications    of  the  weather    by    the 

ancients,  1.  406. 
Proper  motions  of  the  stars,  ii.  370. 
Proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of 

the  cylinder  of  steam-engine,  ii.  521. 
Prospects  of  steam-navigation,  i.  269-282. 
Protection  from  lightning,  ii.  99-108. 
Pulley,  the,  ii.  271-280. 
Pulsations  of  the  eye,  i.  230. 


Qnadrupeds,  motion  of,  ii.  236. 
Quicluilver  passing  through  the  pores  of 
wood,  ii.  28. 


Rack  rail,  ii.  531. 

Radiation,  i.  333. 

Radiation  of  heat,  i.  437-456. 

Radiation,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  heat, 
i.  446. 

Radius-rod,  the,  ii.  469. 

Railway,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  ii. 
534. 

Railways,  ii.  527. 

Rain,  luminous,  ii.  81. 

Range  of  the  tides,  i.  218,  219. 

Range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 

Ratchet-wheel,  ii.  255. 

Rays  of  heat  exist  unaccompanied  by  light, 
i.  438. 

Rays  of  light,  diverging  and  converging,  ii. 
348. 

Records  of  mining,  ii.  523. 

Rectangular  lever,  ii.  250. 

Red  moon,  the,  i.  502. 

Reflection,  irregular,  i.  260 ;  it  plane  sur- 
faces, i.  260;  its  laws,  i.  261;  at  curved 
surface,  i.  263. 

Reflection  of  light,  i.  259-266;  of  liquids,  L 
265. 

Reflectors,  concave  and  convex,  i.  263. 

Refraction  at  plane  surfaces,  i.  576. 

Refraction  of  a  ray  of  light,  i.  575. 

Regulus,  ii.  338. 

Relation  of  heat  and  light,  ii.  187-194. 

Relative  brightness  of  the  stars,  ii.  346. 

Resinous  electricity  discovered  by  Dnfaye, 
i.  108. 

Resistance  produced  by  friction,  ii.  262;  ex- 
periments on  resistance,  ii.  263. 

Rest  and  motion,  i.  361. 

Reviews  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  press 
on  the  Atlantic  steam-navigation  question, 
i.  348. 

Revolving  shafts  in  spinning  machinery,  ii. 
259. 

Richmann,  death  of,  i.  126. 

Rigel,  ii.  336. 

Ritler's  secondary  pile,  i.  376. 

Roads  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  ii.  284. 

Rolling  thunder  caused  by  echo,  i.  5.54. 

Rotatory  motion  of  the  planets,  i.  56. 

S. 

Sabine's  observations  of  luminous  clouds,  i. 
547. 

.Sflfety-valve,  tbo,  ii.  511. 

Salts,  crystallization  of,  ii.  C<1. 

Sand  fused  by  artificial  Imil,  li,  69. 

Satellites  of  Saturn,  i.  C^l. 

Saturn,  his  diurnal  rot]ii<(t),  i.  245;  his  at- 
mosphere and  rinvs,  i.  )l'Ci:  when  his 
rings  will  be  visible  nt  ihc  «jMih,  i.  *2ll»: 
his  satellites,  i.  iljl ;  a  uri«  tv  ui'his  months, 
i.  251.     ^ 

Saussure's  electroscor'',  li.  ir.O. 

Savery's  engine,  ii   405. 

Sawmill  at  Southanipton,  Kii::lan(l,  ii.  259. 
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Schubler's  experiments  on  the  influences  of 
lunar  phases,  i.  414 ;  his  observations  of 
the  electricity  of  the  air,  ii.  154,  158. 

Science,  predictions  of,  i.  171. 

Screens,  effects  of,  i.  451. 

Screw,  the,  ii.  288. 

Screw,  wedge,  and  inclined  plane,  ii.  283-294. 

Seasons,  the,  i.  490 ;  seasons  of  the  pkaets, 
i.  58. 

Self-regulating  feeders  for  a  steam-boiler,  ii. 
504. 

Self-regulating  damper,  ii.  513. 

Sensations,  ii.  19. 

Sanses,  fallacious  indications  of  the,  iL  85. 

Sense  of  feeling,  errors  of^  ii.  86. 

Seward's  slides,  ii.  479. 

Shadow  of  the  earth,  i.  80;  of  the  moon, 
i.  82. 

Sheet  lightning,  i.  539. 

Shooting  stars  and  meteoric  stones,  L  459- 
474. 

Silent  lightning,  i.  545. 

Single-acting  engine,  ii.  428. 

Single  cock,  the,  ii.  481. 

Single  clack-valve,  the,  ii.  474. 

Siphon-gange,  the,  ii.  49. 

Sirins,  or  the  Dog-star,  ii.  338. 

Sleet,  luminous,  ii.  82. 

Slide-valves,  ii.  476. 

Smeaton's  tackle,  ii.  275. 

Smelling,  deceptions  of,  ii.  95. 

Soap*bubble8,  thickness  of,  ii.  24. 

Solar  eclipse,  i.  83. 

Solar  system,  the,  i.  53,  172;  ii.  239;  mo- 
tion of,  ii.  371. 

Solomon's  tennile  supposed  never  to  have 
been  struck  with  lightning,  ii.  106. 

Sound  and  light,  allianee  between,  i.  230. 

Sound  cannot  be  transmitted  in  the  absence 
of  air,  ii.  56. 

Space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
i.585. 

Spanish  bartons  explained,  ii.  277,  278. 

Specific  heat,  i.  332. 

Spectrum,  the,  how  produced,  i.  578. 

Speed  of  lightning,  1.  541. 

Spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  proved,  L  495- 
498. 

Spheroid,  oblate  and  prolate,  ii.  224. 

^ica,  ii.  338. 

Cutaneous  change,  matter  incapaUe  of,  ii. 
33. 

Spontaneous  motion,  ii.  36, 

Spots  on  the  sun,  i.  73. 

Spring  tides,  i.  215. 

Spur-wheels,  ii.  262. 

Stars,  immense  distance  of  the,  i.  589 ;  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  or  orders  of  stars,  i. 
590-592;  relative  brightness  of^ii.  346; 
double  stars,  ii.  351,  365,373;  periodic 
stars,  ii.  358;  temporary  stars,  ii.  360; 
binary  stars,  ii.  366 ;  the  visible  stars,  i. 
585-^6;  11.350. 

Statics  and  dynamics,  ii.  243. 

ateam,  eUstidty  of,  ii.  306;  compressioii  of 
steam  without  loss  of  beat>  ii.  310 ;  great 


power  of  steam,  ii.  401 ;  steam  a  common 
property  of  all  liquids,  ii.  405;  mechan- 
ical force  of  steam,  ii.  419;  variation  in 
the  consumption  and  production  of  steam, 
ii.  512. 

Steam-boiler,  ii.  496-513. 

Steam-engine,  the  (five  lectures),  ii.  399- 
568 ;  Watt's  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  423-441 ;  principle 
of  the  steam-engine  (see  Ebullition),  ii. 
314. 

Steam-gauge,  ii.  606. 

Steam-jacket,  ii.  424. 

Steam-navigation,  prospects  of,  i.  269-282; 
art  of,  applied  to  ocean-voyages,  i.  343* 

Steamship  Great- Western,  i.  269. 

Steam  «pace  and  water  space  in  steam-boil- 
er, ii.  501. 

Steam-vessels  for  national  defence,  i.  274. 

Steelyard,  the,  ii.  250. 

Stellar  universe,  the,  ii. '357-396. 

Stephenson's  engines  at  Killingworth,  ii.  .')33. 

Storm  converted  into  a  land-spout,  i.  602. 

Storm-clouds,  height  of,  i.  536. 

Straight  wand,  the,  ii.  225. 

Straps  or  cords,  ii.  258. 

Subterranean  sources,  inundations  from,  ii. 
77. 

Suction  by  the  mouth  (the  effects  of)  the 
means  of  discovering  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, i.  285. 

Suction-pipe,  the,  ii.  407* 

Sugar-refining,  Howard's  improvement  in 
the  process  of,  ii.  170. 

Sulphureous  odor  developed  by  lightning,  ii. 
64. 

Sulzer's  experiment  in  galvanism,  i.  364. 

Sun,  the,  i.  67-76 ;  magnitude  of  the  sun,  i. 
69 ;  its  density,  form,  and  rotation,  i.  72; 
central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  83 ;  sun's  in- 
fluence at  Venus  and  Mercuiy,  i.  149 ;  its 
appearance  at  Mars,  i.  155;  it  is  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  planets,  i.  172;  sun's 
influence  on  the  tides,  i.  214 ;  combined 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  i,  216 ;  the 
sun's  appearance  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  i. 
242;  as  seen  from  Saturn,  i.  245,246; 
calorific  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  i.  490 ; 
horizontal  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  ii.  91 ;  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  ii.  198. 

Sun-and-planet  whee^  ii.  447. 

Supporters  of  combustion  and  combustibles, 
u.  323. 

Supposed  rays  of  cold,  i.  453. 

Surface  of  the  planets,  i.  61. 

Sword  and  belt  of  Orion,  ii.  336. 

Symmer's  theory  of  electricity,  L  135. 

Syringe,  the  exhausting,  ii.  41;  the  con- 
densing syringe,  ii.  56. 

Systems  of  pulleys,  ii.  274. 


Table  showing  the  temperature  at  which 
water  will  boil  under  different  pressures 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  305 ;  table  exhibit- 
ing the  mechanical  power  ni  water  oon- 
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▼erted  into  steam  at  yarious  pressures,  ii. 
517;  tabte  showing  the  improTement  of 
Cornish  engines,  ii.  523 ;  table  of  observa- 
tions on  the  height  of  storm-clouds  by  M. 
Arago,  i.  537. 

Tacking  a  vessel,  process  of,  ii.  J215. 

Tails  of  comets,  i.  521. 

Taste,  deceptions  of,  ii.  95. 

Teeth  of  wheels,  ii.  259. 

Telescope,  limited  powers  of,  i.  51 ;  nnable 
to  magnify  a  star,  i.  592 ;  philosophy  of 
the  telescope,  ii.  346 ;  effect  on  fixed  stars, 
ii.  346. 

Telescope,  astronomical,  i.  480. 

Temperature  of  the  sun's  surface,  i.  75. 

Temporary  stars,  ii.  360. 

Terrestrial  attraction  the  combined  action 
of  parallel  forces,  il.  222. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  Ampdre's  theory  of, 
ii.  124,  125. 

The  earth,  i.  477-4^8. 

Theorem  regulating  pressure  and  motion,  ii. 
212. 

Theory  of  colors,  i.  575-582. 

Thermometer,  the,  i.  329;  ii.  131-146. 

Thermometer,  mercurial,  advantages  of,  ii. 
132. 

Thermo-electricity,  ii.  126. 

Thermo-electric  pile,  ii.  127. 

Thermo-electric  scale  of  metals,  ii.  127. 

Throttle-valve,  ii.  462. 

Thander,  i.  547-549 ;  distance  at  which  it 
may  be  heard,  i.  553 ;  cause  of  thunder, 
i.  554 ;  popular  impressions  respecting  the 
effects  of  thunder,  ii.  78. 

Thunder-bursts,  i.  545. 

Thunder-clouds,  common,  i.  532. 

Thunder-storms,  i.  531-558. 

Tidal  wave,  the  great,  i.  217. 

Tides,  the,  1.  211-220;  correspondence  be- 
tween the  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  i.  21 1 ;  the  moon's  infiuence  on  the 
tides,  i.  212,  213;  the  sun's  influence,  i. 
214,  215;  combined  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  i.  216;  velocity  of  the  tides,  i. 
218;  range  of  the  tides,  i.  218,  219. 

Time  of  day,  how  found  on  land,  i.  567, 568 ; 
at  sea,  i.  669. 

Tints,  variety  of,  how  produced  by  the  sim- 
ple component  colors,  i.  .581. 

Toaldo,  the  meteorologist,  i.  418. 

Toothed  wheel,  the,  ii.  292,  293. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  discovers  at- 
mospheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Tout  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Halley's  description 
of,  i.  83. 

Transferring  power  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  i.  379. 

Transmission  of  sound,  i.  553. 
.  Transparent  and  opaque  bodies,  i.  450. 
?  Treadmill,  the,  ii.  255. 
(  Turning-lathe,  the,  ii.  248. 
S  Twilight  at  Venus  and  Mercury,  U  150. 
5  Two-way  cock,  iL  482. 

)  Ultimate  atoms,  zi.  26. 


Ultra-zodiacal  planets,  i.  207. 
Undulatory  theory  of  light,  i.  224,  232. 
Uniform  supply  of  light  and  heat  from  the 

sun,  i.  53. 
Upward  flashes  of  lightning,  ii.  72. 
Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear,  ii.  333. 
Ursa  Minor,  ii.  334. 
Useful  arts,  examples  in,  ii.  171,  172. 


Vacuity  between  our  system  and  the  stars, 
i.  586. 

Vacuum,  maxiih  of  the  ancients  that  <<  Na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum,"  i.  285,  286;  a 
perfect  one  cannot  be  produced,  ii.  46; 
vacuum  produced  by  the  coadeasation  of 
steam,  ii.  441 . 

Valves  of  double-acting  engines,  ii.  448. 

Valves,  slides,  and  cocks,  ii.  474. 

Vapor,  condensation  of,  ii.  313. 

Vaporization,  i.  331 ;  ii.  299. 

Vaporization  and  condensation,  ii.  299. 

Variable  stars,  how  tu  observe  them,  ii.  360. 

Variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  i.  296  ,* 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  ii.  113. 

Variations,  local,  of  the  electricity  of  the 
air,  ii.  155. 

Velocity  of  the  tides,  i.  218. 

Vent-peg,  the,  i.  300. 

Venus,  its  diameter,  position,  9lc,  i.  145. 

Vernier,  the,  for  noting  very  small  changes 
in  the  barometer,  i.  294. 

Vesta,  i.  207. 

Visible  sters,  the,  i.  586-^06. 

Vision,  theory  of  illustrated  by  a  rotating 
disk,  i.  542 ;  deceptions  of  vision,  ii.  93 ; 
range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 

Vitreous  electricity  discovered  by  Dofaye,  i. 
108. 

Vitrifications  and  Mgnrftes,  ii.  67-69. 

Volcanic  lightning,  i.  535. 

Volcanic  thunder-clouds,  i.  635. 

Volta's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  136; 
his  theory  of  contact,  i.  364 ;  of  the  origin 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  ii.  151. 

Voltaic  pile,  invention  of,  &c.,  i.  366; 
physical  effects  of  the  pile,  i.  368;  ento- 
mological effects,  i.  368;  mode  of  action, 
i.  390. 

Voltaire's  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
comets,  adopts  Newton's  conjectures,  i. 
179. 

Volume  and  weight  of  the  sun,  i.  70. 

Voyages  to  the  north  pole,  i.  56. 

W. 

Wagon-boiler,  the,  for  steam-engine,  ii.  496. 

Walking  engine,  ii.  532. 

War-steamers,  i.  280. 

Waste  steam,  resistance  of  the,  ii.  554. 

Water,  decomposition  of,  i.  370;  water  raised 

by  elastic  force,  ii.  53. 
Water-spouts  and  whirlwinds,  i.  699-608; 

spouts  witnessed  by  Capt.  Beediy,  i.  603. 
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Water-wheels,  ii.  256. 

Watch,  general  view  of,  li.  267. 

Watch-spring,  ii.  257. 

Watson  and  Bctis's  ezperimettts  in  elec- 
tricity, i.  111. 

Watt's  inyentions  and  inxproTements  in  the 
steam-engine,  ii.  423-440  $  his  air-pump, 
ii.  423;  his  experimental  apparatus,  ii. 
425  $  his  first  patent  for  a  steam-engine, 
ii.  428;  his  steam-indicator,  ii.  508;  his 
counter  Cot  the  steam-engine,  ii.  510. 

Weather  almanacs,  i.  159-168. 

Waves  of  light,  minuteness  o^  i.  229. 

Wedge,  the,  n.  287. 

Wedge,  screw,  and  incfined  plane,  ii*  283- 
294. 

Weight  of  air,  i.  94;  of  the  earth,  i.  487. 

Weight  and  force,  ii.  244» 

Wells's  theory  of  dew,  i.  456. 

Westerly  winds,  their  effects  on  sading  ves- 
sels, i.  34K . 

Wheatstone's  experiments  on  the  speed  ef 
lightning,  i.  541. 

Wheel,  the,  applied  to  the  steara^ngine,  ii. 
447. 

Wheel  and  axk,  ii.  253. 

Wheel  bwometer,  i.  292. 

Wheelwork,  ii.  253. 

Wheelwork  and  the  lever,  ii.  243-268. 

WhewcU's  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
tides,  L  217. 


Whirlwinds  and  water-spouts,  i.  599-608. 

Whiston's  comet,  and  his  theory,  i.  428. 

White's  pulley,  ii.  276. 

Williams's  patent  for  a  method  of  cousuming 
unbumt  gases,  ii.  499. 

Wilson  discovers  the  lateral  shock,  i.  112. 

Wind,  action  of  on  sails  of  vessels,  ii.  213. 

Wind  and  water-mills,  Smeaton's  improve- 
ments of,  ii.  443. 

Windkss,  the,  ii.  254. 

Wings  of  insects,  ii.  24. 

WoHaston's  cryophorus,  ii.  174. 

Wollaston's  micrometric  wire,  ii.  23,  24; 
his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  brightness  and  magnitude  of 
the  stars,  i.  593. 

WoolTs  piston,  ii.  485. 

Working-machinery  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
plan  of,  ii.  547. 

Worlds,  plurality  of,  i.  51-64. 


Young's  discoveries  in   the  philosophy  of 
Ught,  i.  233. 

Z. 

Zigzag  lightning,  i.  538,  556. 
Zodiacal  constellations,  iL  338.. 
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When  we  walk  forth  on  a  serene  night  and  direct  our  view  to  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  there  are  certain  reflections  which  will  present  themselves  to 
every  mind  gifted  with  the  slightest  power  of  contemplation.  Are  those 
shining  orbs  which  so  richly  decorate  ibe  firmament  peopled  with  creatures 
endowed  like  ourselves  with  reason  to  discover,  with  sense  to  love,  and  with 
imagination  to  expand  toward  their  limitless  perfection  the  attributes  of  Him 
of  '<  whose  fingers  the  heavens  are  the  work  ?"  Has  He  who  "  made  man  lower 
than  the  angels  to  crown  him,"  with  the  glory  of  discovering  that  light  in  which 
he  has  **  decked  himself  as  with  a  garment,"  also  made  oSier  creatures  with 
like  powers  and  like  destinies  ;  with  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands, 
and  having  all  things  ^  put  in  subjection  under  their  feet  ?"  And  are  those  re- 
splendent globes  which  roll  in  silent  majesty  through  the  measureless  abysses 
of  space,  the  dwellings  of  such  beings  ?  These  are  questions  which  will  be 
asked,  and  which  will  be  answered.  These  are  inquiries  against  which  nei- 
ther the  urgency  of  business  nor  the  allurements  of  pleasure  can  block  up  the 
avenues  of  the  mind.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  asked,  and  that 
will  continue  to  be  asked,  by  all  who  view  the  earth  as  an  individual  of  that 
little  cluster  of  worlds  called  the  solar  system. 

Those  whose  information  on  topics  of  this  nature  is  limited,  would  be  prompt- 
ed, in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  such  inquiries,  to  look  immediately  for  direct 
evidence;  and  consequently  to  appeal  to  the  telescope.  Such  an  appeal 
would,  however,  be  fruitless.  Vast  as  are  the  powers  of  that  instrument,  and 
great  the  improvements  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it,  it  still  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  ability  to  give  direct  evidence  on  such  inquiries.  What 
will  a  telescope  do  for  us  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  indeed  of  any  distant  object  ?  It  will  accomplish  this,  and  nothing  more  : 
it  will  place  us  at  a  less  distance  from  the  object  to  which  we  direct  our  view ; 
it  will  enable  us  to  approach  it  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  and  to  behold 
it  as  we  should  do  without  a  telescope  at  the  lesser  distances.     But,  strictly 
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speaking,  it  cannot  accomplish  even  this  ;  for  to  suppose  it  did,  would  be  to 
imagine  it  to  possess  all  the  admirable  optical  perfection  of  the  eye.  That 
instrument,  however  nearly  it  approaches  the  organ  of  vision  in  its  qualities, 
is  still  deficient  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
eye  by  its  Maker.  It  is  found  that  in  proportion  as  we  augment  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  telescope,  we  diminish  both  the  quantity  of  light  upon  the 
object  we  behold,  and  also  the  distinctness  of  its  features  and  outlines.  These 
and  some  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  telescope,  which  need  not  be 
particularly  detailed  now,  impose  a  limit  on  the  magnifying  powers  that  are 
practically  available  in  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  could  resort  to  the  use  of  a  telescope  hav- 
ing the  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand  in  examining  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  what  would  such  an  instrument  do  for  us  ?  It  would  in  fact  place  us 
a  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  object  that  we  are  desirous  to  examine,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  see  that  object  as  we  should  see  it  at  that  diminished  distance 
without  a  telescope  at  aU.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  aid  which  we  should  ! 
derive  from  the  telescope.  '  Now,  let  us  see  what  this  aid  would  effect.  Take 
the  case  of  the  moon,  the  nearest  body  in  the  universe  to  the  earth.  The  dis-  ! 
tance  of  that  object  is  about  240,000  miles  ;  the  telescope  would  then  place  us 
about  240  miles  from  it.  Could  we  at  the  distance  of  240  miles  distinctly,  or 
even  indistinctly,  see  a  man,  a  horse,  an  elephant,  or  any  other  natural  object  ? 
Could  we  discern  any  artificial  structure  ?  Assuredly  not !  But  take  the  case 
of  one  of  the  planets.  When  Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  its  distance  is 
about  50,000,000  of  miles.  Such  a  telescope  would  place  us  at  a  distance  of 
50,000  miles  from  it.  What  object  could  we  expect  to  see  at  50,000  miles' 
distance  ?  The  planet  Venus,  when  nearest  the  earth,  is  at  a  distance  some-  ! 
thing  less  than  30,000,000  of  miles^  but  at  that  distance  her  dark  hemisphere 
is  turned  toward  us ;  and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  her  enlightened  hem- 
isphere is  visible,  her  distance  is  not  less  than  that  of  Mars.  All  the  other  plan-  | 
ets,  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  are  at  much  greater  distances.  As  the  stars 
lie  infinitely  more  remote  than  the  most  remote  planet,  it  is  needless  here  to 
add  anything  respecting  them. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  telescope  cannot  afford  any  direct  evidence  On 
the  question  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet, 
although  science  has  not  given  direct  answers  to  these  questions,  it  has  sup- 
plied a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  upon  them  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting nature.  Modem  discovery  has  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts 
connected  with  the  position  and  motions,  the  physical  character  and  conditions, 
and  the  parts  played  in  the  solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of  which  that 
system  is  composed,  which  forms  a  body  of  analogies  bearing  on  this  inquiry, 
even  more  cogent  and  convincing  than  the  proofs  on  the  strength  of  which  we 
daily  dispose  of  the  property  and  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  hazard  our 
own. 

In  considering  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  suited  to  man  and  to  the  crea- 
tures which  it  has  pleased  his  Maker  to  place  in  subjection  to  him,  there  is  a 
mutual  fitness  and  adaptation  observable  among  a  multitude  of  arrangements 
which  cannot  be  traced  to,  and  which  indeed  obviously  cannot  arise  from,  any 
general  mechanical  law  by  which  the  motions  and  changes  of  mere  material 
masses  are  observed  to  be  governed.  It  is  in  these  conveniences  and  luxuries 
with  which  our  dwelling  has  been  so  considerately  furnished,  that  we  see  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  its  Creator  more  immediately  manifested,  than  by  any 
great  physical  or  mechanical  laws,  however  imposing  or  important.  If — having 
a  due  knowledge  of  our  natural  necessities— of  our  appetites  and  passions— of 
our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain — ^in  fine,  of  our  physical  organization — 
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we  were  for  tbe  first  time  introduced  to  this  glorious  earth  with  its  balmy  atmo- 
sphere— its  pure  and  translucent  waters — the  life  and  beauty  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms — with  its  attraction  upon  the  matter  of  our  own  bodies  just 
sufficiently  great  to  give  them  the  requisite  stability,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  free  and  rapid  motion — with  its  intervals  of  light 
and  darkness,  giving  an  alternation  of  labor  and  rest  nicely  corresponding  with 
our  muscular  power — with  its  grateful  succession  of  seasons,  and  its  moderate 
extremes  of  temperature,  so  justly  suited  to  our  organization :  with  all  this 
fitness  before  us,  could  we  hesitate  to  infer  that  such  a  place  must  have  been 
provided  expressly  for  our  habitation  ?  If,  then,  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  disclose  to  us  in  each  planet,  which,  like  our  own,  rolls  in  regulated 
periods  round  the  sun,  provisions  in  all  respects  similar — if  they  are  proved  to 
be  habitations  similarly  built,  ventilated,  warmed,  illuminated,  and  furnished — 
supplied  with  the  same  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  by  the  same  expe- 
dient— with  the  same  pleasant  succession  of  seasons — the  same  geographical 
diversity  of  climates — the  same  agreeable  distribution  of  land  and  water — can 
we  doubt  that  such  structures  have  been  provided  as  the  abodes  of  beings  in 
all  respects  resembling  ourselves  ?  The  strong  presumption  raised  by  such 
proofs  is  converted  into  a  moral  certainty,  when  it  is  shown  from  physical  anal- 
ogies of  irresistible  force  that  such  bodies  are  the  creation  of  the  same  Hand  \ 
that  raised  the  round  world  and  launched  it  into  space.  Such,  then,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  science  offers  on  this  interesting  question.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  strip  it  of  such  technical  forms  of  language  and  reasoning  as  are 
intelligible  only  to  the  scientific,  and  to  present  it  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
agreeably  comprehended. 

If  we  look  at  a  plan  of  the  solar  system,  the  first  glance  will  impress  us  with 
an  idea  that  the  eiurth  is  an  individual  of  a  class ;  that  that  class  is  the  planets ; 
that  the  sun  is  an  object  provided  for  dififerent  purposes,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  satellites.  We  take  this  impression  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
planets,  including  the  earth  among  the  number,  move  round  the  sun  as  a  centre 
in  circles  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane  ;  while  the 
satellites  or  moons  (in  a  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice)  revolve  re- 
spectively round  the  planets.  The  impression  is  irresistible  that  the  planets, 
including  the  earth,  form  a  class ;  but  let  us  see  the  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  nature  which  are  fulfilled  by  this  common  character  given  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets  and  the  position  of  the  sun.  We  find,  upon  considering  the  quali- 
ties of  organized  bodies,  and  especially  the  species  of  the  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles upon  the  earth,  that  the  maintenance  of  their  physical  well-being  is  essen- 
tially dependant  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  with  which  they  are  supplied 
with  the  two  great  physical  principles  of  light  and  heat.  Should  these,  or 
either  of  them,  be  subject  to  any  extreme  variations,  such  vicissitudes  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  organization  of  the  species.  There  is  a  cold  on  one 
hand  and  a  heat  on  the  other,  under  which  no  organized  body  could  continue 
to  exist,  and  there  are  still  narrower  limits  within  which  it  is  necessary  to 
confine  the  temperatures  they  are  exposed  to  in  order  to  secure  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  physical  health.  There  are  also  degrees  of  light,  the  intensity 
of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  continued  perfection  of  the  organs  of 


vision. 


We  see,  then,  how  essential  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  crea- 
ture* that  people  this  globe,  a  uniform  regulation  of  light  and  heat  is.  How, 
then,  is  this  great  and  important  end  attained  ?  If  we  had  a  fire  which  at  once 
supplied  light  and  heat  in  our  neighborhood,  and  that  circumstances  obliged  us 
continually  to  shift  our  position  in  regard  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  so  to  order 
our  movements  as  to  receive  from  it  a  uniform  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  how 
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should  we  move  ?  Should  we  not  take  care  to  keep  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  it  ?  And  to  accomplish  this,  should  we  move  in  any  other  path 
than  that  of  a  circle,  having  the  fire  in  the  centre  ?  This,  however,  is  precisely 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  It  traverses  its  course 
round  the  central  fire  of  the  system,  keeping  always  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light  and  warmth.  By  this  simple  expedient 
of  observing  a  circular  path,  with  the  sun  in  the  centre,  this  necessary  object 
is  attained. 

Now,  in  examining  the  movements  of  all  the  other  planets,  we  find  that  the 
same  expedient  is  provided :  that  they  severally,  in  their  periodical  courses, 
like  the  earth,  preserve  uniform  distances  from  the  sun — moving  round  that 
body  in  circles,  of  which  it  is  the  common  centre. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  motion  in  the  case  of  the  earth  fs  a  means  whereby  an 
important  end  is  attained,  analogy  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded likewise  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end  in  each  of  the 
planets.  But  it  will  probably  be  said  that  the  planets  are  at  different  distances 
from  the  sun ;  that  the  most  remote  of  them  is  nearly  twenty  times  farther  from 
that  luminary  than  the  earth,  while  the  nearest  of  them  is  little  more  than  one 
third  the  earth's  distance  ;  therefore,  that  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  each 
planet  (considered  per  se)  is  supplied  uniformly  with  light  and  warmth  by  this 
circular  motion ;  yet  the  intensity  of  these  principles  to  which  the  several 
planets  are  exposed,  comparing  one  with  another,  is  so  extremely  difierent  as 
to  destroy  all  analogy  between  them. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  are,  however,  to  consider  that  the  influence  of  light  and 
heat  upon  a  planet  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The 
heat,  as  is  well  known,  produced  by  the  solar  rays,  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  air  which  surrounds  the  objects  affected  by  it.  Thus  we  find  the  tempera- 
ture, at  great  elevations  in  our  own  atmosphere,  considerably  lower  than  at  the 
mean  surface  of  our  globe  ;  because  at  these  elevations  the  air  becomes  so  thin 
as  to  be  incapable  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  sun's  heat.  We  can  there- 
fore easily  imagine,  provided  the  existence  of  their  atmospheres  be  conceded, 
that  their  density  has  been  so  regulated,  that  the  nearest  planets  to  the  sun, 
which  receive  the  greatest  intensity  of  its  rays,  may  not,  after  all,  be  more 
heated  than  the  most  remote  ones,  which  are  exposed  to  the  least  intensity  of 
its  rays  :  just  as  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  summits  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, at  the  tropics  is  as  low  as  the  temperature  of  some  of  the  polar  latitudes. 
It  is  plain,  then,  how  the  effects  of  the  various  distances  of  the  planet  from 
the  sun  may  be  equalized  and  compensated.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this 
are  provided  in  the  form  of  atmospheres,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  solar  light.  The  intensity  of  the 
sun's  light  varies  with  his  distance  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
his  heal ;  and  the  brightness  of  a  day  in  the  most  remote  planet  would  be  less 
than  that  of  a  day  in  the  nearest  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sun's  heat  would 
be  less.  It  may  therefore  be  objected  that  there  might  be  scarcely  daylight 
enough  in  the  planet  Herschel  to  serve  the  purposes  of  social  and  civil  life. 
Such  might  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  we  were  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
variation,  however  minute,  in  the  organs  of  vision  ;  but  without  denying  tliis, 
let  us  consider  how  the  matter  would  stand.  The  perception  which  the  eye 
of  any  croature  acquires  of  light,  depends  {ceteris  paribus)  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  circular  aperture  or  foramen^  in  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  pupil^  which 
has,  externally,  the  appearance  of  a  circular  black  spot ;  but  which  is,  in 
reality,  a  circular  hole  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the 
chamber  of  vision,  there  to  affect  the  membranous  coating  which  transmits  its 
influence  to  the  brain  and  causes  the  sensation.     It  must  be  evident,  even  to 
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the  least  informed,  that  the  brightness  of  light  will  then  depend  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  ybram^n.  Granting  that  there  are  two  eyes,  in  one  of  which  the 
pupil  is  twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  other,  the  organ  being  in  ail  other  respects 
the  same,  then  it  is  evident  that  one  would  admit  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
other.  If,  then,  the  large  pupil  was  exposed  to  light  of  only  one  half  the  in- 
tensity or  brightness  of  that  to  which  the  smaller  one  is  exposed,  then  the  two 
lights  would  appear  to  these  eyes  of  the  same  brilliancy,  although  in  fact,  one 
would  be  only  half  as  bright  as  the  other.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
planets  ?  Grant  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  all  creatures  endowed  with 
vision  upon  them  are  enlarged  in  their  opening  according  as  the  planets  are 
more  removed  tn^m  the  sun  and  diminished  as  they  are  nearer  to  that  luminary, 
and  the  whole  difficulty  arising  from  the  varying  intensity  of  light  will  vanish. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  planets  will,  in  fact,  enjoy  days  of  the  same  bright- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

In  considering  closely  the  physical  powers  of  locomotion  and  strength  con- 
ferred upon  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  that  they  have  certain 
limitations ;  that  animals  are  capable  of  exercising  the  powers  of  locomotion 
for  certain  periods  of  time,  varying,  it  is  true,  among  individuals,  but  still  in 
the  main  comprised  within  certain  narrow  limits.  We  find  that  after  the  lapse 
of  certain  intervais,  bodily  repose  is  wanted.  But  besides  the  disposition  to  ac- 
tivity and  locomotion  and  the  alternate  want  of  rest,  animab  in  general  have 
also  other  physical  wants  and  capabilities  of  enjoyment  which  are  periodical. 
Thus  they  are  capable  of  wakefulness  for  certain  periods,  after  which  recurs  the 
physical  want  of  sleep. 

Now  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  creation,  it  is  found  that  the  average  pe- 
riods which  must  regulate  the  intervals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  wakefulness  and 
sleep,  corresponds  in  the  main  with  those  which  regulate  the  alternations  of 
light  and  darkness.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  prevailing  also  peri- 
odical functions,  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  apparent,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  interesting,  which  are  ascertained  to  have  the  same  close 
alliance  with  the  period  that  regulates  the  returns  of  light  and  darkness. 

Plants  undergo  certain  changes  and  suffer  certain  effects,  in  the  presence 
of  solar  light,  which  are  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  to,  those 
which  they  undergo  in  its  absence.  These  changes  are  essential  to  the  vege- 
table health  of  the  creature ;  without  them  the  tribes  of  plants  would  be 
extinct.  The  duration  of  these  operations  is  just  as  essential  as  their  alterna- 
tions. Light  must  be  present  a  certain  time  and  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  its 
absence  must  be  equally  regulated  by  limits,  otherwise  the  plant  must  perish. 
There  is,  then,  it  is  evident,  an  essential  relation  between  the  functions  and 
qualities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — between  the  power  of  activity,  the  suscep- 
tibility of  enjoyment  and  the  physical  wants  of  animals,  and  the  periods  which 
separate  light  from  darkness ;  but  what  are  those  periods  ?  What  is  the 
mechanical  expedient  to  which  He  has  resorted  to  accomplish  his  inscru- 
table purposes,  who  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  '<  saw  that  it 
was  good,"  Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  perfect.  While  the  globe  of  the  earth  makes 
its  annual  course  round  the  sun,  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  spinning  motion,  on 
a  certain  diameter,  as  an  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  it  successively  exposes  all 
parts  of  its  surface  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Each  complete  rota- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  space  which  we  call  twenty-four  hoars ;  subject  to 
a  variation  which  we  shall  notice  hereafler.  All  points  on  our  earth  are  alter- 
nately exposed  to  and  withdrawn  from  the  solar  light ;  the  average  intervals 
being  twelve  hours. 

Now  when  we  reflect  on  the  close,  the  exact  correspondence  between  these 
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intervals  and  the  indispensable  wants  of  all  organized  cifeatures,  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  earth  was  made  to  turn  upon  its  axis  in  that  particular 
time  rather  than  any  other,  because  it  was  more  conducive  than  otherwise  to 
the  well  being  of  the  countless  myriads  of  species,  the  production  of  the  Dirine 
hand,  for  whose  enjoyment  the  earth  was  made  ?  Had  the  time  of  rotation  been 
materially  less  than  it  is,  our  periods  of  activity  and  labor  would  be  too  short  to 
prepare  us  for  the  return  of  darkness,  and  had  the  time  of  rotation  been  greater, 
we  should  have  needed  rest  before  the  return  of  the  natural  epoch  designed  for 
it.  As  it  is,  the  natural  vicissitudes  are  nicely  adapted  to  our  wants ;  and  yet  our 
organization  is  in  no  way  connected  physically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  any  relation  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  suppose  such  an 
adaptation  fortuitous,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  all  principles  of  probability. 
This  mutual  fitness  is,  then,  another  of  the  many  proofs  which  offer  thomselFes 
that  the  earth  as  a  dwelling,  and  man  as  a  dweller,  has  been  each  expressly 
designed  for  the  other. 

Many  practical  examples  may  be  given  of  this  correspondence  between  tbe 
time  of  rotation  of  the  eanh  upon  its  axis  and  the  periodical  functions  of  the 
organized  world.  Thus,  Linnsus  proposed  the  use  of  what  he  termed  a  /Zo- 
r(d  clock,  which  was  to  consist  of  plants  which  opened  and  closed  their  blos- 
soms at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  day-lily  opens  at  hve  in  the 
morning,  the  common  dandelion  at  six,  the  hawk  weed  at  seven,  the  ma- 
rigold at  nine,  and  so  on ;  the  closing  of  the  blossoms  marking  corresponding 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  efifect  of  light 
upon  the  plants,  for  when  the  fiowers  were  introduced  into  a  dark  chamber 
they  were  found  to  open  and  close  their  blossoms  at  the  same  times. 

The  necessity  of  observing  a  correspondence  between  the  intervals  of  activ- 
ity and  repose,  the  taking  of  food,  &c.,  and  the  period  of  light  and  darkness, 
was  practically  shown  in  the  case  of  voyages  made  to  the  north  pole,  where 
navigators  attained  those  latitudes  in  which  the  sun  never  rises  for  several 
weeks,  in  which  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  crews  of  the  ships 
adhere  with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  the  habit  of  retiring  at  nine  o'clock  and 
rising  at  a  quarter  before  six.  Under  these  circumstances  they  enjoyed  a 
state  of  salubrity  very  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  trying  severity  of  cli- 
mate to  which  diey  were  exposed. 

Seeing  then, — that  the  expedient  of  making  the  globe  of  the  earth  turn  upon 
its  axis  in  twenty-foui  hours  is  one  productive  of  such  multifarious  benefits, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  the  organized  species  of  our  globe,  that  were  it  to 
turn  otherwise  dian  it  does,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  an  entire  derangement  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  economy  would  ensue, — it  becomes  an  interesting  ques-* 
tion  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  planets  are  provided  with  a  similar  expedi- 
ent ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  application  of  such  expedient  corresponds 
with  the  case  of  the  earth.  We  accordingly  find  that  all  the  planets  without 
exception  have  a  motion  of  rotation  on  certain  diameters  as  an  axis  while  they 
make  their  periodical  revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  diameter  in  which 
they  so  rotate  has  been  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  each  of  them 
regular  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  in  every  part  of  their  surfaces ;  in 
fact,  they,  like  the  earth,  have  days  and  nights.  But  are  those  days  and  nights 
regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  ours  ?  for  that  is  an  important  question ; 
such  intervals  being,  as  we  have  shown,  a  key  to  the  organizations  and  func- 
tions of  the  creatures  upon  them  respectively. 

We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the  planets  consist  of  two  groups 
which,  although  characterized  by  common  quaUties,  are  still  distinct  in  several 
particulars.  The  inner  group  consists  of  Mercury ,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  Earth  ; 
the  outer  group  consists  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel.     There  are  circum- 
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stances  which  prepare  as  to  expect  some  discrepancies  in  the  provisions  made 
in  these  two  groups ;  but  everything  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  uniformity  ia 
each  of  them  respectively.  We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the 
three  planets,  Mercury^  VenuSy  and  Mars^  which  with  our  own  form  the 
inner  group,  do  all  turn  on  their  axes ;  that  they  have  all  a  diurnal  motion 
completed  in  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of  the  earth.  Thus 
these  several  planets  not  only  have  days  and  nights,  but  have  days  and  nights 
precisely  similar  to  our  own.  They  are  regulated  by  .the  same  average  dura- 
tion ;  and  He  that  gave  them  those  alternations  has  seen  it  good  to  "  divide  the 
light  from  the  darkness"  after  the  same  fashion. 

If,  then,  the  duration  of  our  days  and  nights  be  evidently  regulated  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  and  well-being  of  the  organized  creatures  to  which 
the  earth  has  been  appropriated,  we  are  surely  warranted  by  all  analogy  in  con- 
cluding that  the  adaptation  of  the  same  expedients  in  the  planets,  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars,  have  been  directed  to  the  same  beneficent  purposes,  and  that 
the  creatures  upon  them,  as  upon  the  earth,  are  so  organized  as  to  require  the 
same  intervals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  activity  and  repose,  of  wakefulness  and 
sleep. 

In  the  outer  group  the  times  of  rotation  are  different,  yet  among  them  a  sim- 
ilar uniformity  prevails.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  ten 
hours.  The  telescope  has  not  informed  us  of  the  time  of  rotation  of  Herschel; 
but  it  is  probably  not  different  from  the  two  cognate  planets.  It  appears  then 
that  the  intervals  of  light  and  darkness  in  these  remote  bodies,  instead  of  being 
regulated  by  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  is  determined  by  average  intervals  of 
five  hours.  A  corresponding  difference  of  organization  and  functions  may  of 
course  be  inferred  to  prevail  upon  them ;  but  still  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  inner  group,  lies  merely  in  the  duration  of 
intervals  of  light  and  darkness  ;  those  intervals  being  in  the  main  preserved. 
There  is  no  planet,  then,  in  which  are  not  provided  days  and  nights. 

In  considering  the  expedient  by  which  days  and  nights  are  secured  to  the 
planets,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  particular  position  of  the  diameters 
on  which  they  have  been  made  to  turn.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
diameters  upon  which  the  earth  might  have  spun  while  it  revolves  round  the 
sun.  It  might,  for  example,  have  turned  on  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  its 
annual  orbit.  If  it  had  been  so  we  should  have  had  equal  days  and  nights 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  at  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  might  again  have 
turned  upon  a  diameter  lying  in  the  plane  of  its  annual  orbit.  In  such  a  case  we 
should  not  have  had  alternations  of  days  and  nights  at  all ;  we  should  have  had 
the  sun  constantly  visible  for  six  months,  and  absent  for  other  six  months,  mod- 
ified in  a  very  complex  manner,  however,  by  other  vicissitudes ;  in  fact  we  should 
have  had  changes  of  light  and  darkness  utterly  unfit  for  our  wants.  In  the 
first  case  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  seasons  and  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining any  convenient  chronology.  Thus,  in  either  case,  we  should  be  strip- 
ped of  many  of  the  benefits  and  utilities  arising  from  the  present  arrangement. 
Again,  the  earth  might  have  turned  upon  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  annual  orbit ;  or  in  nearly  that  plane  ;  it  might,  in  fact,  be  inclined  in 
any  position,  between  those  extremes.  Had  it  stooped  down  nearly  to  the  eclipi- 
tic,  consequences  would  have  ensued  almost  as  fatal  as  those  which  any  position 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  would  have  inferred.  We  find,  however,  in  fact, 
that  a  position  has  been  given  to  this  axis  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. In  virtue  of  this  inclination  the  nor&em  hemisphere  leans  toward  the 
sun  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  during  the  other. 
We  enjoy  the  grateful  succession  of  seasons ;  it  is  thus  that  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  follow  each  other  with  pleasant  variety,  marking  in  their 
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progress  by  obvious  phenomena  the  course  of  time.  Yet  this  inclination  or 
stooping  of  the  axis  is  so  regulated  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  con- 
fined within  such  moderate  limits  as  are  necessary  and  conducive  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  people  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  this  succession  of  seasons  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  races  that  inhabit  the  earth,  for  had  the  axis  been  per- 
pendicular to  the  orbit  so  as  to  render  days  and  nights  perpetually  and  every- 
where equal,  the  organized  world  would  still  have  continued  to  exist.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  seasons  are  a  provision  received  from  the  Divine  hand,  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  a  luxury  than  of  an  s^bsolnte  physical  want. 
We  could  have  done  without  them,  but  not  so  well.  We  are  therefore  pre- 
pared on  examining  the  other  planets  to  expect  a  greater  difference  to  pre%*^ail 
among  them  in  this  respect  than  in  regard  to  the  other  provisions,  such  as 
days  and  nights,  without  which  the  organized  world  could  not  have  continued. 

On  examining  the  position  of  axes  on  which  the  several  planets  revolve,  we 
find  them  to  be  such  as  might  be  anticipated.  Some  of  them  correspond  almost 
minutely  with  that  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  seasons  in  Mars  are  regulated  by 
exactly  the  same  extremes  as  those  upon  the  earth ;  the  summer  and  winter 
ranging  between  similar  limits  of  heat  and  cold.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  In  the  case  of  Jupiter^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  axis 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit,  so  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible 
effect  in  the  form  of  seasons.  Great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus.  There 
appears  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  inclined  at  very  great  angles  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  pro- 
portionally great ;  in  short,  if  the  position  of  the  axes  of  these  planets  be  rightly 
determined  a  very  complicated  succession  of  seasons  would  prevail  upon  their 
surfaces ;  however,  until  observations  of  a  most  decisive  character  shall  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  these  bodies. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  is  an  i^ppendage  which  does  not 
arise  from  any  known  physical  law,  yet  it  is  one  which  has  an  obvious  and 
important  relation  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  That  respiratory 
beings  depend  upon  it  for  the  maintenance  of  vitality  is  obvious.  The  me- 
chanical and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  breathing  organs  is  expressly  con- 
structed to  be  the  object  of  its  operation.  Its  relation  to  vegetable  life  is  no 
less  important.  But  besides  these  qualities,  without  which  life  would  become 
extinct  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience and  pleasures  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  sound  is 
transmitted ;  and  as  the  apparatus  of  the  lungs  is  adapted  to  operate  chemi- 
cally upon  it,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  blood  the  principle  by  which  that  fluid  sus- 
tains life,  so  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  constituted  to  receive  the 
effects  of  its  pulsations  and  convey  them  to  the  sensorium  to  produce  the  per- 
ception of  sound.  Again,  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  voice  is  adapted  to 
impress  on  the  atmosphere  those  pulsations,  and  thereby  to  convey  its  intona- 
tions to  the  correspondingly  susceptible  organization  of  the  ear.  Without  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  even  supposing  we  could  live  in  its  absence,  however 
perfect  might  be  our  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  we  should  possess  them  in 
vain.  Yoice  we  might  have,  but  no  word  could  we  utter ;  listeners  we  might 
be,  but  no  sound  could  we  hear ;  endowed  with  the  full  powers  of  hearing  and 
speaking,  we  should  nevertheless  be  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  important  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience, is  by  diffusing  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  solar  light,  and  mitigating 
its  intensity.  In  this  respect,  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  perform- 
ing in  regard  to  the  sun  what  the  imperfect  transparency  of  a  ground-glass 
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shade  perforins  for  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the 
light  of  the  sun  would  only  illuminate  objects  on  which  its  direct  rays  would 
fall ;  we  should  have  nO  odier  degrees  of  light  but  the  glare  of  intense  sun- 
shine, or  the  most  impenetrable  darkness.  Shade,  there  would  be  none ,  the 
apartment  whose  casement  did  not  face  the  sun,  at  the  mid-day  would  be  as  at 
midnight.  Tlie  presence  of  a  mass  of  air  extending  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  upward  to  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  becomes  strongly  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun.  This  air  reflects  the  solar  light  on  every  object  exposed  to 
it,  and  as  it  spreads  over  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  conveys  with  it 
the  reflected,  but  greatly  mitigated  light  of  the  sun. 

When  the  evening  sun  withdraws  its  light,  the  atmosphere  continuing  to  be 
illuminated  by  its  beams,  supplies  the  gradual  declining  twilight  which  termi-v 
nates  in  the  shade  of  night.  Before  it  lises,  in  like  manner,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  herald  of  its  coming,  and  prepares  us  for  its  splendor  by  the  gray  dawn 
and  increasing  intensity  of  morning  twilight.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere, 
the  moment  of  sunset  would  be  marked  by  an  abrupt  and  instantaneous  transi- 
tion from  the  blaze  of  solar  light  to  the  most  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,,  the  morning  would  be  characterized  by  an  equally  abrupt 
change  from  absolute  darkness  to  broad,  unmitigated  sunshine. 

In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  we  could  have  no  clouds ;  day  would  be 
one  unvaried  wearisome  glare  of  the  sun.  The  bright  azure  sky,  so  grateful 
to  the  sight,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  color  of  the  air  reflected  to  the 
eye.  The  air  whioh  fills  a  room  is  not  perceived  to  be  blue  only  because  it  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  excite  in  the  eye  any  perception  of  its 
color;  just  as  a  glass  of  sea- water  seems  translucent  and  colorless,  while  the 
same  water  viewed  dirough  a  considerable  depth,  appears  with  its  proper  hue 
of  green. 

When  we  look  up,  therefore,  through  forty  miles  of  atmosphere,  we  behold 
it  of  its  proper  tint  of  blue.  In  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere  the  great  vault 
of  the  heavens  would  present  one  unvaried  and  eternal  black,  ihh  stars  dimly 
twinkling  here  and  there,  the  whole  forming  a  most  funereal  contrast  with  the 
bright  orb  which  would  be  seen  holding  its  solitary  course  through  this  eternal 
expanse  of  darkness. 

The  atmosphere  produces  effects  on  the  temperature  of  our  habitation  which 

Q  not  less  important.  It  retains  and  diffuses  warmth,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  sun  above,  or  from  sources  of  internal  heat  within  the  globe  itself. 
What  situation  with  respect  to  temperature  we  should  be  placed  in  by  its  ab- 
sence, or  even  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  quantity  or  density,  may  be 
easily  inferred  by  considering  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
placed  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  leave  below  them  a  large  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  summits  of  lofty  ridges,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Himalaya,  are  examples  of  this.  No  intensity  of  direct  solar  heat  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  dense  atmosphere,  and  even  within 
the  tropics  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  form  at  elevations  above  14,000  feet. 
The  summits  of  the  Andes  are  clothed  in  everlasting  snow. 

Had  we,  therefore,  been  unprovided  with  an  atmosphere,  or  even  had  our 
atmosphere  been  so  rare  and  attenuated  as  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles 
(scarcely  one  tenth  of  its  whole  height),  the  waters  of  our  oceans  would  have 
been  solid.  Vegetation  could  never  have  existed,  and  in  spite  of  the  light 
and  genial  warmtii  of  the  sun — ^in  spite  of  the  grateful  changes  of  season — in 
spite  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  provision  by  which  spring  succeeds  winter, 
and  is  followed  by  summer  and  autumn,  the  earth  would  have  been  a  barren 
and  arid  waste,  enveloped  in  a  shell  of  eternal  ice,  devoid  of  life,  motion,  form,  . 
and  beauty.  I 
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Seeing,  then,  how  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  animal  and  vegetable 
world  an  atmosphere  is — ^how  indispensable  its  presence  is  to  a  society  of  crea- 
tures whose  means  of  intercommunication  is  sound — and  yet  bearing  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  this  atmosphere  is  not  essential  to  any  of  the  great  mechan- 
ical functions  of  the  earth  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system — considering 
also  that  without  its  presence  the  part  winch  that  earth,  as  a  whole,  perfomas 
in  the  society  of  the  planets,  would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is— can  we  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  atmosphere  was  cast  around  the  earth  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  of  the  well-being  of  its  occupants — ^to  afford  them  a  genial 
warmth — ^to  give  them  diffused  and  gentle  light — ^to  convey  the  varieties  of 
sound — to  promote  and  facilitate  social  felicity,  by  supplying  the  means  of 
intercommunication  by  language — ^to  preserve  the  seas  liquid — and  supplying 
propitious  winds  to  stimulate  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  knit  together  the 
races  of  beings  who  occupy  its  roost  distant  points  by  the  kindly  bonds  of  re- 
ciprocal beneficence  ?  If  then  such,  and  such  only,  be  admitted  to  be  the  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  our  atmosphere,  the  question  whether  other  planets,  in  situa- 
tions resembling  ours,  are  occupied  by  similar  beings,  must  be  materially  iniln- 
enced  by  the  result  of  ah  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  planets  are 
supplied  with  like  atmospheres. 

Telescopic  observations  have  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  answered  this 
question.  The  atmosphere  around  the  planets  are  as  palpable  to  sight  as  the 
clouds  which  float  on  our  own.  Venus  and  Mercury  are  enveloped  in  thick 
atmospheres :  in  the  former  the  air  is  especially  conspicuous,  nay,  we  can 
even  see  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  in  that  distant  world.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  Mars  is  likewise  apparent.  We  see  the  clouds  floating  on  it.  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  afford  not  less  unequivocal  manifestations  of  atmospheres ; 
and  if  we  have  not  the  same  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  case  of  Her- 
schelj  we  have  abundant  reason  for  the  want  of  it,  in  its  enormous  distance  and 
the  hitherto  deficiency  of  telescopic  power. 

The  ascertained  existence  of  clouds  in  the  planets  proves  more  than  the 
mere  presence  of  atmospheres  upon  them.  An  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port clouds,  but  must  not  be  identified  with  them.  Clouds  are  no  more  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  than  the  mud  and  sand  which  float  in  a  turbid  river  are 
parts  of  its  waters.  Water  is  converted  into  vapors  by  the  agency  of  the  sun 
and  wind.  This  vapor,  when  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  &e  liquid,  is  gen- 
erally lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  it. 
It  rises  into  more  exalted  regions,  where,  by  the  agency  of  cold,  and  by  electri- 
city, it  is  made  to  resume  its  liquid  state,  but  in  such  minute  particles  that  it 
floats  and  forms  those  semi-opaque  masses  called  clouds.  Clouds  are,  then,  in 
fact,  water  existing  in  a  very  minute  state  of  mechanical  division,  and  affected 
in  peculiar  ways  by  electricity. 

When  these  particles  are  caused  to  coalesce  into  drops  or  spherules  of  wa- 
ter— an  effect  which  may  arise  from  temperature  or  electricity,  or  bo^  combined 
— their  weight  renders  their  further  suspension  impossible,  and  they  descend  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  rain ;  or  if  the  cold  be  so  great  as  to  congeal  the  par- 
ticles before  they  coalesce  into  globules,  they  descend  in  the  form  of  snow  ;  or. 
finally,  if  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat  caused  by  electrical  influences  their 
solidification  is  effected  into  drops,  they  come  down  in  the  form  of  hail. 

Thus  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds  is  made  manifest,  there  watbr  must 
exist ;  there  evaporation  must  go  on ;  there  electricitt,  with  its  train  of  kin- 
dred phenomena,  must  reign ;  thsre  rains  must  fall ;  ther^  hail  and  snow 
must  descend. 

That  healthful  and  refreshing  winds  agitate  the  atmospheres  of  the  group  of 
worlds  in  the  centre  of  which  our  son  presides,  and  of  which  he  is  the  common 
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band — tbat  showers  refresh  their  surfaces — that  their  climates  and  seasons  are 
modified  by  evaporation-"— that  their  continents  are  bounded  by  seas  and  oceans 
— ^that  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  winds  which  convert  the  surfaces  of  their 
waters  into  highroads  for  nations — ^these  and  a  thousand  other  consequences  of 
what  has  been  here  explained,  all  tending  to  one  conclusion — that  these  vari- 
ous globes  are  placed  in  the  system  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  earth — ^ihat 
they  are  in  fac^  the  dwellings  of  beings  in  all  respects,  even  from  their  lowest 
physical  wants  to  their  highest  social  advantages,  like  ourselves,  crowd  upon 
the  mind  so  thickly  that  we  can  scarcely  give  them  expression  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  order. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  by  immediate  observation  we  may  not  perceive 
the  geographical  surfaces  of  the  planets,  so  as  to  declare  by  direct  survey 
their  divisions  of  land  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  and  other  varieties  of 
surface. 

Even  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  subject  will  render  apparent  some 
great  difficulties  which  must  obstruct  such  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  planets.  The  very  presence  of  those  atmospheres  and  the  clouds  with  which 
they  are  loaded,  offers  a  serious  obstruction  to  any  observations  having  for 
their  object  to  ascertain  the  geographical  character  of  their  surfaces.  The 
great  distance  of  some  of  them  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  such  an  inquiry ; 
still,  where  some  peculiar  circumstances  favor  jthe  observation,  something  has 
been  done  in  this  investigation. 

Venus  and  Mars,  the  two  planets  in  the  system  which  come  nearest  to  the 
path  of  the  earth,  are  evidently  the  most  eligible  objects  for  such  an  inquiry, 
and  sufficient  has  been  ascertained,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  planet, 
to  draw  very  closely  indeed  the  ties  of  analogy  by  which  the  planets  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  dense  atmosphere  and  thick  clouds  with  which  Yenus 
and  Mercury  are  constantly  enveloped,  the  existence  of  mountains  of  great  eleva- 
tion upon  them  has  been  discovered  \  but  it  is  upon  the  planet  Mars  that  the 
most  surprising  advances  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  telescopic  in- 
quiry. The  Prussian  astronomers,  Beer  and  Madler,  have  devoted  their  labors 
for  many  years  back  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the  result  has  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  map  of  the  geography  of  that  planet,  almost  as  exact  and  well 
defined  as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own.  In  fact,  the  geographical  outlines 
of  land  and  water  have  been  made  apparent  upon  it.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
other  planets  on  which  the  clouds  clear  away  sufficiently  to  disclose  to  our  view 
their  geographical  nature,  the  surface  is  tlie  same  as  our  own ;  and  analogy 
justifies  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  could  get  an  equally  clear  view  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  other  planets,  we  should  find  upon  them  the  same  characteristics. 

Connected  with  the  observations  of  these  Prussian  astronomers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  younger  Herschel  on  the  planet  Mars,  there  is  a  circumstance  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  without  noticing  it  here.  They  have  discovered,  on 
the  polar  regions  of  that  planet,  an  extensive  deposition  of  snow,  which  is 
found,  in  a  great  degree,  to  melt  away  during  the  summer,  and  to  be  reproduced 
during  the  winter. 

In  tracing  the  analogies  whieh  prove  the  suitableness  of  the  planets  for  in- 
habitable globes,  and  which  connect  them  by  ties  of  kindred  with  the  earth, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  is  dependant  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  composing  these  planets,  compared  with  their  volumes  or  bulks.  Let  us 
see  how  this  affects  the  condition  of  the  organized  creatures  that  dwell  upon 
them. 

Ail  organized  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain limited  amount  of  bodily  strength.     In  the  case  of  animals,  which  have 
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powers  of  locomotion,  this  strength  is  regulated  with  reference  to  their  weight, 
and  the  extent  and  quantity  of  motion  necessary  for  their  well-being  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  structure  of  every  animal  is  «uch,  in  the  first  place, 
as  to  give  it  strength  to  support  and  move  its  own  body ;  but  this  is  not  enough ; 
it  must  have  a  furUier  amount  of  disposable  force,  to  enable  it  to  supply  its  own 
wants  by  the  pursuit  of  its  prey ;  by  the  collection  of  its  food ;  by  the  erection  of 
its  dweUing ;  and,  in  general,  by  its  labor  in  the  supply  of  its  physical  wants. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables,  the  strength  must  be  sufficient  to  support  its  weight, 
and  resist  those  external  disturbances  to  which  it  is  exposed — such  as  the  ac- 
tion of  winds  and  other  natural  effects.  But  what,  let  us  ask,  regulates  this 
necessary  quantity  of  strength  ?  What  is  the  chief  resistance  which  it  has  to 
overcome  ?  We  answer,  mainly  the  weight  of  the  creature  itself.  But  again  ; 
what  is  this  weight  ?  It  is  a  force  produced  by  what  ?  .  By  the  combined  at- 
tractions of  the  whole  mass  of  matter  composing  the  globe  of  the  earth,  exer- 
cised upon  the  matter  composing  the  creature  itself;  thus  the  weight  of  a  man 
is  merely  the  amount  of  the  attraction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  exercised  upon 
the  matter  composing  the  body  of  the  man.  The  amount  of  this  attraction, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth ;  but  not  on  that 
alone :  it  is  a  universal  law  of  nature,  that  the  energy  of  the  attraction  exerted 
by  matter,  is  increased  with  the  proximity  of  the  attracted  body  to  the  centre 
of  the  attracted  mass.  Now  if  die  matter  composing  the  globe  of  the  earth 
were  condensed  into  half  its  present  bulk,  all  bodies  placed  upon  the  surface, 
being  proportionally  nearer  the  centre,  would  be  attracted  with  greater  energy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  of  the  earth  were  swelled  into  a  larger 
bulk,  the  distance  of  objects  on  the  surface  from  the  centre  being  proportion- 
ally increased,  the  energy  of  the  attraction  would  be  diminished.  In  the  one  case 
the  weights  of  all  bodies  would  be  augmented,  and  in  the  other  they  would  be 
diminished.  The  weights,  then,  of  bodies  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
depend  conjointly  in  the  mass  of  matter  composing  the  earth,  and  on  its 
density. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  adaptation  which  we  see  usually  to  prevail  between 
the  strength  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  weights,  is,  in  reality,  an  exquisite 
harmony  which  is  maintained  between  the  strength  of  these  infinitely  various 
tribes  of  organized  creatures,  and  the  mass  and  density  of  the  globe  upon  which 
they  are  placed ;  the  slightest  disturbance  or  change  in  this  relation  woidd 
utterly  derange  the  fitness  of  things,  and  would  render  the  globe  unfit  for  its 
creatures,  and  its  creatures  unfit  for  the  globe.  The  amouint  of  attraction,  or, 
to  use  the  more  familiar  term,  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  is,  then,  an  index,  so  to  speak,  to  the  organization  of  the  creatures  placed 
upon  the  globe.  If  we  would,  then,  inquire  respecting  the  probable  organiza- 
tion of  the  dwellers  upon  the  planets,  one  of  the  means  of  our  inquiry  would 
be  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  weights  of  bodies  upon  their  surfaces.  Physi- 
cal science  enables  us  perfectly  to  accomplish  this.  The  masses  of  matter 
composing  all  the  planets  have  been  discovered  with  a  great  degree  of  precision. 
Their  magnitudes  have  also  been  measured.  Now,  to  ascertain  the  weights  of  i 
bodies  placed  upon  the  surface  of  any  of  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
their  masses  and  their  magnitudes.  The  weight  of  a  body  placed  upon  any 
planet  is  greater  or  less,  ecsteris  paribus,  than  the  weight  of  a  body  placed  upon  the 
earth,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  planet  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth.  If  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of 
the  planet  be  double  the  corresponding  distance  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  then 
the  weight  of  bodies  upon  its  surface  would,  on  that  account  alone,  be  four 
times  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  planet  were  sixteen  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  matter  in  the 
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earth,  then  the  weight  of  bodies  on  the  planet,  on  that  account  alone,  would  be 
sixteen  times  greater.  The  weight,  then,  on  the  one  score,  would  be  sixteen 
times  greater,  and  on  the  other,  four  times  less  $  the  result  being  that  the  actual 
weight  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  four  times  greater  than  upon  the 
earth.  Such  are  the  principles  by  which  may  be  calculated  the  weights  of 
bodies  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  diiOferent  planets.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
weights  of  bodies  on  the  surfaces  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  upon  the  earth ;  that  upon  Mercury  they  are  one  half  less,  and  on 
Jupiter  three  times  more.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  diere  are  no  very  extreme 
deviations  in  weight,  comparing  the  ^UIface  of  one  planet  with  another,  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  infer  the  probability  of  an  organisation  not  very  diiOferent 
upon  the  several  planets. 

We  have  already  explained  by  how  easy  means  the  great  variety  of  light 
and  warmth  conveyed  to  the  different  planets  by  the  sun  may  be  practically 
equalized,  by  the  adaptation  of  the  organization  of  the  eye,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  density  of  the  atmospheire;  Since,  however,  this  difference  in  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  planets  excites  usually  much  attention,  it  may  be  well  here, 
before  closing  this  discourse,  to  enlarge  somewhat  further  on  this  point. 

The  principles  of  optica  prove  that  the  sun's  light  will  be  less  upon  the 
planet  Mars  than  upon  the  earth,  in  the  prc^rtion  of  one  to  ttoo.  Jupiter  will 
receive  about  twenty-five  times,  and  Saturn  about  one  hundred  times  less 
warmth  than  the  earth  does,  while  the  diminutioii  in  the  case  of  the  most  re- 
mote planet,  Herschel,  will  be  nearly  four  hundred  fold ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth,  the  one  will  re- 
ceive twice,  and  the  other  seven  times,  as  much  light  and  warmth  as  the  earth 
does.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  to  these  planets  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  Jupiter  it  will  have  an  apparent  diameter  five  times  less  than 
to  the  earth.  To  Saturn,  the  diameter  will  be  ten  times  less,  and  to  the  planet 
Herschel  nearly  twenty  times  less. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  behold  it  is  measured  by  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  minutes ;  consequently,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Herschel 
it  will  appear  under  an  angle  less  than  two  minutes,  or  about  three  times  the 
size  of  Jupiter  when  that  planet  appears  the  largest  and  brightest.  We  should, 
however,  foun  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  actual  light  of  the  sun  under 
these  circumstanes  by  these  comparisons.  It  shines  by  its  own  light,  whereas 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  compared  shine  with  reflected 
light.  The  full  moon  has  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  the  sun,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  shines  with  direct,  and  the  other  with  reflected  light ; 
how  much  is  lost  in  splendor  on  this  score  may  be  judged,  when  we  state  that 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the 
sun  ;  we  may  also  form  some  guess  at  the  effect  of  the  sun's  light,  even  at  the 
most  remote  planet,  Herschel,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  gives  a  light  equal  nearly 
to  that  of  a  thousand  full  moons. 

If  we  could  actually  behold  the  .day  of  Saturn  and  Herschel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus  on  the  other,  we  should  be  surprised  how 
disproportionate  to  their  numerical  representation  their  apparent  splendor  would 
be.  The  eye  is  a  bad  photometer.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  half  the  sun's 
disk  is  covered,  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  diminished  light ;  and  even  when 
the  eclipse  is  nearly  total — when  only  a  thin  crescent  of  the  sun  remains  un- 
covered— ^there  is  still  the  broad  light  of  day,  though  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  splendor.  A  thick  covering  of  clouds  upon  the  firmament  produces  an  im- 
mense numerical  diminution  of  the  light  of  day,  yet  we  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence in  being  exposed  to  all  the  varying  degrees  of  splendor  between  that  and 
the  unclouded  radiance  of  a  summer's  sun. 
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How  various  may  be  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  temperature  in  places 
receiving  exactly  the  same  influences  from  the  sun's  rays,  will  be  apparent  by 
a  reference  to  the  tropical  regions  of  our  own  globe.  There  under  the  same 
influences  of  the  same  solar  heat,  we  have  in  different  elevations  every  variety 
of  climate  and  temperature.  On  the  general  surface,  near  the  elevation  of  the 
sea,  we  have  the  fierce  climate  of  the  torrid  zone ;  we  have  only  to  ascend 
the  mountains  to  a  certain  height,  to  behold  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of  the 
temperate  zone  ;  while  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  we  encounter  all  the  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  (rigid  zone.  In  the  low 
valleys  of  the  Andes  are  rich  bananas  and  palms,  while  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  range  produce  oaks,  firs,  and  the  tribes  common  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  oak  flourishes  on  them  at  elevations  varying  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
feet.  At  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  height  vegetation  disappears,  save  the  lichens, 
and  then  we  enter  the  solitude  of  everlasting  snow,  in  which  every  living  thing 
disappears. 

How  easy,  then,  and  how  natural,  is  it  not,  to  conceive  that  atmospheric  ar- 
rangements like  those  which,  under  a  tropical  sun,  produce  at  certain  eleva- 
tions the  moderate  temperature  of  our  own  plimate — at  others,  less  or  greater, 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  line,  or  the  rigor  of  the  poles — ^may  be  the  means  of 
modifying  the  varieties  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  in  different  planets 
by  their  different  distances  from  the  sun ! 

Such  is,  then,  the  brief  view  which  we  offer  of  that  vast  body  of  analogy 
which  leads  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind,  that  loves  to  see  the  most  ex- 
alted attributes  of  Divine  power  manifested  throughout  ail  parts  of  creation,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse the  same  functions,  and  are  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for  the 
same  moral  purposes,  and  with  the  same  destinies,  as  the  earth. 
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Although  perhaps  the  nioon  is  the  object  among  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  presents  the  subject  of  most  interesting  inquiry  to  the  world  in  general, 
yet,  to  the  thoughtliil  and  contemplative  mind,  the  Sun  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
vastly  superior  interest.  The  sun — ^the  fountain  of  li^ht  and  life  to  a  family 
of  circumvolving  worlds — ^the  inexhaustible  store  of  genial  warmth  by  which  the 
countless  tribes  of  organized  beings  that  people  these  globes  are  sustained — 
the  physical  bond  whose  predominating  attraction  gives  stability,  uniformity, 
and  harmony,  to  the  movements  of  the  entire  planetary  system :  to  collect  to- 
gether in  a  brief  compass  the  information  which  modem  scientific  research  has 
supplied  relating  to  this  body,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  interestuig  and 
agreeable  task. 

DISTANCE   OF   THE   SUN. 

When  we  direct  our  inquiries  to  any  object  in  the  heavens,  the  first  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves  naturally  to  us  are,  "  What  is  its  distance, 
magnitade,  motion,  and  position  1"  When  we  say  that  die  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system  can  be  measured  with  the  same  degree 
of  relative  accuracy  with  which  we  ascertain  the  distances  of  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  eartii,  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
kind  usually  receive  the  statement  with  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  and  incredu- 
lity ;  they  cannpt  conceive  how  such  spaces  can  be  accurately  measured,  or 
indeed  measured  at  all.  Thus,  when  they  are  told  that  the  sun  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  earth  amounting  to  nearly  100,000,000  of  miles,  the  mind  instantiy  re- 
volts from  the  idea  that  such  a  space  could  be  exactly  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated. Yet,  let  us  ask,  why  this  difficulty  ?  whence  this  incredulity  ?  Is  it 
because  the  distance  thus  measured  is  enormously  great  ?  Greater  transcend- 
ently  Uian  any  distance  we  are  accustumed  to  contemplate  upon  our  own  globe  ? 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  magnitude  of  a  distance  or  space  does  not  constitute  , 
of  itself  any  difficulty  in  its  admeasurement.     Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  \ 
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often  the  case  that  we  are  able  to  measure  large  distances  with  greater  ac-  < 
curacy  than  small  ones  ;  this  is  frequently  so  in  the  surveys  conducted  on  the  \ 
surface  of  our  own  globe.     If,  then,  the  greatness  of  the  magnitudes  does  not  * 
constitute  of  itself  any  difficulty,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  doubt  entertained  < 
by  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  such  measurement  ?     It  will,  perhaps,  be  | 
replied  that  the  object,  whose  distance  we  claim  to  have  measured,  is  inacces-  ! 
sible  to  us  ;  that  we  cannot  travel  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  therefore  | 
cannot  be  conceived  to  measure  it.     But  again,  let  us  ask  whether  this  cir-  \ 
cumstance  of  being  inaccessible  constitutes  any  real  difficulty  in  the  measure-  | 
ment  of  the  distance  of  an  object  ?     The  military  engineer,  who  directs  his  \ 
projectiles  against  the  buildings  within  a  town  which  is  besieged,  can,  as  we 
weU  know,  level  them  so  as  to  cause  a  shell  to  drop  on  any  individual  building 
which  may  have  been  chosen.    To  do  this,  he  must  know  the  exact  distance 
of  the  building  from  the  mortar.     Yet  the  building  is  inaccessible  to  him ;  the 
walls  of  the  town,  the  fortifications,  and  perhaps  a  river,  intervene.    Yet  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  distance  of  this  inaccessible  building.    To 
accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space  upon  the  ground  he  occupies,  called  the 
base  line,  from  the  extremities  of  which  he  takes  the  bearings  or  directions  of 
the  building  in  question.     From  these  bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the 
base  line,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate  by  the  most  simple  principles  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic  the  distance  of  the  building  in  question.    Now  imagine  the 
building  in  question  to  be  die  sun,  and  the  base  line  to  be  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth :  in  what  respect  would  the  problem  be  altered  ?    The 
building  within  the  town  is  inaccessible — so  is  the  sun  ;  the  base  line  of  the 
engineer  is  exactly  known — so  is  the  diameter  Qf  the  earth ;  the  bearings  of 
the  building  from  the  ends  of  the  base  line  are  known — so  are  the  bearings  of 
the  sun's  centre  from  the  extremes  of  the  earth's  diameter.    The  problems  are, 
in  fact,  identical ;  they  differ  in  nothing  except  the  accidental  and  unimportant 
circumstance  of  Uie  magnitudes  of  the  lines  and  angles  that  enter  the  question. 
In  short,  the  measurement  of  distances  of  objects  in  the  heavens  is  effected 
upon  principles  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  measurement 
of  distances  upon  the.  earth ;  nor  are  they  attended  with  a  greater  difficulty,  or 
more  extensive  sources  of  error. 

By  such  means,  then,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  distance  of  the 
snn  from  the  earth  is  about  100,000,000  of  miles.  The  distance  is  more  ex* 
actly  95,000,000  of  miles  ;  but  let  me  counsel  those,  who  for  the  mere  pur* 
pose  of  general  information,  and  without  any  strictly  or  scientific  object,  study 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  be  content  to  confine  themselves  generally  to  round 
numbers — they  are  more  easily  remembered,  and  answer  all  purposes  as  well ; 
for  this  reason  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  these  discourses,  generally  adopt,  in 
the  expression  of  distances,  magnitudes,  motions,  and  times,  the  nearest  round 
numbers. 


MAONXTUDB   OF  THE  SUN. 

Having  explained  the  distance  of  the  sun,  let  us  now  see  how  its  magnitude 
can  be  ascertained.  There  is  one  general  principle  by  which  the  magnitudes 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  ascertained  when  their  distance  is  known. 
This  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  by  the  device  of  comparing  them  with  some  ob- 
ject of  known  magnitude  and  which  at  any  known  distance  will  have  the  same 
apparent  size.  As  this  is  important,  considered  as  a  general  principle  applied 
to  all  objects  in  the  heavens,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  develop  it  some- 
what fully  in  its  application  to  the  present  object,  the  sun. 
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The  common  observation  of  every  one  who  directs  his  view  to  the  heavens, 
will  inform  him  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  and  fuD  moon  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
sixe.  The  mere  effect  of  ordinary  visual  observation  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
establish  thb  ;  but  if  more  be  desired,  instruments  expressly  adapted  to  meas- 
ure the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objects  may  be  applied.  We  are  also  con- 
firmed in  the  fact  by  the  consideration  of  the  well-known  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses.  A  solar  eclipse  is  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the  globe  of  the 
moon  between  the  eye  and  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
central  when  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  directly  in  line  between  the  eye  and 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  When  this  takes  place  we  find  that  the  globe  of  the 
moon  generally  covers,  pretty  exactly  that  of  the  sun.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
slight  rariation  in  the  apparent  size  of  these  bodies,  from  a  cause  that  we  shall 
explain  on  another  occasion,  the  moon  at  one  time  a  little  more  than  covers  the 
sun  and  at  another  time  a  little  less.  In  short,  the  average  apparent  magnitude 
of  these  bodies  are  the  same,  the  one  exactly  covering  or  concealing  the  other. 

But  we  have  already  stated  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  miles.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  four 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon ;  yet  these  two  globes  appear  to 
the  eye  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  sun,  notwithstanding  its  being  four 
hundred  times  farther  off,  appears  just  as  large  as  the  moon.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  infer  respecting  its  real  magnitude  ?  If  the  sun  were  really  equid  in 
magnitude  to  the  moon,  it  would  assuredly  appear  four  hundred  times  less  at  four 
hundred  times  a  greater  distance :  but  as  at  that  greater  distance  it  does  not  ap- 
pear less  or  greater,  but  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  irresistible  conclusion 
level  to  the  apprehension  of  any  understanding,  is,  that  the  sun  must  in  reahty 
be  four  hundred  times  greater  in  its  diameter  than  the  moon.  If  it  were  less, 
at  four  hundred  times  the  moon's  distance,  it  would  appear  less  than  that  of  the 
moon ;  if  it  were  greater,  at  that  distance  it  would  appear  greater.  It  follows, 
then,  that  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  must  assuredly  be  four  hundred  times  greater.  Now  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  absolute  measurement  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon  measures 
about  two  thousand  miles.  If  we  multiply  this  by  four  hundred  we  shall  ob- 
tain eight  hundred  thousand  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 

These  calculations  have  been  made  roughly  and  in  round  numbers ;  more  ac- 
curately, the  diameter  of  the  sun  measures  888,000  miles,  but  as  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  round  numbers,  we  shall  call  the  sun's  diameter 
900,000  miles.  Such  is  the  stupendous  mass  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem which,  by  its  attraction,  coerces  the  movements  of  the  planets. 

Such  magnitudes  are  so  far  beyond  all  the  ordinary  standards  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  that  the  imagination  is  confounded  in  its  efforts  to  form  to  itself  any 
distinct  conception  of  them.  Let  us  see  whether  we  may  not  find  some  illus- 
tration which  will  aid  the  understanding  in  conceiving  the  dimensions  of  this 
immense  globe.  We  know  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  eight 
thousand  miles,  and  that  the  moon  holds  its  monthly  course  around  it  at  the  £s- 
tance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles.  Let  us  suppose  the  centre 
of  the  earth  at  £.,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Let  the  moon,  M., 
hold  its  monthly  course  around  it,  the  distance  from  M.  to  £.  will  then  be 
about  two  hunted  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun,  S.,  is 
at  a  distance  irom  its  centre  E.  a  little  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand miles.  Consequently  it  follows  that  the  earth  and  its  moons  woidd  thus 
be  not  only  continued  within  the  globe  of  the  sun,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun 
would  even  then  be  two  hundred  thousand  miles  outside  the  monthly  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  sun  would,  in  fact,  contain  the  moon  and  earth  within  it,  and 
have  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles  to  spare ! 
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VOLUME   OF   THE   SUN. 

But  we  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  let  as  now 
consider  its  bulk.  When  we  know  the  diameters  of  two  globes  we  can  always, 
by  an  easy  operation  of  arithmetic,  estimate  theirbulks.  Thus,  if  one  globe  have 
a  diameter  double  another,  the  bulk  of  the  former  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
the  latter.  If  the  diameter  be  ten  times  greater,  the  bulk  will  be  a  thousand 
fold  greater,  and  so  on.  Now  we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  from  which  we 
infer,  by  the  same  principles  of  arithmetic,  diat  the  bulk  of  the  sun  must  be 
very  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth.  To 
make  a  globe  like  the  sun,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  roll  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  globes  like  the  earth  into  one !  It  is  found  by  consid- 
ering the  bulks  of  the  different  planets,  that  if  all  the  planets  and  satellites  in 
the  solar  system  were  moulded  into  a  single  globe,  that  globe  would  still  not 
exceed  the  Ave  hundredth  part  the  globe  of  the  sun  :  in  other  words,  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  bodies  of  the  system. 

WEIGHT   OF   THE    SITN. 

The  astronomer,  however,  is  called  upon  to  execute  processes  more  difficult 
and  yet  no  less  indispensable,  than  the  mere  measurement  of  distances  and 
magnitudes.  If  we  desire  to  know  the  quantities  of  matter  composing  those 
distant  orbs,  we  must  not  merely  measure  their  magnitudes  and  fathom  their 
distances,  but  we  must  wing  our  flight,  in  imagination,  across  those  vast  dis- 
tances which  separate  us  from  them  and  weigh  their  stupendous  masses.  If 
the  popular  student  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  and  comprehend  how  we  can 
measure  distances  and  magnitudes  such  as  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  how 
much  more  will  he  be  confounded  when  he  is  assured  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  balance  of  the  most  unerring  exactitude  in  which  we  can  place  those 
vast  orbs  and  poise  them  !  The  globe  of  the  sun  itself,  transcendently  greater 
than  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  put  together,  is  weighed  with  as  great  relative 
precision,  as  that  with  which  the  chemist  in  his  analysis,  estimates  the  weights 
of  the  constituents  of  the  bodies  which  pass  under  his  hands.     As  the  general 
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principles  by  which  the  weights  of  the  bodies  of  the  nniverse  are  ascertained 
is  in  spirit  the  same  for  all,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  explain  the  method, 
once  for  all,  in  its  application  to  the  sun. 

When  a  body  revolves  in  a  circle,  we  know  from  common  and  familiar  ex- 
periments that  it  has  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
tendency  is  greater  the  more  rapidly  the  body  revolves  and  the  greater  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  The  boy  who  whirls  a  stone  in  a  sling  is  conscious 
of  this  physical  truth.  The  stone,  as  it  revolves,  stretches  the  string  with  a 
certain  definite  force ;  this  force  is  not  in  the  gravity  of  the  stone,  for  it  would 
be  equally  manifested  if  the  stone  revolved  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  that 
tendency  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  and  which  is  technically  called  cen- 
trifugal force.  If  you  increase  the  velocity  with  which  the  stone  is  whirled 
round,  you  will  find  the  string  will  be  more  and  more  tightly  stretched,  and 
you  may  augment  the  velocity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the  string.  If  you 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  string,  preserving  the  same  velocity  of  rotation,  you  will 
find  that  the  tendency  to  stretch  the  string  will  be  proportionally  increased  or 
diminished  ;  in  short,  a  fixed  rule  or  law,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  a  series  of  simple  experiments  which  will  enable  us  to  predict  how 
much  the  string  will  be  stretched,  provided  we  know  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  weight  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the  time  it  takes  to  make 
each  revolution. 

To  apply  this  general  principle,  then,  to  the  case  before  us,  let  it  be  consid- 
ered that  the  moon  in  its  monthly  course  revolves  in  a  circle  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  We  know  its  distance  and  we  know  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
make  each  revolution,  we  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  declare  with  what 
force  it  would  stretch  a  string,  tying  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  That  the 
moon  exercises  such  a  force  cannot  then  be  doubted.  But  on  what,  it  will  be 
asked,  is  that  force  expended  ?  There  is  no  string,  rod,  or  any  other  material 
or  tangible  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And 
yet  the  moon  is  held  as  firmly  and  steadily  in  its  circular  course  round  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  tied  to  the  centre  by  a  string.  In  the  absence  of  the  string 
there  must  then  be  some  physical  agency  which  plays  its  part ;  there  must  be 
something  to  resist  that  tendency  which  the  string,  if  there,  would  have  resist- 
ed. That  something  was  discovered  by  Newton  to  be  the  attraction  of  the 
earth's  gravitation  exercised  upon  the  moon  and  holding  the  moon  in  its  cir- 
cular orbit,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  be  held  by  the  string  which  has 
been  just  described.  As  we  know,  by  the  simple  mechanical  law  above  ex- 
plaint,  the  force  with  which  that  string  would  be  stretched  by  the  moon  in 
this  case,  we  are  enabled  by  the  sanie  principle  to  say  what  is  the  amount 
of  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exercises  upon  the  moon  to  keep  it  in  its 
monthly  orbit. 

In  this  manner,  in  general,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  force  of  attraction 
which  a  central  mass  exercises  upon  another  body  revolving  in  a  circle  round 
it  at  a  known  distance,  and  in  a  known  time. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  the  distance  ^nd  time  of  the  moon's  revo- 
lution round  the  earth,  we  also  know  the  distance  and  time  of  the  earth's  revo- 
lution round  the  sun.  We  are  thus,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  two 
distances,  in  a  condition  to  compare  the  actual  amount  of  attraction  which  the 
earth  and  the  sun  respectively  exercise  upon  bodies  revolving  round  them,  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  sun  upon  any  body 
is  greater  than  the  attraction  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  earth  upon  the 
same  body  in  a  like  position,  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  one.  But  as  these  attractions  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  the  respective 
masses  of  matter  composing  the  sun  and  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
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of  the  sun,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  mass  of  matter  composing  it,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  times  greater  than  the  the  mass  of  matter  or  weight 
of  the  earth. 

To  make  a  globe  as  heavy  as  the  sun,  it  would  then  be  necessaiy  to  agglom- 
merate  into  one  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  globes  like  the  earth. 

DENSITY  OF  THB   STJN. 

Having  ascertained  the  weights  and  bulks  of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  determine  their  densities,  and  thus  to  obtain  some  clue  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  constituent  materials.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  about  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  greater  in  the  much  less  proportion  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  to  one.  Let  us  see  to  what  inference  this  leads  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  composes  the  sun.  If  the  materials  of  the 
sun  were  similar  to  those  of  the  earth,  its  weight  would  necessarily  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  bulk,  and  in  thui  case,  of 
course,  the  weight  of  the  sun  would  be  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand 
times  that  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  less.  Consequently,  it  follows  that  the  constituent  materials  of 
the  sun  are  lighter  than  those  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to 
one.  The  density  of  the  sun  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  solar  orb  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  globe 
of  the  same  magnitude  composed  altogether  of  water. 

FORM   AND   ROTATION   OF   THB   SUN. 

Although  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  rigor  of  scientific  research,  it 
might  appear  sufficiently  evident,  vrithout  further  demonstration,  that  the  son 
is  globular  in  its  form,  yet  the  more  exact  methods  pursued  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  physics  demand  that  we  should  find  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  solar  orb  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  always  cir- 
cular. It  is  barely  possible,  however  improbable,  that  a  fiat  circular  disk  of 
matter,  the  face  of  which  should  always  be  presented  to  the  earth,  might  be 
the  form  of  the  sun ;  and  indeed  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  farms  which, 
by  a  particular  arrangement  of  their  motions,  might  present  to  the  eye  a  circu- 
lar appearance  as  well  as  a  globe  or  sphere.  To  prove,  then,  that  a  body  is 
globular,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  alwa3rs  appears 
circular. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  the  sun,  we  discover  upon  it  certain  marks 
or  spots,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently.  We  observe  that 
these  marks,  while  they  preserve  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other,  move  regularly  from  one  side  of  the  sun  to  the  other.  They  disap- 
pear, and  continue  to  be  invisible  for  a  certain  time,  come  into  view  again  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  once  more  pass  over  the  sun's  disk.  This  is  an  effect  which 
would  evidently  be  produced  by  marks  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  the  globe 
itself  revolving  on  an  axis,  and  canying  these  marks  upon  it.  That  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  periods  of  rotation  for 
all  these  marks  are  found  to  be  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  about  twenty-five  and  a 
half  days.  Such  is,  then,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis,  and  that 
it  is  a  globe  remains  no  longer  doubtful,  since  the  globe  is  the  only  body  which, 
while  it  revolves  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  could  always  present  the  circular 
appearance  to  the  eye.  The  axis  on  which  the  sun  revolves  is  very  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
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sun  upon  the  axis  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  from  west  to  east. 

SPOTS   ON   THE   SUN. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  was  the  discovery 
of  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  the  examination  of  these  has  gradually  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  centre  of  our  system. 

When  we  suhmit  a  solar  spot  to  telescopical  examination,  we  discover  its 
appearance  to  he  that  of  an  intensely  black  irregularly-shaped  patch,  edged  with 
a  penumbral  fringe,  the  brightness  of  the  general  surface  of  Uie  sun  gradually 
fading  away  into  the  blackness  of  the  spot.  When  a  spot  is  watched  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  is  found  to  undergo  a  gradual  change  in  its  form  and  magni- 
tude ;  at  first  increasing  gradually  in  size,  until  it  attains  some  definite  limit  of 
magnitude,  when  it  ceases  to  increase,  and  soon  begins,  on  the  contrary,  to 
diminish ;  and  its  diminution  goes  on  gradually,  until  at  length  the  bright  sides 
closing  in  upon  the  dark  patch,  it  dwindles  first  to  a  mere  point,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether.  The  period  which  elapses  between  the  formation  of 
the  spot,  its  gradual  enlargement,  subsequent  diminution,  and  final  disap- 
pearance, is  very  various.  Some  spots  appear  and  disappear  very  rapidly, 
while  others  have  lasted  for  weeks  and  even  for  months.  The  magnitudes 
of  the  spots  are  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself.  At  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  a  spot,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  be  barely  visible, 
must  have  a  diameter  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  square  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  smallest 
space  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  which  would  be  distinctly  seen.  Among  the 
many  spots  which  have  been  recorded,  one  was  observed  by  Mayer,  the 
area  of  which  was  about  fiifleen  hundred  millions  of  miles  square,  or  about 
thirty  times  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Spots  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  all  parts  of  the  sun,  but  that  region  on 
which  they  are  found  generally  to  prevail,  is  one  which  corresponds  with  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  space  extending  about  thirty  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  solar  equator. 
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PHYSICAL   CONSTITUTION   OF   THS   SUN. 

What  are  the  spots  ?  Two,  and  only  two,  suppositions  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  them.  One  supposes  them  to  be  scoriae,  or  dark  scales  of  incombus- 
tible matter  floating  on  the  general  surface  of  the  sun.  The  other  supposes 
them  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun,  the  dark 
part  of  the  spot  being  a  part  of  the  solid  non-luminous  nucleus  of  the  sun.  In 
this  latter  supposition  it  is  assumed  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  is 
a  solid  non-luminous  globe,  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  certain  thickness  of  lu- 
minous matter.  This  latter  supposition  has  been  in  a  great  measure  demon- 
strated by  continued  and  accurate  observations  on  the  spots. 

That  the  spots  are  excavations,  and  not  mere  black  patches  on  the  surface, 
is  proved  by  the  following  observations :  If  we  select  a  spot  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  having  some  definite  form,  such  as  that  of  a  circle,  and 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  same  spot  when,  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  upon 
its  axis  it  is  carried  toward  the  edge,  we  find,  first,  that  the  circle  becomes  an 
oval.  This,  however,  is  what  would  be  expected  even  if  the  spot  were  a 
circular  patch,  inasmuch  as  a  circle  seen  obliquely  is  foreshortened  into  an  oval. 
But  we  find  that  as  the  spot  moves  toward  the  side  of  the  sun's  limb,  the  black 
patch  gradually  disappears,  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  inside  of  the  spot  be- 
comes invisible,  while  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the  spot  increases 
in  apparent  breadth,  so  that  when  the  spot  approaches  the  edge  of  the  sun,  the 
only  part  that  is  visible  is  the  external  penumbral  fringe.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  would  occur  if  the  spot  were  an  excavation.  The  penumbral  fringe 
is  produced  by  the  shelving  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  sloping  down  to  its 
dark  basis.  As  the  spot  is  carried  toward  the  edge  of  the  sun,  the  height  of 
the  inner  side  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  latter  from  view.  The  surface  of  the  inner  shelving  side  also 
takes  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vision  or  very  nearly,  diminishes  in  apparent 
breadth,  and  ceases  to  be  visible,  while  the  surface  of  the  shelving  side  next 
the  edge  of  the  sun  becomes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  and, 
consequently,  appears  of  its  full  breadth. 

In  short,  all  the  variations  of  appearance  which  the  spots  undergo,  as  they 
move  across  the  sun's  disk,  changing  their  distances  and  positions  with  regard 
to  the  sun's  centre,  are  exactly  £ose  changes  of  appearance  which  would  be 
produced  by  an  excavation,  and  not  at  all  those  which  a  dark  patch  on  the 
solar  surface  would  undergo. 

It  may  be  considered  then  as  proved,  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  are  excava- 
tions ;  and  that  the  apparent  blackness  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  part 
constituting  the  dark  portion  of  the  spot  is  either  a  surface  totally  destitute  of 
light  or  by  comparison  -so  much  less  luminous  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
sun  as  to  appear  black.  This  fact  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  penum- 
bral edges  of  the  spots  have  led  to  the  supposition,  which  appears  scarcely  to 
admit  of  doubt,  that  the  solid,  opaque  nucleus,  or  globe  of  the  sun,  is  invested 
with  two  atmospheres,  that  which  is  next  the  sun  being  like  our  own,  non- 
luminous,  and  the  superior  one  being  that  in  which  alone  light  and  heat  are 
evolved ;  at  all  events,  whether  these  strata  be  in  the  gaseous  state  or  not,  the 
existence  of  two  such,  one  placed  above  the  other^  the  superior  one,  being  lu- 
minous, seems  to  be  exempt  from  doubt. 

By  observing  the  magnitude  of  the  spots,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  increase 
and  diminish,  me  velocity  of  their  edges  has  been  ascertained,  and  this  velocity 
has  been  found  to  be  such  as  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  matter  except  in  the 
gaseous  form. 

We  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  black  portion  of  the  spots  are 
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really  surfaces  depriyed  of  light,  for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  can 
be  prodaced,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  quicklime  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  compomid  blow-pipe,  when  seen  projected  on  the  sun's  disk, 
appears  as  dark  as  the  spots  themselves ;  an  effect  which  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  infinitely  superior  splendor  of  the  sun's  light.  All  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  respecting  the  spots,  then,  is,  not  that  they  are  destitute  of 
Kght,  but  that  they  are  incomparably  less  brilliant  than  the  general  surface  of 
the  sun.  ^ 

The  thickness  of  the  luminous  coating  which  corers  the  sun,  was  attempted 
to  be  measured  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  means  of  observations  made  on 
the  spots,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  that  its  depth  varied  from  two  to 
three  thousand  miles.  The  under  and  non-luminous  stratum,  by  reflecting  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  from  the  luminous  stratum 
above,  not  only  increases  the  light  which  the  luminous  stratum  disperses  through 
space,  but  serves  as  a  canopy  to  screen  the  solid  body  of  the  sun  from  the 
overpowering  effects  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  superiof  stratum.  Herschel 
even  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  might  be  such  as  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  on  the  actual  surface  of  the  solid  globe  of  the  sun  not  higher 
than  that  upon  our  earth.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  actual  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  its  luminous  coating,  must  be  much  more  elevated  than  any  artificial  heat 
we  are  able  to  produce. 

According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  have  various  indications  of  this. 

Firsts  from  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  radiant  heat  and  light,  which  being  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  it  follows  that  the  heat 
leceived  on  a  given  area  exposed  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal 
area  at  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  firmament,  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  to  three  hundred  thousand.  A  far  less  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  collected  in  the  fociis  of  a  burning-glass,  is  sufiicient  to  evaporate 
gold  or  platinum. 

Secondly^  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sun's  heat  passes  through  glass, 
a  property  possessed  by  artificial  heat  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  always  in 
the  direct  proportion  of  its  intensity. 

Thirdly^  from  the  fact  that  the  most  vivid  fiames  and  intense  artificial  light 
appear,  as  we  have  already  stated,  only  as  black  spots  when  held  between  the 
disk  of  the  sun  and  the  eye. 

The  idea  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  any  process  analogous  to  that 
of  common  combustion,  seems  to  be  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  How 
can  we  suppose  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  materials  necessary  to  sup- 
port so  enormous  and  interminable  a  conflagration?  There  are  two  other 
sources  of  heat  which  may  be  imagined,  that  are  not  subject  to  the  same  dif- 
ficulty. Bodies  submitted  to  friction  evolve  heat  without  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  their  constituent  parts.  Also  when  a  galvanic  current  is  trans- 
mitted through  certain  conducting  substances,  they  become  heated  with  more 
or  less  intensity  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  emit  light  of  the  most 
intense  brilliancy,  and  yet  in  this  process  they  suffer  no  other  physical  change 
than  that  of  temperature.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  suppose  either  of  these 
causes,  but  especially  the  latter,  to  be  in  constant  operation  on  the  sun,  with 
sufficient  energy  to  educe  the  light  and  heat  which  it  affords. 

The  actual  physical  character  of  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun 
bad  not  been  ascertained  until  a  recent  period.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  astronomical  lectures  of  Arago,  lately  delivered  in  Paris,  it  would  seem 
that  that  philosopher  has  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem.     As  we  have  not 
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had  access  to  the  original  papers  contaioiBg  this  inrestigation,  we  can  only 
speak  of  it  from  the  imperfect  information  supplied  hy  that  report.  It  would 
seem  from  it  that  Arago  reasons  in  the  following  manner :  There  are  two 
states  in  which  light  is  capable  of  eadsting ;  the  ordinary  state,  and  Uie  state 
of  polarization.  It  has  been  proved  by  Fourier,  that  all  bodies  rendered  in- 
candescent by  heat,  which  are  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  emit  polarized 
light ;  while  bodies  which  are  gaseous,  when  rendered  incandescent,  invariably 
emit  light  in  its  ordinary  state.  Thus  the  physical  condition  of  a  body  may 
be  distinguished  whoi  it  is  incandescent,  by  examining  the  li^t  wlw^h  it 
affords.  There  are  polarisco^ic  instruments  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish these  different  states  of  light.  On  applying  these  tests  to  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun,  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  unpolarized,  or  ordinary  condi- 
tion. Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Arago,  that  the  matter,  from  which  this 
light .  proceeds  must  be  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  will  doubtless  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  gas,  when  incandescent,  b  that  which  is  commonly  called  fitoM, 
If  Arago's  reasoning,  then,  be  rightly  reported,  and  his  observations  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  is  a  solid,  opaque,  non-luminous  curb,  in- 
vested with  an  ocean  of  flame« 

Certain  observations  made  by  Bouguer,  led  that  astronomer  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  above  die  sur- 
face of  the  luminous  coating.  The  ground  of  this  supposition  was  the  impres- 
sion that  the  splendor  of  the  sun's  light  near  the  borders  of  the  disk  was  less 
than  near  the  centre ;  an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  if  the  luminous 
coatin]g  had  nothing  above  it  imperfectly  transpacent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
brightness  toward  the  borders,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the 
surface  to  the  line  of  vision  would  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  extent  of 
luminous,  surface  would  be  comprised  within  the  same  visual  angle.  The 
more  accurate  observations,  however,  of  Arago,  m^e  with  delicate  p^ariscopic 
instruments  disprove  this  by  showing  that  the  brightness  is  the  same  ou  all 
parts  of  the  sun's  disk, 
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ECLIPSES. 


Or  all  the  occasional  astrononomical  phenomena,  those  which  have  attract- 
ed most  popular  attention  are  lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  We  shall  on  the 
present  occasion  explain  the  principal  circumstances  attending  them. 

When  a  luminous  body,  radiating  light  in  all  directions  around  it,  throws 
these  rays  upon  an  opaque  body,  that  body  prevents  a  portion  of  the  rays  from 
penetrating  into  the  space  behind  it.  That  portion  of  the  space  from  which 
the  light  is  thus  excluded  by  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  body,  is  called  in 
astronomy  the  shadow  of  that  body. 

The  shape,  magnitude,  and  extent,  of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  body,  will 
depend  paitly  on  me  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  opaque  body  itself,  and  partly 
on  that  of  the  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

In  the  cases  before  us,  the  form  of  the  bodies  are  globes.  If  the  globe  of 
the  SUN  were  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the 
latter  would  be  a  cylinder,  the  base  of  which  would  be  equal  to.  a  great  circle 
of  the  earth,  and  such  shadow  would  be  interminable,  since  its  sides  would  be 
parallel.  This  will  be  evident  by  an  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure,  1 ,  in  which 
S,  represents  the  sun,  and  E.  the  earth ;  the  rays  S.  E.  forming  the  sides  of 
the  shadow,  being  parallel,  could  never  meet,  and  consequently  the  shadow 
would  be  infinite,  since  light  can  never  penetrate  into  the  space  between  them. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun  were  a  globe  less  in  magnitude  than  the  earth, 
then  the  shadow  of  the  latter  would  have  diverging  sides  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  3,  which  would  widen  as  they  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  would 
be  intenninable ;  but  the  sun  having  in  reality  a  diameter  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  the  rays  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  and  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  and  which  touch  the  earth  at  a  and  b, 
fig.  3,  will  converge  to  ce{tain  point  at/,  behind  the  earth,  and  will  form  a  conical 
•pace,  whose  base  will  be  at  a  6,  and  whose  apex  will  be  at  /.  From  the  space 
enclosed  by  this  cone  the  light  of  the  sun  is  entirely  excluded,  and  it  is  there- 
fore properly  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  space  be- 
hind the  earth  from  which  the  sun's  light  is  only  partially  excluded,  and  which 
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forms  what  is  called  the  earth's  penumbra.  The  ray  m  a,  fig.  4,  from  the  top  of  the 
Bun's  disk  passes  to  the  pointy)  while  the  ray  n  a  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
sun's  disk  passes  to  the  point  c.  The  space  between  a  /and  a  c  will  be  par- 
tially illuminated  by  the  sun.  If  a  spectator  were  placed  anywhere  in  that 
space,  he  would  see  a  portion  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  and  would  see  more 
of  it  the  nearer  he  might  be  to  c,  and  less  of  it  the  nearer  he  might  be  to/. 

As  he  would  see  the  smt,  he  would  of  course  receive  a  portion  of  its  light. 
Thus  that  part  of  the  space  included  between  a  /  and  a  c,  which  is  near  af, 
receives  light  from  a  small  portion  of  die  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  while  that  part 
which  is  near  a  c  receives  light  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sun ;  and  in  short, 
proceeding  from  a  /  to  a  c,  the  light  received  from  the  sun  will  be  gradually 
increased. 

Kg.  4. 


In  like  manner,  the  ray  m  b  proceeding  from  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  and 
continued  to  d^  will  include  between  it  and  the  ray  b  Jf  u  space  which  is  only 
partially  illuminated,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  observations  as  we  hare 
made  respecting  the  space  between  a  f  and  ac,        * 

When  any  object  which  receives  its  light  from  the  sun  passes  between  the 
lines  a  c  and  b  d,  it  will  be- either  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  the  sun's  light. 
If  it  be  outside  the  limits  bfwad  a/  it  will  be  only  partially  obscured  ;  but  if 
it  be  within  these  limits,  it  will  be  altogether  darkened. 

The  length  of  the  line  a /being  incomparably  less  than  the  distance  of  any 
body  in'  the  universe  from  the  earth  except  the  moon,  but  being  on  the  contrary 
considerably  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  moon,  it  follows  that  the  only 
body  in  the  system  which  can  be  deprived  of  light  by  the  earth's  shadow  is  the 
moon,  and  that  whenever  that  object  is  in  opposition  lo  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  near  the  ecliptic  as  to  be  included  between  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d,  it  will 
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be  partially  deprived  of  the  sun's  light ;  but  if  it  be  so  much  nearer  as  to  be  in- 
!  eluded  between  the  lines  a  /and  b  /,  it  will  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  sun's 
light.    Thus  the  causes  of  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  are  ex« 
plained. 

If  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coincided  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon 
would  pass  behind  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  line  Ef  form- 
ing the  axis  of  the  shadow,  every  revolution,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
a  total  lunar  eclipse  every  monUi ;  but  as  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  five  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
that  plane  is  greater  than  the  distance  of  lines  of  a  c  and  b  d  from  Ef,  except 
when  the  moon  is  near  to  that  point  where  its  orbit  crosses  the  ecliptic,  which 
is  called  the  moon's  node. 

No  lunar  eclipses  happen,  therefore,  except  when  either  of  the  moon's  nodes 
is  nearly  in  (^position  to  the  sun. 

When  a  lunar  eclipse  does  happen,  the  moon  will  first  enter  the  penumbra 
at  a  c,  and  will  be  very  slightly  obscured.  As  it  approaches  af,  it  is  more  and 
more  deprived  of  the  sun's  light,  until  finally  it  enters  the  shadow  afb,  where 
it  is  altogether  obscured.  At  the  end  of  me  eclipse,  as  it  must  pass  through 
the  penumbra,  it  will  recover  the  sun's  light  by  slow  degrees. 

The  length  of  the  line  E  f  being  about  800,000  miles,  and  the  distance  of 
the  moon  ^m  the  earth  being  less  than  250,000,  the  moon  when  it  passes 
through  the  shadow  will  be  about  500,000  miles  within  the  point  /  and  will 
consequently  pass  through  the  shadow  at  a  part  of  considerable  breadth. 

In  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon,  it  is  customary  to  suppose  the  diameters  of  these  bodies  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  called  digits,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  is  ex- 
pressed by  stating  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk  which  is  obscured. 
Thus  when  half  the  disk  is  obscured,  we  say  that  the  eclipse  measures  six 
digits,  and  so  on. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  an  eclipse|  of  the  moon  will 
not  be  affected  in  its  appearance  by  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Wherever  he  may  be,  the  eclipse  will  appear  to  him  the  same  ; 
but  if  it  should  happen  that  while  the  moon  is  passing  through  the  shadow,  the 
person  desirous  to  observe  it  is  in  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  at  that  time  is 
turned  toward  the  sun,  the  eclipse  will,  of  course,  be  invisible  to  him.  In 
short,  it  will  only  be  visible  from  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth  that  is  turned 
from  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  moon,  like  the  earth,  receiving  the  sun's  light,  projects  behind  it  a  conical 
shadow  and  a  diverging  penumbra :  if  this  shadow  or  penumbra  fall  upon  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  will  deprive  such  portion  wholly  or  partially 
of  the  sun's  light,  and  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  of  a  corresponding  species. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  earth,  the  length  of  its  shadow  is  about 
equal  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  point  of  the  shadow 
woold  just  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  as  the  moon's  distance  is  subject 
to  a  slight  variation,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  length  of  the  moon's  shadow 
is  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  its  distance  from  the  earth.  If 
the  length  of  the  shadow  be  greater  than  its  distance  from  the  earth,  then  the 
shadow  will  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  all  places  within 
which  there  will  be  a  total  solar  eclipse.  The  circumstances  affecting  a  solar 
eclipse  are  represented  in  the  annexe4  figure,  where  S  is  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk,  W  is  its  upper  limb,  and  V  its  lower  limb ;  e  d  \b  the  moon,  and  e 
the  point  of  its  shadow  ;  d  h  and  c  g  are  the  sides  of  its  penumbra,  and  a  &  is 
the  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  the  penumbra  falls.^  An  observer  placed  be- 
tween e  and  g,  will  see  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  only,  the  lower  limb  being 
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eclipsed.  An  observer,  on  the  other  hand,  between  d  e  and  d  A,  would  see  the 
lower  limb  only,  the  upper  limb  being  eclipsed ;  and  the  eclipse  would  be 
greater  to  each  of  these  observers  the  nearer  their  position  would  be  to  the 
point  e.  To  observers  between  h  and  Y  or  ^  and  Y,  there  would  be  no  eclipse, 
for  no  part  of  the  moon  would  be  interposed  between  them  and  any  part  of  the 
sun. 

If  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  farther  from  the  moon  than 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  then  there  will  be  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  e  within  the  shadow  ;  and  to  an  observer  within  any  portion  of  that 
surface,  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed ;  but  if  the  vertex  of  the  shadow  do 
not  reach  the  earth,  then  an  observer  at  e  will  see  a  ring  of  the  sun,  not  cov- 
ered by  the  moon,  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  moon,  and  the  phenomenon 
will  be  what  is  called  an  anndar  eclipse. 

These  circumstances  will  reader  easily  intelligible  all  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  solar  eclipses.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  while  a  lunar 
eclipse  is  the  same  to  all  observers  on  the  earth,  a  solar  eclipse  will  vaiy  in 
its  magnitude  and  character  with  the  position  of  the  observer ;  the  same  solar 
eclipse  which  at  one  part  of  the  earth  is  total  or  annular,  at  other  parts  of  the 
earth  is  partial  in  various  degrees,  and  at  other  parts  again  is  not  exhibited 
at  all. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  is,  that  while  it  lessens 
the  vague  sense  of  wonder,  with  which  singular  phenomena  in  nature  are  be- 
held, it  increases  the  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  harmonious  laws,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  renders  effects  apparently  strange  and  unaccountable  easily 
intelligible.  It  will  be  easily  imagined  what  a  sense  of  astonishment,  and 
even  terror,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  object  like  the  sun  or  moon  must 
have  produced  in  an  age  when  the  causes  of  eclipses  were  known  only  to  the 
learned.  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance. 
History  informs  us  that  in  ancient  times  armies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  the  consternation  spread  among  them  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Commanders  who  happened  to  possess  some  scientific 
knowledge,  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  those 
around  them  by  menacing  them  with  prodigies  the  near  approach  of  which 
they  were  well  aware  of,  illustrating  thus,  in  a  singular  and  perverted  manner, 
the  maxim  that  knowledge  is  power.  Happily,  in  the  present  day  information 
is'  too  generally  diffused  to  permit  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  be  thus  played  upon. 

Of  sdl  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  eclipses,  that  which  is  transcend- 
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antlj  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  is  a  central  eclipse  of  the  sun.  If 
it  be  total,  the  spectacle  it  offers  is  most  imposing :  the  light  of  day  is  grad- 
ually withdrawn  to  such  a  degree  that  the  brighter  planets,  such  as  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  and  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  see,  however,  a  faint  light  of  the  sun  behind  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Some- 
times, as  has  been  stated,  when  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  a  little 
less  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  disk  of  the  moon  conceals  the  entire  disk  of  the 
sun,  except  only  a  thin  luminous  ring  surrounding  it.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  particular  places  on  the  earth. 
An  instance  of  it  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September,  1820.  It  commenced  to 
be  visible  at  the  north  latitude  of  80^,  in  Hudson's  bay,  near  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  North  Wales.  It  was  visible  next  in  the  direction  of  the  northeast 
of  Greenland,  at  the  niouth  of  the  Wesel,  at  Bremen,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and 
in  Arabia  deserta,  and  ceased  near  the  Persian  gulf.  While  this  eclipse  was 
produced  in  these  different  places,  the  observers  who  were  on  the  same  me- 
ridians, but  further  south,  saw  only  a  partial  eclipse,  and  others,  still  further 
south,  saw  no  eclipse  at  all,  the  contrary  took  place  with  observers  on  the  same 
meridians  farther  north,  to  all  of  whom  the  eclipse  was  annular. 

It  was  during  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  Schroter  imagined  he  saw  the 
solar  light  coming  through  an  immense  opening  in  the  moon.  Other  observers, 
however,  who  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  luminous '  spots  on  the  dark  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  ascribed  them  to  lunar  volcanoes.  As 
to  the  existence  of  these  luminous  spots  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  moon, 
rendered  manifest  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  have  the  testimony  of  so 
many  astronomers,  among  whom,  besides  Schroter,  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Herschel  and  Kater,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  reality.  The 
causes  which  may  produce  them  have  only  been  explained  in  the  two  ways 
above  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  the  supposed  existence  of  active  volcanoes, 
on  the  moon,  or  perforations  through  the  moon,  through  which  the  sun's  light 
passes. 

The  following  description  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  given  by  Halley,  who 
observed  it,  is  quoted  by  Arago,  and  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  I  send  you,  according  to  promise,  my  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
though  I  fear  they  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  you.  Not  being  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instruments  for  measuring  time,  I  confined  my  views  to  examin- 
ing the  spectacle  presented  by  nature  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
a  spectacle  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  or  imperfectly  studied.  I  chose 
for  my  point  of  observation  a  place  called  Haradowhill,  two  miles  from  Ames- 
bury,  and  east  of  the  avenue  of  Stonehenge,  of  which  it  closes  the  vista.  In 
front  is  that  celebrated  edifice  upon  which  I  knew  that  the  eclipse  would  be 
directed.  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a  very  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction,  being  on  the  loftiest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  To  the  west,  beyond  Stonehenge,  is  another 
rather  steep  hill,  rising  Uke  the  summit  of  a  cone  above  the  horizon.  This  is 
Clay  hill,  adjoining  Westminster,  (?)  and  situated  near  the  central  line  of  dark- 
ness which  was  to  set  out  from  this  point,  so  that  I  could  be  aware  in  time  of 
its  approach.  I  had  with  me  Abraham  Sturges  and  Stephen  Evans,  both  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  able  men.  The  sky,  though  overcast,  gave  out  some 
straggling  rays  of  the  sun,  that  enabled  me  to  see  around  us.  My  two  com- 
panions looked  through  the  blackened  glasses,  while  I  made  some  reconnais- 
sance of  the  country.  It  was  half-past  five  by  my  watch  when  they  informed 
me  that  the  eclipse  was  begun.  We  watched  its  progress,  therefore,  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  the  clouds  performed  for  us  the  service  of  colored  glasses.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  was  half  obscured,  a  very  evident  circular  rainbow 
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formed  at  its  circumference,  with  perfect  colors.  As  the  darkness  increased, 
we  saw  the  shepherds  on  all  sides  hastening  to  fold  their  flocks,  for  they  ex- 
pected a  total  eclipse  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  duration. 

"  When  the  sun  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  the  sky  was  tol- 
erably clear,  but  it  was  soon  covered  with  deeper  clouds.  The  rainbow  then  van- 
ished, the  steep  hill  I  have  named  became  very  obscure,  and  on  each  side,  diat 
is,  north  and  south,  the  horizon  exhibited  a  blue  tint,  like  that  which  it  possesses 
in  summer  toward  the  close  of  day.  Scarcely  had  we  time  to  count  ten,  when 
Salisbury  spire,  six  miles  to  the  south,  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  hill 
disappeared  entirely,  and  the  deepest  night  spread  around  us.  We  lost  sight 
of  the  sun,  whose  place  till  then  we  had  been  able  to  distinguish  in  the  clouds, 
but  whose  trace  we  could  now  no  more  discover  than  if  it  had  never  existed. 

"  By  my  watch,  which  I  could  scarcely  discern  by  some  light  that  reached 
us  from  the  north,  it  was  thirty-five  minutes  past  six.  Shordy  before,  the  sky 
and  the  earth  had  assumed,  literally  speaking,  a  livid  tint,  for  it  was  a  mixture 
of  black  and  blue,  only  the  latter  predominated  on  the  earth  and  at  the  horizon. 
There  was  also  much  black  diflused  through  the  clouds,  so  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture presented  an  awful  aspect,  that  seemed  to  announce  the  death  of  nature. 

"  We  were  now  enveloped  in  a  total  and  palpable  darkness,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression.  It  came  on  rapidly,  but  I  watched  so  attentively,  that 
I  could  perceive  its  progress.  It  came  upon  us  like  rain,  falling  on  our  left 
shoulders  (we  were  looking  to  the  west),  or  like  a  great  black  cloak  thrown 
over  us,  or  like  a  curtain  drawn  from  that  side.  The  horses  we  held  by  the 
bridle  seemed  deeply  struck  by  it,  and  pressed  to  us  with  marks  of  extreme 
surprise.  As  well  as  I  could  perceive,  the  countenances  of  my  friends  wore  a 
horrible  aspect.  It  was  not  without  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  wonder  I 
looked  around  me  at  this  moment.  I  distinguished  colors  in  the  sun,  but  the 
earth  had  lost  all  its  blue,  and  was  entirely  black.  A  few  rays  shot  through 
the  clouds  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  afterward  the  earth  and  the  sky  ap- 
peared totally  black.  It  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my 
life. 

*<  Northwest  of  the  point  whence  the  eclipse  came  on,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  distinguish  in  the  least  degree  the  earth  from  the  sky,  for  a  breadth  of 
sixty  degrees  or  more.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  town  of  Amesbury,  situated 
below  us ;  scarcely  could  we  see  the  ground  under  our  feet.  I  turned  fre- 
quently during  the  total  darkness,  and  observed  that,  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west,  the  horizon  was  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south ;  the  earth  was  black,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sky  clear ;  the  ob- 
scurity, which  extended  to  the  horizon  in  those  points,  seemed  like  a  canopy 
over  our  heads,  adorned  with  fringes  of  a  lighter  color,  so  that  the  upper  edges 
of  all  the  hills,  which  I  recognised  perfectly  by  their  outlines,  formed  a  black 
line.  I  saw  perfectly  that  the  interval  between  light  and  darkness,  observable 
in  the  earth,  was  between  Mortinsol  (?)  and  St.  Anne  ;  but  to  the  south  it  was 
less  distincdy  marked. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  line  of  shadow  passed  between  these  two 
hills,  which  were  twelve  miles  distant  from  us ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  distin- 
guish the  horizon,  there  was  none  behind,  and  for  this  reason :  My  elevated 
position  enabled  me  to  see  the  light  of  the  sky  behind  the  shadow ;  still,  that 
yellowish  green  line  of  light  I  saw  was  broader  toward  the  north  than  toward 
the  south,  where  it  was  of  a  tan  color.  At  this  period  it  was  too  black  behind 
us,  that  is,  to  the  east,  looking  toward  London,  to  enable  me  to  see  the  hills 
beyond  Andover,  for  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shadow  lay  beyond  that 
place.  The  horizon  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  differing  in  extent,  in 
light,  and  in  darkness.  The  broadest  and  least  black  was  to  the  northwest,  and 
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the  longest  and  brigfatest  to  the  southwest.  The  only  change  I  could  perceive 
during  the  whole  tine  the  phenomenon  lasted,  was  that  the  horizon  divided 
into  two  parts— one  clear,  <he  other  obscure.  The  northern  hemisphere  then 
acquired  more  length,  brightness,  Jind  breadth,  and  the  two  opposite  parts  coa- 
lesced. 

"  Like  the  shadow  in  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  the  light  approached  from 
the  north,  and  fell  on  our  right  shoulders.  I  could  not,  indeed,  distinguish  on 
that  side  either  defined  light  or  shadow  upon  the  earth,  which  I  watched  atten- 
tively ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  light  returned  but  gradually,  and  with  oscil- 
lation :  it  receded  a  little,  advanced  rapidly,  till  at  last,  with  the  first  brilliant 
point  that  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  saw  plainly  enough  an  edge  of  light  that 
grazed  our  sides  for  a  considerable  time,  or  brushed  our  elbows  from  west  to 
east.  Having  good  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  the  eclipse  ended  for  us,  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  the  hand  had  traversed  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  hill-tops  then  resumed  their  natural  color,  and  I  saw  a  horizon  at 
the  point  previously  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  My  companions 
cried  out  that  they  again  saw  the  steep  hill  toward  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing attentively.  It  still,  indeed,  remained  black  to  the  southeast,  but  I  will  not 
say  that  the  horizon  was  difficult  to  discover.  Presently  we  heard  the  song  of 
the  larks  hailing  the  return  of  light,  afler  the  profound  and  universal  silence  in 
which  everything  had  been  plunged.  The  earth  and  sky  appeared  then  as 
they  do  in  Uie  morning  before  sunrise.  The  latter  was  of  a  grayish  tint,  in- 
clining to  blue ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  was  deep  green  or 
msset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  the  clouds  grew  denser,  and  for  several  min- 
utes the  light  did  not  increase,  just  as  happens  at  a  cloudy  sunrise.  The  in- 
stant the  eclipse  became  total,  till  the  emersion  of  the  sun,  we  saw  Venus,  but 
no  other  stars.  We  perceived  at  this  moment  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 
The  clouds  not  dispersing,  we  could  not  push  our  observations  further :  they 
cleared  up,  however,  considerably  toward  evening.  I  have  hastened  home  to 
write  this  letter.  So  deep  an  impression  has  this  spectacle  made  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  shall  long  be  able  to  recount  all  the  circumstances  of  it  with  as 
much  precision  as  now.  After  supper,  I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  memory,  on 
the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  previously  drawn  a  view  of  the  country. 

"  I  will  own  to  you  I  was,  methinks,  the  only  person  in  England  who  did 
not  regret  the  presence  of  clouds  :  they  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
spectacle — incomparably  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  1715,  which  I  saw 
perfectly  from  the  top  of  the  belfrey  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  sky 
was  very  clear.  There,  indeed,  I  saw  the  two  sides  of  the  shadow  coming 
from  afar,  and  passing  to  a  great  distance  behind  us ;  but  this  eclipse  exhibited 
great  variety,  and  was  more  awfully  imposing  ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  under  such  different  circum- 
stances, these  two  rare  accidents  of  nature." 

The  Ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
always  lying  in  it,  no  object  can  be  eclipsed  unless  it  be  very  near  to  it.  If  we 
imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  continued  beyond  the  earth,  that  line  will  be  the  axis  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  and  the  diameter  of  the  conical  shadow  must  be  everywhere  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  moon  can  not  touch  the  shadow,  if  the  distance 
of  its  nearer  limb  from  the  ecliptic  be  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  ecliptic  limifs,  is  a  term  expressing  the  greatest  distances  of  the  moon  from 
its  node  at  which  it  is  possible  that  an  eclipse,  either  lunar  or  solar,  can  hap- 
pen. This  distance  for  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  twelve  degrees,  and  for  eclip- 
ses of  the  sun  seventeen  degrees. 
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Whenever  the  moon  is  less  than  seventeen  degrees  from  its  node  at  a  time 
when  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  there  must  be  a  solar  eclipse ;  and 
whenever  it  is  less  than  twelve  degrees  from  its  node  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
there  must  be  a  lunar  eclipse.  Within  these  limits  the  less  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  its  liode,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  digits  eclipsed, 
whether  of  the  sun  or  moon. 


^'^■'^^^^ 
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THE   AURORA   BOREALIS. 


The  aurora  borealis  is  a  Inminous  phenomenon,  which  appears  in  the 
hesTens,  and  is  seen  in  high  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres.  The  term  auro- 
ra BOREALIS,  or  northern  LIGHTS,  has  been  applied  to  it  because  the  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  it  are,  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  globe,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  term 
AURORA  POLARIS  would  be  R  moro  proper  designation. 

This  phenomenon  consists  of  luminous  rays  of  various  colors,  issuing  from 
every  direction,  but  converging  to  the  same  point,  which  appear  after  sunset 
generally  toward  the  north,  occasionally  toward  the  west,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  toward  the  south.  It  frequently  appears  near  the  horizon,  as  a  vague 
and  diffuse  light,  something  like  the  faint  streaks  which  harbinger  the  rising 
sun  and  form  the  dawn.  Hence  the  phenomenon  has  derived  its  name,  the 
NORTHERN  XORNINO.  Somotimcs,  however,  it  is  presented  under  the  form  of 
a  sombre  cloud,  from  which  luminous  jets  issue,  which  are  often  variously  col- 
ored, and  illuminate  the  entire  atmosphere. 

A  meteor  so  striking  as  the  aurora  could  not  fail  at  an  early  period  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scient^c  inquirers,  and  to  give  rise  to  various  theories.  Some 
•apposed  it  to  be  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays ;  others  ascribed  it  to  the 
effects  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Euler  identified  it  with  the  tails  of  comets. 
Mairan  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  intermixture  of  the  far-extending  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth.  When,  however,  the  luminous  effects 
of  artificial  electricity  were  shown — when  the  electric  light  transmitted  through 
niefied  air  was  exhibited — and  when  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
was  established,  these  various  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned ; 
and  the  explanation  proposed  by  Eberhart,  of  Halle,  and  Paul  Frisi,  of  Pisa, 
which  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  electricity  transmitted  through  regions  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  highly  rarefied  state,  was  adopted.  Any  doubt 
which  might  hitve  hong  round  this  explanation  was  dispelled  when  the  rela- 
tions between  magnetism  and  electricity  were  demonstrated ;  and  although  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  aurora  has  not  been  accomplished, 
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the  electricity  and  magnetism  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  must  now  be 
regarded  as  its  som'ce. 

In  his  treatise  on  these  meteors,  Mairan  describes  their  appearance  and  the 
succession  of  changes  to  which  they  are  subject  with  great  minuteness  and 
precision.  The  more  conspicuous  auroras  commence  to  be  formed  soon  after 
the  close  of  twilight.  At  first  a  dark  mist  or  foggy  cloud  is  perceived  in  the 
north,  and  a  little  more  brightness  toward  the  west  &an  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
heavens.  The  mist  gradually  takes  the  form  of  a  circular  segment,  resting  at 
each  comer  on  the  horizon.  The  visible  part  of  the  arc  soon  becomes  sur- 
rounded with  a  pale  light,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  one  or  several 
luminous  arcs.  Then  come  jets  and  rays  of  light  variously  colored,  which 
issue  from  the  dark  part  of  the  segment,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken  by 
bright  emanations,  which  indicate  a  movement  of  the  mass,  which  seems  agi- 
tated by  internal  shocks,  during  the  formation  of  these  luminous  radiations, 
which  issue  from  it  as  flames  do  from  a  conflagration.  When  this  species  of 
fire  has  ceased,  and  the  aurora  has  become  extended,  a  crown  is  formed  at  the 
zenith,  to  which  these  rays  converge.  From  this  time  the  phenomenon  dimin- 
ishes in  its  intensity,  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time — sometimes  on 
one  side  of  the  heavens  and  sometimes  on  another — jets  of  light,  a  crown  and 
colors  more  or  less  vivid.  Finally  the  motion  ceases,  the  light  approaches 
gradually  to  the  horizon  ;  the  cloud,  quitting  the  other  parts  of  the  firmament, 
settles  in  the  north.  The  dark  part  of  the  segment  becomes  luminous,  its 
brightness  being  greatest  near  the  horizon,  and  becoming  more  feeble  as  the 
altitude  augments,  until  it  loses  its  light  altogether. 

The  aurora  is  sometimes  composed  of  two  luminous  segments,  which  are 
concentric,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  one  dark  space,  and  from  the 
earth  by  another.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  only  one  dark  segment, 
which  is  symmetrically  pierced  round  its  border  by  openings,  through  which 
light  or  fire  is  seen,  as  represented  in  fig.  1.    A  meteor  of  this  kind  was  ob- 

Fijf.  1. 


served  by  Mairan  himself  at  Breuille-Pont,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1726. 
This  meteor  was  seen  at  the  same  time  in  distant  parts  of  Europe,  such  as 
Warsaw,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz.  The 
least  height  which  is  compatible  with  its  observed  position  in  these  places 
would  be  about  fifty  leagues  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1817,  M.  Biot  made  a  voyage  to  the  Shetland  isles,  where  he 
had  frequent  and  favorable  opportunities  of  observing  these  phenomena ;  and 
the  known  habits  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  experimental  investigation  of  that 
philosopher  must  c6nfer  great  value  on  the  results  of  his  observations.  A  re- 
markable aurora  was  seen  by  him  on  the  27th  of  August,  1817. 

Several  thin  jets  of  light  were  first  seen  to  rise  at  the  northeast  to  a  small 
height.  Having  played  for  some  time,  they  were  extinguished  ;  but,  after  an 
hour  and  a  half,  they  reappeared,  with  increased  extent  and  brilliancy,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  sky.     They  soon  began  to  form  above  the  horizon  a  regular 
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arc,  like  a  rainbow,  which  was  not  complete  at  first,  but  by  degrees  increased 
its  amplitude,  and,  after  some  moments,  was  completed,  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  the  remainder,  which  rose  in  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
jets  of  light,  which  issued  from  all  points  of  the  northern  horizon.  The  vertex 
of  the  bow  then  reached  very  nearly  to  the  zenith.  This  bow  was  at  first  fleet- 
ing and  undecided  in  its  character,  as  if  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed 
had  not  yet  taken  a  stable  arrangement ;  but  all  this  agitation  quickly  subsided, 
and  then  it  remained  hanging  in  the  heavens  in  all  its  beauty  for  more  than  an 
hour,  having  a  progressive  motion  barely  sensible  toward  the  southeast,  where 
it  seemed  to  be  carried  by  a  light  wind  which  was  then  felt  from  the  north- 
east. M.  Biot  had  thus  full  time  to  contemplate  it ;  and  he  observed  its  posi- 
tion with  the  instruments  he  had  provided  for  astronomical  purposes.  He 
found  that  it  embraced  an  extent  upon  the  horizon  of  128^  42^,  and  that  its 
centre  was  placed  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  firmament  traversed  by  this  grand  arc,  on  the  northwestern 
side,  was  continually  intersected,  in  every  direction,  by  jets  of  light,  the  forms, 
motions,  colors,  and  continuance  of  which,  strongly  attracted  his  attention. 
Each  of  these  jets,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  a  simple  line  of  whitish  light : 
its  magnitude  and  splendor  were  augmented  rapidly,  presenting  sometimes  sin- 
gular variations  of  direction  and  curvature.  When  it  attained  its  entire  devel- 
opment, it  was  contracted  to  a  thin  straight  thread,  the  light  of  which  was 
extremely  vivid  and  brilliant,  and  of  a  decided  red  tint.  After  this  it  gfew 
gradually  fainter,  and  became  extinct  frequently  at  the  same  place  precisely 
where  it  commenced  its  appearance.  This  permanence  of  a  great  number  of 
jets,  each  in  the  same  apparent  place,  while  their  brightness  exhibited  an  infi- 
-nite  variety  of  degrees,  renders  it  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Biot,  that  their 
light  is  not  reflected,  but  direct,  and  that  it  is  developed  in  the  place  where  it 
is  seen.  This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  no  trace 
of  polarization  could  be  discovered  in  it.  All  these  meteors,  and  the  bow  with- 
in which  their  play  was  confined,  must  have  occupied  a  region  above  the 
clouds,  since  the  latter  occasionally  intercepted  their  light. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  aurora  borealis  is 
due  to  M.  Lottin,  an  oflicer  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  member  of  the  scientific 
commission  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  north  seas. 

During  the  winter  of  1838-'9,  M.  LiOttin  observed  the  auroras  at  Bossekop, 
in  the  bay  of  Alton,  on  the  coast  of  West  Fin  mark,  in  the  latitude  of  70<^  N. 
Between  September,  1838,  and  April,  1839,  being  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
and  six  days,  he  observed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras :  they  were 
most  frequent  during  the  period  which  the  sun  remained  below  the  horizon, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  25th  of  January.  During  this  night 
of  seventy  times  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  sixty-four  auroras  visible,  with- 
out counting  those  which  were  rendered  invisible  by  a  clouded  sky,  but  the 
presence  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  disturbance  they  produced  on  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  individual  appearances  of  these  me- 
teors, we  shall  here  briefly  describe  the  appearances  and  the  succession  of 
changes  which  they  usually  presented. 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  light  sea- 
fog,  which  almost  constantly  prevailed,  extending  to  the  altitude  of  from  four 
to  six  degrees,  became  colored  on  its  upper  border,. or  rather  was  fringed  with 
the  light  of  the  aurora,  which  was  then  behind  it ;  this  border  became  gradu- 
ally more  regular,  and  took  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  the  edges 
of  which  were  difluse,  and  the  extremities  rested  on  the  horizon.  This  bow 
swelled  upward  more  or  less  slowly,  its  vertex  being  constantly  on  the  mag- 
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netic  meridian,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  this  with  pre- 
cision, because  of  the  motion  of  the  bow,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  circle, 
of  which  it  formed  but  a  small  segment :  blackish  streaks  divided  regularly  the 
luminous  matter  of  the  arc,  and  resolved  it  into  a  system  of  rays  ;  these  rays 
were  alternately  extended  and  contracted  ;  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  in- 
stantaneously ;  sometimes  they  would  dart  out,  increasing  and  diminishing  sud- 
denly in  splendor.  The  inferior  parts,  or  the  feet  of  the  rays,  presented  always 
the  most  vivid  light,  and  formed  an  arc  more  or  less  regular.  The  length  of 
these  rays  was  very  various,  but  they  all  converged  to  that  point  of  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  southern  pole  of  the  dipping  needle,  as  indi- 
cated in  fig.  2.     Sometimes  they  were  prolonged  to  the  point  where  their 

Fig.  8. 
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directions  intersected,  and  formed  the  summit  of  an  enormous  dome  of  light,  ss 
represented  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  3. 


The  bow  then  would  continue  to  ascend  toward  the  zenith  :  it  would  suffer 
an  undulatory  motion  in  its  light — ^that  is  to  say,  that  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  the  brightness  of  the  rays  would  increase  successively  in  intensity.  This 
luminous  current  would  appear  several  times  in  quick  succession,  and  it  would 
pass  much  more  frequently  from  west  to  east  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  retrograde  motion  would  take  place  immediately  af- 
terward ;  and  as  soon  as  this  wave  of  light  would  run  successively  over  all  the 
rays  of  the  aurora  from  west  to  east,  it  would  return,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
to  the  point  of  its  departure,  producing  such  an  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  rays  themselves  were  actually  affected  by  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  or  if  this  more  vivid  light  was  transfened 
from-  ray  to  ray,  the  system  of  rays  themselves  suffering  no  change  of  position. 

The  bow,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  alternate  motion  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  horizontal,  had  usually  the  appearance  of  the  undulations  or  folds 
of  a  riband  or  flag  agitated  by  the  wind,  as  represented  in  fig.  4.     Sometimes 
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one  and  sometimes  both  of  its  extremities  would  desert  the  horizon,  and  then 
its  folds  would  become  more  numerous  and  marked,  the  bow  would  change  its 
character,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  long  sheet  of  rays  returning  into  itself, 
and  consisting  of  several  parts  forming  graceful  curves,  as  represented  in  fig.  5. 

Pig.  5. 


The  brightness  of  the  rays  would  vary  suddenly,  sometimes  surpassing  in 
splendor  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  these  rays  would  rapidly  dart  out,  and 
curves  would  be  formed  and  developed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent ;  then  the 
rays  would  effect  various  colors,  the  base  would  be  r^d,  the  middle  green,  and 
the  remainder  would  preserve  its  clear  yellow  hue.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  colors  always  preserved ;  they  were  of  admirable  transparency, 
the  base  exhibiting  blood-red,  and  the  green  of  the  middle  being  that  of  the 
pale  emerald ;  the  brightness  would  diminish,  the  colors  disappear,  and  all  be 
extinguished,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  sometimes  by  slow  degrees.  After 
this  disappearance,  fragments  of  the  bow  would  be  reproduced,  would  continue 
their  upward  movement,  and  approach  the  zenith  ;  the  rays,  by  the  efi*ect  of 
perspective,  would  be  gradually  shortened  ;  the  thickness  of  the  arc,  which 
presented  then  the  appearance  of  a  large  zone  of  parallel  rays  (fig.  6),  would 
be  estimated  ;  then  the  vertex  of  the  bow  would  reach  the  magnetic  zenith,  or 
the  point  to  which  the  south  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  is  directed.  At  that 
moment  the  rays  would  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  their  feet.  If  they  were 
colored,  they  would  appear  as  a  large  red  band,  through  which  the  green  tints 
of  their  superior  parts  could  be  distinguished ;  and  if  the  wave  of  light  above 
mentioned  passed  along  them,  their  feet  would  form  a  long  sinuous  undulating 
zone,  while,  throughout  all  these  changes,  the  rays  would  never  suffer  any  os- 
cillation in  the  direction  of  their  axis,  and  would  constantly  preserve  their 
mutual  parallelisms. 

While  these  appearances  are  manifested,  new  bows  are  formed,  either  com- 
mencing in  the  same  diffuse  manner,  or  with  vivid  and  ready-formed  rays : 
they  succeed  each  other,  passing  through  nearly  the  same  phases,  and  arrange 
themselves  at  certain  distances  m>m  each  other.    As  many  as  nine  have  been 
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Fig.  6. 


counted,  forming  as  many  bows,  having  their  ends  supported  on  the  earth,  and, 
in  their  arrangement,  resembling  the  short  curtains  suspended  one  behind  the 
other  over  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  and  intended  to  represent  the  sky.  Some- 
times the  intervals  between  these  bows  diminish,  and  two  or  more  of  them 
close  upon  each  other,  forming  one  large  zone,  traversing  the  heavens,  and  dis- 
appearing toward  the  south,  becoming  rapidly  feeble  after  passing  the  zenith. 
But  sometimes,  also,  when  this  zone  extends  over  the  summit  of  the  firmament 
from  east  to  west,  the  mass  of  rays  which  have  already  passed  beyond  the  mag- 
netic zenith  appear  suddenly  to  come  from  the  south,  and  to  form  with  those 
from  the  north  the  real  boreal  corona,  all  the  rays  of* which  converge  to  the 
zenith.  This  appearance  of  a  crown,  therefore,  is  doubtless  the  mere  effect  of 
perspective  ;  and  an  observer,  placed  at  the  same  instant  at  a  certain  distance 
to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  would  perceive  only  an  arc. 

The  total  zone,  measuring  less  in  the  direction  north  and  south  than  in  the 
direction  east  and  west,  since  it  oflen  leans  upon  the  earth,  the  corona  would 
be  expected  to  have  an  elliptical  form  ;  but  that  does  not  always  happen  :  it 
has  been  seen  circular,  the  unequal  rays  not  extending  to  a  greater  distance 
than  from  eight  to  twelve  degrees  from  the  zenith,  wlule  at  other  times  they 
reach  the  horizon. 

Let  it,  then,  be  imagined,  that  all  these  viyid  rays  of  ligh^  issue  forth  with 
splendor,  subject  to  continual  and  sudden  variations  in  their  length  and  bright- 
ness ;  that  these  beautiful  red  and  green  tints  color  them  at  intervals ;  that 
waves  of  light  undulate  over  them  ;  that  currents  of  light  succeed  each  other; 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  vast  firmament  presents  one  immense  and  magnificent 
dome  of  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered  base  supplied  by  the  ground — 
which  itself  serves  as  a  dazzling  frame  for  a  sea,  calm  and  black  as  a  pitchy 
lake — and  some  idea,  though  an  imperfect  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the  splen- 
did spectacle  which  presents  itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the  aurora  from  the 
bay  of  Alton. 

The  corona,  when  it  is  formed,  only  lasts  for  some  minutes :  it  sometime 
forms  suddenly,  without  any  previous  bow.  There  are  rarely  more  than  two 
on  the  same  night ;  and  many  of  the  auroras  are  attended  with  no  crown  at  all. 

The  corona  becomes  gradually  faint,  the  whole  phenomenon  being  to  the 
south  of  the  zenith,  forming  bows  gradually  paler,  and  generally  disappearing 
before  they  reach  the  southern  horizon .  All  this  most  commonly  takes  place  in  the 
first  half  of  the  night,  after  which  the  aurora  appears  to  have  lost  its  intensity : 
the  pencils  of  rays,  the  bands  and  the  fragments  of  bows,  appear  and  disappear  at 
intervals ;  then  the  rays  become  more  and  more  difiused,  and  ultimately  merge 
into  the  vague  and  feeble  light  which  is  spread  over  the  heavens  grouped  like 


little  clouds,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  auroral  plates  (plaques  aurorales). 
Their  milky  light  frequently  undergoes  striking  changes  in  its  brightness,  like 
motions  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  which  are  propagated  reciprocally  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  circumference,  like  those  which  are  observed  in  ma- 
rine animals  called  M^dusce.  The  phenomena  become  gradually  more  faint, 
and  generally  disappear  altogether  on  the  appearance  of  twilight.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  aurora  continues  after  the  commencement  of  daybreak,  when  the 
light  is  so  strong  that  a  printed  book  may  be  read.  It  then  disappears,  some- 
times suddenly ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  as  the  daylight  augments,  the  aurora 
becomes  gradually  vague  and  undefined,  takes  a  whitish  color,  and  is,  ultimately 
80  mingled  with  the  ciirho-stratus  clouds  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
horn  them. 

Among  the  various  theories  and  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  auroras,  that  which  appears  most  entitled  to  attention  has  been  suggested 
by  M.  Biot. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  urges  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  is,  whether  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  regarded  as  meteoro- 
logical or  astronomical ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  takes  place  within  the  limits 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  partakes  in  common  with  that  fluid  in  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  or  is  situate  in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  being 
seen  through  it,  like  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  and  oth^r  celestial  objects.  The 
relation  which  the  form  of  aurora  invariably  bears  to  the  direction  of  the  mag^* 
netic  meridian  raises  a  prima  facie  presumption  in  favor  of  the  phenomenon  be- 
ing atmospheric ;  but  all  doubt  on  this  question  has  been  removed  By  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Biot,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  apparent  place  of  the  aurora 
in  relation  to  celestial  objects  is  not  fixed ;  that  its  altitude  and  azimuth  do  not 
undergo  those  hourly  changes  to  which  celestial  objects  are  subject ;  and  that 
they  undergo  no  motion,  in  reference  to  the  zenith  or  horizon,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  must  then  be  taken  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  aurora  borealis  is  a  phenomenon  placed  within  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  some  mat- 
ter suspended  in  it,  partaking  of  the  diurnal  motion  common  to  the  atmosphere 
and  the  globe. 

The  fact  that  the  rays  or  columns  of  light  are  always  paralled  to  the  dipping 
needle,  and  that  the  bows,  coronae,  and  other  visible  forms  which  the  phenom- 
ena afiecty  are  always  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
an  intimate  relation  with  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

M.  Biot  conceives  that  the  luminous  columns  composing  the  aurora  have  not 
in  reality  the  position  or  form  which  they  appear  to  the  eye  to  have ;  but  that 
their  apparent  form  is  merely  the  result  of  perspective.  He  considers  that  the 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  an  infinite  number  of  luminous  columns,  parallel 
to  the  dipping  needle  and  to  each  other,  arranged  side  by  side  at  nearly  the 
same  height  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  &ese  systems  of  columns  being 
placed  at  unequal  distances  from  the  eye,  and  seen  under  different  angles  of 
oblic^uity,  are  projected  into  various  figures,  which  are  subject  to  variation 
arising  from  the  varying  splendor  of  their  component  rays. 

It  has  been  attempted,  on  various  occasions,  to  determine  the  height  of  auroras 
by  the  same  method  which  has  been  applied  with  such  accurate  results  to  the 
determination  of  the  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  celestial  objects. 
This  method  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  observations  of  the  exact  ap- 
parent place  in  the  heavens  observed  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  parts  of  the 
earth.  Many  causes,  howevei:,  conspire  to  render  this  method  inapplicable  to 
uiroras ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  making  the  two  ob- 
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servations  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  the  two  ob- 
servers being  certain  of  directing  their  observations  to  precisely  the  same  point  of 
the  aurora.  To  such  causes  must  be  ascribed  the  widely-varying  estimates  of 
the  height  of  auroras ;  obtained  in  this  manner— estimates  which  vary  from 
fifty  to  Siree  hundred  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  what- 
ever be  their  height,  it  is  evidently  subject  to  continual  variation,  even  in  the 
same  aurora,  as  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  sudden  changes  which  the  phe- 
nomenon undergoes,  and  by  the  progressive  motion  of  its  arcs. 

Great  differences  have  existed  among  meteorologists  respecting  the  ^sounds 
which  are  said  to  proceed  from  auroras.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  re* 
gions,  where  these  appearances  most  prevail,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  hissing  and  cracking  noises  in  the  air, 
like  those  produced  by  artificial  ^fireworks.  Persons  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisheries  make  the  same  statements.  M.  Biot  found  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetland  islands  unanimous  on  the  question ;  and  M.  Lottin  found  the  same 
impression  among  the  far-distant  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  sojourn  of  M.  Biot  in  the  Shetland  isles,  he  witnessed  several  great 
auroras,  but  heard  no  sound.  During  M.  LiOttin's  expedition,  he  witnessed 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras,  in  not  one  of  which  was  he  sensible  of 
any  sound.  The  only  strictly  scientific  observer  who  appears  to  have  person- 
ally experienced  such  sounds  is  Cavallo,  who  states  that  he  has  distinctly 
heard  them  on  several  occasions,  but  limits  his  testimony  to  this  general  form, 
assigning  neither  time  nor  place.  Such  discordancy  of  evidence  can  only  be 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  such  sounds  are  audible  on  rare  occasions, 
when  the  region  in  which  the  aurora  is  developed  is  within  a  very  limited  dis- 
tance of  the  observer ;  and  if  the  existence  of  such  sounds  be  thus  admitted, 
it  must  be  also  admitted  that  the  height  of  the  aurora  is,  at  least  in  such  cases, 
infinitely  less  than  is  commonly  estimated;  and  if,  in  particular  cases,  its 
height  be  so  small,  it  is  probably  in  all  others  proportionally  under  the  highest 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

From  a  comparison  of  ail  the  observed  efileots,  it  may  then  be  assumed  as 
nearly,  if  not  conclusively,  proved,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  composed  of  real 
clouds,  proceeding  generally  from  the  north,  and  formed  of  extremely  attenuated 
and  luminous  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which  frequently  arrange  them- 
selves in  series  of  lines  or  columns  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle.  What  the 
nature  of  the  matter  is  composing  such  clouds  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
theory  of  M.  Biot  on  this  subject  already  referred  to : — 

Among  material  substances,  certain  metals  alone  are  susceptible  of  magnet- 
ism. Since,  then,  the  luminous  matter  composing  the  aurora  obe3rs  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  earth,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  luminous  clouds  of  wUch  it 
consists  are  composed  of  metallic  particles  reduced  to  an  extremely  minute  and 
subtile  form.  This  being  admitted,  another  consequence  will  immediately  ensue. 
Such  metallic  clouds,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  will  be  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity  of  their  con- 
stituent particles.  When  such  clouds  arrange  themselves  in  columnar  forms, 
and  connect  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  diflferent  elevations,  if  such  strata  be 
unequally  charged  with  electricity,  the  electrical  equilibrium  will  be  re-estab- 
lished tlurough  the  intervention  of  the  metallic  columns,  and  light  and  sound 
will  be  evolved  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  conductability  of  the  metallic 
clouds  arising  from  the  extremely  rarefied  state  of  the  metallic  vapor,  or  fine 
dust,  of  which  they  are  constituted.  All  the  results  of  electrical  experiments 
countenance  these  suppositions,  when  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  the 
more  elevated  regions,  where  the  air  is  highly  rarefied,  little  resistance  being 
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opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid :  light  alone  is  evolved  without  sen- 
sible sound,  as  is  observed  when  electricity  is  transmitted  through  exhausted 
tubes ;  but  when  the  aurora  is  dereloped  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  produce  the  hissing  and  cracking  noise  which  appears  to  be  heard  on 
some  occasions.  If  the  metallic  cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a  high 
degree,  the  electric  current  may  pass  through  it  without  the  evolution  of  either 
light  or  sound :  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle  may  be  affected  as  it  would  be 
by  an  aurora  at  a  time  when  no  aurora  is  visible.  If  any  cause  alters  the  oon- 
ductability  of  those  columnar  clouds  suddenly  or  gradually,  a  sudden  or  gradual 
chaDge  in  the  splendor  of  the  aurora  would  ensue. 

According  as  those  clouds  advance  over  more  southern  countries,  the  direc- 
tion  of  their  columns  being  constantly  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  they  take 
giaduaUy  a  more  horizontal  position,  and  consequently  the  strata  of  atmosphere 
at  their  extremities  become  gradually  less  distant,  and  consequently  more 
nearly  in  a  state  of  electrical  equilibrium ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  latitude 
diminishes,  the  appearance  of  aurora  becomes  more  and  more  rare,  until,  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  where  the  columns  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  such 
phenomena  are  never  observed. 

This  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory  still,  however,  requires,  before  its  va- 
lidity can  be  admitted  by  the  rigid  canons  of  modern  physics,  that  the  main 
fact  on  which  it  rests  should  be  proved :  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  metallic  clouds  as  are  here  supposed,  and  on  the  agency  of 
which  the  whole  theory  is  based«  should  be  accounted  for.  This  demand  is 
accordingly  answered  by  M.  Biot. 

The  magnetic  pole,  or  its  vicinity,  is  evidently  the  point  from  which  these 
columnar  masses  of  meteoric  light  proceed.  Therefore,  the  extremely  minute 
rays  composing  these  columns  must  issue  from  the  earth  in  that  region.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  that  part  of  the  globe  is,  and  always  has  been,  character- 
ised by  the  prevalence  of  frequent  and  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  several 
volcanoes  hare  been,  and  still  are,  in  activity  round  the  place  where  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  situate.  These  eruptions  are  always  accompanied  by  electric 
phenomena.  Thunder  issues  from  the  volcanic  clouds  ejected  by  the  craters ; 
and  these  clouds  of  volcanic  dust,  thus  charged  with  electricity,  are  projected 
to  great  heights,  and  carried  to  considerable  distances  through  the  air,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  electricity  taken  from  the  crater. 

These  vast  eruptions,  issuing  from  depths  so  unfathomable  that  they  seem  al- 
most to  penetrate  the  globe,  and  issuing  with  such  violence  from  the  gulfs  by 
which  they  are  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  must  necessarily  produce  strong 
vertical  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  volcanic  dust  will  be  carried  to  an  eleva- 
tion exceeding  that  of  common  clouds.  Travellers  who  have  visited  Iceland 
have  often  seen  suspended  over  it,  during  eruptions,  a  species  of  volcanic  fog. 
Such  clouds  are  known  to  be  of  a  sulphureous  and  metallic  nature,  painfully  irri- 
tating the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  dry  fogs,  dif- 
fusing a  fetid  and  sulphureous  odor,  was  ascertained  in  1783,  when  all  Europe 
was  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  that  description. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  more  recent  observations  have  rendered  it 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  metallic  matter,  and  more  particularly  iron 
in  a  pure  and  uncombined  state,  is  frequently  procipitated  from  the  clouds  in 
thunder-storms. 

To  the  theory  of  M.  Biot  it  is  objected  by  M.  Becquerel,  that  the  existence 
of  metal  in  that  uncombined  form,  in  which  alone  it  has  the  conducting  power, 
in  volcanic  eruptions,  has  not  been  proved ;  that  the  matter  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes consists  of  vitrified  substances,  silicates,  aluminates,,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  non-conductors,  but  that  pure  metal  is  never  found. 
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At  the  time  when  M.  Biot  promulgated  his  theoiy,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  assign  an  adequate ,  source  whence  the  electricity  was  derived,  to  which 
he  adcrib«d  the  aurora ;  and  he  accordingly  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the 
polar  volcanoes.  In  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  so  many  new  sources 
of  electricity  have,  however,  been  since  disclosed,  that  this  part  of  his  hypothe- 
sis has  become  needless. 

The  following  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Faraday  {Exp. 
Research.  192) : — 

"  I  hardly  dare  venture,  even  in  the  most  hypothetical  form,  to  ask  whether 
the  aurora  borealis  and  australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  electricity,  thus 
urged  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth,  whence  it  is  endeavoring  to  return 
by  natural  and  appointed  means  above  the  earth  to  the  equatorial  regions.  The 
non-occurrence  of  it  in  very  high  latitudes  is  not  at  all  against  the  supposition ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  observed  the  deflections  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Falmouth,  by  the  aurora  borealis,  gave  that  direction  of  it  which  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  present  view."  The  manner  in  which  the  electricity 
above  alluded  to  is  urged  toward  the  poles,  belongs  to  another  division  of  our 
subject,  "  Magneto  Electricity."  If  the  above  view  is  correct,  may  it  not  help 
us  in  the  difficult  question  of  atmospheric  electricity  ? 

The  mode  adopted  to  illustrate  the  electrical  nature  of  the  aurora,  is  to  ex- 
haust a  tall  glass  tube  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  then  to  pass  a  succession 
of  electric  sparks  down  the  interior  of  the  tube,  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine.  The  effects  produced  by  a  powerful  machine  are  most  brilliant; 
a  close  inspection  shows  that  the  whole  tube  is  at  times  filled  with  a  mass  of 
miniature  flashes  of  lightning  ;  the  color  varies  from  the  usual  bright  electrical 
light  to  a  vivid  violet.  The  most  exalted  effects  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  the  hydro-electric  machine.  The  tension  of  this  machine  is  equal  to  a 
spark  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  of  power 
to  pass  readily  through  four  or  five  feet  of  partial  vacuum,  and  its  quantity  is 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  eighty  feet  of  coated  surface  in  ten  seconds.  A  pe- 
culiar elSect  attending  this  powerful  discharge  is,  that  sometimes  the  aurora 
appears  with  a  bright  line  of  light  proceeding  from  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  a 
revolving  spiral  embracing  the  lower  part. 

The  falling  star  is  an  experiment  of  the  auroral  character  often  introduced 
in  books  on  electricity.  Cavallo  says  (vol.  ii.,  p.  101),  "  Wheii  the  receiver  is 
not  exhausted,  the  discharge  of  a  Jar  through  some  part  of  it  will  appear  like  a 
small  globule  exceedingly  bright."  Whence  we  oflen  hear  it  said,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  a  batteiry  will  produce  a  ball  of  light  passing  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  exhausted  receiver.  If  this  really  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
most  important  experiment ;  for  if  the  ball  were  seen  to  pass  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  it  would  follow  that  its  direction  had  been  actually  seen  ;  and,  if  so, 
the  one-fluid  theory  would  have  been  demonstrated.  But  very  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an  appearance ;  for,  admitting 
the  actual  existence  of  a  ball,  though  we  are  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  any 
such  thing  would  be  like  an  oblong  spheroid,  the  extreme  velocity  of  electricity 
would  take  it  to  the  end  of  its  course  before  the  impression  of  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  retina  had  subsided ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  rotating  wheel,  having 
red  radii,  appears  entirely  red  during  the  period  of  rapid  rotation ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  seeing  a  ball,  if  such  really  were  there,  the  eye  would  recognise  a 
continuous  line  of  light.  And  this  is  actually  the  case.  We  have  ourselves 
repeated  the  experiment  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  very  competent  witnesses,  and  one  and  all  agreed  in  perceiving  in 
every  case  a  distinct  continuous  line  of  light,  but  no  appearance  of  a  ba&  or 
falling  star. 
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An  extraoidinaiy  experiment,  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  aurora  similar 
to  that  aoggested  by  Faraday,  with  the  addition  that  *'  electricity  is  radiated  in 
a  peculiar  manner  frttm  magnetized  bodies/"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Nott  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cork  (1843).  He  rotated  a  steel  globe, 
and  passed  magnets  I'rom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  till  the  globe  was  perfectly 
magnetized.  He  then  insulated  the  globe,  and  placed  an  insulated  ring  around 
its  equatorial  regions.  He  connected  the  ring  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
resinous  plate  of  his  ^  rheo-electric  machine,"  and  one  pole  of  the  globe  with  the 
conductor  of  the  vitreous  plate.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  machine 
alluded  to  consists  of  two  parallel  plates,  one  ?lass,  the  other  resin,  rotating  on 
the  same  axis,  and  provided  with  separate  rubbers.  The  circuit,  including  the 
rubbers  and  conductors,  is  completed  in  various  ways  ;  the  machine  is  described 
as  producing  a  current  of  electricity  of  tension  analogous  to  that  of  the  pile. 
In  the  present  experiment,  when  the  machine  is  rotated,  a  truly  beautiful  and 
laminous  discharge  takes  place  between  the  unconnected  pole  of  the  globe  and 
the  ring.  A  dense  atmosphere  is  more  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment than  a  dry  one.  It  had  then  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  light,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  brilliant,  and  )he  under  dark :  above  the  ring,  all  around  the 
axis  were  foliated  diverging  flames,  one  behind  the  other. 

In  Captain  Franklin^  narrative,  the  auroras  observed  at  Fort  Enterprise,  in 
North  America,  are  described  by  Lieutenant  Wood  as  follows  : — 

They  rise  with  their  centres  sometimes  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
sometimes  several  degrees  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it.  The  number 
risible  seldom  exceeds  five,  and  is  seldom  limited  to  one.  The  altitude  of  the 
lowest,  when  first  seen,  is  never  less  than  four  degrees.  As  they  advance 
toward  the  zenith,  their  centres  (or  the  parts  most  elevated)  preserve  a  course 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  near  to  it ;  but  the^  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties vary  their  respective  distances,  and  the  arches  become  irregularly  broad 
streams  in  the  zenith,  each  dividing  the  sky  into  two  unequal  parts,  but  never 
crossing  one  another  until  they  separate  into  parts.  Those  parts  which  were 
bright  at  the  horizon,  increase  their  brilliancy  in  the  zenith,  and  discover  the 
beams  of  which  they  are  composed,  where  the  interior  motion  is  rapid.  This 
interior  motion  is  a  sudden  glow,  not  proceeding  from  any  visible  concentra- 
tion of  matter,  but  bursting  out  in  several  parts  of  the  arch,  as  if  an  ignition  of 
combustible  matter  had  taken  place,  and  spreading  itself  rapidly  toward  each 
extremity.  In  this  motion  the  beams  are  formed.  They  have  two  motion^ : 
one  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  or  sidewise,  and  the  other  a  tremulous  and 
short  vibration,  in  which  they  do  not  exactly  preserve  their  parallelism  to  each 
other.  The  wreaths,  when  in  the  zenith,  present  the  appearance  of  coronse 
boreales.  The  second  motion  is  always  accompanied  by  colors  ;  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  beams  are  often  formed  without  any  exhibition  of  colors,  and 
1  have  not  in  that  case  perceived  the  vibratory  motion. 

The  northern  lights  are  sometimes  tinged  with  the  various  prismatic  colors, 
among  which  orange  and  green,  but  more  frequently  the  dilSerent  shades  of 
red,  predominate.  Maupertius  describes  one  seen  by  him  in  Lapland,  by  which 
an  ex.ensive  region  of  the  heavens  toward  the  south  appeared  tinged  with  so  live- 
ly a  red,  that  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  seemed  as  if  dyed  in  blood.  Some 
crf)bervers  of  this  meteor  have  affirmed  that  they  have  heard  a  rustling  or  crack- 
ling sound  proceed  from  it ;  doubts  have,  however,  been  entertained  on  this  point, 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  such  noises  were  heard  by  Scoresby,  Richard- 
son, Franklin,  Parry,  and  Hood,  who  observed  the  polar  lights  with  great  care, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  very  high  latitudes.  But  the  testimo- 
ny of  other  observers  is  so  positive  a  kind,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  tha( 
the  phenomenon  has,  at  least  in  particular  instances,  been  accompanied  by  sounds. 
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From  the  accounts  which  have  been  collected  of  the  polar  lights,  it  would  > 
seem  that  the  phenomenon  was  less  frequent  in  former  ages  than  it  is  now  ;  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  meteoric  observations  have  not  always  been  so 
much  attended  to  as  at  present.  Aristotle  describes  the  phenomenon  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  in  his  book  of  meteors.  Allusions  are  also  made  to  it  by 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  witnessed  by  the  an- 
cients, even  in  the  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  descriptions  of  armies 
fighting  in  the  air,  and  similar  observations,  in  the  dark  ages,  doubtless  owed 
their  origin  to  the  striking  and  fantastic  appearances  of  the  northern  lights. 
It  is  remarkable,  how'ever,  that  no  mention  is  made  by  any  English  writer  of 
an  aurora  borealis  having  been  observed  in  England  from  the  year  1621  to 
1707.  Celsius  says  expressly  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered 
the  phenomenon  a  great  rarity  before  1716.  In  the  month  of  March  in  that 
year,  a  very  splendid  one  appeared  in  England,  and  by  reason  of  its  brilliancy 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  347.  Since  then  the  meteor  has  been  much  more 
common.  A  complete  account  of  all  the  appearances  of  auroras  recorded  previ- 
ous to  1754  maybe  found  in  the  work  of  Mairan,  "  Trait6  de  I'Aurore  Boraele." 

The  aurora  is  not  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  similar  appearances 
being  observed  in  high  southern  latitudes.  An  aurora  was  observed  by  Don 
Antonio  d'Ulloa  at  Cape  Horn  in  1745  ;  one  appeared  at  Cuzco,  in  1744 ;  and 
another  is  described  by  Mr.  Forster  (who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
last  voyage  round  the  world),  which  was  seen  by  him  in  1773,  in  latitude  58^ 
south,  and  resembled  entirely  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  excepting  that 
the  light  exhibited  no  tints,  but  was  of  a  clear  white.  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  subsequent  navigators. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  height  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis above  the  earth,  and  accordingly  the  opinions  given  on  this  subject  by 
different  observers  are  widely  disconlant.  Mairan  supposed  tha  mean  height 
to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  French  leagues  ;  Bergman  says  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  Euler  several  thousand  miles.  From  the  comparison  of  a 
number  of  observations  of  an  aurora  that  appeared  in  March,  1826,  made  at 
different  places  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Dalton,  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  computed  its  height  to  be  about  one 
hundred  miles.  But  a  calculation  of  this  sort,*in  which  it  is  of  necessity  sup- 
posed that  the  meteor  is  seen  in  exactly  the  same  place  by  the  different  ob- 
servers, is  subject  to  very  great  uncertainty.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, FrankUn,  Hood,  Parry,  and  others,  seem  to  prove  that  the  place  of  the 
aurora  is  far  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  scarcely  above  the  region 
of  the  clouds  ;  in  fact,  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  produces  no  change 
in  its  apparent  position,  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  that  motion,  and  conse- 
quently be  regarded  as  an  atmospherical  phenomenon. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Electric  Phenomena  obwnred  by  the  Ancients. — Thales. — Gilbert  de  Magnete. — Otto  Goericke'i 
Electric  If  achtne. — Hawkeibee'i  Ezperimenta. — Stephen  Grey'i  Diacoreriea  on  Electrics  and 
Noo-Electrics. — ^Wheeler  and  Giejr't  Experiments. — Dafaye  dlacoren  the  Remnona  and  Vitre- 
ooi  Blectridtiet.— Invention  of  the  Leyden  Phial.— Singniar  Effects  of  the  first  Electric  Shocks.— 
Experiments  of  Watson  and  BeTi& — Experiments  on  Conductors. — Franklin's  Experiments  and 
Letters. — ^Uis  Celebrated  Theory  of  Positive  and  Negadve  Electricity. — His  Experiments  on  the 
Leyden  PhiaL — ^His  Discovery  of  the  Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity.— Reception  of  his 
Saggesdons  by  the  Royal  Society.— His  Kite  Experiment— His  Right  to  this  Discovery  denied 
by  Arago. — ^His  Claim  vindicated. — Invention  of  Condactors. — Death  of  Bichmann. — Beccaria's 
Observations^ — Canton's  Experiments. — Discovery  of  Induction. — ^Invention  of  the  Condenser.— 
Works  of  iSpinaa — Theory  of  Symmer/^ExperimenU  of  Coulomb. — ^Balance  of  Torsion.— 
Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere. — ^Effects  of  Flame. — Experiments  of  Voka^— Lavoisier  and  La- 
plaoe.— Analytkal  Work  of  Potason. 
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Although  it  h^s  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
methods  of  inyestigation  pursued  in  physical  researches,  these  great  divisions 
of  human  knowledge  have  nevertheless  been  always  progressive.  If  the  la- 
bors of  the  ancients  were  obstructed,  their  advancement  retarded,  and  their 
productions  disfigured  by  fantastical  theories  ;  the  facts  they  accumulated,  the 
phenomena  they  described,  and  the  observations  they  recorded,  have  formed  a 
bequest  of  the  highest  value  to  the  better  disciplined  inquirers  and  observers 
of  later  days.  Astronomy,  the  mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  the 
physics  of  the  imponderable  agents,  light  and  heat,  received  severally  more  or 
less  attention  at  an  early  epoch  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge ;  and  the 
results  of  ancient  researches  in  some  of  these  branches  of  science,  astronomy 
for  example,  form  an  important  element  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess. 
Electricity,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  state  of  progressive 
movement.  To  that  particular  division  of  physics  antiquity  has  contributed 
absolutely  nothing.  The  vast  discoveries  which  have  accumulated  respecting 
this  extraordinary  agent,  by  which  its  connexion  with  and  influence  upon  the 
whole  material  universe,  its  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  organized  bodies, 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality,  its  subservi- 
ence to  the  uses  of  man  as  a  mechanical  power,  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  chemical  constitution  of  material  substances,  in  fine,  its  application  in  al- 
most every  division  of  the  sciences,  and  every  department  of  the  arts,  have 
been  severally  demonstrated,  are  exclusively  and  peculiarly  due  to  the  spirit 
of  modem  research,  and  in  a  great'  degree  to  the  labors  of  the  present  age. 

The  beginnings  of  science  have  oAen  the  appearance  of  chance.  A  felici- 
tous accident  throws  a  certain  natural  fact  under  the  notice  of  an  inquiring  and 
philosophic  mind.  Attention  is  awakened  and  investigation  provoked.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  under  varied  circumstances  are  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  if  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  they  do  not  present  themselves,  circumstances  are 
designedly  arranged  so  as  to  bring  about  their  production.     The  seeds  of 
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science  are  thus  sown,  and  soon  begin  to  germinate.  Whether  such  primaiy 
facts  are  really  fortuitous,  or  ought  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  prompting 
of  HiH,  whose  will  is  that  intellectual  progression  shall  be  incessant,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  not  only  give  the  first  impetus  to  science,  but  their  occasional 
and  timely  occurrence  in  its  progress  produces  frequently  greater  effects  on  the 
celerity  o(  its  advancement  than  the  most  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
unsupported  by  such  aid,  have  ever  accomplished.  It  may  then  be  imagined 
that  if  any  such  hints  were  olSered  by  ordinary  phenomena,  an  agent  so  all- 
pervading  as  electricity  could  scarcely  have  eluded  notice,  or  failed  to  command 
attention,  during  a  succession  of  ages  which  witnessed  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  so  many  other  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  the  class 
of  effects  in  which  electricity  originated  was  observed  by  and  well  known  to 
the  early  philosophers  of  Greece.  Thales,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  acquainted  with  the  property  of  amber,  from  which  electricity  derives 
its  name ;  *  and  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  as  i^ell  as  other  writers,  Greek  and 
Roman,  mention  the  property  of  this  and  certain  other  substances,  in  virtue  of 
which,  when  submitted  to  friction,  they  acquire  the  power  to  attract  straws, 
and  other  light  bodies,  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  In  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terized the  times,  such  effects  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  superstition.  A 
soul  was  ascribed  to  amber,  and  it  was  held  sacred. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to  the  an- 
cients, and  afforded  them  a  clue  to  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  physics. 

Various  other  scattered  facts  are  recorded,  which  prove  that  nature  did  not 
conceal  her  secrets  with  more  than  usual  coyness  in  this  case.  The  luminous 
appearance  attending  the  friction  of  those  substances  which  exhibited  electrical 
effects  was  observed.  The  Roman  historians  record  the  frequent  appearance 
of  a  flame  at  the  points  of  the  soldiers'  javelins,  at  the  summits  of  the  masts  of 
ships,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  heads  of  the  seamen.f  The  effects  of  the 
torpedo  and  electrical  fishes  are  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Galen  and  Oppian ; 
and  at  a  period  less  remote,  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  mentions  the  case  of  Walimer,  a  Gothic  chief,  the  father  of  Theodo- 
ric,  who  used  to  eject  sparks  from  his  body  ;  and  further  refers  to  a  certain 
ancient  philosopher,  who  relates  of  himself  that  on  one  occasion,,  when  chan- 
ging his  dress,  sudden  sparks  were  emitted  from  his  person  on  drawing  off  his 
clothes,  and  that  flames  occasionally  issued  from  him,  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  noise  4 

Such  phenomena  attracted  little  attention,  and  provoked  no  scientific  research. 
Vacant  wonder  was  the  most  exalted  sentiment  they  raised  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly remained,  while  twenty  centuries  rolled  away,  barren  and  isolated  facts 
upon  the  surface  of  human  knowledge.  The  vein  whence  these  precious  frag- 
ments were  detached,  and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  cropped  out  sufficiently 
often  to  challenge  the  notice  of  the  miner,  continued  unexplored  and  undiscov- 
ered ;  and  its  splendid  treasures  were  reserved  to  reward  the  toil  and  crown 
the  enterprise  of  our  generation. 

The  work  of  classification  and  generalization  was  first  commenced  upon  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  by  Gilbert,  an  English  physician,  in  a  work  entitled 
De  MagneUt  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
treatise,  the  substances  then  known  to  be  susceptible  of  electrical  excitement 
were  enumerated,  and  several  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  production 
of  electiCcal  ;>henoraena,  such  as  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  explained.     Between  that  period  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century 

•  ^KXtKrpoVf  amber. 
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the  science  was  not  advanced  by  any  capital  discoveries.  In  that  interval, 
however,  Otto  Guericke,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  contrived 
the  first  electrical  machine.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur, 
moonted  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  from  which  it  received  a  motion  of  rotation, 
by  means  of  a  common  handle  or  winch.  The  operator  turned  this  handle 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  applied  a  cloth  to  the  globe,  the  friction 
of  which  produced  the  electrical  state. 

Aided  by  such  apparatus,  this  philosopher  discovered,  that  after  a  light  sub- 
stance has  been  attracted  by  and  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body, 
it  win  not  be  again  attracted,  but,  on  me  contrary,  will  be  repelled  by  the  same 
body ;  but  that  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  hand,  its  primitive  condition  is 
restored,  and  it  is  again  attracted.  '  He  also  showed  that  a  body  becomes  elec- 
tric by  being  brought  near  to  an  electrified  body  without  touching  it ;  but  offer- 
ed no  explanation  of  this  fact,  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  indicated  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  electrical  science. 

Whether  it  was  that  all  his  attention  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  re- 
searches which  he  prosecuted  with  such  splendid  results  in  astronomy,  the 
higher  mechanics,  and  optics,  or  that  facts  had  not  yet  accumulated  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  to  impress  him  with  a  just  notion  of  the  importance  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  general  physical  agent,  Newton  bestowed  on  it  no  attention.  One 
experiment  only  proceeding  from  him  is  recorded,  in  which  he  shows  that  when 
one  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  is  electrified,  the  attraction  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  glass,  and  will  be  manifested  by  its  effect  on  any  light  substances 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  it.  » 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hawkesbee  made  a  series  of 
e3q)eriments  on  electrical  light  produced  in  rarefied  air ;  but  as  no  consequences 
were  deduced  from  them  afifecting  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  shall  not 
further  notice  them.  In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  elec- 
tricity, he  substituted  a  glass  sphere  for  the  globe  of  sulphur  proposed  by  Otto 
Guericke.  This  was  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  yet  the  experimental- 
ists who  followed  abandoned  it,  and  used  no  more  convenient  apparatus  than 
glass  tubes,  which  <were  held  in  one  hand,  and  rubbed  with  the  other.  To 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Priestley  ascribes  in  a  great  degree,  the  slow  progress 
made  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Hawkesbee  in  electrical  discoveries. 

About  the  year  1730  commenced  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  which 
has  proceeded  with  accelerated  speed  to  the  present  day,  and  now  forms  the 
body  of  electrical  science.  Mr.  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
House,  impelled  by  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  engaged  in  a  course  of  experi- 
mental researches,  in  which  were  developed  some  general  principles,  which 
produced  important  efTects  on  subsequent  investigations. 

The  most  considerable  discovery  of  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  all  material  substan- 
ces might  be  reduced,  in  reference  to  electrical  phenomena,  to  two  classes, 
tkctries  and  nan-electrics  ;  the  former,  including  all  bodies  then  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  electric  excitation  by  friction ;  and  the  other,  those  which  were  in- 
capable of  it.  He  also  discovered  that  non-electrics  were  capable  of  acquiring 
the  electric  state  by  contact  with  excited  electrics.  As  the  experiments 
which  led  to  these  conclusions  were  of  the  highest  interest,  we  shall  here 
state  them. 

Desiring  to  make  some  experiments  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  he  procured 
vne  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  To 
keep  the  interior  free  from  dust,  he  stopped  it  at  the  ends  with  corks.  When 
this  tube  was  excited,  he  happened  to  present  one  of  the  corks  to  a  feather, 
uid  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  feather  was  first  attracted,  and  then  re- 
pelled by  the  cork,  in  the  way  it  was  wont  to  be  by  the  glass  tube  itself.    He 
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concluded  from  this,  that  the  electric  virtue  confeired  on  the  tube  by  friction 
passed  spontaneously  to  the  cork. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  this  transmission  of  .electricity 
would  be  made  to  other  substances  besides  cork.  With  this  view  he  obtained 
a  deal  rod  about  four  inches  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which  he  attached  an  ivory 
ball,  and  inserted  the  other  in  the  cork,  by  which  the  glass  tube  was  stopped.  On 
exciting  the  tube,  he  found  that  the  ivory  ball  attracted  and  repelled  the  feather 
even  more  vigorously  than  the  cork.  He  then  tried  longer  rods  of  deal ;  next 
rods  of  brass  and  iron  wire,  with  like  results.  He  then  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  tube  a  piece  of  common  packthread,  and  suspended  from  the  lower  end 
of  this  thread  the  ivory  ball  and  various  other  bodies,  all  of  which  he  found 
capable  of  acquiring  the  electric  state  when  the  tube  was  excited.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  were  made  from  the  balconies  of  his  house  and  other  ele- 
vated stations. 

With  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  he  now  determined  to  inquire  what  circum- 
stances attending  the  manner  of  experimenting  produced  any  real  effect  upon 
the  results ;  and,  first,  whether  the  position  or  direction  of  the  rods,  wires,  or 
cords,  by  which  the  electricity  was  transmitted  from  the  excited  tube,  affected 
the  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  he  extended  a  piece  of  packthread  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  supporting  it  at  different  points  by  other  pieces  of  similar  cord, 
which  were  attached  to  nails  driven  into  a  wooden  beam,  and  which  were  there- 
fore in  a  vertical  position.  To  one  end  of  the  horizontal  cord  he  attached  the 
ivory  ball,  and  to  the  other  he  tied  the  end  of  the  glass  tube.  On  exciting  the 
tube  he  found  that  no  electricity^  was  transmitted  to  the  ball,  a  circumstance 
which  he  rightly  ascribed  to  its  escape  by  the  vertical  cords,  the  nails  support- 
ing them  and  the  wooden  beam. 

Soon  after  this,  Grey  was  engaged  in  repeating  his  experiments  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  afterward  associated  with  him  in  these  investiga- 
tions, when  that  gentleman  suggested  that  threads  of  silk  should  be  used  to 
support  the  horizontal  line  of  cord  instead  of  pieces  of  packthread.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  suggestion  of  Wheeler  proceeded  from  any  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  electric  properties  of  silk ;  and  still  less  does  it  appear  that 
Grey  was  acquainted  with  them  ;  for,  in  assenting  to  the  proposition  of  Wheeler, 
he  observed,  that  "  silk  might  do  better  than  packthread  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness,  as  less  of  the  virtue  would  probably  pass  off*  by  it  than  by  the  thickness 
of  the  hempen  line  which  had  been  previously  used." 

They  accordingly  extended  a  packthread  through  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  it  in  that  position  by  threads  of  silk. 
To  one  end  of  this  packthread  they  attached  the  ivory  ball,  and  to  the  other 
the  glass  tube.  When  the  latter  was  excited,  the  ball  iounediately  became 
electric,  as  was  manifested  by  its  attraction  upon  metallic  leaf  held  near  it. 
After  this,  they  extended  their  experiments  to  lines  of  packthread  still  longer, 
when  the  silk  threads  used  for  its  support  were  found^to  be  too  weak,  and  were 
broken.  Being  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  escape  of  the  elec- 
tricity was  prevented  by  the  fineness  of  the  silk,  they  now  substituted  for  it 
thin  brass  wire,  which  they  expected,  being  still  smaller  than  the  silk,  would 
more  effectually  intercept  the  electricity ;  and  which,  from  its  nature,  would 
have  all  the  necessary  strength.  The  experiment,  however,  completely  failed. 
No  electricity  was  conveyed  to  the  ivory  ball,  the  whole  having  escaped  by 
the  brass  wire,  notwithstanding  its  fineness.  They  now  saw  that  the  silk 
threads  intercepted  the  electricity,  because  they  were  sUk,  and  not  because 
they  were  jma^h 

Having  thus  accidentally  discovered  the  insulating  property  of  silk,  they 
proceeded  to  investigate  its  generalization,  and  found  that  the  same  property 
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was  enjoyed  by  resin,  haiiy  glass,  and  some  other  substances.  In  fact,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  property  belonged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
those  substances  which  were  then  known  to  be  capable  oi  being  rendered 
electrical  by  friction,,  and  which  were  denominated  electrics. 

Grey  now  extended  his  inquiry  to  fluids  and  animal  bodies.  Having  at  that 
time  DO  other  test  of  the  electrical  state  of  a  body  than  its  attraction  for  light 
substances  placed  on  a  stand  under  it,  the  application  of  such  a  test  to  liquids 
presented  at  first  some  difficulty.  This  was  soon  surmounted  by  the  expe- 
dient of  blowing  a  soap-bubble  from  the  bole  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  bubble 
was  held  suspended  over  some  leaf  metal,  snd  on  bringing  the  excited  tube  to 
the  small  end  of  the  pipe,  the  bubble  immediately  became  electrical. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments  that  he  discovered  that,  when 
the  electrified  tube  was  brought  near  to  any  part  of  a  non-electric  body,  without 
touching  it,  the  part  most  remote  from  the  tube  became  electrified.  He  thus 
fell  upon  the  fact  which  afterward  led  to  the  principle  of  induction.  The 
science,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  that  great  discovery,  and  Grey  accord- 
ingly continued  to  apply  the  principle  of  inductive  electricity,  without  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  tbe  rich  mine  whose  treasures  lay  beneath  his  feet. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  Grey  was  also  unfortunate  in  missing  a 
subsequent  discovery  on  which  he  just  touched.  He  found  that  certain  electric 
bodies  were  capable  of  becoming  permanently  excited  without  the  previous 
process  of  attrition.  He  took  nineteen  difierent  substances,  among  which  were 
resin,  gum-lac,  shell-lac,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  the  remainder  of  which  were 
various  compounds  of  these.  The  sulphur  he  melted  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
others  in  a  spherical  iron  ladle..  When  they  became  solid,  and  cooled,  and 
were  removed  from  the  moulds  in  which  they  were,  in  this  manner,  cast,  he 
found  them  to  be  electrified,  and  that,  on  preserving  them  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  by  wrapping  them  in  paper  or  wool,  this  electrified  state  continued  for  an 
indefinite  time.  In  the  case  of  sulphur,  he  found  that  not  only  the  sulphur 
was  electrical,  but  also  the  glass  from  which  it  was  removed.  Had  he  carried 
these  inquiries  further,  and  looked  carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  at- 
traction exhibited  by  the  sulphur  and  the  glass,  he  could  not  have  failed  in 
discovering  the  existence  of  the  two  opposite  electricities,  and  would  probably 
have  also  found  the  reason  why  the  iron  ladle  did  not  exhibit  electrical  signs 
as  well  as  the  glass.  This,  however,  escaped  him,  and  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  a  contemporary  philosopher. 

In  his  investigations  respecting  the  power  of  liquids  to  receive  electricity 
from  excited  glass,  Grey  exhibited,  in  a  manner  which  at  that  period  appeared 
striking,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  tube  for  liquids.  We  shall,  however,  p*ass 
over  these  and  some  other  experiments  of  less  importance,  since  they  did  not 
conduce  to  the  development  of  any  general  principle. 

Contemporary  with  Grey  was  the  celebrated  Dufaye,  who,  though  not  im- 
pelled by  the  same  enthusiasm,  nor  exhibiting  the  same  unwearied  activity  in 
multiplying  experiments,  was  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  a  much  higher 
order,  and  consequently  was  not  slow  to  perceive  some  important  consequences 
flowing  firom  the  experiments  of  Grey,  which  had  eluded  the  notice  of  that 
philosopher.  Dufaye,  in  the  first  place,  extended  the  class  of  substances  called 
electrics — showing  that  all  substances  whatever,  except  the  metals  and  bodies 
in  the  soft  or  liquid  state,  were  capable  of  being  electrified  by  friction  with  any 
sort  of  cloth,  and  that,  to  secure  the  result,  it  was  only  necessary  to  warm  the 
body  previously.  He  also  showed  that  the  property  of  receiving  electricity 
by  contact  with  an  excited  electric  was  much  more  general  than  was  supposed 
by  Grey,  and  that  most  substances  exhibited  that  property  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  when  supported  by  glass  well  warmed  and  dried.     Dufaye  also  showed 
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that  the  conducting  power  of  the  packthread  used  in  the  experiments  of  Grey 
depended  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it,  and  that  the  conducting  power  was 
considerably  increased  by  wetting  it.  By  this  expedient  he  transmitted  elec- 
tricity along  a  cord  to  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred  feet. 

It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  when  any  substance  charged  with 
electricity  communicated  the  electric  principle  to  another  body  near  it,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it,  the  electricity  passed  from  the  one  body  to  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  spark,  accompanied  by  a  snapping  or  cracking  noise,  like  that  of  a 
slight  explosion.  It  had  also  been  discovered  by  Grey  and  Wheeler  that  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  would  become  charged  with  electricity  if  placed  in 
the  usual  manner  in  contact  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  provided  they  were 
suspended  by  silk  cords,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electricity.  Du- 
faye,  therefore,  reasoned  that  a  man  being  so  suspended  by  silk  cords,  the 
electricity  imparted  to  his  person  could  not  escape ;  and  being  charged  by  the 
excited  glass  tube,  sparks  of  fire  ought  to  issue  from  his  body,  if  any  body  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  electricity  were  presented  to  it.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
immediate  test  of  experiment,  Dufaye  suspended  his  ow^  person  by  silk  lines ; 
and  being  electrified,  the  Abb6  Noliet,  who  assisted  him  in  these  experiments, 
presented  his  hand  to  his  body,  when  immediately  a  spark  of  fire  issued  from 
the  person  of  the  one  philosopher  and  entered  the  body  of  the  other.  Although 
such  a  result  had  been  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrangement,  the  as- 
tonishment was  not  the  less  great  at  its  occurrence.  Noliet  states  that  he  can 
never  forget  the  surprise  of  both  Dufaye  and  himself  when  they  witntosed  the 
first  explosion  from  the  body  of  the  former. 

The  celebrity  of  Dufaye  rests,  however,  not  on  his  experiments,  but  on  the 
sagacity  which  led  him  to  evolve  natural  laws  of  a  high  degree  of  generality 
from  his  own  experiments,  and  from  those  of  the  philosophers  who  preceded 
him.  He  reproduced  in  a  more  definite  form  the  principles  of  attraction  and 
subsequent  repulsion,  which  had  previously  been  announced  by  Otto  Guericke. 
"  I  discovered,"  says  Dufaye,  "  a  very  simple  principle,  which  accounts  for  a 
great  part  of  the  irregularities,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  caprices,  that 
seem  to  accompany  most  of  the  experiments  in  electricity."  This  principle 
was,  first,  that  excited  electrics  attract  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state  ;  second, 
that  after  a  body  is  so  attracted,  and  has  touched  the  excited  electric,  then  such 
body  is  repelled  by  the  excited  electric ;  third,  that  if,  after  being  so  repelled, 
such  body  touches  any  other,  it  will  be  again  attracted,  and  again  repelled  by 
the  excited  electric,  and  so  on. 

But  a  discovery  of  a  much  higher  order  was  due  to  Dufaye.  "  Chance," 
says  he,  **  threw  in  my  way  another  principle  more  universal  and  remarkable 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  which  casts  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity. The  principle  is,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  electricity,  very 
difi'erent  from  one  another ;  one  of  which  I  shall  call  vitreous,  and  the  other 
resinous  electricity.  The  first  is  that  of  glass,  rock-crystal,  precious  stones, 
hair  of  animals,  wool,  and  many  other  bodies.  The  second  is  that  of  amber, 
copal,  gum-lac,  silk-thread,  paper,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  substances.  The 
characteristic  of  these  two  electricities  is,  that  they  rej>el  themselves  and  at- 
tract each  other.  Thus  a  body  of  the  vitreous  electricity  repels  all  other 
bodies  possessed  of  the  vitreous,  and,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  all  those  of  the 
resinous  electricity.  The  resinous  also  repels  the  resinous,  and  attracts  the 
vitreous.  From  this  principle  one  may  easily  deduce  the  explanation  of  a 
great  number  of  other  phenomena,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  truth  will  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  many  other  things." 

This  was  a  discovery  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  its  consequences  fully 
justified  the  anticipation  that  **  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  other 
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things."  It  is  the  basis  of  the  only  theory  of  electricity  which  hajj  been  found 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  science,  and  with  the  subsequent 
hypothesis  of  Symmer,  and  the  laws  of  attraction  developed  by  the  researches 
of  Coulomb,  it  has  brought  the  most  subtle  and  in  controllable  of  all  physical 
agents  under  the  subjection  of  the  rigorous  canons  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. 

A  new  question  now  arose  respecting  any  body  which  has  beeti  rendered 
electrical,  whether  by  immediate  excitation,  or  by  contact  with  another  body 
already  excited.  It  was  not  enough  to  ascertain  that  it  was  electrified  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  know  with  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  it  was  in- 
vested. The  test  of  this  proposed  by-Dufaye  was  the  same  which  has  ever 
since  his  time  been  adhered  to.  He  electrified  a  light  substance  freely  sus- 
pended with  a  known  species  of  electricity ;  say,  for  example,  with  resinous 
electricity.  If  this  substance  was  repelled  on  bringing  it  near  another  electri- 
fied body,  then  the  electricity  of  that  body  was  known  to  be  resinous ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  attracted,  then  the  electricity  of  the  other  body  was 
known  to  be  vitreous. 

Dr.  Desaguliers,  whose  works  in  other  parts  of  physical  science  are  well 
known,  devoted  some  attention  to  electricity  from  the  close  of  the  labors  of 
Grey  till  the  year  1742,  but  the  researches  of  this  philosopher  contributed 
DOthmg  to  the  extension  of  the  science.  He  methodized  the  elements  which 
had  already  accumulated,  and  improved  in  some  important  instances  the  no- 
menclature. He  denominated  all  substances  in  which  electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited electrics  per  se,  and  defined  in  a  distinct  manner  their^  characters.  He 
also  first  applied  the  term  conductor  to  bodies  which  freely  transmitted  electrici- 
ty, and  showed  that  animal  substances  owed  this  property  to  the  fluids  which 
they  contain.  He  however  failed  to  discover  that  moisture  was  the  conducting 
agent  in  many  other  bodies  which  at  that  time  were  used  to  propagate  elec 
tricity  to  a  distance. 

The  subject  of  electricity  now  be^n  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  first  consequence  was  considerable  improvement  in  thd  power,  and  ef^- 
ciency  of  electrical  apparatus.  The  globe  of  glass  revolving  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  which  had  originated  with  Hawkesbee,  but  had,  ever  since  that  time, 
greaily  to  the  detriment  of  the  science,  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  glass 
tube,  was  now  resumed  by  Professor  Boze  of  Wittemburg,  who  added,  for  the 
first  time,  the  prime  conductor  to  the  machine.  This  conductor  consisted  of  an 
oblong  cylinder,  or  tube,  of  iron  or  tin.  It  was  at  first  supported  by  a  man, 
who  was  insulated  by  standing  on  cakes  of  rosin  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  sus- 
pended by  silken  cords. 

The  method  of  exciting  the  globe  or  tube  hitherto  generally  practised,  and, 
indeed,  long  afterward  persevered  in,  was  to  rub  them  with  the  hand,  taking 
care  that  it  was  dry  and  warm.  Winkler,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Leipsie,  substituted  the  more  convenient  expedient  of  a  cushion  fixed  in  con- 
tact wi^  the  globe,  and  gently  pressed  upon  its  surface  by  springs,  or  any 
nmihur  means.  Gordon,  a  Scottish  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Erfurt,  abandoned  the  use  of  the  globe,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
cylinder  o[  glass,  having  its  geometrical  axis  horizontal,  and  supported  on 
pivots  so  as  to  revolve  on  that  axis.  The  cylinders  he  used  were  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Thus  the  electrical  machine  assumed  a 
form  very  nearly  identical  with  the  cylindrical  machines  of  the  present  day. 

The  efifects  produced  by  these  improved  and  powerful  apparatus  are  related 
to  have  been  extraordinary.  Various  inflammable  substances,  such  as  spirits, 
heated  oU,  pitch,  and  wax,  were  fired.  Appearances  of  electrical  light  issuing 
from  points,  and  the  experiment  since  known  aa  the  ekctri^l  bells,  were  the 
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productions  of  this  epoch.  The  spark  drawn  from  the  conductor  by  the  finger 
is  described  as  being  so  intense  as  to  burst  the  skin,  draw  blood,  and  produce 
a  wound.  Other  effects  on  the  animal  system  are  related,  in  which  there  is 
probably  some  exaggeration. 

The  year  1746  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  electricity,  being 
signalized  by  the  invention  of  the  Ley  den  phial.  The  merit  of  this  discovery 
is  disputed,  being  claimed  for  Professor  Muschenbroek,  Cuneus,  a  native  of 
Leyden,  and  Kleist,  a  monk  of  that  place.  Probably  all  these  individuals  were 
engaged  in  the  proceedings  in  which  the  discovery  originated.  Dr.  Priestley, 
a  contemporary  writer,  gives  an  account  of  this  invention,  apparently  obtained 
by  personal  inquiry,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

Professor  Muschenbroek  and  his  associates  having  observed  that  electrified 
bodies  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  speedily  lost  their  electric  virtue,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  abstracted  by  the  air  itself,  and  by  vapor  and  effluvia  suspended 
in  it,  imagined  that  if  they  could  surround  them  with  any  insulating  substance, 
80  as  to  exclude  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could  communicate  a  more 
intense  electrical  power,  and  could  preserve  that  power  for  a  longer  time. 
Water  appeared  one  of  the  most  convenient  recipients  for  the  electrical  influ- 
ence, and  glass  the  most  effectual  and  easy  insulating  envelop.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  very  obvious,  that  water  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle  must  retain  the 
electricity  given  to  it,  and  that  by  such  means,  a  greater  charge  or  accumula- 
tion of  electric  force  might  be  obtained  than  by  any  expedient  before  resorted 
to. 

In  the  first  experiments  made  in  conformity  with  these  views,  no  remarkable 
results  were  obtained.  But  it  happened  on  one  occasion  that  the  operator  held 
the  glass  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  water  contained  in  it  communi- 
cated by  a  wire  with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine.  When  he 
considered  that  it  had  received  a  sufficient  charge,  he  applied  his  leil  hand  to 
the  wire  to  disengage  it  from  the  conductor.  He  was  instantly  struck  with  the 
convulsive  shock  with  which  electricians  are  now  so  familiar,  and  which  has 
been  since,  and  is  at  present,  so  frequently  suffered  from  motives  of  curiosity 
or  amusement. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  effects  on  the  organs  of  sense  depend  oo 
the  previous  knowledge  of  them,  which  may  or  may  not  occupy  the  minds  of 
those  who  sustain  them.  Those  who  now  think  so  lightly  of  the  shock,  pro- 
duced even  by  a  powerful  Leyden  phial,  would  be  surprised  at  the  letter  in 
which  Muschenbroek  gave  R6aumer  an  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  first  experiment.  He  states,  that "  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms, 
shoulders,  and  breast,  so  that  he  lost  his  breath,  and  was  ttoo  days  before  ke  r«- 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and  the  terror/^  He  declared,  that  "  he 
would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France." 

Nor  was  Muschenbroek  singular  in  his  extraordinary  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  the  shock.  M.  Allamand,  who  made  the  experiment  with  a  common  beer 
glass,  stated  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  breath  for  some  moments,  and  then  felt 
so  intense  a  pain  along  his  right  arm  that  he  feared  permanent  injury  from  it. 
Professor  Winkler,  of  Leipsic,  stated,  that  the  first  time  he  underwent  the  ex- 
periment he  suffered  great  convulsions  through  his  body ;  that  it  put  his  blood 
into  agitation  ;  that  he  feared  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  cooling  medicines !  That  he  also  felt  a  heaviness  in  his  head,  as  if  a  stone 
were  laid  upon  it.  Twice  it  gave  him  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  which  he  was 
not  subject.  The  lady  of  this  professor,,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  little 
wanting  in  the  curiosity  which  is  ascribed  to  her  own,  as  in  the  courage  as* 
sumed  for  the  other  sex,  took  the  shock  twice,  and  was  rendered  so  weak  by 
it  that  she  could  hardly  walk.    In  a  week,  nevertheless,  her  curiosity  again  got 
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the  better  of  her  discretion,  and  she  took  a  third  shock,  which  immediately 
pQ)duced  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

No  sooner  were  these  experiments  made  known,  than  the  amazement  of  < 
all  classes  of  people  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  was  excited  at  what  was  re-  ' 
garded  as  "  a  prodigy  of  nature  and  philosophy."     Philosophers  everywhere 
repeated  the  experiment,  but  none  succeeded  in  explaining  its  effects.     After 
the  first  emotions  of  astonishment  had' abated,  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
enced the  force  of  the  shock  were  examined.     Muschenbroek  observed  that 
if  the  glass  were  wet  on  the  outer  surface  the  success  of  the  experiment  was 
impaired ;  and  Dr.  Watson  proved  that  the  force  of  the  shock  was  increased 
by  the  thinness  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bottle  containing  the  water  was  made. 
He  also  observed,  that  the  force  of  the  charge  did  not  depend  on  the  power  of  \ 
the  electrical  machine  by  which  the  phial  was  charged.     Dr.  Watson  also 
showed  thkt  the  shock  could  be  transmitted,  undiminished,  through  the  bodies 
of  several  men  touching  each  other. 

By  further  repeating  and  varying  the  experiment,  Watson  found  that  the  force 
of  the  charge  depended  on  the  extent  of  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  in 
contact  with  the  hand  of  the  operator  ;  and  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Bevis  that  the 
hand  might  be  efficient  merely  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  that  case 
the  object  might  be  more  effectually  and  conveniently  attained  by  coating  the 
exterior  of  the  phial  with  sheet-lead  or  tin-foil.  This  expedient  was  completely 
successful ;  and  the  phial,  so  far  as  related  to  its  external  surface,  assumed  its 
present  form. 

Another  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Leyddn  jar  was  also  due 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bevis.  It  appeared  that  the  force  of  the  charge  in- 
creased with  the  magnitude  of  the  jar,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  i 
water  it  contained.  It  was  conjectured  that  it  might  depend  on  the  extent  of  | 
the  surface  of  glass  in  contact  with  water  ;  and  that  as  water  was  considered 
to  play  the  part  merely  of  a  conductor  in  the  experiment,  metal,  which  was  a 
better  conductor,  would  be  at  least  equally  effectual.  Three  phials  were  there- 
fore procured  and  filled  to  the  usual  height  with  shot  instead  of  watelr.  A  me- 
tallic commimication  was  made  between  the  shot  contained  in  them  respectively. 
The  result  was  a  charge  of  greatly  augmented  force.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  electric  battery. 

Dr.  Bevis  now  saw  that  the  seat  of  the  electric  influence  was  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metal  and  the  glass,  and  rightly  inferred  that  the  form  of  a  bot- 
tle or  jar  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  experiment. 
He  therefore  took  a  common  pane  of  glass,  and  having  coated  the  opposite 
faces  with  tin-foil,  extending  on  each  surface  within  about  an  inch  of  the  edge, 
he  was  able  to  obtain  as  strong  a  charge  as  from  a  phial  having  the  same  ex- 
tent of  coated  surface.  Dr.  Watson  being  informed  of  this,  coated  large  jars 
made  of  thin  glass  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  surface  with  silver  leaf,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top  of  the  jars,  the  effects  of  which  fully  ccArroborated 
the  anticipi^tions  of  Dr.  Bevis,  and  established  the  principle  that  the  force  of 
the  charge  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coated  surface. 

The  results  of  all  these  experiments  led  to  the  inference  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  phial,  the  electricity  passed  through  the  circle  of  conducting 
matter  which  was  extended  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  coating  of  the 
jar.  If  that  circle  were  anywhere  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  non-condnct- 
ing  matter,  or  electrics  per  se^  as  they  were  then  called,  no  discharge  took  place. 
Also,  if  any  portion  of  the  circle  were  formed  of  living  uiimals,  each 
animal  sustained  the  shock.  To  carry  the  demonstration  of  this  further, 
Dr.  Watson  placed,  at  several  points  in  the  circuit,  spoons  filled  with  spirits 
between  the  extremities  of  iron  bars,  but  not  in  contact  with  them.     In  such 
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cases  the  spirits  in  all  the  spoons  were  inflamed  apparently  at  the  instant  of  the 
discharge. 

Many  of  these  properties  were  simultaneously  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  experimented  in  Dublin.  He  coated  the  external  surface  of  the  jar  in  the 
first  experiments  by  plunging  it  in  water.  He  also  made  several  experiments 
with  a  view  to  affect  by  a  shock  one  part  of  the  human  body  without  affecting 
the  other  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  this  electrician  was 
the  lateral  shock.  He  observed,  diat  a  person  standing  near  the  circuit  through 
which  the  shock  is  transmitted,  would  sustain  a  shock  if  he  were  only  in  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  circuit,  or  even  placed  very  near  it. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  science,  and  aware  of  the  important 
principle  of  induction,  will  see,  with  much  interest,  how  nearly  many  of  the 
philosophers  engaged  in  these  researches  touched,  from  time  to  time,  on  that 
property,  and  yet  missed  the  honor  of  its  discovery.  Without  it,  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phial  was 
impossible.  The  lateral  shock  just  adverted  to,  and  observed  by  Wilson,  was 
almost  a  glaring  instance  of  it ;  but  a  still  more  striking  manifestation  of  the 
theory  of  the  Leyden  phial  was  afforded  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canton,  who 
showed  that  if  a  charged  phial  be  insulated,  the  internal  and  external  coatings 
would  give  alternate  sparks,  and  then,  by  continuing  the  process,  the  phial 
might  be  gradually  discharged.  Canton  just  touched  on  the  discovery  of  dis- 
simulated electricity. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  England,  the  philosophers  of 
France  were  not  wanting  in  that  zeal  and  activity  which  they  have  always 
manifested  for  the  advancement  of  physical  science.  The  Abb6  NoUet,  M.  de 
Monnier,  and  others,  prosecuted  similar  experimental  researches,  and  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  important  circumstances  developed  in  Eng- 
land. Nollet  showed  that  a  phial  containing  rarefied  air  admitted  of  being 
charged  as  readily  as  one  which  contained  water,  and  stated  that  the  water 
in  the  Leyden  experiment  served  no  purpose  except  to  conduct  the  electricity 
to  the  glass. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  commenced  his  researches, 
no  important  progress  was  made  in  the  science,  although  at  no  former  period 
were  experiments  on  so  grand  a  scale  projected  and  executed  ;  nor  was  public 
attention  ever  before  so  powerfully  attracted  to  any  scientific  subject.  Nume- 
rous and  extensive  experiments  were  made,  both  in  England  and  France,  to 
determine  the  distance  through  which  the  electric  shock  could  be  transmitted, 
the  nature  of  the  substances  through  which  it  could  be  propagated,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  moved.  At  Paris,  M.  Nollet  transmitted  it  tlurough  a  chain  of 
180  soldiers ;  and  at  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians  he  formed  a  chain  meas- 
uring 5,400  feet,  by  means  of  iron  wires  extending  between  every  two  persons, 
and  the  whole  company  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and  sustained  the  shock  at  the 
same  instant. 

But  it  was  in  England  that  the  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  then  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bevis,  and  several  other  fellows  of  the 
Society,  formed  a  committee  to  witness  these  experiments,  the  chief  direction 
and  management  of  them  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Watson.  A  circuit  was 
first  formed  by  a  wire  carried  from  one  side  of  the  Thames  to  thfe  other  over 
Westminster  bridge.  One  extremity  of  this  wire  communicated  with  the  in- 
terior of  a  charged  jar ;  the  other  was  held  by  a  person  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  This  person  held  in  his  other  hand  an  iron  rod,  which  he  dipped 
into  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  near  the  jar,  stood  another  person,  holcUng 
in^  one  hand  a  wire  communicating  with  the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar,  and  in 
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the  other  hasd  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  be  dipped  into  the  river,  when  instantly 
the  shock  was  receired  by  both  persons,  the  electric  fluid  having  passed  over 
the  bridge,  through  the  body  of  the  persoi^  on  the  other  side,  through  the  wa- 
ter across  the  river,  through  the  rod  held  by  the  other  person,  and  through  hi^ 
body  to  the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar.  Familiar  as  such  a  fact  may  now  ap- 
pear, it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amazement,  bordering 
on  incredulity,  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  witnessed. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  a 
circuit  of  about  two  miles  in  length  was  formed,  consisting,  as  in  the  former 
case,  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  wire.  In  one  case  there  were  about  2,800 
feet  of  wire,  and  8,000  feet  of  water.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  case, 
of  the  experiment  at  Westminster  bridge.  In  this  case,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, the  rods,  instead  of  being  dipped  in  the  water,  were  merely  fixed  in 
the  soil  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
shock  was  equally  transmitted.  This  created  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  former 
case,  the  shock  might  not  have  been  conveyed  through  the  ground  between  the 
two  rods,  instead  of  passing  through  the  water,  and  subsequent  experiments 
proved  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  same  experiments  were  repeated  at  Highbury,  and  finally  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  in  August,  1747.  At  the  latter  plac^  the  wire  from  the  inside  of  the  jar 
was  6,732  feet,  and  that  which  touched  the  outside  coating  was  3,868  feet  long. 
The  observers  placed  at  the  extremity  of  these  wires,  were  two  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  The  circuit,  therefore,  consisted  of  two  miles  of  wire,  and 
two  miles  of  soil  or  ground,  the  latter  being  the  space  between  the  two  observ- 
ers. The  tesult  of  the  experiment  proved  that  no  observable  interval  elapsed 
between  the  moments  at  which  each  observer  sustained  the  shock.  In  this 
experiment  the  wires  were  insulated  by  being  supported  on  rods  of  baked 
wood. 

We  shall  here  pass  over  a  variety  of  experiments  made  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  organized  bodies,  and  on  some 
proposed  medical  applications  of  that  agent ;  such  researches  not  having  led 
to  any  general  principles  affecting  the  real  advancement  of  the  science. 

Passing  from  the  analjrsis  of  the  confused  experimental  labors  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  labors  which  contributed  so  little  to  the  development  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  electrical  phenomena,  to  the  researches  of  Franklin,  is  like 
the  traosition  from  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  morning  twilight  to  the  unclouded 
splendor  of  the  noontide  sun.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1747,  that  a 
fortuitous  circumstance,  happily  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  first  drew  the 
attention  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  and  (as  he  afterward  proved)  acute 
philosopher,  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  who  took  much  interest  in  scien- 
tific affairs,  made  a  communication  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
plaining what  had  been  recently  done  in  England  in  electrical  experiments,  and 
with  his  letter  he  sent  a  present  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes  then  commonly  used 
to  excite  electricity,  with  directions  for  its  use.  Previous  to  this  time,  Frank- 
lin does  not  appear  to  have  ever  given  his  attention  to  physical  science.  Never- 
theless, he  now  commenced  repeating  the  European  experiments  with  all  the 
ardor  of  an  enthusiast,  and  extending,  varpng,  and  adapting  them  to  the  de- 
velopment of  great  general  laws,  with  all  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  a  practised 
experimMital  philosopher.  Within  the  brief  period  of  four  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  tube,  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  CoUinson,  in  which 
are  related  a  body  of  discoveries,  which  for  the  high  generality  of  the  laws 
they  unfolded,  the  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  experimental  demon- 
strations on  which  thej  were  based,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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ases  of  life,  are  well  worthy  to  be  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  discoyeries  of 
Newtt>n  respecting  the  analysis  and  properties  of  light.  How  different,  how- 
ever,  was  the  position  of  these  two  great  discoverers  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race !  One  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  a  mind  early  i 
disciplined  in  scientific  investigation,  a  memory  stored  with  profound  mathe- 
matical erudition,  faculties  rendered  more  acute  and  strong  by  the  severe  studies 
exacted  from  all  aspirants  to  academical  honor  and  office  in  the  universities  of 
the  old  countries,  zeal  awakened,  emulation  stimulated,  and  enthusiasm  kindled 
by  associates,  among  whom  were  included  all  that  was  roost  distinguished  in 
the  physical  sciences ;  the  other,  first  a  tallow-chandler's  apprentice,  and  next 
a  poor  printer's  boy,  unschooled,  undisciplined,  self-informed,  having  nothing  to 
aid  him  but  the  inborn  energy  of  his  mind,  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thou- 
sand miles  wide  from  the  countries  which  alone  were  the  seats  of  the  sciences, 
and  where  alone  those  aids  and  encouragements  derivjible  from  the  society  of 
others  engaged  in  like  inquiries  could  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  individual 
whose  researches  we  must  now  briefly  notice.  The  series  of  letters  in  which 
he  embodied  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  developed  the  laws  which  re- 
sulted from  them,  were  continued  from  1747  to  1754,  and  were  subsequently 
collected  and  published. 

•*  Nothing,"  says  Priestley,  "  was  ever  written  upon  the  subject  of  electricity 
which  was  more  generally  read  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe  than  these 
letters.  There  is  hardly  any  European  language  into  which  they  have  not 
been  translated ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  make  them  properly 
known,  a  translation  of  them  has  lately  been  made  into  Latin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  with 
which  these  letters  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  proposes 
every  hypothesis  of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he  relates  his 
mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by  subsequent  experiments."* 

In  the  analysis  of  Franklin's  discoveries,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully fact  from  hypothesis,  and  to  separate  the  great  natural  laws  which  he 
brought  to  light,  the  truth  and  reality  of  which  can  never  be  shaken,  based,  as 
they  are,  on  innumerable  observed  phenomena,  from  the  theory  by  which  these 
phenomena  and  their  laws  are  attempted  to  be  explained  by  him ;  which  latter, 
though  marked  by  great  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  adequate  to  the  explica- 
tion of  most  of  the  ordinary  efTects  of  electricity,  has  been  found  insufficient  to 
represent  the  results  of  subsequent  researches,  and  has  been  generally  super- 
seded by  another  theory,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  first  step  made  by  this  philosopher  in  the  brilliant  series  of  discoveries 
by  which  he  rendered  his  name  so  memorable,  was  one  which  produced  a 
material  influence  on  his  subsequent  proceedings,  since  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  his  celebrated  hypothesis  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which 
served  him  as  the  link  by  which  many  scattered  facts  might  be  grouped  and 
connected,  and  as  a  clue  to  the  development  of  new  and  unobserved  phe- 
nomena. To  reduce  to  the  most  brief,  simple,  and  general  terms,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  first  fruit  of  his  observations,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  the  general  principle,  that  when  electricity  is  excited  by  the 
mutual  friction  or  attrition  of  any  two  bodies,  both  these  bodies  become  elec- 
trified; and  if  both  are  insulated  they  will  continue  to  be  so  electrified.  They 
will,  however,  be  in  different  electrical  states,  since,  if  moveable,  they  would 
attract  and  not  repel  each  other ;  but,  nevertheless,  each  of  them  will  exhibit 
in  relation  to  other  bodies  not  electrified,  the  same  properties.  Thus  aparks 
may  be  drawn  indifierently  from  either ;  and  each  of  them  may  be  de-eleclrised^ 
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or  discharged  of  their  electricity,  by  being  put  in  metallic  communication  with 
the  ground.     These  general  facts  he  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

He  placed  two  persons,  A.  and  B.,  on  insulating  supports.  In  the  hand  of 
A.  he  put  a  glass  tube,  which  being  rubbed  by  A.  became  electrified.  This 
tube  was  then  touched  at  every  part  of  the  rubbed  surface  by  B. ;  after  which 
the  same  process  was  several  times  repeated,  the  tube  being  deprived  of  its 
electricity  as  often  as  it  was  touchdd  by  B.  A  third  person,  C,  not  insulated, 
DOW  presented  his  finger  or  a  metallic  sphere  to  B.,  from  whom  a  spark  was 
drawn ;  and  by  repeating  this,  or  by  touching  the  person  of  B.,  the  latter  was 
deprived  of  the  electricity  he  had  received  from  the  tube.  This  was  no  more . 
than  was  expected.  But  on  subjecting  A.  to  the  same  process,  the  very  same 
effects  were  produced.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  both  A.  and  B.  were  elec- 
trified. 

Being  again  electrified,  as  hefore,  by  the  friction  of  the  tube,  instead  of  A. 
and  B.  being  successively  touched  by  C.,  they  were  made  to  touch  each  other, 
both  remaining  insulated.  After  this  both  were  found  to  be  as  completely 
ie-eUetrised  and  restored  to  their  ordinary  state  as  when  they  had  been  .touched 
byC. 

A  cork  ball,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  being  electrified  by  contact  with  the 
excited  glass  tube,  was  repelled  when  brought  near  the  person  of  B.,  but  it  was 
attracted  when  brought  tiear  the  person  of  A. 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  the  electrical  states^  of  A.  and  B.  were 
different.  Franklin  called  the  state  of  B.,  and  consequently  that  of  the  glass 
tube  from  which  he  drew  the  electricity,  positive  and  that  of  A.  negative.  The 
one  was  said  to  be  positively^  the  other  negatively  electrified.  The  cloth  with 
which  A.  rubbed  the  glass  tube  was,  like  A.,  negatively  electrified — it  attracted 
the  cork  ball ;  and  the  glass  tube,  like  B.,  was  positively  electrified — ^it  re- 
pelled the  cork  ball. 

The  generality  of  this  result  was  established  by  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
menta.  In  all  cases  it  appeared  that  the  opposite  electrical  charges  of  the  two 
bodies  submitted  to  friction,  or  of  any  insulated  bodies  in  communication  with 
them,  had  the  same  reciprocally  neutralizing  power ;  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
brought  into  contact,  or  when  a  metallic  communication  was  established  be- 
tween them,  all  signs  of  electricity  would  disappear. 

Such  is  a  strict  statement  of  the  facts  as  evolved  in  the  experiments.  The 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Franklin  for  their  explication  was  as  follows :  All 
bodies  in  their  natural  state  are  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  each  body  this  quantity  being  of  definite  amount.  This  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  maintained  in  equilibrium  upon  the  body  by  an  attraction  which  the 
particles  of  the  body  have  for  it,  and  does  not  therefore  exert  any  attraction 
for  other  bodies.  But  a  body  may  be  invested  with  more  or  lesi>  electricity 
than  satisfies  its  attraction.  If  it  possess  more,  it  is  ready  to  give  up  the  surplus 
to  any  body  which  has  less,  or  U)  share  it  with  any  body  in  its  natural  state ; 
if  it  have  less,  it  is  ready  to  take  from  any  body  in  its  natural  state  a  part  of  its 
electricity,  so  that  each  will  have  less  than  their  natural  amount.  A  body 
having  more  than  its  natural  quantity  is  electrified  positively  or  plus,  and  one 
which  has  less  is  electrified  negatively  or  minus. 

When  two  bodies  are  submitted  to  mutual  attrition  and  become  electrified, 
one  parts  widi  a  portion  of  its  proper  electricity,  which  is  received  by  the 
other.  The  Utter  then  has  more  than  its  natural  amount,  and  is  positively  elec- 
trified ;  the  former  has  less,  and  is  negatively  electrified. 

In  the  instance  above  stated,  when  A.  rubs  the  glass  tube,  he  loses  a  portion 
of  his  natural  electricity,  and  is  negatively  electrified ;  while  the  tube  receives 
what  he  loses,  and  becomes  positively  electrified.     When  B.  touches  the  tube, 
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he  takes  from  it  nearly  all  the  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  over  and 
abore  its  natural  amount ;  for  his  body  being  of  so  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  tube,  the  proportion  which  will  remain  on  the  tube  will  be  insig- 
nificant. 

If  when  A.  rubs  the  tube  he  were  not  insulated,  he  would  not  be  electrified, 
because,  as  fast  as  his  body  would  lose  its  proper  amount  of  electricity,  the 
deficiency  would  be  made  up  from  the  earth,  with  which  he  is  in  free  electri- 
cal communication ;  whereas  in  the  former  case  being  insulated,  this  supply 
could  not  be  obtained.  Hence,  in  this  theory,  the  earth  is  regarded  as  the 
common  reiserroir  of  electricity,  from  which  bodies  negatively  electrified  re- 
ceive what  they  want,  and  to  which  bodies  positively  electrified  give  up  their 
surplus,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  are  insulated. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  Franklinian  theory;  which,  however,  will  be 
more  fully  developed  hereafter. 

Assuming  these  hypothetical  principles,  Franklin  next  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.  His  first  experiments  were  directed  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  when  the  jar  is  charged,  the  inside  is  electrified  positively, 
and  the  outside  negatively.  A  charged  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  a  metallic  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  was  then  placed 
with  one  end  in  contact  with  the  outer  coating.  The  other  end  was  capable 
of  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  hook  of  the  wire  inserted  through  the 
cork,  and  thereby  put  in  metallic  communication  with  the  water  contained  in 
the  jar.  This  bent  wire  being  supported  by  a  handle  of  sealing-wax  was 
itself  insulated,  and  no  electricity  could  pass  in  the  experiment,  otherwise  than 
between  the  inside  of  the  jar  and  the  coating  on  the  outside.  On  bringing  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bent  wire  into  contact  with  the  hook,  the  jar  was  in- 
stantly  discharged,  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  being  restored  to  their 
natural  state.  Franklin  inferred  from  this,  that  before  the  discharge  the  in- 
terior of  the  jar  was  positively  electrified,  and  the  exterior  coating  negatively 
electrified,  in  an  equal  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interior  of  ue  jar  con- 
tained an  excess  of  electricity  over  and  above  its  natural  amount,  and  the  ex- 
terior coating  fell  short  of  its  natural  amount  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  excess. 

Various  other  experiments  were  made  to  verify  ^is  doctrine.  Two  metallic 
knobs  were  placed  near  each  other,  one  communicating  with  the  external 
coating,  and  the  other  with  the  water  within  the  jar.  A  small  cork  ball  sus- 
.pended  by  a  silk  thread  was  placed  between  those  two  knobs.  The  ball  was 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  "  playing  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  the  bottlei  was  no  longer  electrised ;  that  is,  it  fetched  and  carried  fire  from 
the  top  (inside)  to  the  bottom  (outside)  of  the  bottle,  till  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored."* 

It  had  been  observed  by  electricians  in  Europe,  that  a  jar  could  not  be 
charged  if  its  external  coating  were  insulated ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  necessaiy 
condition  that  a  communication  between  that  coating  and  the  ground  should  be 
provided  and  maintained  by  some  conducting  matter,  such  as  a  metallic  wire. 
Franklin  assumes,  that  no  electricity  can  be  conveyed  to  the  inside  without 
causing  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  quantity  from  the  outside ;  but  if  the  jar  be 
insulated,  no  means  of  escape  being  lef^  for  the  electricity  on  the  outside,  no 
accumulation  can  take  place  on  the  inside.f 

In  these  experiments,  we  find  also  a  description  of  the  method  of  charging 
a  series  of  jars,  now  called  the  charge  by  cascade,  "  Suspend  two  or  more 
phiab  on  the  prime  conductor,  one  hanging  on  the  tail  of  another,  and  a  wire 
from  the  last  to  the  floor.  An  equal  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  will  charge 
them  all  equally,  and  every  one  as  much  as  one  alone  would  have  been ;  whst 

•  FiuUi&'f  WoriDi  (Letten),  vol  v.,  p.  192.    Borton.  1937.  t  leVben,  p.  190. 
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is  drawn  out  of  the  tail  of  the  first  serving  to  charge  (the  inside  of)  the  second ; 
vhat  is  driven  out  of  the  second  charging  the  third,  and  so  on."* 

In  this  way  he  constructed  an  electrical  battery.  Ailer  charging  a  series 
of  jars  he  separated  them,  putting  the  insides  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  and  the  outsides,  in  like  manner,  in  metallic  communication.  By 
such  means  he  obtained  discharges  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the  smaller 
animals. 

But  the  experiment  which  appeared  to  be  most  conclusive  in  the  support 
it  gave  to  his  hjrpothesis  of  the  transfer  of  the  electricity  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  of  the  jar  in  the  process  of  charging  it,  was  the  following :  A  jar 
iras  suspended  by  its  hook  on  the  prime-  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  a 
metallic  communication  was  maintained  between  the  conductor  and  the  inside 
of  the  jar.  Meanwhile,  the  rubber  was  insulated.  On  working  the  machine, 
the  jar  was  found  to  receive  no  charge.  A  metallic  wire  was  now  rolled  round 
the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  carried  thence  to  the  rubber,  so  as  to  make  a 
communication  between  them,  both  being  still,  in  othei;  respects,  insulated. 
The  jar  was  now  charged  with  ease,  which  was  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  die  electric  fluid  passed  from  the  outside  coating  by  the  wire  to  the  rubber, 
and  thence  by  the  glass  globe  and  prime  conductor  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.f 

According  to  the  hjrpothesis  above  stated,  there  is  no  essential  distinction, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  charge,  between  the  external  coating  and  the  internal 
contents  of  the  jar ;  the  one  ought  to  be  as  easily  charged  as  the  other.  This 
was  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case.  A  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  while  the  external  coating  was  put  in  communication  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  wire  extending  from  the  interior  was  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  rubber.  The  electricity  of  the  outer  coating  w&s  now 
positive,  and  that  of  the  inside  negative ;  and  the  jar  was  discharged,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  as  before. 

The  next  important  investigation  w^as  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  electricity 
of  the  jar  was  contained.  To  determine  this,  Franklin  charged  a  jar,  and  in- 
sulated it.  He  then  removed  the  cork,  and  the  wire  by  which  the  electricity 
was  conveyed  from  the  machine  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  On  examining  these, 
he  found  them  free  from  electricity.  He  next  carefully  decanted  the  water 
from  the  charged  jar  into  another  insulated  vessel.  Oh  examining  this  it  was 
found  to  be  free  from  electricity.  Other  water  in  its  natural  state  was  now 
introduced  into  the  charged  jar  to  replace  that  which  had  been  decanted ;  and 
on  placing  one  hand  on  the  outside  coating,  and  the  other  in  the  water,  he  re- 
ceived the  shock  as  forcibly  as  if  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  jar  since  it 
was  first  charged.:^ 

A  piece  of  glass  was  then  placed  between  two  plates  of  lead  extending  nearly 
to  its  edge  on  every  side.  One  of  these  plates  of  lead  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  the  other  was  charged  with  electricity  as  usual.  The  plates  were  then 
removed  from  the  glass,  and,  being  examined,  were  found  to  be  in  their  natural 
Btate.  On  presenting  the  finger  to  the  glass  where  the  lead  had  covered  it, 
little  sparks  were  received  ;  and  on  displacing  the  lead  and  touching  it  at  both 
surfaces,  a  violent  shock  was  received. 

From  this  he  inferred  that  the  glass  was  the  substance  in  which  the  electri- 
city was  deposited  ;  and  the  metallic  coating,  or  the  water,  or  other  conductor, 
applied  to  it,  ^*  served  only,  like  the  armature  of  the  loadstone,  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  several  parts,  and  bring  them  at  once  to  any  point  desired ;  it  be 
ing  the  property  of  a  non-electric  [conductor],  that  the  whole  body  instantly  re 
ceives,  or  gives,  what  electrical  fire  is  given  to,  or  taken  from  any  one  of  its  parts. "|| 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  progress  of  electrical  observations,  the  anal 

*  LeCten,  p.  199.  t  Letten,  p.  353.  }  LeOen.  p.  301.  |  Letters,  p.  203. 
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ELECTRICITY, 


ogy  between  electricity  and  lightning  had  been  noticed,  and  conjectores  as  to 
their  identity  were  expressed ;  and  in  some  cases  distinct  predictions  hazarded, 
that  the  time  would  arrive  which  would  fully  establish  their  identity.  Dr. 
Wall,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  speaJcing  of 
the  electricity  of  amber,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt,  '*  that  by  using  a  longer  and 
larger  piece  of  amber,  both  the  cracklings  and  the  light  would  be  much  greater. 
Tins  light  and  crackling  seems  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and 
lightning."* 

Mr.  Grey,  whose  experiments  have  been  already  referred  to,  says,  speaking 
of  electrical  effects :  *^  These  are  at  present  but  in  minimis.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  time,  there  may  be  found  out  a  way  to  collect  a  greater  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fire,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  sev- 
eral of  these  experiments,  si  licet  magnis  eomponere  parva,  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  thunder  and  lightning J*^ 

But  of  all  the  anticipations  which  are  pretended  to  of  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia,  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
proceeded  from  his  contemporary  and  competitor,  &e  Abb6  Nollet.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  experiments  proving  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity and  lightning,  the  abb6  urged  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  merit  of  having 
suggested  them.  In  a  paper,  dated  Paris,  June  6,  1752,  the  abb6,  after  noti- 
cing the  experiments,  observes  that  he  ''is  more  interested  than  any  one  to 
come  at  the  facts,  which  prove  a  true  analogy  between  lightning  and  electricity, 
since  these  experiments  establish  incontestably  a  truth  which  he  had  conceived, 
and  which  he  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public  more  than  four  years  ago." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Lefons  de  Physique  is  found  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prove,  as  a  clear  consequence  of  the 
phenomenon,  that  thunder  is,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  what  electricity  is  in  ours 
— ^that  those  wonders  which  we  dispose  at  our  pleasure  are  only  imitations  on 
a  small  scale  of  those  grand  effects  which  terrify  us,  and  that  both  depend  on 
the  same  mechanical  agents — ^if  it  were  made  manifest  that  a  cloud  prepared 
by  the  effects  of  the  wind,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  &c,,  is  in  re- 
lation to  a  terrestrial  object,  what  an  electrified  body  is  in  relation  to  a 
body  near  it  not  electrified,  I  confess  that  this  idea,  well  supported,  would 
please  me  much ;  and  to  support  it,  how  numerous  and  specious  are  the  rea- 
sons which  present  themselves  to  a  mind  conversant  vnxh  electricity.  The 
universality  of  the  electric  matter,  the  readiness  of  its  action,  its  instrumen- 
tality, and  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other  bodies ;  its  property  of  striking 
bodies  extemaUy  and  intemaUy,  even  to  their  smallest  parts  (the  remarkable 
example  we  have  of  this  effect  even  in  the  Leyden  jar  experiment,  the  idea 
which  we  might  truly  adopt  in  supposing  a  greater  degree  of  electric  power) ; 
all  these  points  of  analogy  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  meditating,  begin 
to  make  me  believe  that  one  might,  by  taking  electricity  for  the  model,  form  to 
oneself,  in  regard  to  thunder  and  lightning,  more  peifect  and  more  probable 
ideas  than  any  hitherto  proposed."! 

The  volume  containing  this  passage  was  printed  and  published  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1748,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  which  the  order  to  print  it  bears  date  on  die  9th  of  August  in  that  year.  It 
will  presently  appear  that  Franklin's  first  publication  of  the  same  views  was 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Collinson,  despatched  in  1749.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  relates  to  these  speculations,  the  priority  of  publication  must  be  conceded 
to  ^Nollet.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  Franklin,  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, could  have  seen  NoUet's  volume  between  the  date  of  its  publication  and 

•  Priettley,  Hiatoiy  of  Electricity,  p.  11. 

t  NoUet,  Le^ou  de  Phynqne,  torn  nr.,  p.  315,  Sine,  edition. 
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the  despatch  of  his  letter,  an  interval  not  exceeding  a  few  months;  and  ihe„ 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  these  views  occnrred  simultaneously  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  French  philosopher. 

From  the  moment  that  Franklin  first  engaj^ed  in  electrical  inquiries,  his 
views  were  constantly  bent  on  the  discovery  of  some  useful  purpose  to  which 
the  science  could  be  applied.  Cut  bono  ?  was  a  question  never  absent  from 
his  thoughts.*  This  craving  after  utility  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  and  might  be  regarded  as  being  carried  almost  to  a  fault.  To  bring  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  subjection  to  the  uses 
of  civilized  life,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world  ;  but  it  is  assuredly  a  great  error  to  regaid  it  as 
either  the  only  or  the  principal  motive  to  such  inquiries.  'There  is  in  the  per- 
ception of  truth  itself — in  the  contemplation  of  connected  propositions,  leading 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  exercised  on  individual 
physical  facts,  to  the  development  of  those  great  general  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  maintained — an  exalted  pleasure,  compared  with  which  the  mere 
attainment  of  convenience  and  utility  in  the  economy  of  life  is  poor  and  mean. 
There  is  a  nobleness  in  the  power  which  the  natural  philosopher  derives  irom 
the  discovery  of  these  laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displaying 
the  decrees  of  nature,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  physical  universe  for  count* 
less  ages  to  come,  which  is  independent  of  all  utility.  There  is  a  lofty  and 
disinterested  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  harmony  and  order  of 
nature,  which  is  above  and  beyond  mere  utility.  While,  however,  we  thus 
claim  for  truth  and  knowledge  all  the  consideration  to  which,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, they  are  entitled,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  disparaging  the  great 
benefkctors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  drawn  from  them  those  benefits 
which  so  much  tend  to  the  wellbeing  of  man.  When  we  express  the  enjoy- 
ment which  arises  from  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  fiower,  we  do  not  the 
less  prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it,  or  the  medicinal  virtues  it 
yields.  That  Franklin  was  accessible  to  such  feelings,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  expresses  himself  throughout  his  writings  in  regard  to  natural  phe- 
nomena abundantly  proves.  Nevertheless,  useful  applieation  was,  undoubtedly, 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  and  he  probably  never  witnessed  any  physical 
fact,  or  considered  for  a  moment  any  law  of  nature,  without  inwardly  proposing 
to  himself  the  question^  "  In  what  way  can  this  be  made  beneficial  in  the 
economy  of  life  T" 

The  analogy  and  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  were  first  sug- 
gested and  demonstrated  by  Franklin  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Collinson,  which 
appears  without  a  date,  and  which  has  by  some  been  referred  to  the  date  (1750) 
of  that  which  immediately  follows  it  in  the  published  collection  of  letters.  It 
appears,  however,  by  a  subsequent  letter,f  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman  in 
1753,  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  this  question  from  1747  to 

'After  he  bad  saooeeded  in  making  the  diecoTeries  which  have  been  already  explained,  and 
besides  inventing^  a  little  moving  power,  which  he  called  an  eledrieal  jack,  he  expressed  to  Mr. 
Conin«on.  in  hie  osaal  playful  manner,  his  disappointment  at  being  unable  to  nnd  any  application  of 
the  acience  beneficial  to  mankind.  "  Chagrined  a  little  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  prodoce 
nothing  m  thta  way  of  use  to  mankind,  and  the  hot  weather  coming  on  when  electrical  experiments 
are  not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to  pnt  an  end  to  them  for  this  season,  somewhat  hamoroaslv,  in  a 
partv  of  pleasure  on  the  banks  of  the  Scbnylkill.  Spirits,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be  fired  by  a 
spark  sent  from  side  to  side  thnmgh  the  river  withoat  any  other  oondnclor  than  the  water :  an  exper- 
naeot  which  we  some  time  since  performed  to  the  amasement  of  many.  A  tnrkey  is  to  be  killed  for 
dinner  by  the  dectrieal  tkock,  and  roasted  by  the  electrical  jack,  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  eHertri- 
Md  botUe^  when  the  healths  of  all  the  famous  electricians  of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Qer- 
many,  are  to  be  drank  in  dedrified  bumpen,  nnder  the  discharge  of  gana  from  the  electrical  battay." 
-Ie«cr»,  p.  «ia  * 

f  "  In  my  former  paper  on  this  sdbjeet,  written  first  in  1747,  enlarged  and  sent  to  England  in  1749, 
I  ocMuidered  the  sea  as  the  great  soorce  of  lightning,"  dcc^Letiere,  p.  300. 
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1 749 ;  that  the  paper  now  referred  to  was  first  written  in  the  former  year,  but 
that  it  was  enlarged  and  improved  and  sent  to  England  in  1749,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  its  date.  In  this  letter  he  enters  very  fully  into  bis  rea- 
sons for  considering  the  cause  of  electricity  and  lightning  to  be  the  same  phys- 
ical agent,  differing  in  nothing  save  the  intensity  of  its  action ;  and  he  truly 
observes,  that  the  difference  in  degree,  however  enormous,  is  no  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  agents,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost  infinite 
difference  might  be  naturally  looked  for.  ''  When  a  gun-barrel  in  electrical 
experiments  has  but  little  electrical  fire  in  it,  you  must  approach  it  very  near 
with  your  knuckle  before  you  can  draw  a  spark.  Give  it  more  fire,  and  it  wOl 
give  a  spark  at  greater  distance.  Two  gun-barrels  united,  and  as  Idghly  elec- 
trified, will  give  a  spark  at  a  still  greater  distance.  But  if  two  gun-barrels 
electrified  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and  make  a  loud  snap,  to  what  a 
great  distance  may  ten  thousand  acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike  and  give  its 
fire,  and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  !'** 

The  analogies  which  he  stated  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  electrical 
spark  is  zigzag,  and  not  straight ;  so  is  lightning.  Pointed  bodies  attract  elec* 
tricity  ;  lightning  strikes  mountains,  trees,  spires,  masts,  and  chimneys.  When 
different  paths  are  offered  to  the  escape  of  electricity,  it  chooses  the  beat  con- 
ductor ;  so  does  lightning.  Electricity  fires  combustibles ;  so  does  lightning. 
Electricity  fuses  metals  ;  so  does  lightning.  Lightning  rends  bad  conductois 
when  it  strikes  them ;  so  does  electricity  when  rendered  sufficiently  strong. 
Lightning  reverses  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  he  proved  by  direct  experiment  that 
electricity  had  the  same  effect.  A  Bir^ke  of  lightning  when  it  does  not  kill, 
often  produces  blindness  ;  he  rendered  a  pigeon  blind  by  a  shock  of  electricity 
intended  to  kill  it.  Lightning  destroys  animal  life ;  he  killed  a  hen  and  a  tur- 
key by  electrical  shocks. 

Having  ascertained  by  experiment  the  property  of  points  in  attracting  and 
discharging  electricity,  Franklin,  acknowledging  his  inability  to  give  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  this  effect,  set  himself  to  inquire  how  *'  this  power  of  points 
might  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  mankind.'*  To  discover  this,  he  suspended 
a  large  conductor,  by  silk  lines,  from  the  ceiling,  and  charged  it  with  electricity, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  give  a  spark  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  "  strong  enough 
to  make  one's  knuckle  ache."  Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  that  if  a 
person  presented  the  point  of  a  needle  to  the  conductor  at  more  than  a  foot 
distance,  no  electricity  could  be  retained  upon  it,  all  passing  off  by  the  needle 
as  fast  as  it  was  supplied.  He  also  found,  that  if,  after  it  was  strongly  electri- 
fied, the  needle  was  presented  at  the  same  distance,  the  conductor  would  in- 
stantly lose  its  electricity.  That  the  electricity,  in  this  case,  really  passed  off 
by  the  point,  he  ascertained  by  observing  that,  in  the  dark,  the  light  was  visi- 
ble on  the  point  of  the  needle ;  and  also  because,  when  the  person  presenting 
the  needle  was  himself  insulated,  or  stuck  the  needle  in  a  bundle  of  sealing 
wax,  the  electricity  no  longer  escaped. 

The  next  experiment  is  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  Franklin,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

**  Take  a  pair  of  large  brass  scales,  of  two  or  m6re  feet  beam,  the  cords  of 
th^  scales  being  silk.  Suspend  the  beam  by  a  packthread  from  ^e  ceiling,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  scales  may  be  about  a  foot  from  the  floor ;  the  scales 
will  move  round  in  a  circle  by  the  untwisting  of  the  packthread.  Let  an  iron 
punch  (a  silversmith's  iron  punch,  an  inch  thick,  is  what  I  use)  be  put  on  the 
end  upon  the  floor,  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  scales  may  pass  over  it  in  ma- 
king Uieir  circle ;  then  electrify  one  scale  by  applying  the  wire  of  a  charged 

*  Lettem,  p.  918. 
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pbial  to  it.  As  they  mave  round,  you  see  diat  scale  draw  nigher  to  the  floor, 
and  dip  more  when  it  comes  Qvei  the  punch ;  and,  if  that  be  placed  at  a  proper 
distance,  the  scale  will  snap,  and  discharge  its  fire  into  it.  But  if  a  needle  be 
stuck  on  the  end  of  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the  scale,  instead  of  drawing 
nigh  to  the  punch  and  snapping,  discharges  its  fire  silently  through  the  point, 
and  rises  higher  from  the  punch.  Nay,  even  if  the  needle  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  near  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the -end  of  the  punch,  though  so  much 
higher  than  the  needle,  will  not  attract  the  scale  and  receive  its  fire ;  for  the 
needle  will  get  it,  and  convey  it  away,  before  it  comes  nigh  enough  for  the 
punch  to  act. 

^  Now,  if  electricity  and  lightning  be  the  same,  the  conductor  and  scales 
may  represent  electrified  clouds*  If  a  tube  (conductor)  of  bnly  ten  feet  long 
will  strike  and  discharge  its  fire  on  the  punch  at  two  or  three  inches  distance, 
and  electrified  cloud  of  perhaps  ton  thousand  acres  may  strike  and  discharge 
on  the  earth  at  a  proportionally  greater  distance.  The  horizontal  motion  of  the 
scales  over  the  floor  may  represent  the  motion  of  the  clouds  over  the  earth,  and 
the  erect  iron  punch  a  hill  or  high  building ;  and  then  we  see  how  electrified 
cbuds,  passing  over  hills  or  high  buildings  at  too  great  a  height  to  strike,  may 
be  attracted  lower  till  within  their  striking  distance.  And,  lastly,  if  a  needle 
fixed  on  the  punch  with  its  point  upright,  or  even  on  the  floor  below  the  punch, 
will  draw  the  fire  from  the  scale  silently  at  a  much  greater  than  the  striking 
distance,  and  so  prevent  its  descending  toward  the  punch ;  or  if  in  its  course 
it  would  have  come  nigh  enough  to  strike,  yet,  being  first  deprived  of  its  fire, 
it  cannot,  and  the  punch  is  thereby  secured  from  the  stroke :  /  say,  if  these 
things  are  sOy  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power  of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind 
in  preserving  houses^  churches,  ships,  ire,,  from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  by  direct- 
ing  us  to  fix,  on  the  highest,  parts  of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of  iron,  made 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  those  rods, 
a  toire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round  one  of  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the  water?  Would  not  these 
pointed  rods  probably  draw  the  electrical  fire,  silently  out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came 
nigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that  most  sudden  and  terrible 
mischief? 

'*To  determine  this  question,  whether  the  clouds  that  contain  lightning 
be  electrified  or  not,  I  would  propose  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  where  it 
may  be  done  conveniently.  On  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple,  place  a 
kind  of  sentry«box,  big  enough  to  contain  a  man  and  an  electrical  stand.  From 
the  middle  of  the  stand  let  an  iron  rod  rise,  and  pass,  bending,  out  of  the  door, 
and  then  upright  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  pointed  very  sharp  at  the  end.  If  the 
electrical  stand  be  kept  clear  and  dry,  a  man  standing  on  it,  when  such  clouds 
are  passing  low,  might  be  electrified,  and  afford  sparks,  the  rod  dfawing  fire  to 
him  fifom  a  cloud.  If  any  danger  to  the  man  be  apprehended,  let  him  stand 
on  the  floor  of  his  box,  and  now  and  then  bring  near  to  the  r5d  the  loop  of  a 
wire  that  has  one  end  fastened  to  the  leads,  he  holding  it  by  a  wax  handle ;  so 
the  sparks,  if  the  rod  is  electrified,  will  strike  from  the  rod  to  the  wire,  and  not 
affect  him.'** 

When  this  and  other  papers  by  Franklin,  illustrating  similar  views,  were 
sent  to  London,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
considered  so  wild  and  absurd  that  they  were  received  with  laughter,  and  were 
not  considered  worthy  of  so  much  notice  as  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions.^t  They  were,  however,  shown  to  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  who  considered  them  of  too  much  value  to  be  thus  stifled ;  and  he  wrote  a 


*Lcd6(^p,939. 
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preface  to  them,  and  published  them  in  London.    They  subsequently  went 
through  five  editions. 

Af^r  the  publication  of  these  remarkable  letters,  and  when  public  opinion 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  had  been  expressed  upon  them,  an  abridgment  or  ab- 
stract of  them  was  read  to  the  society  on  the  6th  of  June,  1751.  It  is  a  re- 
m9rkab]e  circumstance  that,  in  this  notice,  no  mention  whatever  occurs  of 
Franklin's  project  of  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds.  Possibly  this  was  the 
part  which  had  before  excited  laughter,  and  was  omitted  to  avoid  ridicule. 
I  Franklin  was  under  an  impression  that  a  pointed  rod  couM  not  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  the  lightning,  unless  it  were  placed  at  a  very  great  height  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  to  render  the  result  of  his  projected  experiment  more  cer- 
tain, he  determined  to  wait  for  the  completion  c^  a  spire  then  being  erected  in 
Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  different  and  more  promising  expedi- 
ent occurred  to  him ;  which  was,  to  send  up  the  pointed  wire  upon  a  kite,  by 
the  string  of  which  the  lightning  might  be  brought  within  his  reach.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  realizing  this,  the  most  bold  and  grand  conception  which  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of  an  experimental  philosopher. 

He  prepared  his  kite  by  making  a  small  cross  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar, 
the  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief stretched  upon  them.  To  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  he 
tied  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief.  This  being  properly  supplied  with  a 
tail,  loop,  and  string,  could  be  raised  in  the  air  like  a  common  paper  kite,  and, 
being  made  of  silk,  was  more  capable  of  bearing  rain  and  wind.  To  the  up- 
right arm  of  the  cross  was  attached  an  iron  point,  the  lower  end  of  which  wss 
in  contact  with  the  string  by  which  the  kite  was  raised,  which  was  a  hempen 
cord.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  cord,  near  the  observer,  a  key  was  fast- 
ened ;  and,  in  order  to  intercept  the  electricity  in  its  descent,  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  person  who  held  the  kite,  a  silk  riband  was  tied  to  the  ring 
of  the  key,  and  continued  to  the  hand  by  which  the  kite  was  held. 

Fumished  with  this  apparatus,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  went  out  upon 
the  commons  near  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he 
communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridicule  which  would  have  at- 
tended the  report  of  such  an  attempt,  should  it  prove  to  be  unsuccessful.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a  shed,  that  the  riband  by  which 
it  was  held  might  be  kept  dry,  as  it  would  become  a  conductor  of  electricity 
when  wetted  by  rain,  and  so  fail  to  afford  that  protection  for  which  it  was  pro- 
vided. A  cloud,  apparently  charged  with  thunder,  soon  passed  directly  over 
the  kite.  He  observed  the  hempen  cord,  but  no  bristling  of  its  fibres  was  ap- 
parent, such  as  was  wont  to  take  place  when  it  was  electrified.  He  presented 
his  knuckle  to  the  key,  but  not  the  smallest  spark  was  perceptible.  The  agony 
of  his  expectation  and  suspense  can  be  adequately  felt  by  those  only  who  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  experimental  researches.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  he  saw  that  the  fibres  of  the  cord  near  the  key  bristled,  and  stood  on 
end.  He  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  bright  spark. 
It  was  lightning.  The  discovery  was  complete,  and  Franklin  felt  that  he  was 
immortal. 

A  shower  now  fell,  and,  wetting  the  cord  of  the  kite,  improved  its  conducting 
power.  Sparks  in  rapid  succession  were  drawn  from  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar 
was  charged  by  it,  and  a  shock  given  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  experiments  which 
were  wont  to  be  made  by  electricity  were  reproduced  identical  in  all  their  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

This  experiment  was  performed  in  the  month  of  June,  1752.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Franklin's  letters  to  Mr.  CoUinson  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, translated,  and  widely  circulated  in  different  languages  throughout  £u- 
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rope ;  and  in  these  letters,  not  only  the  object  of  the  experiment  and  the  prin- 
ciple it  was  designed  to  establish  were  fully  explained,  but  minute  and  circum- 
stantial directions  were  given  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  it.  Persons  en- 
gaged in  physical  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  Europe  were  invited,  and  pre- 
pared to  submit  it  to  a  trial  when  convenient  opportunities  offered.  Among 
these  was  a  French  electrician,  M.  Dalibard,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  pre- 
pared means  of  making  the  experiment  at  Marly-la- Ville,  a  place  situate  about  six 
leagues  from  Paris.  He  succeeded  on  the  10th  of  May,  about  a  month  before 
the  experiment  of  Franklin,  and  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris  on  the  13th,  in  which  .he  states  that  the  experiment 
had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  and  according  to  the  method  laid  down  by 
Franklin.*  The  experiment  of  Franklin,  in  June,  was  made  before  he  could 
have  been  informed  of  that  of  Dalibard.  Tbe  same  experiment  was  repeated 
on  the  18th  of  May  by  M.  de  Lor,  at  his  house  in  the  Estrapade,  at  Paris  ;  and 
an  account  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Dalibard,  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  by  tbe  Abb6  Mazeas,  in  a  letter  dated  20th  May,  two 
days  after  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  abbe  ascribes  all  the  credit  of  | 
the  experiment  to  Franklin  .f 

The  right  of  Franklin  to  the  credit  of  having  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity  has  been  denied,  and  the  honor  claimed  for  the  French 
philosophers  Nollet  and  Dalibard.  This  claim  was  advanced,  not  when  Eu- 
rope firom  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  was  filled  with  amazement 
and  admiration  at  the  philosophic  boldness  of  the  *'  Philadelphian  experiment" 
(as  it  was  universally  called),  or  the  profound  sagacity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, with  which  its  minute  details  were  prescribed,  and  its  results  foretold 
—not  when  its  illustrious  author  was  elected  by  acclamation  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  received  the  academical  degree  from  the  most 
ancient  and  honored  of  universities — but  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  afler 
the  story  of  Franklin's  kite  had  passed  from  the  transactions  of  philosophical  so- 
cieties, and  the  memoirs  of  institutes  of  sciences,  into  the  primers  of  children. 
In  short,  it  was  so  recently  as  the  year  1831,  that,  in  his  admirable  Eloge  of  | 
Volta,  M.  Arago,  taking  a  retrospect  of  electrical  discovery,  maintained  that 
after  the  conjecture  of  Nollet,  on  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  fact  was  almost  useless.  And  the  reasons  he  as- 
signed for  such  inutility  were,  that  the  experiment  had  been  first  made  when 
flame  appeared  on  the  spears  of  soldiers,  and  the  masts  of  ships ;%  but  that,  if 
any  credit  be  claimed  for  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  fact  by  immediate  experi- 
ment, that  credit  is  due  to  M.  Dalibard. 

If  snch  a  statement,  supported  by  such  a  reason,  had  proceeded  from  a  quar- 
ter less  entitled  to  respect  than  ihe  <'  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 

*  "En  soiTttnt  la  route  que  M.  FnnUm  nona  a  tracfee,  j'ai  obtena  nne  aatiafactkm  oompldte."^ 
Mimoir  de  M.  Daiibard,  quoted  in  Franklin'a  woi^  toL  v.,  p.  S8S. 

t  Bee  PhO.  Trane.,  vol.  xvil  1752. 

I "  Lea  premi^rea  vnee  de  Franklin  anr  I'analosie  de  V€ioctnd.\£  et  da  tonnerre  n' ^talent,  comme 
1m  idto  ant^rieores  de  Nollet  que  de  dmp4es  oot^ectoiea.    Toate  la  difference,  entre  les  deox  phy- 

naena  n  rfeduiMit  alore  k  on  prolet  d'exp^rienoe,  dont  Nollet  n'avait  paa  parler. Sana  por* 

ter  a&cbtli  la  gloire  de  Franklin,  je  dois  remarqaer  qne  rexi>^rience  propos^e  (Stait  preaqne  inutile. 
I*M  midats  de  la  cinqaidme  legion  Romaine  Tavalent  d^a  faite  pendant  la  p^erre  d' Afrique,  le  Joor 
OQ.  conune  Cftnar  le  rapporte,  le  fer  de  tooa  lee  javelota  parut  en  feu  k  la  euite  d'nn  orage.  U  en  eit 
de  mtvae  dea  nombreux  navigateuri  k  qui  Castor  et  PoUux  s'tftaient  nxmtr^a,  soit  aux  pointea  mfe- 

tauiciQen  dea  m&tH  on  dea  verguea,  aoit  sar  d'autrea  parttee  MuUanteB  de  lenrs  navires. An 

Rite,  soil  que  pluiueun  de  oea  cntx>nitanoea  fhatent  ignorfeee,  aoit  qu'on  ne  lea  troavftt  pas  dfemon- 
rtradvee,  dea  eaaais  directs  sembldrent  nicessaires,  et  c'est  k  Dalibard,  notre  compatriote,  que  la  sci- 
ence en  a  Hfcredevable.  Le  10  Mai,  1753,  pendant  on  orage.  la  graude  tige  de  mfttal  pointue  an'il 
aTait  etablie  dans  un  jardin  de  Marljr-la- VUle  dennait  de  petites  fetincelles,  conune  le  fiut  le  oonauc- 
tear  de  la  machine  felectriqne  ordinaire,  ouand  on  en  approcbe  un  fil  de  fer.  Franklin  ne  rfealiaa 
«tte  mftme  exp^rienoe  aux  Etata-Unis.  k  I'aide  d'un  ceif  volant,  qu'nn  moia  plus  tard."— .C/ogv  da 
VoUa,  p.  13. 
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Sciences/'  the  astronomer  royal  of  France,  the  man  who  stands,  if  not  first,  in- 
contestably  in  the  first  rank  of  living  meteorologists — ^in  a  word,  than  M.  Arago 
— no  one  would  think  it  entitled  to  a  serious  answer.  It  would  be  classed 
among  those  strange  obliquities  of  historic  vision  which  have  led  some  persons 
to  see  in  Richard  and  Macbeth,  not  tyrants  and  murderers,  but  mild  and  virtu- 
ous princes,  cruelly  wronged  by  the  calumnies  of  tradition. 

NoUet  conjectured  the  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  but  gave 
not  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  possible  method  by  which  the  probability  <xmld 
be  experimentally  tested.  Franklin  boldly  maintained  the  identity  of  these 
agents,  gave  numerous  and  cogent  reasons  to  support  that  position,  and  more- 
over prescribed  with  minute  details  two  distinct  methods  by  which  lightning 
could  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and  submitted  to  the  same  ex- 
perimental examination  as  electricity  had  undergone.  One  of  these  two  meth- 
ods was,  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  his  directions,  applied  in  France ; 
and  the  other,  within  a  few  weeks,  was  adopted  by  himself  in  America.  The 
results  of  both  were  precisely  what  Franklin  had  foretold.  Botk  were  com- 
pletely successful. 

But,  rejoins  M.  Arago,  the  whole  afiair  of  the  experiment  was  useless,  for 
it  had  already  been  efiected.  The  flame  on  the  javelins  of  the  Roman  senti- 
nels of  the  fifth  legion  was  sufficient  as  an  experiment,  not  to  mention  Castor 
and  Pollux,  so  often  seen  by  sailors  on  their  mast^tops  !  What  would  so  se- 
vere a  reasoner  as  M.  Arago  say  to  another  who  should  maintain,  without  fur- 
ther experiment,  that  either  of  these  luminous  appearances  was  identical  with 
lightning  ?  —  and  if  that  were  conceded,  where  would  have  been  found  the 
proof  that  these  meteors,  and  the  lightning  with  which  they  would  be  granted 
to  be  identified,  were  due  to  the  same  physical  agent  as  that  manifested  by  the 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  ? 

If  however,  says  M.  Arago  again,  the  experiment  loere  necessary  or  useful, 
science  owes  it  to  M.  Dalibard,  who  executed  it  at  Marly-la- Ville  a  month  be- 
fore Franklin,  with  his  kite,  made  it  at  Philadelphia.  This  statement  b  not 
attended  with  the  circumstantial  accuracy  whieh  M.  Arago  is  accustomed  to 
observe.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Dalibard  himself,  was,  that  he  took  Frank- 
lin *&  printed  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  his  (Franklin's)  project- 
ed experiment,  and  followed  them  to  the  letter  in  preparing  his  apparatus  at 
Marly-la- Ville.  Having  accomplished  this,  iie  put  the  directions  for  making 
the  observations  into  the  hands  of  one  Coiffier,  an  old  retired  soldier,  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  who  probably  also  erected  the  apparatus 
itself,  and  desired  Coiffier  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Franklin,  if  a  storm  should  occur  at  a  time  when  he  (Dalibard)  was  absent. 
The  first  storm  did  occur  when  Dalibard  was  at  Paris.  Coiffier  presented  a  piece 
of  metal  to  the  rod,  and  received  several  sparks.  He  then  ran  for  the  cur^, 
who,  with  him,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  immediately  wrote  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it,  with  which  he  despatched  Coiffier  himself  to  Paris  to  M.  Dalibaid. 

Thus  it  appears  that  so  far  from  science  being  indebted  to  M.  Dalibard  for 
the  earliest  exhibition  of  this  capital  experiment,  that  philosopher  had  no  other 
share  in  it,  save  that  of  having  caused  the  erection  of  the  conducting  rod  and 
other  apparatus  according  to  Franklin's  directions.  In  the  actual  performance 
of  the  first  experiment,  he  had  no  share  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  credit  stands  on  the  score  of  this  memo- 
rable discovery : — 

In  1708,  Dr.  Wall  mentions  a  resemblance  of  electricity  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

In  1735,  Mr.  Grey  conjectures  their  identity ,  and  that  they  differ  only  in 
degree. 
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In  1748,  the  Abb6  Nollet  reproduces  the  conjecture  of  Grey,  attended  with 
more  circumstantial  reasons. 

In  1749,  Franklin  strongly  maintains  their  identity,  and  accurately  describes 
two  ways  of  experimentally  testing  it,  and  sends  his  instructions  to  Eu- 
rope, to  enable  others  with  better  local  opportunities  than  he  possessed  to 
try  it. 

In  1752,  MM.  Dalibaid  and  Delor,  in  France,  make  the  preparations  prescri- 
bed according  to  one  of  Franklin's  methods ;  and  Franklin  makes  in  Phil- 
adelphia preparations  according  to  the  other  method. 

On  10th  May,  1752,  Coiflier  and  the  curate  make  the  experiment  as  directed 
by  Franklin,  and  obtain  the  results  foretold  by  Franklin. 

In  June,  1752,  Franklin  makes  the  same  experiment  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  method,  with  like  results. 

If  the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him  who  first  conjectured  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity,  then  it  is  due  to  Mr.  StiBphen  Gray. 

If  it  be  due  to  him  who  showed  the  method  of  making  the  capital  experi- 
ment by  which  the  identity  must  be  either  established  or  refuted,  it  belongs  to 
Franklin. 

If  it  be  due  to  the  persons  at  whose  expense  Franklin's  apparatus  was 
first  constructed,  then  it  must  be  shared  between  Franklin,  Dalibard,  and 
Delor. 

If  it  be  due  to  him  who  first,  in  person,  performed  the  experiment  proposed 
by  Franklin,  it  must  be  accorded  to  the  carpenter  and  dragoon  Coiffier. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  this  matter,  to  which  more  space  has  been  allotted 
^lan  it  is  entitled  to,  merely  obserring,  that  much  as  living  philosophers  must 
be  surprised  at  the  claim  advanced  in  favor  of  M.  Dalibard,  that  electrician 
himself,  could  he  rise  from  his  tomb,  would  see  with  infinitely  more  astonish- 
ment an  honor  sought  for  him  to  which  he  never  himself  aspired,  or  supposed 
he  had  the  slightest  title. 

Franklin  having  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  that  characteristic 
attribute  of  his  nrind  already  noticed,  to  turn  this  discovery  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  proposed  Ae  general  adoption  of  those  pointed  metallic  rods  now 
80  commonly  erected  at  the  summits  of  buildings  to  protect  them  firom  the  effects 
of  Ughtning.  The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  as  now  constructed  for  edifices 
and  ships,  differs  in  nothing  essential  firom  that  proposed  by  its  celebrated  in- 
rentor. 

This  part  of  the  labors  of  Franklin  in  electricity  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out a  passing  notice  of  the  dispute  which  was  maintained  in  England  respect- 
ing the  comparative  advantages  of  conductors  with  pointed  ends  as  proposed  by 
Franklin,  or  with  round  or  blunted  ends  as  suggested  by  some  others.  It  were 
for  the  honor  of  science  that  this  discreditable  controversy  had  never  taken 
{dsce.  It  forms  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary  example,  of  the  prostitution  of  philos- 
ophy to  gratify  the  meanest  passions  of  an  obstinate  and  imbecile  prince.  The 
persevering  tenacity  with  which* the  British  monarch  fastened  his  last  grasp 
on  his  American  subjects  about  to  wrest  themselves  from  his  power,  and  assert 
their  independence,  is  well  known.  By  bis  pursuit  of  that  object,  after  all 
reasonable  hope  of  securing  it  had  expired,  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  were 
Isrished,  and  the  blood  of  his  people  flowed  in  mutual  slaughter.  Bad  as  were 
these  consequences,  they  were  nevertheless  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war. 
But  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  coort  passed  fipom  the  field  and  council-board  to 
the  peaceful  halls  of  science ;  and  because  Franklin,  the  agent,  representativej 
and  counsellor  of  the  American  people,  had  proposed  the  use  of  pointed  con- 
ductors, a  party  of  parasites  was  found,  who,  to  gratify  Greorge  III.,  advocated 
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blunt  conductors ;  and  to  crown  this  most  egregious  absurdity,  blunt  condueUn's 
were  actually  erected  upon  the  royal  palace  !  * 

Franklin  next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  clouds  in  various  states  of  the  atmosphere  were  charg- 
ed. To  facilitate  his  experimental  inquiries  on  this  subject,  he  erected  in  his 
house  in  Philadelphia  a  pointed  iron  rod,  which  he  was  enabled  to  insulate  at 
pleasure.  This  rod  was  put  in  communication  with  a  system  of  bells,  which 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  their  hammers  when  electrified.  Whenever 
a  cloud  charged  with  electricity  passed  over  the  house  within  such  a  distance 
as  to  afiect  the  conductor,  these  bells  would  ring  and  inform  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  his  experiments. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  clouds  were  frequently  in  an  electrified 
state  when  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning,  his  next  inquiry  was,  whether 
they  were  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  This  was  a  question  of  more 
interest  to  him,  because,  according  to  his  theory,  if  their  electricity  were  neg- 
ative, the  earth,  *'  in  thunder-strokes,  would  strike  into  the  clouds,  and  not  the 
clouds  into  the  earth."  To  determine  this,  he  "  took  two  phials  and  charged 
one  of  them  with  lightning  from  the  iron  rod,  and  gave  the  other  an  equal 
charge  (of  electricity)  from  the  prime  conductor.  When  charged  he  placed 
them  on  a  table  within  three  or  four  inches  of  each  other,  ^  small  cork  ball 
being  suspended  by  a  fine  silk  thread  from  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  play  between 
the  wires.  If  both  bottles  then  were  electrified  positively^  the  ball  being  attract- 
ed and  then  repelled  by  the  one  must  be  repelled  by  the  other.  If  the  one 
positively  and  the  other  negatively,  then  the  ball  would  be  attracted  and  repel- 
led by  each,  and  continue  to  play  between  them,  so  long  as  any  considerable 
charge  remained."! 

From  experiments  with  this  apparatus,  ne  concluded  that  clouds  were  some- 
times positively  and  sometimes  negatv»ciy  electrified,  but  oilener  negatively. 
Electrical  instruments  had  not  yet,  however,  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  im- 
provement as  to  enable  a  mind,  even  acute  as  his,  to  make  much  further  dis- 
covery in  atmospheric  electricity;  aud  although  the  details  of  his  experiments 
and  his  theoretical  speculations  regarding  them  must  always  be  read  with 
profound  interest,  yet  no  further  principles  of  importance  appear  to  have  been 
evolved  from  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Royal  Society  laughed  at  his  speculations  and  refused 
to  them  a  place  in  their  Transactions,  they  were  not  slow  to  retract  and  repair 
their  error.  They  conferred  upon  him  their  highest  honor  (the  Copley  medal), 
and  unanimously  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  society,  in  1753. 

An  experiment  so  remarkable  as  the  attraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
could  not  fail  to  be  verified  and  repeated  by  many  enthusiastic  lovera  of  science. 
One  of  the  first  instances  of  this  zeal  was  rendered  memorable  by  its  fatal  re- 
suit.  Professor  George  William  Richmann,  of  St.  Peteraburg,  was  preparing 
an  essay  on  electricity ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  certain  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  he  placed  a  conductor  on  his  house,  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  it  and  his  study,  where  he  provided  means  for 
repeating  Franklin's  experiments.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1753,  while  Rich- 
mann  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Peteraburg  Academy  of  Science,  distant.thun- 
der  was  heard,  on  which  he  went  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  Sokolow,  the 
engraver,  who  being  engaged  to  illustrate  his  work,  desired  to  see  those  elec- 


<  The  king**  changing  hi*  pohded  oondnoton  for  hhud 


lisai 


If  1  had  a  wish  aboat  them,  it  would  be,  that  he  woold  r^ect  them  alln^ther  aa 


For  it  ifl  only  ainoe  he  thoaght  himaelf  and  hia  family 
darod  to  oae  hia  own  thunder  in  deatroying  hia  innooe 


t  Letters,  p.  308. 


aafe  from  the  thnnder  of  heaven  that  he  haa 


"^Frattklm*9  Work$,  viiL  997. 
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trical  appearancea  which  he  would  have  to  represent  in  the  plates.  While 
Richmann  was  describing  to  Sokolow  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  a  thunder- 
clap was  heard  louder  and  more  violent  than  any  which  had  been  remembered 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Richmann  stooped  toward  the  electrometer  of  the  appara- 
tus to  observe  the  force  of  the  electricity,  and  ^*  as  he  stood  in  that  posture,  a 
great  white  and  bluish  fire  appeared  between  the  rod  of  the  electrometer  and 
his  head.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapor  arose,  which  entirely  be- 
numbed the  engraver,  and  made  him  sink  on  the  ground.^  Several  parts  of 
the  apparatus  were  brokenr  in  pieces  and  scattered  about.  The  doors  of  the 
room  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and  the  house  shaken  in  every  part.  The 
wife  of  the  professor,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  ran  to  the  room,  and  found  her 
husband  sitting  on  a  chest,  which  happened  to  be  behind  him  when  he  was 
struck,  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  He  appeared  to  have  been  instantly 
struck  dead.* 

During  1752  and  the  succeeding  years  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity 
engaged  the  attention  of  persons  devoted  to  physical  science  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  The  climate  of  England  being  less  favorable  to  such  researches 
than  more  southern  latitudes,  fewer  opportunities  of  observation  were  offered ; 
nevertheless.  Canton,  Wilson,  and  Bevis,  soon  repeated  and  verified  the  Pliila- 
delphia  experiments.  Canton  showed  that  the  clouds  were  electrified,  some- 
times negatively  and  sometimes  positively,  and  carried  such  observations  fur- 
ther than  Franklin. 

But  the  most  acute  and  indefatigable  follower  of  Franklin  at  this  time,  in  at- 
mospheric electricity,  was  Beccaria,  who,  in  1753,  published  a  treatise  on 
electricity  at  Turin,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  at  Bologna,  in 
1758.  He  erected  numerous  conducting  rods  in  different  places  of  observa- 
tion, and  elevated  kites  according  to  Franklin's  method.  ^  By  raising  these  to 
various  heights,  he  observed  the  electricity  of  different  atmospheric  strata,  and 
he  improved  this  mode  of  observation  by  interlacing  the  strings  with  metallic 
wire.  To  keep  his  kites  constantly  insulated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
iliem  more  or  less  string;  he  roUed  me  string  upon  a  reel,  which  was  supported 
by  pillars  of  glass,  and  his  conductors  were  placed  in  metallic  communication 
with  this  reel. 

This  profound  philosopher,  and  acute  and  accurate  observer,  has  left  in  the 
history  of  electricity  traces  of  his  genius  second  only  to  those  with  which 
Franklin  and  Volta  impressed  it.  Beccaria  was  the  first  who  diligently  studied 
and  recorded  the  circumstances  attending  the  phenomena  of  a  munder-storm. 
He  observes  that  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm  (which  generally  hap- 
pens when  there  is  little  or  no  wind)  is  one  dense  cloud  or  more,  increasing 
rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  ascending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  aunosphere. 
The  lower  edge  is  black  and  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  upper  is  finely  arched 
and  well  defined.  Many  of  these  clouds  often  seem  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
all  arched  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  they  keep  constantly  uniting,  swelling,  and 
extending  their  arches.  When  such  clouds  rise,  the  firmament  is  usually 
sprinkled  over  with  a  great  number  of  separate  clouds  of  odd  and  bizarre  forms, 
which  keep  quite  motionless.  When  the  thunder-cloud  ascends,  these  are 
drawn  toward  it ;  and  as  they  approach  they  become  more  uniform  and  regular 
in  their  shapes,  till,  coming  close  to  the  thunder-cloud,  their  limbs  stretch  mu- 
tually toward  one  another,  finally  coalesce,  and  form  one  uniform  mass.  But 
sometimes  the  thunder-cloud  will  swell  and  increase  without  the  addition  of 
these  smaller  adscititious  clouds.  Some  of  the  latter  appear  like  white  fringes 
a^.  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud  or  under  the  body  of  it,  but  they  continusdly 
grow  darker  and  darker  as  they  approach  it. 

*  PUL  Trails^  voL  zliz.,  p.  61. 
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When  the  thunder-cloud,  thus  augmented,  has  attained  a  great  magnitude, 
its  lower  surface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  toward  the 
earth,  but  still  connected  wiUi  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lower  surface  swells 
into  large  protuberances,  tending  uniformly  toward  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one  whole  side  of  the  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the  earth,  which  the 
extremity  of  it  will  nearly  touch.  When  the  observer  is  under  the  thunder- 
cloud after  it  has  grown  large  and  is  well  formed,  it  is  seen  to  sink  lower  and 
to  darken  prodigiously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  small  clouds 
are  observed  in  rapid  motion,  driven  about  in  irregular  directions  below  it. 
While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid  motions,  the  rain  generally 
falls  in  abundance ;  and  if  the  agitation  be  veiy  gre&t,  it  hails. 

While  the  thunder-cloud  is  swelling  and  extending  itself  over  a  large  tra^t 
of  country,  the  lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often 
to  illuminate  its  whole  mass.  When  the  cloud  has  acquired  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, the  lightning  strikes  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite 
places,  the  path  of  the  lightning  lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud  and 
its  branches.  The  longer  this  Ughtning  continues,  the  rarer  does  the  cloud 
grow,  and  the  less  dark  in  its  appearance,  till  it  breaks  in  different  places  and 
shows  a  clear  sky.  When  the  thunder  is  thus  dispersed,  those  parts  which 
occupy  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  spread  thinly  and  equally,  and 
those  that  are  beneath  are  black  and  thin  also,  but  they  vanish  gradually  with- 
out being  driven  away  by  the  wind. 

The  instruments  for  electrical  observation  used  by  Beccaria  never  failed  to 
give  indications  corresponding  to  the  successive  changes  in  progress  in  the 
atmosphere  above  his  observatory.  The  stream  of  fire  from  his  conductor  was 
generally  uninterrupted  while  the  thunder-cloud  was  directly  above  it.  The 
same  cloud  in  its  parage  electrified  his  conductor  alternately  with  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  The  electricity  of  the  conductor  continued  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  so  long  as  the  thunder-cloud  was  simple  and  uniform  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  the  lightning  changed  its  place,  a  change  in  the  species  of 
electricity  ensued.  A  sudden  change  of  this  kind  would  also  happen  after  a 
violent  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  change  would  be  gradual  when  this  lightning 
was  moderate,  and  the  progress  of  the  thunder-cloud  slow.* 

But  among  the  labors  of  this  philosopher,  that  rendered  by  modem  discov- 
eries most  memorable  was  one  which  by  his  contemporaries  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  was  regarded  as  an  ingenious  and  over-refined  conjecture, 
ra^er  than  what  it  afterward  proved  to  be,  the  distant  shadow  of  a  coming  dis- 
covery detected  by  the  far-sighted  mind  of  this  acute  and  extraordinary  man. 
Franklin  had  been  the  first  to  magnetize  fine  sewing-needles  by  the  electiic 
spark.  Dalibard  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle  at  which  the  spark 
from  the  excited  glass  entered  had  northern  polarity,  and  bo^  Franklin  and 
Dalibard  discovered  that  a  spark  of  equal  force  given  to  the  other  end  of  the 
needle  deprived  it  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  From  these  and  from  similar  ex- 
periments made  by  himself,  Beocana  inferred  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current  had 
passed  through  it.  He  assumed  the  magnetic  polarity  acquired  by  ferrugin- 
ous bodies  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  as  a  test  of  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current  in  passing  through  them,  and  thence  inferred  the  species  of 
electricity  with  which  the  thunder-cloud  had  been  charged.f 

Extending  this  analogy  to  the  earth  itself,  Beccaria  conjectured  that  terres- 
trial magnetism  was,  like  that  of  the  needle  magnetized  by  Franklin  and  Dali- 

*  Beccaria,  Lettere  dell'  Blettricin&o.    Bologna,  1758 :  p.  146,  et  teq. 

t  "  I  poll  del  mattone  teate  deacritio,  prorano  ohe  anofae  in  oeiti  corpi  efae  abUano  «erta  pondone 
di  ferro,  Ufvimitie  tmprime  un  tegno  permmtenie  dtUa  nut  diratione."'—Beeearieh  LeUer%  p.  961. 
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bard,  the  mere  effect  of  pennanent  currents  of  natural  electricity,  established 
and  maintained  upon  its  surface  by  yarious  physical  causes ;  that,  as  a  riolent 
current,  like  that  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  lightning,  produces  instanta- 
neons  and  powerful  magnetism  in  substances  capable  of  receiring  that  quality, 
ao  may  a  more  gentle,  regular,  and  constant  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid 
upon  the  earth  impress  the  same  yirtne  on  all  sudi  bodies  as  are  capable  of 
it.  Observation  proves  that  a  vast  quantity  of  this  fluid  circulates  between 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  in  storms  ;  that  a  quantity  not  inconsiderable 
circulates  in  the  time  of  ordinary  rain  ;  and  that  even  when  the  weather  is  se- 
rene and  the  heavens  unclouded,  some  quantity  is  still  observable.  **  Of  such 
flnid,  thus  ever  present,"  observes  Beccaria,  "  I  think  that  some  portion  is  con- 
standy  passing  through  all  bodies  situate  on  the  earth,  especially  those  which 
are  metallic  and  ferruginous ;  and  I  imagine  it  must  be  mose  currents  which 
impress  on  fire-irons,  and  other  similar  thingti,  the  power  which  they  are  known 
to  acquire  of  directing  themselves  according  to  Uie  magnetic  meridian  when 
they  are  properly  balanced.*^ 

He  observed,  that  to  say  we  are  insensible  to  this  current  around  us,  is  no 
good  argument  against  its  existence ;  for  that  its  uniformity,  constancy,  and 
oniversdity,  would  necessarily  render  it  imperceptible,  since  all  bodies  must 
partake  of  it  in  common.  His  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  variation  and  dip 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  extraordinary  anticipation.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  electro-magnetic  currents  have  not  all  a  common  centre,  but  may 
have  several  situate  in  our  northern  hemisphere.  The  aberration  of  their  com- 
men  centre  from  the  true  terrestrial  pole  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  the 
nriation  of  the  compass.  The  periodical  change  to  wlueh  the  position  of  this 
common  centre  is  subject  would  correspond  with  and  cause  the  periodical 
change  of  that  variation,  and  the  obliquity  of  these  currents  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  dip.t 

That  the  anticipation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  electro-magnetiBm,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism,  should  have  been  complete  in  all  its  details,  could  scarce* 
ly  hare  happened  at  that  epoch  without  something  approaching  to  inspiration  ; 
bnt  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  guessed  of  Beccaria,  when  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  Orested  and  the  theory  of  Ampdre,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  science. 

The  analogy  between  lightning  and  the  electric  sjMirk,  arising  firbm  the  pe- 
culiar noise  or  explosion  with  which  each  was  attended,  had  been  noticed  by 
manv  electricians.  Beccaria,  however,  investigated  and  demonstrated  its  cause, 
by  showing  that  it  proceeded  from  a  pulsation  produced  in  the  air  by  the  sudden 
displacement  of  that  portion  of  it  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes.  This 
displacement  being  transmitted  throu^  the  atmosphere  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  vibrations  are  produced  by  a  sonorous  body,  the  sound  accompany- 
ing an  electric  discharge,  and  the  thunder  which  attends  the  atmospheric  elec- 

*  "Dltale  fiiooo,  lo  pemo  che  aleoaa  parte  perpetaamenta  diaoorra  per  tntti  i  oorpt  dtaati  aom 
la  tern,  luMimuneiiCe  per  i  metallioi  e  ferignL  Penao  ohe  eaao  iia»  il  qaale  attraTenando  le  oadelle, 
fe  BoO^le  palette  ed  aftri  d  tatd  bialonghi  feiri,  i  qtiali  d'ordinario  pendo&o  o  poaano  Tertioahiientei 
iiBprimlorokvirtik  di  aitaaiai  nelU  mericUciia  magnedoa,  aUoni  ehe  aoao  oonrenieBteiaeiite  bflj- 
ealL'*— £e<tor«^  p.  SSS. 

t "  ClaeMi  ifajrcininffri  elettrioo-magiiedca  cireolazlobe,  aeoondo  me,  non  procederebbe  da  qh  aolo 
pmio  aettemrionde,  ma  arrebbe  infinhe  aorgenti  in  dhreni  pmiti  del  noatio  aettentrioBBde  emiifenv 
nm  aBBiimiiBiyuulu.  pill  fslCa  ad  loogiii  piii  vicini  ad  aloan  pmito  aettentrionale ;  e  la  freqaenaa,  la 
poriidoM,  o  ^oMoato  la  dimxkme  del  coiao  loro  mi  al  rappreaenterebbono  dalla  podzione,  fbeqnen- 
u.  e  difenaooe,  eon  cfae  d  diapongono  imorao  aili  emnfen  di  ona  afeiica  oalam&a  le  ofdinatiaaime 
fiMdaOayadtarmdlfenro.  B  giaaCavna  tale  ipoled»rabeirasloiie  del  oentro  oomoneditattele 
v«iB  nraant^  obe  eatoaderabbeno  la  loro  aaioiie  ad  ana  date  raaione,  dal  reto  pimto  aettentrionale 
■i  ipiegfeiebbe  I'aberrasioBe  deHa  calamita ;  11  periodo  di  qoeOa  aberrasione  mi  apiegfaerebbe  il 
pcriodo  di  qweala  dedinasionej  I'obbliqnit^  oon  che  quelle  aoigenti  apioderebbono  da  terra,  e  d 
diraneieMwrne  vetw)  mesao  di  mi  apiegfaerebbe  e  la  iodinasione  degli  a^H  e  la  paxtioolare  fa* 
cahaooa dm d ealamitano  1  Ibiri d fattamente  indinati."— Xeefere^  p.  MS. 
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tricity,  en8ue«  Beccaria  verified  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  con- 
structed a  glass  siphoD,  in  one  leg  of  which  air  was  enclosed  above  a  column 
of  mercury,  and  compressed  by  the  column  in  the  other  leg  of  the  siphon.  Oa 
*  discharging  a  Leyden  jar  through  the  air  thus  enclosed,  the  column  of  mercury 
I  in  the  other  leg  was  suddenly  elevated,  and  recovered  its  position  after  several 
i '  oscillations.*  This  fact  was  also  noticed  by  Kinnersley,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Fnmklin,  but  not  until  a  later  period. 

This  was  afterward  corroborated  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine,  when 
they  encountered  a  violent  thunder-storm  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Peru.  The  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  proceeded  was  placed  at  but  a  small 
distance  above  their  heads.  The  thunder  heard  by  them  consisted  only  of 
single  cracks,  or  explosions,  like  those  which  attend  the  discharge  of  electric 
batteries ;  an  effect  qfianifestly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  and  the  highly  rarefied  state  pf  the  air  at  that  great  elevation. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria,  Franklin,  and  Canton,  the  subject  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  engaged  the  attention  of  Lemonnier,  who  erected  an  ap- 
paratus according  to  Franklin's  method  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  with  which  he 
showed  that  sparks  were  received  from  the  conductor  not  only  in  times  of 
storm,  but  also  when  the  heavens  were  cloudless.  He  also  first  showed  that 
the  electricity  of  the  air  underwent  every  twenty-four  hours  periodical  varia- 
tions of  intensity. 

Beccaria  determined  the  law  of  these  variations,  and  was  the  first  who  dem- 
onstrated that  at  all  seasons,  at  all  heights,  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind,  the 
^electricity  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere  is  positive.  He  found  no  indications 
of  electricity  in  the  air  in  high  winds,  when  the  firmament  was  covered  with 
black  and  scattered  clouds,  having  a  slow  motion  in  a  humid  state  of  the  air ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  actual  rain,  he  found  that  in  changeable  squally  weather, 
attended  with  occasional  showers  of  snow,  hail,  or  rain,  the  electricity  was  very 
variable,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  being  sometimes  feeble  and  some- 
times intense,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria  in  Italy,  Canton  prosecuted  inquiries  in 
many  respects  similar  in  England,  and  in  various  matters  of  minor  importance 
these  philosophers  arrived  at  the  same  results.  The  most  considerable  dis- 
covery due  to  Canton  was,  that  the  electricity  developed  in  the  friction  of  the 
same  substance  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dufaye  gave  the  names  vitreous  and  resinous  to  the  two  fluids,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  was  invariably  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  classes  of  bodies 
signified  by  these  terms.  Canton,  however,  showed  that  glass  itself  was  ca- 
pable of  being  electrified  negatively,  and  would  be  always  so  electrified,  if  the 
rubber  used  were  the  fur  of  a  cat.  Canton  also  (as  well  as  Beccaria)  proved 
that  a  volume  of  air  in  a  quiescent  state  might  be  charged  with  electricity.  To 
Canton  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  mer- 
cury, still  used  with  so  much  effect  to  augment  the  development  of  electricity 
on  glass. 

The  progress  of  the  science  had  now  attained  a  point  at  which  the  great 
principle  of  induction  could  scarcely  fail  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in  electrical  researches.  A  natural  law  of  the  highest  order,  embra- 
cing within  the  range  of  its  application  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  electrical 
phenomena,  its  discovery  and  development,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  science,  scarcely  second  in  importance  even  to  that  by  which  Franklin 
brought  meteorology  within  the  legislation  of  electricity.  How  much,  then, 
will  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  philosopher  of  the  West  is 

*  Beooaria,  BlettricLnno  Artifidale.    Turin,  1753 :  p.  S97. 
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held  be  increased,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  contrary  to  what  has  been  gener- 
ally maintained  by  the  historians  of  the  science,  that  to  him  is  justly  owing  the 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  physical  principle  ! 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  induction  were  noticed  so  early  in 
the  progress  of  electrical  science  as  the  researches  of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  many 
other  elects  proceeding  from  it  presented  themselves  to  subsequent  experi- 
mental inquiries,  bftt  attracted  no  attention,  and  led  to  no  consequences.  The 
first  series  of  experiments,  conducted  so  as  to  develop  in  an  unequivocal  man- 
ner this  principle,  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Canton,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1753.*  They  consisted  chiefly  in  rendering  insulated  conduc- 
tors electrical,  by  bringing  near  to  one  end  an  excited  glass  tube,  or  stick  of 
wax,  and  exhibiting  the  varying  state  of  cork-balls  suspended  on  the  conductor 
by  the  alternate  approach  and  removal  of  the  excited  electric. 

These  experiments  having  been  communicated  to  Franklin,  he  pursued  the 
inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  expressing,  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  demonstrating  that  a  body  charged  with 
either  kind  of  electricity  will,  on  approaching  a  conductor  in  its  natural  state, 
render  that  part  of  such  conductor  which  is  nearest  to  it  electrical ;  that  its 
electricity  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  approaching  electrified  body  ;  that  on 
removing  the  electrified  body,  the  conductor  would  be  restored  to  its  natural 
state  :  all  which  efifects  Franklin  showed  would  follow  from  his  theory,  by  as- 
suming that  the  electric  fluid  is  self-repulsive,  and  attracted  by  the  matter  of 
the  conductor. 

The  experiments  and  reasoning  which  appear  to  establish  Franklin's  right 
to  the  honor  of  this  discovery  are  so  concise,  that  they  may  be  stated  here 
neariy  in  his  own  words. 

Let  a  metallic  conductor,  about  five  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
be  suspended  by  dry  silk  lines,  so  as  to  be  insulated.  From  one  end  of  it  sus- 
pend a  tassel  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  threads  in  a  damp  state,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  conducting  power.  Present  an  electrified  glass  tube  within  five 
or  six  inches  of  the  opposite  end,  and  keep  it  in  that  position  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  threads  of  the  tassel  will  diverge,  and  when  the  tube  is  withdrawn 
they  will  collapse. 

While  the  tube  is  held  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  conductor  and  the 
threads  are  divergent,  present  the  finger  to  the  end  of  the  conductor  at  which 
the  tassel  is  suspended.  A  spark  will  be  received,  and  the  threads  of  the 
tassel  will  collapse. 

Let  the  tube  be  then  removed.  The  threads  of  the  tassel  will  again  di- 
verge. 

Let  the  tube  be  again  presented*  as  before.  The  threads  will  again  collapse, 
and  so  on. 

Finally,  let  the  tube  be  presented  to  the  tassel.  The  divergence  of  the 
threads  will  immediately  increase,  and  continue  to  increase,  as  the  tube  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  tassel. 

These  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  Franklin  in  the  following  manner : 
"By  taking  the  spark  from  the  end  of  the  conductor,  you  rob  it  of  part  of  its 
natural  quantity  of  electrical  matter,  which  part  so  taken  away  is  not  supplied 
by  the  glass  tube,  and  the  conductor  remains  negative^  electrified.  On  with- 
drawing the  tube,  the  electric  matter  on  the  conductor  recovers  its  equilibrium, 
or  equal  diffusion ;  and  the  conductor  having  lost  some  of  its  natural  electricity, 
the  threads  connected  with  it  lose  part  of  theirs,  and  so  are  electrified  nega- 
tively, and  repel  each  other. 


*  PUL  Tnuw.,  vd.  xtrlQ.,  p.  860l 
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**  When  the  tube  is  again  presented  to  die  opposite  end  of  the  condnctor,  the 
part  of  the  natural  electricity  which  the  threads  had  lost  is  again  restored  to 
them  by  the  repulsion  of  the  tube  forcing  the  electric  fluid  toward  them  from 
other  parts  of  the  conductor,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  their  natural  state. 
When  the  tube  is  once  more  withdrawn,  the  fluid  is  again  equally  diflused,  and 
the  threads,  as  before,  are  negatively  electrified. 

**  Finally,  when  the  tube  is  presented  to  the  threads  already  direrging  with 
negative  electricity,  still  more  of  their  natural  electricity  is  repelled  by  the  ex- 
cited tube,  and  the  threads  are  more  strongly  negative  than  before,  and  their 
divergence  is  consequently  augmented." 

Pursuing  the  principle  thus  developed  still  further,  Franklin  now  having  re- 
stored the  conductor  to  its  natural  state,  presented  the  excited  glass  tube  to  the 
tassel.    The  threads  immediately  diverged. 

Maintaining  the  tube  in  that  position  with  one  hand,  he  presented  the  finger 
of  the  other  to  the  tassel.  The  threads  receded  from  the  finger  as  if  repelled 
by  it. 

This  was  explained  on  the  same  principle.  When  the  excited  tube  is  pre- 
sented to  the  tassel,  part  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  threads  is  driven  out 
of  them  into  the  conductor,  and  they  are  negatively  electrified,  and.  therefore 
repel  each  other.  When  the  finger  is  presented  to  the  tassel  (being  then  close 
to  the  glass  tube),  part  of  its  natural  electricity  is  driven  back  through  the 
hand  and  body,  and  the  finger  becomes,  as  well  as  the  threads,  negatively  elec- 
trified, and  so  repels,  and  is  repelled  by  them.  To  confirm  this,  hold  a  slender 
light  lock  of  cotton,  two  or  three  inches  long,  near  a  conductor  positively  elec- 
trified. You  will  see  the  cotton  stretch  itself  out  toward  the  conductor.  At- 
tempt to  touch  it  with  the  finger  of  the  other  hand,  and  it  will  be  repelled  by 
the  finger.  Approach  it  with  a  positively-charged  wire  of  a  bottle,  and  it  will 
fly  to  me  wire.  Bring  it  near  a  negatively-charged  wire  of  a  bottle,  it  will 
recede  from  that  wire  in  the  same  manner  that  it  did  from  the  finger,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  finger  was  negatively  electrified  as  well  as  the  cotton.* 

The  great  principle  thus  thrown  before  the  scientific  world  by  Franklin,  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  pursued  through  its  consequences  by  Wilke  and 
^pinus,  who  carried  on  their  researches  toge&er  at  Berlin.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  their  combined  labors  was  the  invention  of  the  instrument, 
which,  as  subsequently  improved  tmder  the  hands  of  Yolta,  became  the  con- 
denser now  so  useful  in  electroscopical  investigations. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  induction  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
and  to  the  same  efl&cts  as  exhibited  by  the  oppositely  electrified  surfaces  of  a 
coated  plate  of  glass,  these  philosophers  saw  mat  the  negative  state  of  one  sur- 
face of  the  glass  was,  according  to  the  FranUinian  tbeoiy,  die  necessaiy  con- 
sequence of  the  positive  state  of  the  other.  This  contrary  state  of  the  elec- 
tricides  could  only  be  maintained  on  the  supposiden  that  glass  was  imperme- 
aUe  by  the  electric  fluid ;  and  Wilke  and  iEpinus  reasoned,  that  to  whatever 
extent  air  or  any  other  body  might  be  similarly  impermeable,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent might  it  be  charged  on  its  opposite  surfaces.  To  realize  this  concepdoa 
widi  a  plate  of  air,  diey  coated  two  large  boards  of  equal  size  with  tin-foil,  and 
suspended  them  one  over  the  odier,  liBavin|  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness between  them.  This  space  was,  in  fact,  a  plate  of  air,  of  which  the  vp* 
per  flttfi  lower  surfiftces  were  in  contact  widi  the  metalfic  coadng  of  the  boards. 
The  lower  board  conununicaled  widi  the  ground,  and  a  chuge  of  posidve 
electricity  was  given  to  the  upper  one.  The  lower  one  then  became  charged 
with  negative  electricity ;  and  when  a  person  touched  at  the  same  time  the 
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coating  of  the  two  boards,  the  equilibrium  was  re-eatabUshed,  and  he  feeeived  ; 
the  shock  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  one  to  ihe  other. 

Many  curious  experiments  were  exhibited  with  this  apparatus.  They  fomd 
that  the  two  boards,  when  electrified,  strongly  attracted  «ach  other,  aod  Wiould 
bare  lushed  together  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  strings.  Some- 
times, when  the  charge  was  strong,  the  intervening  plate  of  air  was  not  suf- 
ficiently  impermeable  to  resist  the  mutual  attraction  of  the-oppeeitte  eleetricttiea, 
aod  a  spontaneous  discharge  would  uke  place  thiouglh  it.  They  consideBed 
these  two  plates  to  represent  the  state  of  the  clouds  and  the  -earth  dwrv'g  a 
thunder-storm ;  the  clouds  being  always  charged  with  one  kind  ^of  ^ectricity, 
and  the  earth  wkh  the  other,  while  the  body  of  atmesphaie  between  thMa  was 
analogous  to  tlie  stratum  of  air  between  the  two  boards.  When  the  chaises 
of  the  earth  and  clouds  become  so  strong  that  the  air  can  no  longer  resist  <the 
passage  of  the  electric  £uid  thmugh  it,  a  spontaneous  disc(hai*ge  ensues,  the 
fluid  is  seen  in  its  passage  by  the  li^t  it  evolves,  and  the  violent  ^s^aoement 
of  the  air  (Hroduced  in  its  passage  canses  the  thunder. 

From  these  experiments,  ^pinus  inferred  that  the  pheaomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar  was  not  owing,  as  Franklin  supposed,  to  any  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
glass  for  the  electric  fluid ;  for,  since  a  plate  of  air  might  be  changed  as  well 
as  a  plate  of  glass,  that  property  must  be  common  to  them,  and  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  glass.  He  inferred,  therefore,  that  tiiis  impermeability  was  %  prop- 
erty of  all  non-conductors ;  and,  since  they  can  all  receive  electdrioity  to  a  cer- 
tain  degree,  it  must  consist  in  the  difficulty  and  slowness  with  which  the  elec- 
tric fiuid  moves  in  their  pores,  whereas,  in  perfect  conductors,  it  meeu  with 
DO  obstruction  at  all.* 

Spinas  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  f^raaaJdinuo  theory  of  electricity 
those  mathematical  attainments  in  which  its  illustrious  fottsder  was  deficient. 
The  manner  in  which  that  theory  had  been  assailed  by  its  opponents,  and  de- 
fended by  its  partisans,  was  such  as  might  have  allowed  •int<»'miAabie  ooAtro- 
^tnj,  iEpinus  first  reduced  its  principles  to  exact  mathematical  statement, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  consequences  deducible  from  them,  by 
rigorous  calculation,  should  be  in  accordance  ivith  the  observed  phenomena, 
not  only  in  their  general  character,  but  in  their  numerical  quantity.  He  as- 
sumed, according  to  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  the  molecules  of  die  electric 
flnid  were  self-repulsive,  and  that  they  were  attracted  by  those  of  the  bodies 
on  which  they  were  difiiised.  He  found,  however,  that  the  phenomena  could 
not  be  explained  on  these  suppositions,  unless  it  wore  also  assumed  that  be- 
tween the  matter  composing  the  masses  of  different  bodies  there  existed  a  dmi- 
tually  re|)ulsive  force,  acting  at  sensible  distances.  At  first  he  recoiled  from  an 
ttsamption  in  direct  opposition  to  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  but  Uie  ne- 
cessity of  its  admission,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and  validity  to  the  FVank- 
linian  theory,  appears  at  length  to  have  reconciled  him  to  it. 

The  investigation  of  the  physical  relation  between  the  principle  of  heat  and 
that  of  electricity,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  experimental  philosophers  «t  a 
▼ety  eariy  period  in  the  histoiy  of  electrical  research.  Beccaria  suspected 
that  heat  might  itself  be  an  immediate  means  for  the  development  of  electricity, 
and  made  some  experiments  to  illustrate  this.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
the  inquiry,  concluding  that,  in  cases  where  the  appearance  of  electricity  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  heat,  the  effect  was  due  to  evaporation,  or  other 
physical  agents,  which  ensued.  Priestley  observed  that  heat  had  some  relation 
to  the  conducting  power  of  bodies,  since,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  that 
qoality  was  improved. 

*  JEpioi  Tentamen,  Sec    Petenbocg,  1758,  pu  S9,  83. 
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A  mineral  substance,  brought  from  the  east  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  called 
by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  where  chiefly  it  was  found,  Taumamal,  and  since 
known  as  Tourmaline,  exhibited^  under  certain  circumstances,  a  property 
similar  to  that  of  amber,  and  other  electrics.  But  the  power  was  excited  in  it 
by  mere  elevation  of  temperature.  Lemery,  the  Due  de  Noia,  Wilson,  Priestley, 
and  others,  made  experiments  on  this  mineral,  and  published  results,  in  which 
there  were  much  discordance  and  contradiction,  ^pinus  first  showed  that  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  exerted  by  this  gem  when  exposed  to  heat  were  owing 
to  the  development  of  electricity  upon  it ;  and  that,  when  so  excited,  its  op- 
posite sides  or  ends  had  contrary  kinds  of  electricity,  one  being  always  nega- 
tive and  the  other  positive.  This  was  the  first  case  of  the  distinct  exhibition 
of  electrical  polarity.  Canton  observed  that  the  development  of  the  electric 
fluid  upon  it  was  produced  only  by  change  of  temperature,  and  that  whenever 
the  gem  was  broken  eaicb  fnigment  exhibited  the  same  electrical  polarity. 

At  this  period  eflects  were  observed,  which,  if  chemical  science  had  attained 
a  sufficiently  advanced  state,  could  not  fail  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
electro-chemistry.  Beccaria,  by  the  electric  spark,  decomposed  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  and  recovered  the  metals,  in  some  instances,  from  their  oxides.* 
Watson  found  that  an  electric  discharge  passing  through  fbue  wire  rendered  it  / 
incandescent,  and  that  it  was  even  fused  and  burned.  Canton,  repeating  these 
experiments  with  brass  wire,,  found  that,  after  the  fusion  by  electricity,  drops 
of  copper  only  were  found,  the  zinc  having  apparently  evaporated.  Beccaria 
observed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was  transmitted « through  water,  bubbles 
of  gas  rose  from  the  liquid,  the  nature  or  origin  of  which  he  was  unable  to  de- 
termine. Had  he  suspected  that  water  was  not  what  it  was  then  supposed  to 
be,  a  simple  elementary  substance,  the  discovery  of  its  composition  could 
scarcely  have  eluded  hifl  sagacity. 

After  general  laws  have  once  been  developed,  and  their  application  to  par- 
ticular phencmiena  has  become  familiar,  it  appears  woiMierful  that  even  quick- 
sighted  and  acute  observers  should  have  had  such  eflfects  continually  repro- 
duced under  their  eyes,  without  even  making  an  approach  4o  the  discovery  of 
their  causes.  Franklin  found  that  the  frequent  application  of  the  electric  sparii 
had  eaten  away  iron ;  on  which  Priestley  observed,  that  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  some  acid,  and  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  electricity  might  not  probably 
redden  vegetable  blues  f  Priestley  also  observed  that  in  transmitting  electricity 
through  a  copper  chain,  a  black  dust  was  left  on  the  paper  which  supported 
the  chain  at  the  points  where  the  links  touched  it;  and,  on  examining  this 
dust,  he  found  it  to  contain  copper. 

Some  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  when  the  necessity  of 
some  sufficient  indicator  of  the  presence  of  electricity,  and  some  visible  meas- 
ure of  its  power  became  apparent,  the  invention  of  electrometers  engaged  the 
attention  of  electricians.  After  several  abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  others, 
the  Abb6  Nollet  proposed  the  simple  expedient  of  suspending  two  threads, 
which,  when  electrified,  would  separate  by  their  mutual  repulsion.  Cavallo 
afterward  improved  upon  this,  by  substituting  two  pith  balls,  suspended  in  con- 
tact by  fine  metallic  wires — an  apparatus  still  used.  After  this,  various  forms 
of  electroscopic  instruments  were  suggested  and  constructed  by  Volta,  Saus- 
sure,  and  others,  all  depending  on  the  principle  that  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  was  manifested  by  the  force  of  its  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted  upon 
light  substances  to  which  it  was  imparted. 

The  principle  of  induction  applied  to  the  air-eandenser  by  Wilke  and  iBpi- 
nus,  was  taken  up  by  Volta,  and  applied,  first,  to  the  construction  of  the  elec- 
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TR0PH0RU8,  and  subsequently  to  the  common  condenbsr,  wbicb,  combined 
with  the  electroscope,  became  in  electricity  an  instrument  of  iny^stigation 
analogous  in  its  character  and  importance  to  the  compound  microscope  in  optics. 

The  manner  in  which  the  electrified  fluid  is  distributed  upon  insulated  elec* 
trified  conductors  next  became  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Beccaria  showed  that 
its  distribution  is  superficial,  and  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  electrified  body 
are  in  their  natural  state.  It  was  shown  that,  whether  the  electrified  conduc- 
tor were  hollow  or  •  solid,  the  electricity  contained  bn  it  was  the  same.  Le- 
monoier  first  showed  that  the  form  of  the  conductor  had  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  the  distribution  of  the  fluids. 

In  1778  Yolta  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  prored,  that 
of  two  cylinders  of  equal  superficial  dimensions,  iha,^  which  had  the  greater 
length  would  receive,  ceteris  paribus^  the  stronger  charge,  and  inferred  that 
great  advantage  would  arise  from  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  small  cylin- 
ders for  the  large  conductors  of  electrical  machines.  About  the  same  period, 
he  showed  how  inflammable  gases  could  be  ignited  in  close  glass  receivers  by 
the  electric  spark,  the  apparatus  for  which  purpose  soon  grew  into  his  eudiom' 
eter,  for  the  analysis  of  gases.  Soon  after  this,  the  same  apparatus  supplied 
the  means  of  inflaming  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 
.  In  the  year  1759  appeared,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  a  series  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Robert  Symmer,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  the  histo- 
ry of  electricity ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  describe,  as  for  the 
theoretical  views  developed  in  them.  The  experiments  of  Symmer  consisted 
chiefly  in  exhibiting,  by  striking  examples,  the  eflect  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  bodies  electrified  by  opposite  kinds  of  electricity.  These  results  led  him 
to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  then  and  long  afterward  uni- 
versally received,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  phenomena ;  and  he  was  led  to 
consider  whether  the  hypothesis  of  Dufaye  might  not  be  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
phiin  them  more  adequately.  Dufaye,  as  has  been  already  stated,  assumed  the 
existence  of  two  'independent  electric  fluids,  which  he  supposed  to  be  latent 
in  two  distinct  classes  of  bodies,  the  one  in  bodies  of  a  vitreous,  and  the  other 
in  bodies  of  a  resinous  nature ;  and  that  these  fluids,  while  they  were  each 
self-repulsive,  were  mutually  attractive  of  each  other. 

It  was  obvious  that  such  an  hypothesis  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  electricity,  even  limited  as  they  were  in  variety  at  the  period 
now  referred  to.  Symmer  retained  the  supposition  of  Dufaye  so  far  as  regard- 
ed the  assumed  existence  of  two  distintt  fluids  mutually  attractive,  but  he  main- 
tained that  these  fluids  were  not  independent  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
he  assumed  that  they  were  always  co-existent  in  bodies  not  electrified ;  that, 
by  their  natural  attraction,  they  held  each  other  in  subjection ;  that  every  body 
in  its  natural  state  contained  equal  quantities  of  these  fluids,  each  molecule  of 
the  vitreous  fluid  being  combined  with  a  molecule  of  the  resinous  fluid,  the 
compound  molecule  thus  formed  exciting  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  natimd  fluid. 

This  theory  of  two  fluids  was  left  by  its  author  unsupported  by  aily  exten- 
sive application  to  the  phenomena  which  could  be  expected  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence then  generally  given  to  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin ;  and  although  it  is 
noticed  at  some  length  in  his  history  of  electricity  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  obtained 
no  countenance  or  support  until  further  advances  in  electrical  experiments  ren- 
dered apparent  the  defects  of  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid.  It  may  be  hereob- 
serred,  that  the  French  writers  generally  ascribe  the  theory  of  two  fluids  to 
Dufaye,  and  are  silent  as  to  Symmer's  share  in  it ;  with  what  justice  will  be 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated. 
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In  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Priestley  published  his  works  on  electricity.  This 
philosopher  did  not  contribute  materially  to  the  advaacement  of  the  science  by 
the  development  of  any  new  facts ;  but  in  his  HijBtory  of  Electricity  be  coUecled 
and  arranged  much  useful  information  respecting  the  jurogress  of  the  acience. 
At  this  period  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendiah,  whose  name  has  bem  disdn- 
guished  in  other  departments  of  physics,  ei^aged  in  some  original  investiga- 
tions respecting  electricity.  The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  hj 
transmitting  an  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him.*  Cavendiah  conceived  tibe  notion  of  re- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  electricity  to  m|ithematicid  analysis,  and  had  pio- 
ceeded  with  a  memoir  on  that  subject,  which  was  completed  before  he  learned 
that  iEpinus  had  produced  a  work  with  the  9ame  object.  On  oonysring  his 
ovm  paper  with  the  TenUxmen  of  ^pinus,  he  found  that  they  were  neariy  sinai- 
lar.    Nevertheless.  Cavendish  published  his  memoir. 

The  year  1785  formed  an  important  epoch  i^  the  history  of  eleotrical  sci- 
ence, marking,  as  it  did,  the  commencement  of  those  labors  by  which  Cofaioimh 
laid  the  foundations  of  blectro-statics.  This  great  experinsntsl  philoso- 
pher was  the  first  who  really  bfbught  the  phenomena  of  electricity  within 
the  Yeach  pf  numerical  calculation^  and  ^thereby  prepiured  the  way  for  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  same  field  to  reduce  this  mest  s^btl^  Ptf  aU  physical  i^gents  to  the 
rigorous  sway  of  mathematics.  It  is  to  Coulomb  we  owe  it  that  statical  ^ec- 
tricity  is  now  a  branch  of  mamematical  physics. 

The  immediate  instrument  by  which  this  vast  object  wss  attsined  was  the 
balance  of  torsion,  which  he  had  already  used  with  signal  success  in  other  deli-  ! 
cate  physical  inquiries.  This  apparatus,  which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the 
following  pages,  consisted  of  a  needle  sunpended  in  a  horizontal  position  hy  an 
exceedingly  fine  wire  or  filament  of  silk  attached  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  The 
attraction,  or  other  force  oi  which  the  intensity  is  to  be  measured,  is  made  to 
act  on  one  end  of  this  needle,  so  as  to  twist  the  filament  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  it  is  resisted  in  its  effort  to  efiect  this  by  the  reaction  pioceeding 
from  the  torsion  so  produced.  This  reaction,  and  therefore  the  force  which 
produces  it,  ai^d  is  in  equilibrium  with  it,  was  proved  by  Coulomb  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  angle  described  by  the  needle  round  its  centre  of  motion. 
Such  was  the  sensibility  of  this  exquisite  instrument,  that  it  was  fonnd  to  be 
perceptibly  affected  by  a  force  not  exceeding  the  twenty-millionth  part  ef  a 
grain. 

With  this  instrument  Coulomb  measured  the  force  with  which  electrified 
bodies  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery,  that  the  law  of  this  attraction  and  repulsion  was  the  same 
which  Newton  showed  to  prevail  among  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe.  In 
fact,  he  showed  that  two  bodies,  oppositely  electrified,  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  which,  emteris  paribus,  is  the  same  at  equal  distances,  and  which  ang- 
ments  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  square  of  the  distance  is  di- 
minished. Also  if  two  bodies  be  similarly  electrUied,  they  will  repel  each 
other  by  a  force  which  increases  according  to  the  same  proportion  when  the 
distance  between  them  is  diminished. 

By  attaching  a  very  small  circular  disk  of  paper  coated  with  metallic  foil  to 
an  insulating  handle.  Coulomb  found  that  by  touching  with  the  face  of  the  disk 
an  electrified  surface,  and  then  submitting  the  disk  itself  d&us  electrified  by 
contact  to  the  test  of  the  balance  of  torsion,  he  could  determine  the  depth  of 
the  electric  fluid  on  the  surface  touched  by  the  disk.  In  this  msnner  was  he 
enabled  to  gauge  or  sound  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  so  as  to  com- 

*  This  daim  hu  been  xeoendy  called  in  qaeHion.— 43ee  Lardner  on  the  Steam-Xngine.  Seventh 
Edition,  p.  303. 
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pure  Aumeiicqlly  ite  depth  otk  different  bodies,  or  on  difereot  parts  of  ibe  same 
bodf. 

With  this  instnimeBt  he  measured  the  propartioB  in  which  electricttj  was 
shared  betwisen  iQsulaled  eonduotc^  when  bnmght  iato  oootact,  and  also  the 
law  acoording  to  which  its  depth  varied  on  different  parts  of  the  same  insi^ated 
conductor.  Thes^  results  acquired,  at  a  later  period,  atiU  greater  Inqportance, 
supplying,  as  they  did,  iests  hy  which  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  science 
coidd  bo  tried. 

The  same  apparatus  supplied  the  means  of  inTsstigating  the  law  according  to 
which  an  insulated  electrified  conduct<Hr  had  its  charge  gradually  diminished  by 
dissipaiion  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid  by  the  imper- 
fect insulation  of  the  supports. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Coulomb  on  the  distribution  of  the.  elec- 
tric fluid  on  the  surfaces  of  oonducUMrs  illustrated  satisfactorily  the  doctrine  of 
points,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  pajtt  of  Franklin's  researches.  The  the- 
oretical solution  of  this  pvoUem  was  not,  however,  effeeted  tiU  a  later  period. 

The  demonatmtkw  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  naturally  di- 
rected the  attention  of  philosophers  to  ihe  solution  of  other  meteorological  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  the  same  agency.  The  eaqplanation  of  the  mtrora  bortdlis 
had  long  axerciied  the  sagacity  and  baffled  the  attempts  of  those  devoted  to 
physical  researches.  Some  ascribed  this  appearance  40  adsx  light  isrfractad 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  others  assigned  it  lo  the  acency  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid.  £uler  imaged  it  to  proceed  D^m  Ihe  same  emar  which  fonnki 
the  tails  of  cornels ;  Maiian  conceived  it  to  arise  from  the  miztuce  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  propertias  of  elec- 
uric  iigtit  became  known,  and  when  its  i^[)pearance  in  rarefied  air  had  been  ob- 
served, all  these  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned,  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that,  whatever  might  be  the  details  of  the  natural  process 
bv  which  it  waa  produced,  the  aurora  boretdis  was  an  effect  of  atmospheric 
electricity.^  £berhart,  professor  at  Halle,  and  Paul  Frisi  at  Pisa,  were  the  first 
who  proposed  an  explanation  of  it,  founded  on  the  following  facts :  "1.  Elec- 
tricity transmitted  through  rarefied  air  exhibits  a  luminous  i^ppearance,  precise- 
ly similar  to  that  of  the  aurora  borealis." — "  2.  The  strata  of  atmosj^eric  air 
become  rarefied  as  their  altitude  above  the  aurface  of  the  earth  is  increased." 
Hence  they  argued  that  the  aurora  is  nothing  more  than  electrical  discharges 
transmitted  through  parts  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  janefied 
as  to  produce  thai  peculiar  luminous  appearance  which  they  exhibit.  This 
theory,  which  was  embraced  and  in^;>roved  in  its  details  by  Canton,  Beccaria, 
Wilke,  Franklin,  and  other  contemporary  electriciana,  Im  received  further 
countenance  from  more  teoent  researches. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  explain  on  dectrical  principles  other  meteoiolo- 
gicai  effecu ;  snch  as  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  rain,  fiags,  hail,  &c.,  but  no 
satisfactory  conclusions  nsulted  from  these  investigalioiis,  and  the  discussion 
of  such  phenomena  forms  a  part  of  the  meteorological  inquiry  of  the  present 
time. 

While  the  aeries  ef  eqierimental  researchsa  which  have  just  been  related 
were  in  progress,  many  attempta  wc(re  made  to  trace  electricity  in  the  phenomi- 
ena  of  vegetable  and  animal  Ufa,  and  more  especially  to  a|^y  it  as  a  medical 
agent  in  cases  of  mrganic  diseaae  in  the  animal  aystem.  None  of  these  at* 
tempts,  however,  led  to  any  consequences  sufficiently  unportsnt  to  entitle  them 
to  sttention  in  tide  brief  sketch. 

After  electroscopes  had  been  much  improved,  and  in  their  arolicalion  to  at- 
noq^ieric  electricity  had  derived  mat  power  from  the  additLon  of  a  long 
pointed  conductor,  extending  firom  the  diverging  balls  to  a  height  of  severid 
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feet,  Volta  engaged  in  tbe  investigation  of  the  electric  state  of  the  air.  He 
substituted  for  the  suspended  balls  two  blades  of  diy  straw,  hanging  in  contact 
and  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  conducting  rod.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  another  apparently  strange  and  unusual  expedient.  He 
placed  on  the  point  of  the  rod  a  taper,  so  as  to  cause  this  conductor  to  termi- 
nate in  a  flame.  He  contended  that  the  flame  attracted  to  the  point  of  the 
conductor  three  or  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  would  be  collected  in 
its  absence.  This  was  explained  by  the  eflfect  of  the  vertical  current  of  air 
which  the  flame  maintained  directly  over  it,  which  established  a  better  com- 
munication between  the  metallic  conductor  and  the  strata  of  air  above  it. 

Assuming  this  property  of  flame,  Volta  argued,  that  since  fires  robbed  the  at- 
mosphere above  them  of  electricity  faster  and  more  efiectually  than  metallic 
points,  it  must  follow  that,  to  prevent  coming  storms,  or  to  mitigate  their  force, 
the  best  expedient  would  be  to  light  enormous  fires  in  the  midSe  of  extensive 
plains,  or,  better  still,  on  elevated  stations.  If  the  eflfects  of  the  lamp  on  the 
atmospheric  electrometer  were  admitted,  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  supposition  that  large  fires  may,  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  rob  immense 
volumes  of  air  and  vapor  of  their  electricity. 

Volta  wished  to  submit  this  theory  to  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  but 
was  not  able  to  carry  the  design  into  effect.  M.  Arago  suggested,  that  by  ma- 
king suitable  meteorological  observations  in  those  parts  of  Staflbrdshire  and 
other  English  counties  which  abound  in  vast  iron  furnaces,  where  fires  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  are  maintained  night  and  day,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  similar  observations  made  in  adjoining  agricultural  districts,  the  conjec- 
ture of  Volta  might  be  tested.* 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  accordingly  been  recently  made  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  the  results  of  which  will  be  explained  at  the 
proper  place  in  this  volume. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  direct  observations  proved  that  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  always  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1780  was  signalized  by  a  capital  experiment,  by 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  source  whence  this  vast  amount  of  the  electric 
fluid  was  derived,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  general  equilibrium  of  the  globe,  which  gives  a  surplus  of  the  positive  fluid 
to  the  air,  and  leaves  the  earth  surcharged  with  negative  fluid,  and  which,  in  its 
effects,  assumes  all  the  terrific  fonns  of  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane,  and 
probably  of  many  other  violent  convulsions  which  are  occasionally  exhibited  in 
the  war  of  the  elements,  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  of  natural  evaporation, 
which  continually  maintains  its  silent  and  imperceptible  progress  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  and  even  upon  those  of  organized  bodies.  That 
heat  passes  off  in  a  latent  form, by  such  means,  and  equalizes  and  moderates 
the  general  temperature  around  us,  was  well  kpown ;  but  it  was  not  suspected 
that  the  elements  of  the  storm,  the  coruscations  of  meteoric  light,  and  the  splen- 
dors of  the  aurora,  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Volta  states,  that  in  the  year  1778  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  that  he 
conceived  the  notion  of  an  experiment  by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  an  im- 
mediate trial.  Let  a  metallic  dish  filled  with  water  be  placed  on  an  insulating 
support,  and  exposed  in  the  open  air  until  it  evaporates,  the  dish  being  main- 
tained in  communication  with  a  sufficiently  sensible  condensing  electmsoope. 
If,  in  evaporating,  the  positive  fluid  be  carried  off*,  the  dish  will,  after  the  evap- 
oration, be  negatively  electrical,  and  the  electroscope  will  show  it ;  if  not,  the 
electroscope  will  give  no  sign.  Various  circumstances  prevented  Volta  from 
trying  this  experiment  until  the  month  of  March,  1780,  when,  being  in  Paris, 

*  Eloge  de  Volta,  p.  18. 
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he  succeeded,  in  company  with  some  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
There  iqppears,  nevertheless,  to  remain  some  doubt  as  to  the  share  which 
Volta  really  had  in  this  famous  experiment,  since,  in  the  account  of  it  pub- 
hshed  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  it  is  related  as  performed  by  them,  and  Volta 
is  mentioned  incidentally  as  being  present  on  the  occasion.' 

AAer  the  phenomena  of  electricity  had,  by  the  l^>ors  of  Coulomb,  been  re- 
duced to  exact  humerical  estimation,  this  branch  of  physics  was  in  a  state  to 
permit  its  being  brought  within  the  pale  of  mixed  mathematics.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  was  necessary  to  express,  by  mathematical  formuls,  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  fluid  on  different  parts  of  insulated  conductors  of  given  forms, 
placed  either  separately,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  exercise  an  electrical  in- 
fluence upon  each  other  without  contact,  or,  finally,  when  placed  in  actual  con- 
tact. To  establish  such  formulae,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  some  definite 
hypothesis  as  the  law  of  electrical  action.  The  Franklinian  theory  of  a  single 
fluid  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  affording  the  means  of  explaining,  with  numer- 
ical precision,  the  state  of  such  bodies.  It  is  true  that  this  long-received  hy- 
pothesis was  suflicient  to  account,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  electrical  state  of 
bodies  under  the- ordinary  circumstances  of  their  mutual  action ;  but  when  rig- 
orous numerical  accuracy  was  demanded — when  not  merely  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dense  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  part  of  the  surface, 
its.  more  feeble  intensity  at  another,  its  total  abstinence  from  a  thud  place, 
or  the  presence  of  negative  electricity  on  a  certain  side  of  a  conductor,  and  pos- 
itive electricity  on  another,  were  severally  demanded  y  but  when  it  was  required 
to  determine  the  exact  numerieai  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  fluid  at  each  partieu* 
lor  spot  on  a  given  insulated  conductor,  placed  under  given  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  others,  so  that  such  numerical  measure,  so  obtained  by  calculation, 
might  be  compared  with  the  actual  depth  observed  by  the  instruments  invented 
and  applied  by  Coulomb,  then  this  theory  appeared  to  fail ;  at  least,  none 
of  its  advocates  produced  any  such  calculations.  Laplace  investigated,  on 
mathematical  principles,  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  ellipsoids  of  revolu- 
tion, assuming,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids.  Biot 
also  investigated  the  same  problem  applied  to  spheroids  of  small  eccentricity ; 
but  the  general  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  electrical  science  to  mathematical 
analysis  is  due  to  roisson. 

This  illustrious  analyst  took  as*  the  basis  of  his  investigations  the  theory  of 
two  fluids  proposed  by  Symmer  and  Dufaye,  with  such  modifications  and  addi- 
tions as  were  suggested  by  the  researches  of  Coulomb.  He  regarded  the 
mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  exhibited  by  electrified  bodies,  not  as  real 
forces  exercised  by  those  bodies,  but  as  altogether  due  to  the  electric  fluids 
widi  which  they  are  charged.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  devel- 
oped by  Coulomb  are  therefore  assumed  as  those  of  the  electric  fluids.  The 
{Articles  of  each  of  these  fluids  are  assumed  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
varying  according  to  that  law,  while  the  particles  of  each  fluid  attract  those  of 
the  contrary  fluid  by  a  force  governed  by  the  same  law.  These  conditions 
are  suflicient  to  supply  the  mathematical  formulas  necessary  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  electric  fluid  on  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  body  of  given  figure  placed  under  any  given  electrical  conditions.  The 
I  electric  fluids  of  either  kind  would,  by  virtue  of  their  self-expansive  property, 
'  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  they  rest ;  but  this  is  prevented 
by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  retains  them  in  their  position  so 
long  as  their  expansive  force  is  less  than  that  pressure.  On  bodies  of  elonga- 
ted forms,  or  those  which  have  edffes,  comers,  or  points,  it  is  shown,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  theory,  that  the  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  greater  depths 
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abcmt  the  ends,  edges,  oornem,  m  points,  thftn  in  other  {daces.  Its  ezpsnsiTe 
force  at  such  psrts  is  therefore  greater  than  elsewhere,  sad  will  exceed  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  escape  when  at  other  psrts  of  the  surface  it  is 
retained. 

This  theory  will  be  explained  in  the  present  wcwk,  as  far  as  its  devdopBieat 
is  conmstent  with  the  object  of  this  volmne.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  need- 
ful to  enlarge  upon  it  further  in  this  place.  It  maj,  howerer,  be  asked  why  it 
is,  seeing  that  the  theory  of  two  fluids  is  sufficient  for  the  enlsnation  of  aU 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  has  yet  been  applied,  and  that,  on  the  odier  hand, 
the  theory  of  a  sin^e  fluid  fails  to  aflbrd  any  satisfactory  or  accurate  explana- 
tion of  so  many  phenomena,  the  latter  theory,  nevertheless,  still  has  followers, 
and  that  even  among  electricians,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  with  sentiments  of  respect,  it  is  still  clung  to  as  the  hjrpothesis  best 
entitled  to  reception  and  confidence  ?  It  is  not  essy  to  assign  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  this,  unless  one  can  be  found  in  the  profound  and  ^truse  nature  <^  the 
mathemadcal  principles  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  the  effiscts  are  caplJ>le  of  be- 
ing expressed.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  until  very  recently,  electricity  was 
regarded  as  exclusively  a  part  of  experimental  physics ;  ^t  researches  in  it 
were  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  engaged  in  chemicsi  investigations ;  &at, 
from  the  nature  of  their  studies  and  pursuits,  such  persons  rarely  cidtivBted 
even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  almost  never  pursued  analytical  ecieBce 
into  those  more  profound  parts  which  are  now  indispensable  for  Ike  sohrtaon  of 
the  class  of  problems  which  electricity  has  presented-*««3t  cannot  be  matter  of 
much  surprise  that  reasoning  which  is  inciqpable  of  being  expressed  save  fay 
sjrmbols  of  which  the  force  and  import  must  be  unintelligible  to  Ae  great  mass 
of  such  persons,  should  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  their  understanding.  To 
arrive  at  such  conviction,  they  must  either  commence  their  edocaliaQ  aneWyOr 
be  content  to  receive  those  new  doctrines  on  their  faith  in  the  assaraace  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  investigating  them.  Either  side  of  such  an  alterna- 
tive is  never  very  willingly  embraced. 

Having  now  followed  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  part  of  electrical  sci- 
ence to  that  point  at  which  all  subsequent  researcdies  must  be  regaided  as  tlie 
labor  of  our  contemporaries,  the  province  of  the  historian  ceases.  Whatever 
has  been  eflected  more  recently  will  properly  form  a  part  of  the  subject  rastter 
of  the  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  brief 
exposition  and  analysis  of  the  researches  of  contemporary  philoaofhera  will 
form  not  the  least  interesting  and  usefol  portion. 
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There  is  no  subject  of  inquiry  to  which  the  improved  powers  of  the  tel- 
escope have  been  directed  with  greater  effect  than  the  investigation  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  several  planets  composing  the  solar  sjrstem.  We 
shall  on  the  present  occasion  take  a  revipw  of  some  of  these  bodies,  and  shall 
state  the  chief  circumstances  which  have  been  discovered  respecting  them. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  system,  the  planets  composing  it  will  naturally 
be  classed  in  three  distinct  groups,  the  first  of  which  we  shall  call  the  minor 
planets^  the  second  the  new  planeis^  and  the  third  the  major  planets. 

Proceeding  from  the  sun  outward  in  the  sjrstem,  the  four  planets  which  are 
nearest  to  that  luminary  are  Mercury^  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars.  Between 
these  bodies  there  prevails  a  striking  analogy.  We  find  that  they  are  not 
very  different  in  magnitude ;  that  they  correspond  closely,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  in  their  geographical  character ;  that  they  receive  in  not  very  differ- 
ent proportions  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  close  alliance  between  them 
has  also  occurred  to  other  astronomical  writers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some- 
times called  the  terrestrial  planets^  from  their  analogy  to  the  earth. 

OF   THE   PLANET  MERCURT. 

The  planet  Mercury  revolves  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  of  about  thirty-six 
millions  of  mOes,  eompleting  his  periodical  revdution  in  about  eighty-eight  days, 
or  something  less  than  tli^ee  of  our  months.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is 
about  three  ^ousand  two  hundred  miles,  or  four  tenths  of  that  of  the  earth,  and 
coQseqnently  its  volume  or  bulk  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  that  of  our  dobe.  As 
Mercury  revolves  round  th&  sun  in  an  orbit  enclosed  within  that  of  the  earth,  it 
follows  that  his  illuminated  hemisphere,  which  is  always  presented  to  the  sun 
in  the  course  of  each  revolution,  must  assume  every  possible  variety  of  position 
in  regard  to  the  earth.  Thus  when  Mercury  is  between  the  sun  and  earth  as 
at  A,  in  what  is  called  inferior  conjunction^  his  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  tow- 
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ard  U8^  and  he  is  invisible,  exc^  in  the  case  which  sometimes  occnis,  in 
which  he  is  so  exactly  in  line  of  the  direction  of  the  sun  as  to  be  between  the 
eye  and  some  portion  of  the  solar  disk.  In  that  case  the  planet  is  seen  as  a 
circular  black  spot  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  appearance  of  its  motion 
upon  that  disk  is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury, 

When  the  planet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  son,  at 
B,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  presented  directly  in  the  line  of  vision ;  but 
in  that  case,  the  planet  being  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  as  the 
sun  is,  would  necessarily  rise  and  set  with  the  sun,  and  its  appearance  being 
obscured  by  the  immeasurably  superior  splendor  of  the  sun,  it  would  not  be 
seen.  When  the  planet  is  in  an  intermediate  position  on  either  side  of  the  sun 
in  its  periodical  course,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  being  presented  as  it  always 
is,  directly  to  the  sun,  will  only  be  partially  turned  to  the  earth,  and  the  planet 
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will  be  seen  under  a  corresponding  variety  of  phases,  in  short,  it  will  undergo 
all  the  changes  which  the  moon  presents  in  its  monthly  course  round  the  earUi, 
as  represented  in  the  figure. 

When  near  the  point  hehind  the  sun,  it  will  be  nearly  full,  or  gibbons ;  and 
when  near  the  point  where  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  to  the  earth,  it  will 
be  a  crescent.  In  a  certain  intermediate  position  it  will  be  halved,  and  will  pass 
through  all  the  other  phases. 

In  making  its  circuit  round  the  sun,  it  will  be  seen  alternately  at  the  east  and 
at  the  west  of  that  luminary,  separating  from  it  int  each  direction  t(tan  extent 
limited  by  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  When  it  is  at  the  west  of 
the  Sim,  it  sets  before  the  sun,  and  rises  before  the  sun.  It  cannot,  in  that  case, 
be  seen  in  the  evening ;  but  if  it  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, it  will  rise  so  early  as  to  anticipate  the  light  of  the  momins  which 
precedes  the  sun's  rays,  and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  morning  star.  On  ue  other 
hand,  when  it  is  at  the  east  of  the  sun,  it  rises  after  the  sun,  and  sets  afler  it. 
It  cannot,  thereforci  be  seen  in  the  morning ;  but  provided  it  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  to  remain  above  the  horizon  until  the  darkness  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  visible,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  evening  star. 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  so  limited  in  its  breadth,  compared  with  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  even  when  that  planet  is  at  its  greatest  apparent 
distance  from  the  sun,  it  sets  in  the  evening  long  before  the  end  of  twilight ;  and 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun,  the  latter  luminary  rises  so  soon  afler  it  that  it  is  never 
free  from  the  presence  of  so  much  solar  light  as  to  render  it  extremely  ^^cult 
to  see  the  planet  with  the  naked  eye.  In  short.  Mercury  is  seldom  seen  at  all, 
except  with  a  telescope.  It  is  said  that  Copernicus  Mmself  never  saw  this 
planet. 

OF   THE   PLANET   VENUS. 

The  planet  Yenus  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favorably  circumstanced  for 
telescopic  observation  than  Mercury.  Its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  < 
the  earth,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Mercury.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun  being  about  seventy  millions  of  miles,  it  separates  itself  in  its  pe- 
riodical course  so  widely  from  the  sun,  that  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun  it  re- 
mains above  the  horizon  in  the  evening  afler  night-fall ;  and  when  it  is  west  of 
the  sun  it  rises  in  the  morning  so  long  before  the  hour  of  sunrise  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  solar  light,  it  forms,  therefore, 
the  object  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  under  the  names  of  the  morning  and 
evenbg  star.  It  is  subject,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  the  same 
variety  of  appearances  as  Mercury.  When  it  is  nearly  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  it  appears  a  thin  crescent,  and  when  beyond  the  sun  it  appears  full ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  positions  exhibits,  like  Mercury,  all  the  variety  of  phases 
of  the  moon. 


DIUKNAL   MOTION   OF   VXNUB   AND  MXKCVKT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  telescopic  inquiry  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  planets  is,  the  question  as  to  their  diurnal  rotation.  In  general, 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  seek  to  ascertain  this  fact  would  be,  by  exam- 
ining with  powerful  telescopes  the  marks  observable  upon  the  disk  of  the  planet. 
If  the  planet  revolves  upon  an  axis,  these  marks,  being  carried  round  with  it, 
I  would  appear  to  move  across  the  disk  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  they  would 
\  disappear  on  one  side,  and,  remaining  for  a  certain  time  invisible,  would  reap- 
pear on  the  other,  passing,  as  before,  across  the  visible  disk.    Let  any  One 
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Stand  at  a  distance  from  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and  let  it  be  made  to  re- 
volve upon  its  axis :  the  spectator  will  see  the  geographical  marks  delineated 
on  it  pass  across  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  toward  him.  They  will  suc- 
cessively disappear  and  reappear.  The  same  effects  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  upon  the  several  planets,  if  they  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
resembling  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe.  If  this  species  of  observation  be 
attempted  with  respect  to  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately find  the  investigation  obstructed  by  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Their  disks 
present  no*  permanent  marks  or  characteristics.  They  are,  it  is  true,  diversified 
more  or  less  by  lights  and  shadows,  but  we  soon  discover  that  these  varieties 
of  feature  are  not  of  a  permanent  kind ;  but,  on  the  Contrary,  that  they  are 
continually  shifting  and  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  float  in  an  atmosphere. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  ascertained,  that  these  appearances  in  the  inferior  planets 
are  produced  by  clouds,  with  which  the  thick  atmosphere  that  invest  them  are 
continually  loaded.  These  clouds  are  so  continuous  that  they  never  permit  us 
to  see  the  geograp)iical  character  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  at  all. 

For  a  long  period  this  circumstance  seemed  to  render  futile  all  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  rotation  of  these  planets  accurately.  At  length,  however,  a  cir- 
cumstance, apparently  accidental,  led  Cassini  and  Schroter  to  the  discoveiy 
of  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  on  its  axis. 

This  discovery  wa^  efiTected  by  observing  that  the  points  of  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  of  Venus  were  at  certain  moments  cut  ofiT  square,  and  afler  a  certain 
time  would  recover  their  sharpness.  This  was  found  to  take  place  nearly  at 
the  same  time  each  successive  evening  and  morning.  The  cause  was  soon 
ascertained.  In  a  certain  part  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  a  lofty  mountain 
flung  its  shadow  across  the  region  which  formed  a  point  to  the  horn.  The 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet  soon^  carried  this  point  into  another  position,  so 
that  the  shadow  disappeared  and  allowed  the  horn  of  the  crescent  to  recover  its 
sharpness.  Each  time  that  the  horn  became  thus  blunted,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  mountain  had  returned  to  the  same  position,  and  consequently  that  the 
planet  must  have  completed  one  revolution  on  its  axis. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same  circumstance  was  found  to  take  place 
in  the  instance  of  the  planet  Mercurt,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  these  two 
planets  have  been  ascertained  to  have  a  diurnal  rotation ;  that  of  Msrcurv 
oeing  completed  in  24  hours,  5  minutes,  28  seconds,  and  that  of  Venus  in  23 
hours,  21  minutes,  7  seconds.  Thus  it  appears  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night  in  these  planets  are  regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  the  earth. 

DIRECTION  OF   THE  AXIS   OF   ROTATION. — SEASONS,   CLIMATES,  AND   ZONES. 

The  position  of  the  axis  on  which  a  planet  revolves,  is  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  permanent  marks  upon  its 
disk — ^the  axis  being  necessarily  perpendicular  to  such  motion.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  rotation  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  as  we  have  just  explained,  do  not 
show  the  apparent  motion  of  any  of  these  permanent  marks,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  rotation,  did  not  indicate  the  position  of  the 
axes  on  which  they  turned.  It  is  said,  however,  that  observations  have  been 
made  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  axis  on  which  the  planet  Venus 
turns,  has  a  position  in  reference  to  its  orbit  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
the  earth.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  leans  from  the 
perpendicular  through  an  angle  of  23^^,  in  consequence  of  which  the  polar  cir- 
cles and  tropics  have  corresponding  limits.  It  is  this  arrangement  which 
divides  the  surface  of  our  globe  into  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones ;  the  tem- 
perate being  those  which  lie  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  in  which 
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the  sun  is  never  vertical,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  absent 
for  tventy-four  successive  hours.  How  different  must  be  ihe  circumstances  at- 
tending the  planet  Venus,  if  it  be  true^  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
axis  of  that  planet,  instead  of  being  inclined  23^^  from  the  perpendicular,  is 
inclined  75^  from  it.  The  polar  circles  would  include  a  portion  of  each  hem- 
isphere, the  extent  of  which  would  be  five  sixths  of  its  entire  breadth.  Thus 
the  greater  portion  of  such  a  globe  woidd  be  subject  to  vicissitudes  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  are  incidental  to  our  frigid  zone,  but  the  changes  would 
be  much  more  complicated.  Within  a  certain  space  of  such  a  planet,  the  sun 
would  atone  season.of  the  year  pass  through  the  zenith,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  would  resemble  those  between  our  own  tropics ;  while  at  another  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  the  sun  would  never  rise  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  the 
polar  circle  woidd  overlay  the  tropics,  and  the  phenomena  of  each  zone  would 
(  alternately  prevail  at  different  seasons. 

The  positioa  of  the  axis  of  Mercury  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  like  that  of  Venus,  it  is  inclined  at  a  very  large  angle  from  the 
perpendicular. 

ORBITS   AND   TRANSITS   OF   MERCURY   AND   VENUS. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  like  that  of  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system,  is  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury makes  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  an  angle  of  7°,  and  that  of  Venus 
an  angle  of  less  than  4^ ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  planets  are 
never  seen  mach  above  or  below  the  ecliptic.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  about  half  a  degree ;  consequently  the  greatest  distance  to  which  Venus 
can  depart  from  the  ecliptic,  will  be  less  than  eight  diameters  of  the  sun  ;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury  from  it  will  be  fourteen  diameters 
of  the  sun.  The  points  at  which  these  planets  are  seen  upon  the  ecliptic  are 
called  die  nodes  of  the  orbits ;  and  if  at  the  time  they  pass  hear  these  nodes 
they  happen  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction,  thoy  may  be  directly  between  the 
eye  of  the  observer  on  the  earth  and  tKe  sun's  disk.  In  that  case,  they  would 
be  seen  as  a  black  spot  moving  in  the  sun*s  disk.  In  order  that  this  remarka- 
ble phenomenon,  which  is  called  a  transit,  should  take  place,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  distance  of  the  disk  of  the  planet  from  the  place  of  the  sun's 
centre  should  be  less  than  half  the  sun's  apparent  diameter ;  that  is,  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree.  If,  then,  the  distance  of  either  of  the  inferior 
planets  from  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  they  are  in  inferior  conjunction  be  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  there  must  be  a  transit ;  and  the  less  that  distance  is,  the  greater 
I  the  extent  of  the  sun's  disk  over  which  die  planet  will  be  sben  moving.  If  the 
planet  be  exactly  in  its  node  at  the  time  of  the  inferior  conjunction,  then  it  will 
be  passing  directly  across  the  centre  of  the  son. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  part  of  the  sun'a  disk  in  which  the  planet  is  seen 
projected  in  a  transit,  will  also  depend  on  the  position  of  the  observer  upon  the 
eaith.  It  may  happen  that,  from  some  parts  of  the  earth,  the  planet  would  not 
be  projected  upon  the  sdar  disk  at  all ;  and,  in  short,  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  line  of  its  projected  eourse  will  necessarily  be  different.  These 
effects  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  I 
and  the  planet.  > 

These  phenomena  have,  therefore,  supplied  a  very  happy  expedient  by 
^ch  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
transit  of  Venus  is  especially  applicable  to  this  investigation,  and  has  been 
used  with  signal  success.  When  the  transit  of  the  planet  occurred  in  1769, 
observers  were  sent  by  d^erent  European  governments  to  the  most  favorable 
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parts  of  the  earth  for  observing  it :  some  to  Otaheite,  some  to  CajaQeburgh  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  and  elsewhere.     The  result  of  their  obsenrations  piOTsd  | 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

The  intervals  between  the  successive  transits  at  each  node  are  8  and  113 
years.  The  following  are  the  series  of  transits  to  take  place  for  the  next  four 
centuries : — 

1874 Dec.  9 4    8  a.m. 

1882 Dec.0 4  16  p.  m. 

2004.. Junes... 8  51a.m. 

2012 June  6 1  17  a,  M. 

2117 Dec.  11 2  67  a.m. 

2125 Dec.  18 3    9  f.  m. 

2247 June  11 0  21p.m. 

2255 Juned 4  44  a.m. 

The  duration  of  a  transit  depends  on  the  part  of  the  sun's  disk  on  which  the 
planet  is  projected.  It  may  last  so  long  as  seven  hours,  if  the  planet  pass 
across  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

The  last  transit  of  Mercury  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  1835.  It 
was  visible  in  this  country  but  not  in  Europe,  the  smi  having  set  there  before 
its  commencement.  The  next  transit  will  happen  in  the  present  year,  1845, 
on  the  8ih  of  May :  it  will  commence  at  nineteen  minntes  past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  will  terminate  at  nine  minutes  before  eleven  at  night,  Green- 
wich time.  At  New  York  it  will  begin  «nd  end  four  hours  and  fifty- six  nun- 
utes  earlier  ;  it  will  therefore  begin  at  twenty-three  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  will  terminate  at  five  minutes  before  six  in  the  afternoon.  The 
entire  transit  will  therefore  be  visible  in  the  United  States. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  during  the  present  century  will  be  as  follows : — 


1845. 
1848. 
1861. 
1868. 
1878. 
1881. 
1891. 
1894. 


•May  8 7  54  p.m. 

•Nov.  9 1  38  p.m. 

.Nov.  12 .7  20p.m. 

.Nov.  5 6  44  a.m. 

•  May  6 6  38  p.m. 

.Nov.  8 0  40  a.m. 

.May  10... 2  45  a.m. 

.Nov.  10 6  17  p.m. 


The  times  here  given  are  the  mean  times  at  Greenwich  of  the  Iniddle  of  tfa« 
transit. 

MOUNTAINS  ON  MBROURT  AND  YBNU8. 

It  is  supposed  that  mountains  of  extraordinary  elevation  prevail  both  in 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Those  upon  Venus  are  estimated  to  be  about  four  times 
higher  than  upon  |he  earth. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  permanent  marks  on 
Mercury.  Schroter,  however,  has  been  more  successful.  This  astronomer 
has  discovered  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  has  even  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  the  height  of  some  of  them.  One  of  them  he  found  to  rise  to 
an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  and  another  to  the  scarcely  credible  height  of  nearly 
eleven  miles,  being  nearly  four  times  the  height  of  JEUol  or  the  peak  of  Ten- 
erifie,  and  more  than  double  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  eaitL 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  mountains  in  Mercury  are  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  planet. 

Schroter,  to  whose  observations  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge 
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that  we  possess  of  the  planet  Venus,  showed  the  existence  of  several  mount- 
ains on  that  planet,  the  height  of  some  of  which  he  estimated  to  amount  to 
twenty-two  miles.  There  were  three  which  he  estimated :  the  first  at  nineteen 
miles,  or  five  times  the  height  of  Chimhorazo ;  the  second  at  eleven  and  a  half 
miles ;  and  the  third  at  ten  and  three  quarters  miles. 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   SUN   AT   HERCURr  AND   VENUS. 

The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  heing  greater  than  that  of  Mercury 
ia  the  ratio  of  100  to  39,  or  nearly  5  to  2,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as 
seen  from  Mercury  will  he  greater  than  as  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  same 
rado.  If  £  represent  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
eazth,  M  will  represent  it  as  seen  from  Mercury. 


The  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  being  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  its  ap- 
parent disk,  will  be  greater  at  Mercury  than  at  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  25  to 
4,  or  nearly  as  6  to  1.     If  the  heat  depended  solely  on  the  sun's  rays,  it  would 
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be  in  the  same  proportion  greater  than  at  the  earth,  but  this  may  be  modified 
by  many  causes  in  operation  on  the  planet  and  in  its  atmosphere. 


The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  Venus  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  7  nearly,  and  consequently  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as 
seen  from  Venus  will  be  greater  in  the  same  ratio  than  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
If  E  represent  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earth,  V  will 
represent  its  apparent  magnitude  as  seen  from  Venus. 

The  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  at  Venus  will  be  about  twice  its  intensity  at 
the  earth. 


TWILIGHT   ON    VENUS   AND   MERCt7RY. 


The  existence  of  an  extensive  twilight  in  these  planets  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained.    By  observing  the  concave  edge  of  the  crescent  which  corresponds  to  \ 
the  boundary  of  the  illuminated  and  dark  hemispheres  of  the  planets,  it  is  found 
that  the  enlightened  portion  does  not  terminate  suddenly,  but  there  is  a  grad- 
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ual  fading  away  of  the  light  into  the  darkness,  produced  by  the  band  of  atmo- 
sphere illiuninated  by  the  sun  which  overhangs  a  part  of  the  dark  hemisphere, 
and  produces  upon  it  the  phenomena  of  twilight. 

When  we  examine  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  planet  Venus,  there  is  ob- 
served upon  occasions  a  faint  reddish  and  grayish  Ught,  which  is  visible  on 
parts  too  distant  from  the  illuminated  hemisphere  to  be  produced  by  the  light 
of  the  sun.  It  is  supposed  that  these  effects  are  indications  of  the  play  of  some 
atmospheric  phenomena  in  this  planet  similar  to  the  aurora  boreaUs. 

OF   THB   PLANET  MARS. 

Proceeding  outward  in  the  solar  system  from  the  sun,  the  first  planet  which 
we  find  revolving  beyond  the  earth  and  including  the  annual  path  of  the  earth 
within  its  perio£cal  course  is  the  planet  Mars.  This  body  makes  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles  from  that  luminary,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  days,  or  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

When  the  earth  is  between  Mars  and  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  earth  is  less  than  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  as  it  is  then  seen  in  the 
meridian  at  midnight,  the  circumstances  are  extremely  favorable  to  telescopic 
observation.  Although  its  distance  from  the  earth  at  that  epoch  is  greater  than 
that  of  Venus  when  near  inferior  conjunction,  yet  as  Venus  in  that  position 
has  h^  dark  hemisphere  turned  to  the  earth,  while  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
of  Mars  is  turned  fully  towsord  us,  the  observations  made  on  the  latter  are  more 
satisfactory. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  half  that  of  our  globe,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  the  observations  of  Arago  that  its  polar  diameter  is  little  less  than  its  equa- 
torial, and  that  consequently,  like  the  earth,  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 

As  the  planet  includes  the  orbit  of  the  earth  within  its  periodical  course 
round  the  sun,  the  hemisphere  which  it  presents  to  the  sun  is  always  very 
nearly,  although  not  exactly,  presented  to  the  earth  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  Mars  is  always  seen  with  a  full  phase,  or  very  slightly  gibbous.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  reddish  star 

nniRNAL   ROTATION   OF   MARS. 

On  examining  with  a  sufiiciently  powerful  telescope  the  disk  of  Mars,  it  is 
found  to  be  characterized  by  features  of  lights  and  shadows,  like  those  which 
prevail  on  the  other  planets.  These  were  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  progress  of  astronomical  discovery.  There  are  diagrams  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  TransaetionSy"  showing  telescopic  views  of  this 
planet. 

By  attentively  watching  these  marks,  they  have  been  observed  to  move  in 
parallel  lines  east  and  west — ^to  disappear  at  one  side  of  the  disk,  and  to  re- 
appear after  equal  intervals  at  the  other  side.  Hence  it  was  discovered  at  a 
very  early  epoch  by  Cassini  that  Mars  has  a  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis  in  a 
time  very  little  dififerent  from  that  of  the  earth.  Cassmi's  estimation  of  the 
time  of  rotation  of  this  planet  was  twenty-four  hours  and  forty  minutes.  A 
more  accurate  estimate  proves  it  to  be  twentVTfour  hours,  thirty-nine  minutes, 
and  twenty-one  seconds.  The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  in  which  the  marks  on  the  disk  more,  is  at  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
degrees,  and  that  it  is  this  inclination  which  produces  the  succession  of  sea- 
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sons,  and  which  divides  the  earth  into  zones  and  climates,  it  will  be  easily  in- 
ferred that  the  same  phenomena  prevails  in  Mars — the  limits  of  the  seasons 
being  little  more  extreme  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  earth. 

ATHOSPHERE    OF   MARS. 

The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  upon  Mars  is  proved  by  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution which  the  light  of  a  star  suffers  as  his  disk  approaches  it,  and  by  the 
variable  character  of  the  lights  and  shadows  apparent  upon  the  disk.  The 
ruddy  appearance  of  the  planet  has  been  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an 
atmosphere  of  great  density  around  it ;  but  more  acciirate  telescopic  observa- 
tions have  led  Herschel  and  others  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this 
redness  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  color  prevailing  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  districts  upon  the  earth.  A  slight  appear- 
ance of  belts  has  always  been  noticed  on  this  planet,  which  affords  another 
indication  of  an  atmosphere,  as  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  the  belts 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  shall  be  exj^ained. 

PHYSICAL    CONSTITUTION   OF   MARS. 

Telescopic  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of 
this  planet,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  greater  perhaps  than  that  which  has 
attended  similar  inquiries  respecting  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  except 
the  sun  and  moon.  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  after  him  his  son,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  ascertained  the  form  and  position  of  a  variety  of  the  features  of  light 
and  color  on  the  disk;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Prussian  astrononoers, 
Beer  and  Madler,  to  carry  this  inquiry  to  a  much  greater  degree  oi  detailed 
accuracy. 

Sir  John  Herschel  made  a  series  of  observations  on  Mars  within  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  supplied  a  telescopic  drawing  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 
planet.    We  annex  a  figure  exhibiting  this  sketch. 


He  stated  that  the  outlines  here  exhibited  were  found  to  be  permanent  and 
unvariable,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  geographical  and  not  atmospheric 
features.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  always  visible,  being  sometimes  obscured, 
or  varied  by  what  seems  to  be  clouds  ;  but  when  visible  they  were  always  the 
same.  Some  portions  appeared  of  a  reddish  color,  while  others  had  a  greenish 
tint.     He  supposes  the  red  portions  to  be  land  whose  geological  character  iffl 
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parts  to  them  that  peculiar  color.  The  greenish  portions  he  inferred  to  be 
seas. 

Among  the  features  apparent  on  this  planet,  what  attracted  most  attention 
are  certain  white  spots  seen  around  the  polar  regions.  These  were  among  the 
very  first  permanent  marks  discovered  on  the  planet,  and  are  represented  even 
in  the  first  rude  drawing  given  of  its  telescopic  appearances  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  observations  of  Herschel — ^both  father  and  son — 
they  have,  however,  been  more  rigorously  examined  and  described ;  and  still 
more  so  in  the  investigations  of  Beer  and  Madler. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  changes  they  undergo  that  they  must  be 
produced  by  depositee  of  snow  in  the  polar  regions.  Herschel  observed  that 
when  the  pole  had  been  turned  from  Uie  sun  during  the  winter,  and  first  re- 
appeared in  the  spring  of  the  planet,  the  whiteness  was  most  extensive  and 
vivid ;  and  that  when  the  same  pole  was  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  sun 
during  the  summer,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  summer  upon  the  earth, 
this  whiteness  gradually  diminished,  and  always  disappeared.  Such  indica- 
tions cannot  be  mistaken,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanations  save  what  I  have 
now  adverted  to. 

The  elaborate  observations  of  Beer  and  Madler  have  supplied  various  tele- 
scopic views  of  this  planet.  In  their  work  upon  this  subject  they  have  pub- 
tished  forty  views  of  hemispheres  made  by  planes  passing  nearly  through  the 
poles,  which  is  the  only  view  presented  to  the  observer  by  the  planet.  Hav- 
ing, by  combining  together  many  observations,  made  as  it  were  a  survey  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Uie  globe  of  Mars,  they  have  given  two  views,  one  of  its 
northern  and  the  other  of  its  southern  hemisphere. 

We  have  obtained  copies  of  these  views,  and  have  afiixed  them  here. 
Two  of  the  views  of  this  planet,  bounded  by  a  circle  passing  nearly  through 
its  poles,  are  annexed.    The  views  of  the  hemispheres  are  given  on  page  12. 


HAS   MARS  A   SATELLITE  ? 

Analogy  naturally  suggests  the  probability  that  the  planet  Mars  might  have 
a  moon.  These  attendants  appear  to  be  supplied  to  the  planets  in  augmented 
numbers  as  they  recede  from  the  sun ;  and  if  this  analogy  were  complete,  it 
would  justify  the  inference  that  Mars  must  at  least  have  one,  being  more  re- 
mote from  Uie  sun  than  the  earth,  which  is  supplied  with  a  satellite.  No 
moon  has  ever  been  discovered  in  connexion  with  Mars.  It  has,  however, 
been  contended  that  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  planet  is  desti- 
tute of  such  an  appendage ;  for  as  all  secondary  planets  are  much  less  than 
their  primaries,  and  as  Mars  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  superior  planets,  its 
satellite,  if  such  existed,  must  be  extremely  small.  The  second  satellite  of 
Jupiter  is  only  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet ;  and  a  satellite 
which  would  only  be  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  Mars,  would  be 
under  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter.     Such  an  object  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
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covered,  even  by  powerfol  telescopes,  especially  if  it  did  not  recede  far  from 
the  disk  of  the  phmet. 


APPBARANCB  OF  THB   SUN  AT  MARS. 
M 


The  distance  of  Mars  from  the  smi  being  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  it  follows  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  will  be  less  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  if  £  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  to  the  earth,  M  will  represent  its  appearance  at  Mars. 

The  light  which  it  affords  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  apparent 
magnitude  ;  and  as  the  superficial  magnitude  of  the  disk  will  be  about  half 
that  which  it  presents  to  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
light  at  Mars  will  be  less  in  the  same  proportion.  But,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  elsewhere  stated,  no  safe  inference  can  be  made  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  sun  on  the  temperature  of  the  planets. 

The  close  analogy  in  which  this  planet  stands  to  the  earth  will  be  apparent 
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KoTE.— Tlie  nibject  of  weikther  almanacs  Imvisff  oocadonany  been  intiodaoed  in  an  abridged 
form  in  mylectarea,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  gire  it  iieTO  in  tlie  form  in  wbioh  I  originaDy  presented 
it  m  London,  when  a  rage  for  this  sort  of  sdentiflo  charlatanism  prevailed  in  an  extraorainaiy  de- 
gree.   Tlie  following  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

If  the  weather  almanacs  presented  no  other  claims  to  our  attention  than 
those  which  rest  upon  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  would  assuredly  never 
have  heen  noticed  by  us.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  discussing  their  merits 
among  our  scientific  discourses,  as  of  reviewing  the  performances  of  the 
penny  theatres,  or  the  buffoonery  of  the  booths  at  Bartholomew  fair.  When, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  circulation  of  some  of  these  publications  is 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  at  a  price  which  would  im- 
pose a  narrow  limit  on  the  sale  on  any  ordinary  brochure  of  equal  bulk — 
and  when  we  know,  as  we  do,  that  this  enormous  circulation  is  not  either 
exclusively  or  principally  confined  to  the  lower  and  less-informed  clas- 
ses, but  extends  to  those  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  educated  and  most 
enlightened — ^we  feel  that,  however  much  beneath  scientific  criticism  such 
productions  may  be,  they  have  acquired  some  claims  to  attention  from  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  wrought  upon  the  credulity  of  the  "  most  thinking 
people"  in  the  world. 

It  is  astonishing,  in  this  age  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  how  susceptible 
the  public  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic,  the  principles  of  which  do  not 
lie  absolutely  on  the  surface  of  the  most  ordinary  course  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  fi;eneral  alarm  spread  throughout 
France,  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  progress  wough  the  solar  system,  should 
strike  the  earth ;  and  the  authorities  in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  tranquillize 
the  public,  induced  M.  Arago,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on 
comets,  written  in  a  familiar  and  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  event. 

Several  panics  in  England,  connected  with  physical  questions,  have  oc- 
curred within  our  memory.  There  prevailed  in  London  a  "  water  panic,"  during 
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which  the  public  was  persuaded  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis  was 
destructive  to  health  and  life.  While  this  lasted,  the  papers  teemed  with  an- 
nouncements of  patent  filtering  machines ;  solar-microscope  makers  displayed 
to  the  terrified  Londoners  troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their 
daily  beverage  ;  publishers  were  busy  with  popular  treatises  on  entomology ; 
and  the  public  was  seized  with  a  general  hydrophobia.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Brande  analyzed  the  water  at  the  Royal  Institute,  and  Faraday  attempted  to 
reason  London  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power ;  philosophy 
lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  efficacious  than  science  ;  and  the 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  their  appointed  phases,  the 
people  were  convalescent.  There  was  at  another  time  a  panic  against  atmo- 
spheric air,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  metropolis  (in  a  literal 
sense)  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  The  combustion  of  coal  was  denounced  as 
the  great  evil  in  this  case.  Calculations  were  circulated  of  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  sulphurous  gas  taken  into  the  lungs  of  each  adult  inhabitant  per 
annum  ;  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  were  discussed  behind  counters ;  patent 
furnaces  were  plentifully  invented  and  advertised  for  sale ;  and  parliament  was 
urged  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  compel  all 
who  used  fires  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  people  of  London  were  seized  with  a  persuasion  that 
bakers  used  a  poisonous  substance  to  bleach  the  necessary  article  of  food 
which  they  manufactured,  and  forthwith  a  bread  panic  arose.  ■  A  joint-stock- 
digestive-brown -bread  company  was  immediately  formed.  "  Fancy  baker,"  a 
title  previously  assumed  as  a  recommendation  to  their  customers'  favor,  was 
painted  over ;  brown  loaves  usurped  the  place  of  French  roUs ;  and  the  lacquey, 
whose  master  adhered  to  his  old  taste  in  defiance  of  poison,  as  he  sought  for 
white  loaves,  hummed — 

•^  Ten  me  where  if  fancy  (reocL" 

• 

In  1838,  the  public  turned  its  attention  to  meteorology,  and  the  causes 
which  govern  the  changes  of  weather  was  the  all-absorbing  topic.  Some  of 
the  intelligent  conductors  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  seriously  descanted 
on  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  the 
manufacturer,  the  mariner,  and  others,  from  the  certain  prediction  of  the  weather, 
and  looked  forward,  evidently  not  without  hope,  to  an  early  period  when,  by  a 
new  principle  of  science  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Murphy,  and  he  said,  **  probably 
known  only  to  himself*' — 

"  Careful  obaenreri  may  forslen  the  boor. 
By  Hire  prognoaUc^  when  to  dread  a  dhower." 

Among  the  gifted  individuals  to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  see  the 
shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before  them,  and  who  have  conferred  on 
the  public  the  inestimable  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
a  gentleman  who  took  the  appellation  and  appendages  of  P.  Murphy,  Esquire, 
M.  N.  S.  What  prenomen  is  indicated  by  P.,  we  are  not  certainly  informed, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald  isle,  of  which 
this  weather-seer  is  said  to  be  a  native.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  his 
country,  in  the  prevalence  throughout  his  writings  of  that  peculiar  species  of 
modesty  which  is  generally  considered  characteristic  of  the  *'  Land  of  Song." 
We  have,  however,  looked  in  vain  among  the  many  combinations  of  letters 
expressing  the  various  learned  societies  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  sig- 
nification of  M.  N.  S.    We  have  found  societies  designated  by  every  letter  in 
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the  alphabet,  from  the  Astronomical  to  the  Zoological,  the  letter  N  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

After  all,  the  name  of  Patricl  Murphy  may  be  ^unwarrantably  assumed. 
Francis  Moore,  physician,  has  long  been  so ;  and  a  table,  miscalled  HerschePs 
weather-table,  obtained  confidence  from  its  unautliorized  adoption  of  the  name 
of  that  eminent  astronomer.  Perhaps  the  weather  almanac  has  as  little  rela- 
tion to  the  veritable  Patrick  Murphy  aa  Herschel's  weather-table  had  to  the 
great  telescopic  observer  ;  and  as  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Sir  William 
eren  to  disavow  such  trash  as  the  weather-table,  so  Sir  Patrick  may  possibly 
rely  on  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  his  reputation  among  the  Dumerous  mem- 
beiB  of  the  N Society,  as  a  sufficient  refutatiqp  of  this  imposture. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  weather  almanac,  the  pretenders  to  prediction 
confined  their  forebodings  to  the  general  character  of  the  weather  at  particular 
epochs.  In  the  weather  almanac  there  was,  however,  a  distinct  prediction  for 
every  successive  day  of.the  year.  Every  possible  variety  of  weather  was  re- 
duced under  one  or  other  of  three  denominations—^/atr,  rain,  and  changeable ; 
one  or  other  of  these  words  being  affixed  to  each  day  of  the  year.  For  some 
days  there  was  added  one  or  other  of  the  wotda  frost,  wind,  storm,  or  thunder, 

A  precaution  was  taken  in  the  preface  to  ex|^ain  the  meaning  in  which  these 
sereAl  terms  are  intended  to  be  received. 

Fair,  means  a  day  in  which  drought  is  expected  to  predominate. 

Rain,  a  day  in  which  rain  is  expected  to  predominate. 

ChangeMe^  a  day  in  which  it  ia  uncertain  whether  drought  or  lain  will  pre- 
dominate. 

To  be  enabled  fairly  to  compare  the  predictions  with  the  facts,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  explanations  of  the  terms  fair,  rain,  and  changeable^  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

Does  rotn,  we  would  ask,  include  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  ?  We  must  presume 
that  it  does,  siace  these  vicissitudes  are  not  otherwise  expressed  in  the  al^ 
manac. 

Does  drought  signify  anything  more  than  the  absence  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet  ? 
We  shall  presume  that  it  does,  because  otherwise  this  very  common  state  of 
the  weather  would  have  no  designation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  weather 
ahnanac,  and  we  should  have  a  prediction  of  a  severe  frost  in  January,  without 
any  prediction  of  the  thaw  which  follows  it. 

The  term  **  predominate,"  used  in  these  explanations,  we  take  to  refer  to 
duration.  Thus,  if  in  twenty-fours,  rain  fall  for  less  than  twelve  hours,  the 
day  is  to  be  designated  fair,  since  drought  predominates;  and  if  ndn  fall  for 
more  than  twelve  hours,  then  the  day  is  to  be  designated  rain,  since  rain  pre- 
dominates. 

The  causes  which  govern  the  phenbmena  of  weather  being  physical  agen- 
cies independent  of  the  will  or  interference  of  any  being  save  of  Him  **  who 
roles  the  storm,"  are  as  fixed  and  as  certain  in  their  operation,  and  as  regular 
in  die  production  of  their  effects,  as  those  which  maintain  and  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system.  The  moment  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
on  any  given  day  of  the  ensuing  year  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  rf  things,  not 
niore  certain  than  the  atmospheric  phenomena  which  will  take  place  on  that 
day.  The  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  attend  these  events  belong  altogether 
to  our  anticipations  of  them,  and  not  to  the  things  themselves.  If  oui  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  were  as  advanced  as  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  we 
should  be  in  a  concUtion  to  declare  the  time,  duration,  and  intensity,  of  every 
shower  which  shall  fall  during  the  ensuing  year,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
precision  as  we  are  able  to  foretell  the  rising,  setting,  and  southing;,  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean.    When  it  is  said,  there- 
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fore,  that  drought  or  rain  is  expected  to  predominate,  the  uncertainty  implied  by 
the  term  expected  must  be  understood  to  belong  to  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance,  of  him  who  makes  the  prediction,  and  not  to  the  event,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  necessary,  and  not  contingent. 

But  the  most  absurd  of  these  explanations  is  that  of  the  word  changeable^ 
which  is  here  used  in  a  most  novel  sense.  Changeable  weather,  in  &e  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  weather  which  changes  frequently  and  sud- 
denly at  short  intervals,  from  fair  and  clear  to  cloudy  and  wet.  But  the  weather- 
almanac  sense  of  ^s  term  is,  weather  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  drought 
or  rain  will  predominate.  Now,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  no  uncertainty 
can  attend  the  weather  itself,  but  that  the  uncertainty  belongs  only  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  weather  almanac,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  change- 
eable  weather  is  weather  about  which  the  said  author  confesses  that  he  has  do 
foreknowledge  ;  thus,  though  for  a  week  the  face  of  the  heavens  continue  clear 
and  cloudless,  the  temperature  of  the  air  mild  and  uniform,  and  the  atmosphere 
calm  and  still,  yet  the  weather  during  such  week  might  be  changeable,  accord- 
ing to  the  weamer  almanac,  and  its  author  would  claim  the  credit  of  a  predic- 
tion fulfilled.  In  fact,  every  day  in  the  year  to  which  he  has  annexed  the 
word  changeable,  must  fulfil  his  prediction,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  since,  happen  what  will,  no  one  can  doubt  the  uncertainty  of  the 
author's  own  mind  as  to  the  event,  when  that  uncertainty  is  itself  the  essence 
of  his  prediction. 

The  author  states,  that  by  wind  he  means  a  gale,  excluding  from  this  tenn 
light  winds ;  also,  that  by  storm  he  means  a  more  violent  gale ;  and  that  thun' 
der  and  storm  are  to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  synonymous,  it  being  not 
always  possible  to  decide  in  which  way  these  phenomena  will  develop  them- 
selves. 

To  these  explanations  we  have  nothing  to  object,  and  have  only  to  say,  that 
it  were  better  for  the  author's  reputation  for  honesty  or  sanity,  if  he  had  car- 
ried his  indecision  to  a  much  greater  extent.     We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that — 

**  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as  connected  with  the  principles  and 
laws  of  movement,  of  temperature,  &c.,  in  the  sun  and  planets — a  totally  new 
class  of  ^roo{%-^never,  perhaps,  so  much  as  supposed  to  exist  by  the  immortal 
Newton,  nor  by  any  other,  is  proposed  by  the  present  work ;  and  which,  if  found, 
to  a  certain  extent,  correct,  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  these  departments 
of  science  a  century  in  advance ;  it  w«U  be  allowed  that,  independent  of  its 
utility  in  other  respects,  this  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  an  enlightened  public. 

"  In  regard  to  the  principles  themselves  on  which  the  calculations  of  the 
weather  are  founded,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as,  according  to  any  prin- 
ciples hitherto  known  or  recognised,  calculations  of  the  kind  could  not  be 
made,  the  circumstances  necessarily  presupposes  the  discovery  of  others ;  and 
as  showing  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with,  it  may  be  said  every  department 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and,  consequently,  with  the  interests  of  every  class 
of  society — a  scientijle  notice  is  subjoined  by  the  editor,  in  order  that  such  of 
the  patrons  of  the  aunanac  as  may  feel  disposed  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  consult  his  views." 

On  reading  this,  we  turned  with  strong  feelings  of  curiosity  to  the  scientific 
notice,  in  the  hope  of  being  informed  of  the  "  totfdly  new  class  of  proofs,  never 
supposed  to  exist  by  the  immortal  Newton,  nor  by  any  other"  But  alas !  so 
imperfect  was  our  intellectual  vision,  that  we  looked  in  vain,  and  we  forced  oar- 
selves  with  those  others  who,  in  common  with  "  the  immortal  Newton,"  not  only 
never  supposed  such  proofs  to  exist,  but  cannot  persuade  ourselves  even  now 
of  their  existence.    In  truth,  were  it  not  for  the  high  scientific  reputation  of 
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Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  respect  we  entertain  for  the  discrimination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  N Bocie^,  who  elected  him  into  their  body,  we  would  pro- 
nounce the  said  scientific  notice  to  be  as  sheer  and  unmitigated  nonsense  as  it 
has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  As  matters  stand,  however,  we  roust 
ascribe  all  to  the  feebleness  of  our  own  powers  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

Having  thus  candidly  acknowledged  our  inabili^  to  comprehend  the  author^s 
tbeory  of  meteoric  action,  the  sublimity  of  which  we  shall  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  doubt,  much  less  to  dispute,  we  must  be  content  with  the  more 
humble  office  of  comparing  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac  with  the 
actual  phenomena,  so  far  as  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the  past. 
We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  adopting  this  test  of  the  validity  of  the  author's 
principles,  as  it  is  one  which  he  has  himself  courted. 

''  The  event  in  reference  to  these  predictions  being  thus  admitted  to  be  in 
some  degree  contingent,  it  may  be  asked — If  certainty  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  prediction,  of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  exceptions 
in  reference  to  the  predictions  as  marked  in  the  tables,  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
be  found  to  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder ;  and  in  our  turn  we 
shall  demand,  if,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  event  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  prediction,  does  it  follow,  because  one  of  the  anticipated  effects,  as 
set  down  in  the  table,  does  not  take  place,  that  the  public  is  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  remaining  nine  ?  For  if  an  objection  such  as  this  were  valid,  it  were 
the  same  to  say,  because  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  cannot  be  found,  that  the 
practical  parts  of  mathematics  should  be  abandoned  :  such  exceptions,  as  in 
other  cases,  serve  but  the  more  fully  to  prove  the  rule,  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  of  calculation  on  which  the  predictions  in  the  tables  are 
founded." 

Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  or  unphilosophical ;  nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  will  admit  that  the  author  must  be  classed  among  the  great 
lights  of  the  age,  if  his  predictions  be  fulfilled  even  in  a  much  smaller  ratio 
than  that  whi<;h  he  proposes.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  observation 
with  which  he  concludes  his  preface : — 

"  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add,  in  regard  to  these  principles  of  cal- 
culation, diat,  though  by  chance  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  particular  time 
might  possihly  he  predicted,  that  it  is  quite  different  as  refers  to  a  number  of 
facts :  as  to  attempt  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather  (as  in  the  present 
almanac)  from  fair  to  rain  and  from  rain  to  fair,  even  for  seven  days  consecu- 
tively,  without  the  aid-  of  correct  principles,  were  about  the  same  as  to  attempt 
a  discourse  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  the  thing  never  having  been  done  before, 
and  for  a  sufficiently  simple  reason,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible." 

Let  us  see  whether  the  author  has  "  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather" 
even  for  three  days  successively. 

We  have  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Alma- 
nac for  the  first  forty-eight  days  of  the  present  year,  and  on  the  other,  the  Me- 
teorological Journal,  kept  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  during 
that  time.  We  shall  resolve  these  forty-eight  days  into  three  classes :  1st, 
Those  on  which  the  we&ther  fulfilled  the  prediction ;  2d,  Those  on  which  the 
weather  did  not  fulfil  the  prediction ;  and,  3d,  Those  for  which  no  prediction 
was  made,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  the  case  of  all  those  days  to 
which  cluuigeable  is  annexed. 

In  deciding  whether  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  or  not,  we  have  been 
careful  to  follow  those  explanations  of  his  terms  which  the  author  has  very 
properly  given  in  his  preface ;  and  when  the  character  of  the  day,  as  recorded 
in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  doubtful,  as  compared  with  the 
prediction,  we  have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of  it : — 
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Prediction  fulfilled— Jan.  7,  8, 12,  13,  19,  20,  26,  27,  28  ;  Feb.  1,  6,  9, 10, 
13.     Number  of  days,  14. 

Prediction  not  fulfilled— Jan.  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25,  30, 
31 ;  Feb.  3,  8,  12,  14,  16,  17.     Namber  of  days,  20. 

No  prediction  made— Jan.  4,  5,  6,  14,  21,  22,  23,  29 ;  Feb.  2,  4,  5,  7,  11, 
15.     Number  of  days,  14. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  of  forty-eight  days,  the  weather  corresponded  with  the 
prediction  on  fourteen ;  it  did  not  correspond  with  it  on  twenty ;  and  on  the 
fourteeil  remaining  days  no  prediction  was  made. 

Now,  we  will  ask,  if  any  person  of  common  observation  acquainted  with  th« 
climate  of  the  eountiy,  were  to  annex  to  each  of  the  first  forty-eight  succes- 
sive days  of  the  year  at  hazard,  the  characters  of  weather  generdUy  found  to 
prevail  at  that  season,  whether  he  would  not,  according  to  all  probability,  be 
right  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  fourteen  in  forty-eight,  that  is,  one  cast 
in  three  and  a  half? 

The  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac,  then,  fail  in  seventeen  cases 
out  of  twenty-four !  yet  this  is  the  ]»oduction  which  the  public  bought,  at  a 
high  price,  by  the  hundred  thousand !  This  ia  the  production  for  which  the 
demand  was  so  urgent,  and  for  which  the  public  impatience  was  so  irrepressi- 
ble, that  the  shop  of  the  bookseller,  like  those  of  bakers  in  a  fandne,  was 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  the  police,  so  violent  was  the  demand  of  the  thou- 
sands who  flocked  to  obtain  it ! 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be'  seen,  that  there  is  no  case  in  which 
the  predictions  have  been  fulfilled,  even  for  three  successive  days,  except  from 
the  26th  to  the  28th  of  January  inclusive.  Even  in  that  case,  the  prediction 
for  the  26lih  agrees  but  imperfectly  with  the  event ;  the  prediction  being  faki 
without  mention  of  wind  or  frost,  while  the  Meteorological  Journal  says  over- 
cast ;  brisk  wind  the  whole  day ;  sharp  frost.  Much  of  the  attention  this  pub- 
lication received  has  been  ascribed  to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  pie- 
diction  for  the  20th  oi  January,  which  is  marked  in  the  Weather  Almanac  as 
the  lowest  winter  temperature.  This  was  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  such  as 
happens  frequently  in  other  cases^  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  dreams,  ^c.  We 
shall  not  insist  here  on  the  fact,  that  the  20th  was  not  the  day  of  the  greatest 
cold  by  the  diary  of  the  Royal  Society,  since  the  thermometer  fell  a  little  lower 
on  the  16th,  because  we  think  it  really  unimportant.* 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  prediction  has  failed  aa  to  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  several  changes  took  place,  yet,  in  the  main,  the  changes 
predicted  did  take  place,  and  tbit  the  prediction  "followed  the  sinuosities  of 
the  weather." 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  the  predictions  in  the  Weather  Almanac  will  bear 
a  comparison  wiiih  the  actual  succession  of  changes. 

Actual  succession  of  changes.  Succession  of  changes  predicted. 

Number  of  days.  Number  of  days, 

6  Mild  and  warm.  3  Frost. 

14  Frost.  3  Changeable. 

3  Thaw.  7  Frost. 

4  Frost.  1  Changeable. 
4  Thaw.  6  Frost. 

6  Frost.  3  Changeable. 

3  Thaw.  2  Rain. 


*  The  tbennometer  it  tbe  Hortioiiltanl  flodety  is  said  to  have  been  four  doyiees  below 
the  nSgbt  of  tbe  19tb  ind  90th.  TUi  is  bo  nraoh  at  variance  with  the  Jounal  of  the  Boyal 
*   twedoabttheaocancjoftfaeobeerration. 
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3  Frost. 

1  Changeable. 

1  Rain. 

2  Froet. 
1  Ciiangeable. 

1  Rain. 

2  ChangeaUe. 
1  Fair. 

1  Changeable. 

2  Rain. 
1  Fair. 

Changeable. 

Rain  and  wind. 

Fair. 

Rain  and  wind. 

Changeable. 

Rain. 

Fair  and  fiost. 
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We  shall  leave  it  to  the  skill  of  onr  readers  to  discover  where  the  correspond- 
ence lies  between  "  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather,^  and  the  sinuosities  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  predictions.  Dismissing  this  very  absurd  publication,  to  which  we 
have  given  more  space  than  it  deserves,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  it  is  not  the 
only  production  of  the  kind  which  pubHc  credulity  fostered  into  life.  Be- 
sides the  eternal  Francis  Moore,  physician,  we  had  also  the  Meteorological 
Abnanae,  and  Farmers'  and  Shipmasters'  Guide,  containing  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  all  through  the  year  1838,  by  Lieutenant  Morrison,  R.N., 
Member  of  the  London  Meteorological  Society,  and  numerous  others. 

Without  further  discussiilg  the  prognostications  of  such  persons,  or  compar- 
ing them  with  facts,  we  shaU  merely  ask  those  who  appear  to  afford  them  so 
easy  faith,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  physical  questions  pretended  to  be 
solved,  and  the  qi/alifications  of  those  who  profess  to  have  solved  them.  The 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  atmosphere  and  produce  the  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature  and  of  drought,  is  a  problem  of  transcendent  difficulty, 
to  the  solution  of  which  even  the  most  extensive  powers  of  modern  science  are 
inadequate.  It  is  a  problem  to  which,  hitherto,  scarcely  an  approximation  has 
been  made,  even  by  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  details  of  which  the  public  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  understand, 
they  can  only  regulate  the  confidence  which  they  will  place  in  its  pretended 
Bolmions  by  the  reputation  and  authority  of  those  who  propound  them. 

Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  persons  that  put  forth  those  predictions ; 
and  on  what  grounds  do  they  ask  the  faith  of  the  public  ?  Among  these  prog- 
nosticators,  is  any  name  found  holding  a  respectable  rank  in  the  community  of  < 
science  ?  What  have  the  labors  and  researches  of  these  persons  contributed 
to  the  actual  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  ?  What  are  the  works 
on  which  their  reputations  are  founded  ?  Do  these  weather-prophets  possess 
sny  of  the  recognised  qualifications,  founded  on  education  and  previous  attain- 
ments which  would  fit  them  for  encountering  such  a  problem  ?  What  learned 
societies  in  Europe  have  these  pretenders  enriched  by  their  labors  ?  Where 
are  the  transactions  in  which  their  investigations  and  discoveries  have  appeared  ? 
These  questions  would  be  answered  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names — 
names  utterly  unknown  in  philosophy  or  letters.  It  would  be  answered  that  among 
them  there  is  found  not  one  individual  whose  presence  would  be  tolerated  iu 
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any  scientific  reunion  in  Europe.  Such  are  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  \h» 
public,  in  the  contemptuous  silence  of  the  great  leaders  afid  guides  of  science 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  surrendered  their  faith. 

As  the  subject  of  this  article  has  given  us  occasion  to  notice  the  late  visita- 
tion of  cold,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  particulars  of  that  part 
of  the  season  with  similar  events  in  former  years. 

The  weather  in  London,  from  last  Christmas  until  the  seventh  of  Januaiy, 
was  remarkably  fine  and  mild.  During  the  first  four  days  of  January,  the  ther- 
mometer was  Qever  lower  than  40  degrees,  and  ranged  hetween  that  and  50  de- 
grees. On  the  6th  it  fell  to  32  degrees,  between  which  and  38  degrees  it  ranged 
on  that  day.  On  the  7th  the  severe  fh>st  commenced,  the  thermpmeter,  how- 
ever, being  rather  higher  on  that  than  on  the  preceding  day.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (the  8th)  the  frost  became  rigorous,  the  thermometer  falling  more 
than  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  temperature  continued  to  fall 
until  the  16th,  when  it  attained  the  minimum — the  thermometer  then  hanng 
descended  to  11 -4  degrees,  which  is  twenty  degrees  and  a  half  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  A  very  slight  increase  of  temperature  succeeded  for  the  next  three 
days,  when,  on  the  20th,  the  temperature  again  fell  to  11^  degrees  of  the  ther- 
mometer. On  that  day  the  thermometer  ranged  between  that  temperature  and 
21  degrees  (eleven  degrees  below  the  freezing  point).  This  was  the  daf  of 
greatest  average  cold,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  day  on  which 
the  temperature  was  lowest.  On  the  22d  and  23d,  the  thermometer  rose  to 
above  40  degree^  and  a  rapid  thaw  ensued ;  which,  however,  was  succeeded 
by  a  return  of  frost — the  thermometer  again  falling  seven  or  eight  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  On  the  29th  commenced  a  rapid  thaw,  the  thermome- 
ter rising  to  44  degrees  on  the  30th.  Frost  succeeded  this  on  the  Istof  Feb- 
ruary, which  continued  until  the  6th,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  thaw,  which 
continued  through  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  On  the  10th  the  frost  recommenced, 
and  has  continued  to  the  moment  of  writing  these  observations  (the  17th). 

Thus  between  the  7th  of  January  and  the  17th  of  February,  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  temperature  fell  was  11^  degrees,  which  it  attained  twice — ^name- 
ly, on  the  16th  and  20th.  The  average  of  the  lowest  daily  temperature 
throughout  this  periods  was  25^ ;  the  average  of  the  highest  daily  temperature 
was   36f. 

Throughout  this  frost  there  was  so  little  snow  that  the  face  of  the  ground  was 
not  covered  and  protected,  and  vegetables  were,  consequently,  exposed  to  a 
temperature  so  rigorous  as  to  occasion  extensive  destruction  of  the  products  of 
the  garden. 

The  last  severe  frost  with  which  this  can  be  compared  occurred  in  January, 
1826.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  the  thermometer  fell  one  degree  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  on  the  1 6th  it  stood  at  17  degrees  at  9  in  the  morning — be- 
ing fifteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded 
since  that  day  to  the  present  time.  The  frost  terminated  on  the  18tb,  the  ther- 
mometer then  rising  to  36  degrees. 

This  frost  of  1826  can  only  be  compared  to  the  recent  cold  in  the  extreme 
of  its  temperature,  its  duration  having  been  only  ten  days. 

A  se.vere  frost  took  place  in  January,  1814,  which  continued  throughout  that 
month,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  6th  of  February,  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture recorded  during  this  frost  is  17  degrees,  which  was  the  temperature  at  8 
in  the  morning  on  the  1 0th.  The  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer  through- 
out the  month  of  January  was  40  degrees,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  2808.  This  frost,  therefore,  in  its  duration,  was  less  than  the  late 
frost ;  the  lowest  and  mean  temperatures  were  also  lower  in  the  present  year 
than  in  1814. 
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In  Juraary,  1795,  there  occurred  a  frost  which,  for  ligor  and  continuance, 
exceeded  the  present.  The  mean  temperature  during  that  month  was  about  26 
degrees,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  degrees — 
being  25  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  during  the 
frost  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  present,  but  the  extreme  temperature 
was  four  degrees  lower.  Since  1795^ till  the  present  time — a  period  of  forty- 
two  years — ^there  has  been  no  cold  of  intensity  and  duration  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  sent  to  press,  we  have  received  a 
journal  of  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last  month  in  Paris,  the  particu- 
lars of  which, may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  with  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena in  London.  As  in  London,  £e  first  days  of  the  month  were  mild  and 
fair,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  the  first  to  (he  sixth  between  33^  degrees 
and  29  degrees.  On  the  seventh,  as  in  London,  the  frost  commenced,  and  the 
thermometer  gradually  fell  until  the  fourteenth,  on  which  day  the  maximum 
temperature  was  13  degrees,  and  the  minimum  4  degrees. 

The  thermometer  rose  on  the  fifteenth,  but  afterward  gradually  fell  until  the 
twentieth,  when  it  attained  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month*  On  that  day 
the  highest  temperature  was  21  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  low- 
est was  34  degrees  below  it. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  was  33^  degrees, 
and  the  mean  minimum  was  27  degrees. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  was  19 
degrees,  and  the  mean  minimum  temperature  was  8  degrees. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  thirty-first  was 
35  degrees,  and  the  mean  minimum  temperature  was  21  degrees. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  throughout  the  month  was  35  degrees,  and 
the  mean  minimum  temperature  was  18  degrees. 

The  absolute  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  a  little  under  24  degrees. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  month  were  attended  with  a  thick  fog,  followed 
by  a  clouded  sky  on  the  sixth  and  seventh.  Between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
there  occurred  a  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  almost  continuous  fair  weather 
till  the  twenty-fifth.    The  last  six  days  of  the  month  were  cloudy. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  particulars  with  those  of  the  weather  in  London, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  day  of  the  greatest  cold  was  the  twentieth  in  both 
places,  but  that  the  minimum  temperature  was  much  lower  in  Paris*  In  London 
the  thermometer  fell  on  the  twentieth  20  degrees  belpw  the  freezing  point,  but 
in  Paris  it  fell  on  the  same  day  34  degrees  below  it.  In  London,  the  highest 
temperature  on  the  twentieth  was  11  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  in  Paris 
the  highest  temperature  on  the  same  day  was  31  degrees  below  it.  In  London 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  1  degree  above  the  freezing  point ;  in 
Paris  it  was  8  degrees  below  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  severity  of  cold  in  Paris  was  in  every  point  of 
riew  greater  than  that  in  London. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  frost  not  only  commenced  on  the  same  day  in 
Paris  as  in  London,  but  the  cold  varied  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner,  though 
in  difierent  degrees.  The  increase  of  temperature  perceptible  in  London  on 
the  sixteenth,  commenced  in  Paris  on  the  fifteenth,  and  was  of  the  same  dura- 
tion. On  the  twenty^second  and  twenty-third  in  London,  the  thermometer 
rose  to  above  40  degrees ;  and  on  the  same  day  in  Paris  it  likewise  rose  to 
above  40  degrees.  This  increase  of  temperature  was  in  like  manner  followed 
by  a  return  of  frost,  which  continued  till  the  twenty-ninth,  when  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  44  degrees  in  both  places. 
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The  subject  of  the  weather,  and  the  inflilences  which  are  supposed  to 
affect  it,  will  be  noticed  on  another  occasion,  when  I  shall  examine  in  all  the 
necessary  detail  the  question  of  the  supposed  influence  exerted  bj  the 
phases  of  the  moon  upon  the  changes  of  tlM  weather. 
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For  the  ciril  and  political  bistorian  the  past  alone  has  existence — ^the  pres- 
ent he  rarely  apprehends,  the  future  never.  To  the  historian  of  science  it  is 
pennitted,  however,  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  past  and  future  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  certainty ;  facts  to  come  are  to  him  as  present,  and  not  unfrequently 
more  assured  than  facts  which  are  passed.  Although  this  clear  perception  of 
causes  and  consequences  characterizes  the  whole  domain  of  physical  science, 
and  clothes  the  natural  philosopher  with  powers  denied  to  the  political  and 
moral  inquirer,  yet  foreknowledge  is  eminently  the  privilege  of  the  astronomer. 
Nature  has  raised  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displayed  before  him  the  succes- 
non  of  her  decrees,  so  far  as  they  effect  the  physical  liniverse,  for  countless 
ages  to  come ;  and  the  revelations  of  which  she  has  made  him  the  instrument, 
are  supported  and  verified  by  a  never-ceasing  train  of  predictions  fulfilled.  He' 
**  shows  us  the  things  which  will  be  hereafter,"  not  obscurely  shadowed  out  in 
figures  and  in  parables,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  other  revelations,  but 
attended  with  the  most  minute  precision  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  He 
conTerts  the  hours  as  they  roll  into  an  ever-present  miracle,  in  attestation 
of  those  laws  which  his  Creator  through  him  has  unfolded ;  the  sun  cannot 
nse— the  moon  cannot  wane — a  star  cannot  twinkle  in  the  firmament,  without 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  prophetic  records.  It  has  pleased  the 
"Lord  and  Governor"  of  the  world,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  baffle  our 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  proximate  cause  of  that  wonderful  faculty  of  intel- 
lectn-that  image  of  his  own  essence  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us ;  nay, 
the  springs  and  wheelwork  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality  are  concealed  from 
our  view  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  humbled  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  physiologist  bending  in  fruitless  ardor  over  the  dissection 

KoTB.~A  portion  of  the  matter  which  fonns  my  lectures  on  Comets,  was  formerly  cnntiftMlted 
by  roe,  on  various  occasions,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  leading  periodicals  in  England ; 
*Bd  a  pen  was  included  among  the  additions  to  the  late  edition  of  Arago's  Xectures,  edited  by  me 
m  Affleriea. 
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of  the  human  brain,  and  peering  in  equally  unproductiye  inquiry  over  the  gam- 
bols of  an  animalcule.  But  how  nobly  is  the  darkness  which  envelopes  meta- 
physical inquiries  compensated  by  the  flood  of  light  which  is  shed  upon  the 
physical  creation !  There  all  is  harmony,  and  order,  and  majesty,  and  beauty. 
From  the  chaos  of  social  and  political  phenomena  exhibited  in  human  records- 
phenomena  unconnected  to  our  imperfect  vision  by  any  discoverable  law,  a  war 
of  passions  and  prejudices,  governed  by  no  apparent  purpose,  tending  to  no  ap- 
parent end,  and  setting  all  intelligible  order  at  defiance — how  soothing  and  yet 
how  elevating  it  is  to  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacle  which  offers  itself  to  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  astronomer !  How  favorable  to  the  development 
of  all  the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  the  soul  are  such  objects !  The  only 
passion  they  inspire  being  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  chiefest  pleasure  of  their 
votaries  arising  from  excursions  through  the  imposing  scenery  of  the  universe- 
scenery  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  compared  with  wiiich  whateTer 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  sublimity  on  our  planet,  dwindles  into  ridiculous  insig- 
nificancy. Most  justly  has  it  been  said,  that  nature  has  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
a  craving  after  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  assuredly  that  glorious  instinct  is 
never  more  irresistibly  awakened  then  when  our  notice  is  directed  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  heavens.  "  Quoniam  eadem  Natura  cupiditatem  ingenuit  hoiiii- 
nibus  veri  inveniendi,  quod  facillime  apparet,  cum  vacui  curis,  etiam  quid  in 
cmlo  fiat,  scire  avemus ;  his  initiis  inducti  omnia  vera  diligimus ;  id  est,  fidelia, 
simplicia,  constantia ;  turn  vana,  falsa,  fallentia  odimus."  * 

Among  the  multitude  of  appearances  which  succeed  each  other  in  their  vp- 
pointed  order,  and  of  the  times  and  manner  of  which  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  astronomer  enables  him  to  advertise  us,  there  are  some  which  more 
powerfully  seize  upon  the  popular  mind,  as  well  by  reason  of  their  infirequency  , 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  attend  them,  as  by  the  imaginary 
consequences  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have,  in  times  past  and 
present,  invested  them.  Among  these,  Solar  Eclipses  had  a  prominent  place ; 
but  a  still  more  interesting  position  must  be  assigned  to  Comets. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  system,  of  which  our  planet  forms  a  part,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  revolving  in  paths,  which  are  very  nearly 
circular,  round  the  great  mass  of  the  sun  placed  in  the  centre.  These  paths, 
or  orbits,  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  earUi,  for 
example,  be  conceived  to  be  moving  on  a  flat  surface,  extended  as  well  beyond 
its  orbit  as  within  it,  then  the  other  planets  never  depart  much  above  or  below 
this  plane.  A  spectator  placed  upon  the  earth  keeps  within  his  view  each  of 
the  other  planets  of  the  system  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  part  of  the  orbit  of  any  planet  in  which,  at  some  lime  or  other, 
it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  earth.  Every  point  of  the  path  of  each  planet 
can  therefore  be  observed ;  and  although  without  waiting  for  such  observation 
its  course  might  be  determined,  yet  it  is  material  here  to  attend  to  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  orbit  may  be  submitted  to  direct  observation.  The  different  planets 
also  present  peculiar  features  by  which  each  may  be  distinguished.  Thus  they 
are  observed  to  be  spherical  bodies  of  various  magnitudes.  The  surfaces  of 
some  are  marked  by  peculiar  modes  of  light  and  shade,  which,  although  varia- 
ble and  shifting,  still,  in  each  case,  possess  some  prevailing  and  permanent 
characters  by  which  the  identity  of  the  object  may  be  established,  even  were 
there  no  other  means  of  determining  it.  The  sun  is  the  common  centre  of  at- 
traction, the  physical  bond  by  which  this  planetary  family  are  united,  and  pre- 
vented from  wandering  independently  through  the  abyss  of  space.  Each  planet 
thvs  revolving  in  a  circle,  has  the  same  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  that  a 
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stone  has  when  whirled  in  a  sling.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  not  the 
planets  yield  to  this  natural  tendency  ?  What  enables  them  to  resist  it  ?  To 
this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  giren ;  but  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
is  resisted,  being  certain,  the  existence  of  some  physical  principle  in  which 
the  means  of  such  resistance  resides,  is  proved.  As  the  tendency  to  fly  off  is 
directed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  opposing  physical  influence  must  con- 
sequently be  directed  toward  that  centre.  This  central  influence  is  what  has 
been  called  gravitation.  Although  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  force,  and  of  its  modus  operandi,  we  have  obtained  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  it  acts ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary 
or  material  to  enable  us  to  follow  out  its  consequences.  By  virtue  of  this  force 
of  gravitation,  then,  the  planetary  masses  receive  a  tendency  to  drop  toward 
the  sun,  which  tendency  equilibrates  with  the  opposite  tendency  to  fly  away, 
produced  by  their  orbitual  motion.  On  the  exact  equilibrium  of  these  two  op- 
posite physical  principles,  depends  the  stability  of  the  system.  If  the  centrif- 
ugal tendency  proceeding  from  the  orbitual  motion  were  in  excess,  the  planets 
would  fall  off  from  the  central  body,  and  depart  for  ever  into  the  depths  of  space ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  influence,  or  gravitation  toward  the  sun,  ex- 
isted in  excess,  these  bodies  would  gradually  approach  that  luminary,  and  finally 
coalesce  with  his  mass.  ' 

Besides  these  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  long  known,  and 
the  motions  of  most  of  which  have  been  in  some  degree  understood,  even  from 
remote  antiquity,  there  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  objects,  whose  appear- 
ances in  the  system  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry,  until  these  powers  received  that  prodigious  accession  of  force 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  Unlike  planets, 
comets  do  not  present  to  us  those  individual  characters  above  mentioned,  by 
which  their  identity  may  be  determined.  None  of  them  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  to  be  spherical  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  have  any  definite  shape. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  then^  possess  no  solid  matter,  but  are  masses  con- 
sisting entirely  of  aenfonh  or  vaporous  substances ;  others  are  so  surrounded 
with  Uiis  vaporous  matter,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means  of  observation 
which  we  possess,  to  discover  whether  this  vapor  enshrouds  within  it  any  solid 
mass.  The  same  vapor  which  thus  envelopes  the  body  (if  such  there  be  with- 
in it),  also  conceals  from  us  its  features  and  individual  character.  Even  the 
limits  of  the  vapor  itself  are  subject  to  great  change  in  each  individual  comet. 
Within  a  few  days  they  are  sometimes  observed  to  increase  or  diminish  some 
hundred  fold.  A  comet  appearing  at  distant  intervals,  presents,  therefore,  no 
very  obvious  means  of  recognition.  A  like  extent  of  surrounding  vapor  would 
evidently  be  a  fallible  test  of  identity ;  and  not  less  inconclusive  would  it  be  to 
infer  diversity  from  a  different  extent  of  nebulosity. 

If  a  comet,  like  a  planet,  revolved  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular, 
it  might  be  seen  in  every  part  of  its  path,  and  its  identity  might  thus  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  any  peculiar  characters  in  its  appearance.  But  such 
is  not  the  course  which  comets  are  observed  to  take.  These  bodies  usually 
are  observed  to  rush  into  our  system  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from  some 
particular  quarter  of  the  universe.  They  first  follow  in  a  straight  line,  or  nearly 
80,  the  course  by  which  they  entered ;  and  this  course  is  commonly  directed 
to  some  point  not  far  removed  from  the  sun.  As  they  approach  that  luminary, 
their  path  becomes  curved ;  at  first  slightly,  but  afterward  more  and  more ;  the 
curve  being  concave  toward  the  sun.  Having  arrived  at  a  certain  least  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  our  system,  they  again  begin  to  recede  from  the  sun, 
and  as  their  distance  increases,  their  path  becomes  less  and  less  curved ;  until 
at  length  they  shoot  off  in  a  straight  course,  and  make  their  exit  from  our  sys- 
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tern  toward  some  quarter  of  the  universe  wholly  different  from  that  from  which 
they  came. 

We  have  stated  that  none  of  the  planets  depart  much  above  or  below  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  comets,  which  follow  no 
certain  law  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  sweep  the  system  nearly  in  the 
plane  in  which  the  planets  move  ;  others  rush  through  it  in  curves,  oblique  in 
various  degrees  to  this  plane  ;  while  some  move  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  planets  also  move  round  the  sun  all  in  one  direction.  Comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  rebel  against  this  law,  and  move,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another. 

So  far  then  as  observation  informs  us,  we  are  left  to  decide  between  two 
suppositions :  1 .  That  the  comet  has  entered  the  system  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
that  having  swept  behind  the  sun,  it  has  emerged  in  a  different  direction,  never 
to  return :  2.  That  it  moves  in  a  large  orbit,  of  which  the  sun  is  not  the  cen- 
tre, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  very  near  the  path  of  the  body  itself;  that 
the  comet  is  visible  only  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  but  is  invisible  throughout  that  large  part,  which  per- 
haps extends,  through  depths  of  space,  far  beyond  our  most  remote  planet.  If 
the  latter  supposition  be  adopted,  it  would  follow  that  the  same  comet,  afler 
emerging  from  our  system,  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  return  to  it, 
and  pursue  the  same  path,  or  nearly  the  same  path,  round  the  sun  as  before. 
If  then  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  following  the  same 
path  while  visible,  as  a  former  comet  was  observed  to  follow,  we  infer  that 
they  also  followed  the  same  path  during  that  much  longer  period  in  which  they 
were  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  consequently  we  infer,  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  comets  which  thus  follow  precisely  the 
same  track,  must  be  the  same  comet.  We  say  with  probability,  because  there 
is  a  possibility,  although  it  be  a  bare  possibility,  that  two  different  ccnnets 
should  move  precisely  m  the  same  orbit. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that,  during  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  its  path  from 
day  to  day,  or  perhaps  from  hour  to  hour,  is  so  carefully  observed,  that  we 
could  deUneate  it  vith  a  corresponding  degree  of  accuracy  in  any  plan  or 
model  of  the  system.  This  path  would,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  very  small 
fragment  of  its  entire  orbit ;  but  if  the  nature  of  that  orbit  were  known,  the 
principles  of  geometry  would  also  enable  us  to  complete  the  curve.  Thus,  if 
a  small  arc  of  a  large  circle  be  traced  upon  paper,  every  one  conversant  with 
geometry  will  be  able  to  complete  the  circle,  even  though  he  be  not  told  with  | 
what  centre  the  small  arc  was  described,  or  with  what  length  of  radius.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  curves.  Newton  has  proved  that  every  mass  of  matter 
which  is  moved  through  the  system,  under  the  attracting  influence  of.  the  sun, 
must,  by  its  motion,  trace  one  or  other  of  those  curves  called  eonie  sections: 
and  that  the  curve  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  centre  of  the  sun  shall  be  in  that 
point  which  is  called  itsybct^.  Now,  conic  sections  are  of  three  kinds  ;  the 
ellipse^  which  is  a  curve  of  oval  form,  such  that  a  point  moving  on  it  would  re- 
trace the  same  course  every  revolution.  But  the  other  two  species  (called  the 
parabola  and  hyperbola)^  consist  of  two  branches  diverging  from  their  point  of 
connexion  in  two  different  directions,  and  proceeding  in  those  directions  with- 
out ever  again  reuniting.  If  a  body  (as  it  might  do  by  the  established  law  of 
gravitation)  entered  our  system  by  one  branch  of  such  a  curve,  it  would,  alter 
sweeping  behind  the  sun,  emerge  by  the  other  branch  never  to  return.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  either  of  the  two  suppositions  which  we  have  just  made,  would  be 
compatible  with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  comets  might 
move  in  ellipses,  returning  continually  over  the  same  path  at  stated  intervals, 
while  others,  moving  in  parabolas,  or  hyperbolas,  entering  our  system  for  the  fint 
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I  and  only  time,  would  emerge  £roni  it  in  another  direction/aad  quit  it  for  ever. 

I  It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  if  the  orbits  must  be  conic  sections,  wiUi  the  sun  in  the 
focus,  how  is  it  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  considMed  as  circles  ?  The  fact 
is,  the  planetary  orbits  are  not  strictly  circular,  though  very  nearly  so ;  they 
are  elUpses,  which  are  so  slightly  oval,  that,  when  exhibited  in  a  drawing,  they 
woold  not  be  perceived  to  be  so,  unless  their  length  and  breadth  were  ac- 
curately measured.  The  centre  of  the  sun,  also,  is  in  their  focus,  and  not  in 
their  centre  ;  but  owing  to  their  slightly  oval  form,  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  centre  is  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  their  whole  magnitude. 

To  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  let  a  flexible  string  be 
attached  to  two  points,  such  as  A  and  B,  and  let  a  pencil  be  looped  in  it  so 
that  when  the  string  is  stretched  the  pencil  will  be  at  D ;  the  string  extending 
&om  A  to  D,  and  from  D  to  B.    Let  the  pencil  be  moved,  canying  the  loop 


with  it  It  will  pass  successively  to  the  points  C,  £,  M,  iCQ.,  Ac,  describing 
the  oval  curve,  D,  C,  E,  M,  L.  This  curve  is  called  an  $llipse.  The  points 
A  and  B  are  cialled  itsyba,  and  the  poipt  O,  at  the  middle  of  the  distance  A 
B,  is  called  its  centre.  The  ellipse  will  be  more  or  less  oval  as  the  string  is 
less  or  greater  than  the  distance  A  B. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  the  curves  in  which  the  comets  move.  If  the 
entire  ellipse  except  the  part  D,  L,  6,  were  blotted  out,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  arc  D,  L,  G,  from  that  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  comet  then,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself 
to  the  astronomical  inquirer  is,  whether  the  same  comet  has  ever  appeared  be- 
fore ?  and  the  only  means  which  he  possesses  of  answering  this  inquiry  is,  by 
ascertaining,  firom  such  observations  as  may  be  made  during  its  appearance, 
the  exact  path  it  follows  ;  and  this  being  known,  to  discover,  by  the  principles 
of  geometiy,  the  nature  of  its  orbit.  If  the  orbit  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse,  then 
the  return  of  the  comet  would  be  certain,  and  the  time  of  the  return  would  be 
known  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse.  If  the  pat]^,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
appear  to  be  either  a  parabola  or  hvperbola,  then  it  would  be  equally  certain  that 
the  comet  had  never  been  before  m  our  system,  and  would  never  return  to  it. 
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But  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  nature  obstructs  the  solution  of  tins  qnestloii. 
It  so  happens  that  the  only  part  of  the  course  of  a  comet  which  erer  can  be 
visible,  is  a  portion  such  as  D,  L,  6,  throughout  which  the  ell^we,  the  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that  no  observations  can 
be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  one  from  tlie 
other.  In  fact,  the  observed  path  of  any  comet,  while  visible,  may  indifier- 
ently  belong  to  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  definiteness  in  the  obsened 
course  of  the  body,  which,  although  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  what  the 
nature  of  the  entire  orbit  may  be,  is  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  rec- 
ognise any  other^eometf  which  moves,  while  visible,  nearly  in  the  same  conne. 
If  then,  afiter  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  should  be  found  following 
that  course,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  the  same  comet  le- 
turning  again  to  our  system,  after  having  traversed  the  invisible  part  of  its 
orbit.  This  probabOity  would  be  strengthened,  if,  on  the  two  occasions,  the 
body  should  present  a  similar  appearance  ;  although  this  is  not  essential  to  the 
identity,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  same  comet  is  observed  to  undergo  con- 
siderable changes,  even  during  a  single  appearanc'b. 

The  time  between  the  appearances  of  comets  following  nearly  the  same  path 
being  noted,  the  interval-^e  identity  of  the  bodies  being  assumed — ^must 
either  consist  of  a  single  period,  or  of  two  or  more  complete  periods.  The 
epoch  which  is  usually  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  revolution  being 
the  instant  of  time  at  which  the  comet  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
place  of  the  comet  at  that  moment  is  called  ita  perihelion.  The  period  o{z 
comet  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  the  interval  of  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive arrivals  at  its  perihelion. 

Having  succeeded  in  identifying  the  path  of  any  two  comets,  we  are  then 
in  a  condition  to  predict  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  time  at  which  the 
next  appearance  may  be  expected.  It  is  certain — providing  that  it  be  the  same 
comet — ^that  it  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion  after  the  same  interval  nearly ;  also 
that  it  map  arrive  at  half  the  interval,  or  a  third  of  the  interval,  or  any  other 
fraction  corresponding  to  the  possible  number  of  unobserved  appearances  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  those  ap(>earance8  from  which 
its  return  has  been  predicted.  The  times,  therefore,  at  which  the  comet  may 
be  looked  for  with  a  probability  of  finding  it,  may  without  difficulty  be  predicted ; 
and  if  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  body  in  the  heavens  on  the  occasion  of  its 
former  appearances,  there  is  a  probabUity  that  the  whole  interval  between  these 
appearances  consdtuted  but  one  period,  and  that  no  return  of  the  comet  had 
escaped  observation. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  ouiy  have  been  conceived  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  when  the  idea  first  occurred  of  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  former  comets,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  predicting  their  future 
return.  The  Prineipia  of  Newton,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  sound  as- 
tronomical science,  had  appeared  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  Halley,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Newton,  had  his  atten- 
tion naturally  directed  to  the  physical  inquiries  which  that  immortal  book  sug- 
gested. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these  questions  was  that  to  which 
we  now  allude.  Halley,  referring  to  the  records  of  all  former  observers, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  means  of  determining,  so  far  as  possible,  die  course 
of  former  comets,  succeeded  in  identifying  one  which  ne  had  himseir  ob- 
served in  1682,  with  comets  which  had  appeared  on  several  former  occa- 
sions ;  and  found,  that  the  interval  between  its  successive  returns  was  from 
75  to  76  years.    This  discovery  has  since  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  comet 
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has  received  the  name  of  HaUeyi's  comet.  We  now  propose  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  history  of  this  celebrated  comet. 

In  retracing  the  history  of  a  body  of  this  nature  so  far  as  we  can  collect  it 
from  ancient  chroniclers  and  historians,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  terror  which  the  appearance  of  comets  inspired,  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
aa  exaggeration  of  their  effects.  The  propensity  to  ascribe  to  supernatural 
causes,  effects  which  the  understanding  falls  to  account  for,  has  rendered 
comets  peculiarly  objects  of  superstitious  terror.  They  have  been  accordingly 
regarded  in  past  ages  as  the  harbingers  of  war,  pestilejice,  and  famine,  and  of 
all  the  greatest  scourges  which  have  visited  the  human  race.  But  more  es- 
pecially they  have  presided  at  the  birth  and  death  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroes.  Thus,  a  conspicuous  body  of  this  kind  appeared  for  several  days  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  was  regarded  as  the  soul  of  that  illus- 
trious person  transferred  to  the  heavens.  Another  was  seen  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  It  is  obvious,  that  under  the  influence 
of  such  powerful  prejudices,  the  circumstances  attending  these  appearances 
would  naturally  be  amplified  and  exaggerated  ;  and  the  probability  of  exag- 
geration is  increased  by  the  fact  that  since  science  has  shed  its  light  upon  the 
civilized  world,  these  terrible  objects  have,  in  a  great  degree,  disappeared,  and 
comets  have  dwindled  for  the  most  part  into  very  insignificant  appearances. 
One  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this  exaggeration  is,  that  it  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  bodies  wmch  have  been  described  with  those 
which  have  appeared  in  more  recent  times.  In  fact,  we  have  little  more  to 
guide  us  than  the  epochs  of  the  respective  appearances ;  and,  antecedently  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  possess  absolutely  no  other  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  these  bodies  except  the  record  of  their  appearance  at  the  times  at  which  we 
imow,  from  their,  ascertained  periods,  they  ought  to  have  appeared.  Adopting 
this  test  of  identity,  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  tl^  first  recorded  ap- 
pearance of  Halley's  comet  was  that  which  was  supposed  to  signalize  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  for  twenty-four  days  ;  its  light  is 
described  to  have  surpassed  that  of  the  sun ;  its  magnitude  to  hare  extended 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  firmament }  and  it  is  stated  to  have  occupied  conse- 
quently about  four  hours  in  rising  and  setting. 

In  the  year  323,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sign  Virgo.  Another,  according 
to  the  historians  of  the  Lower  Empire,  appeared  in  the  year  399,  seventy  five 
jears  after  the  last ;  this  last  interval  beinff  the  period  of  Halley's  comet. 

The  interval  between  the  birth  of  Miuiridates  and  the  year  323  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  six  periods  of  sev- 
enty-five and  a  half  years.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  in  the  interim  there  were 
five  returns  of  this  comet  unobserved,  or  at  least  unrecorded.  The  appearance 
in  the  year  399  was  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  the  The- 
oiTum  Cometarum  of  Lobienietski,  it  is  described  as  eometa  prodigiosm  magni' 
tudimSf  korribilis  aspectu^  camam^  ad  terram  us^tie  demUtere  visus.  The  next 
recorded  appearance  of  a  comet  agreeing  with  the  ascertained  period,  marks 
the  taking  of  Borne  by  Totila  in  the  year  550 ;  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years,  or  two  periods  of  seventy-five  and  a  half  years,  having  elapsed. 
One  unrecorded  term  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  this  interim.  The 
next  appearance  of  a  comet  coinciding  with  the  assigned  period  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  afterward,  viz.^  in  the  year  930,  five  revolutions  having 
been  completed  in  the  interval.  The  next  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
1005,  after  an  interval  of  a  single  period  of  seventy-five  years.  Three  revo- 
lutions would  now  seem  to  have  passed  unrecorded,  when  the  comet  again 
makes  its  appearance  in  1230.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  former  appearances,  it  is 
right  to  state  once  more,  that  the  .sole  test  of  identity  of  these  comets  with  * 
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of  Halley,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  tynee  of  their  appearances,  as  nearly  as 
historical  records  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  the  epochs  at  which  the  comet 
of  Halley  might  have  been  expected  to  appear.  That  such  evidence,  however, 
must  needs  be  imperfect  will  be  evident,  if  the  frequency  of  cometaiy  appear- 
ances be  considered  ;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  hitherto  we  find  no  recorded 
observations  which  could  enable  us  to  trace  even  with  the  rudest  degree  of 
approximation  the  paths  of  those  comets,  the  times  of  whose  appearances  raise  i 
a  presumption  of  their  identity  with  that  of  Halley.  We  now,  however,  de- 
scend to  times  in  which  more  satisfactory  evidence  may  be  expected. 

In  the  year  1305,  one  of  those  in  which  the  comet  of  Halley  may  have  been 
expected,  a  comet  is  recorded  of  remarkable  appearance :  Cometa  horrenim 
magnitudinis  visus  est  eircdfori<is  Paschatis,  quern  seeuta  est  pestUentia  maxims. 
'  Had  the  horrid  appearance  of  this  body  alone  been  recorded,  this  descripdoo 
might  have  passed  without  the  charge  of  great  exaggeration  ;  but  when  we  find  ; 
the  Great  Plague  connected  with  it  as  a  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  comet  was  seen  by  its  historians  through  the  magnifying  medium 
of  the  calamity  which  followed  it.  Another  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
1380,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  circumstance  than  its  mere  date.  This, 
however,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ascertained  period  of  Hallos 
comet. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  appearance  at  which  observations  were  taken, 
possessing  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  subsequent  investigators  to  determine 
the  path  of  the  comet :  and  this  is  accordingly  the  first  comet,  the  identity  of 
which  with  the  comet  of  Halley  can  be  said  to  be  conclusively  established. 
In  the  year  1456,  a  comet  is  stated  to  have  appeared,  of  "  unheard-of  magni- 
tude ;"  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tail  of  extraordinary  length,  which  extended 
over  sixty  degrees  (a  third  of  the  heavens),  and  continued  to  be  seen  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  June.  The  influence  which  was  attributed  to  this 
appearance  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  record  there  exists  more  or  less  of 
exaggeration.  It  was  considered  as  the  celestial  indication  of  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  taken  Constantinople,  and  strack  terror  into 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Pope  Calixtus  II.  levelled  the  thunders  of  the 
church  against  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  and  in  the 
same  bull  exorcised  the  Turks  and  the  comets ;  and  in  order  that  the  memory 
of  this  manifestation  of  his  power  should  be  for  ever  preserved,  he  ordained  | 
that  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  should  be  rung  at  midday — a  custom  which  is 
preserved  in  those  countries  to  our  times.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwith- 
standing the  terrors  of  the  church,  the  comet  pursued  its  course  with  as  much 
ease  and  security  as  those  with  which  Mohammed  converted  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  into  his  principal  mosque. 

The  extraordinary  length  and  brilliancy  which  was  ascribed  to  the  tail  upon 
this  occasion,  have  led  astronomers  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  brightness  and  magnitude  would  be  the  greatest  possible  ;  and,  upon 
tracing  back  the  motion  of  the  comet  to  the  year  1456,  it  has  been  found  that  it 
was  then  actually  under  the  circumstances  of  position  with  respect  to  the 
earth  and  sun  most  favorable  to  magnitude  and  splendor.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  results  of  astronomical  calculation  corroborate  the  records  of  history. 

The  next  return  took  place  in  the  year  1531.  Pierre  Appian,  who  Bnt  ss- 
certained  the  fact  that  the  tails  of  comets  are  usually  tum^  from  the  eim,  ex- 
amined this  comet,  with  a  view  to  verify  his  statement,  and  to  ascertain  the 
true  direction  of  its  tail.  He  made  accordingly  numerous  observations  upon 
its  position,  which,  though,  compared  with  the  present  standard  of  accuracy, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  rude  nature,  were  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enable 
Halley  to  identify  this  comet  with  that  observed  by  hiili^elf  in  1683. 
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The  next  returo  took  place  in  1607,  when  the  comet  was  observed  by  the 

celebrated  Kepler.     This  astronomer,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party,  first 

taw  it  on  tho  evening  of  the  26th  of  September ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 

lUr  of  the  first  magnitade,  and,  to  his  vision,sWas  without  a  tail ;  but  the  friends 

^  who  accompanied  him,  having  better  sight,  dbtinguished  the  tail.     Before 

I  three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  tail  had  become  clearly  visible,  and 

>  had  acquired  great  magnitude.  Two  days  afterward  the  comet  was  observed 
I  by  Longomontanus  ;  he  describes  its  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  like 
I  Jupiter,  but  of  a  paler  and  more  obscure  light ;  that  its  tail  was  of  considerable 
I  length,  of  a  paler  light  than  that  of  the  heaid,  and  more  dense  than  the  tails  of 

>  ofdiaaiy  comets.  He  states  that  on  the  24th  of  September  following,  the  comet 
,  was  not  ^parent ;  that  on  the  24th  of  October  it  was  seen  obscurely,  and  some 
I  days  afterward  disappeared  altogether. 

The  next  appearance,  and  that  which  was  observed  by  Halley  himself,  took 
;  plice  in  1682,  a  little  before  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  A  comet  of 
frightful  magnitude  had  appeared  in  1680,  and  had  so  terrified  all  Europe,  that 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  though  of  such  immense  astronomical  im- 
poitaace,  excited  comparatively  little  popular  notice.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  1607  and  1682,  practical  astronomy  had  made  great  advances  ;  instru- 
meou  €i  observations  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection ; 
nameions  observatories  had  been  established,  and  the  management  of  them  had 
been  confided  to  the  most  eminenjt  astronomers^  of  Europe.  In  1682,  the  sci- 
entific world  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  examine  this  visiter  of  our  system 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  accuracy  before  unknown.  It  was  observed  at  Paris 
by  Lahire,  Picard,  and  Dominique  Cassini ;  at  Dantzic,  by  Hevelius  ;  at  Padua, 
^  Montonari ;  and  in  England,  by  Halley  and  Flamstesd. 

In  1686,  about  four  years  afterward,  Newton  published  his  Principia,  in 
which  he  applied  to  the  comet  of  1680  the  general  principles  of  physical  in- 
resttgatioa  first  promulgated  in  that  work.  He  explained  the  means  of  deter- 
mining, by  geometricai  construction,  the  visible  portion  of  the  path  of  a  body 
of  this  kind,  and  invited  astronomers  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  various 
recorded  comets — ^to  discover  whether  some  among  them  might  not  have  ap- 
peared at  different  epochs,  the  future  returns  of  which  might  consequently  be 
predicted.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  force  of  analogy  upon  the  mind  of 
Newton,  that,  without  awaiting  the  discovery  of  a  periodic  comet,  he  boldly 
tttmaed  these  bodies  to  be  analogous  to  planets  in  their  revolution  round  the 
HDL 

la  the  third  book  of  his  Primeipia^  he  calls  them  a  species  of  planets  re- 
volving in  elliptic  orbits,  of  a  very  oval  form,  and  even  remarks  an  analogy 
observable  between  the  order  of  their  magnitudes  and  those  of  the  planets.  He 
•tys, "  As  among  planets  without  tails,  mose  which  revolve  in  less  orbits,  and 
nearer  to  the  sun,  are  of  less  magnitude,  so  comets  which  in  their  perihelia 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  sun  tluin  the  planets,  are  much  less  than  the  plan- 
ets, that  their  attraction  may  not  act  too  strongly  on  the  sun.  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, <*  i  leave  to  be  determined  by  others  the  transverse  diameters  and 
periods,  by  comparing  comets  which  return  aAer  long  intervals  of  time  to  the 
nmeabits." 

It  is  itttereoting  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  minds  of  a  certain  order 
>n^h  at  gieaeralisations,  even  when  but  slenderly  founded  upon  facts.  These 
I  conjectures  of  Newton  were  soon  after  adopted  by  Voltaire :  ''  II  y  a  quelque 
I  apiKurence,"  says  he,  in  an  essay  on  comets, ''  qu'on  connaitra  un  jour  >nn  cer- 
I  ^n  nombre  de  ces  antres  pUmetes  qui  sous  le  nom  de  comdtes  tournent  coaHne 
I  BOOS  autour  dn  soleil,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  esp^rer  qu'on  les  connaissent  toutes.* 
And  again,  elsewhere,  on  the  same  subject : — 
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BALLET'S  COBCBT. 


"  ComlbtiBm,  qae  Ton  cvaint  ^  Tenl  dn  toanere, 
CeMes  d'epoaTanter  lea  peoples  de  la  terre ; 
Dtns  one  ellipae  immenae  acheves  votre  ooan, 
Eemumtex,  deaoendes  prea  de  I'aatre  dea  joon." 

£ztraordiaary  as  these  conjectures  must  hare  appeared  at  the  time,  they 
were  soon  strictly  realized.  Halley  undertook  the  labor  of  examining  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  all  the  comets  prenously  recorded,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover whether  any,  and  which  ef  them,  appeared  to  follow  the  same  path. 
Antecedently  to  the  year  1700,  four  hundred  and  twenty*five  of  these  bodies 
had  been  recorded  in  history ;  but  those  which  had  appeared  before  the  four- 
teenth century  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  obserralions  by  which  their  paths 
could  be  ascertained — at  least  not  with  a  sufficient  degree  ^  precision  to  afford 
any  hope  of  identifying  them  with  those  of  other  comets.  Subeequeutly  to  the 
year  1300,  howeyer,  Halley  found  twenty*four  comets  on  which  obserrations 
had  been  made  and  recorded,  with  a  degree  of  precision  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  calculate  the  actual  paths  which  £ese  bodies  followed  while  they  were 
visible.  He  examined  with  the  most  elaborate  care  the  courses  of  each  of 
these  twenty-four  bodies ;  he  found  the  exact  points  at  which  each  of  them 
penetrated  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  also  the  angle  which  the  directiooof 
their  motion  made  with  that  plane ;  he  also  calculated  the  nearest  Stance  at 
which  each  of  them  approached  the  sun,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  body  when 
at  that  nearest  distance.  In  a  word,  he  determined  all  the  circumstances 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  lay  down,  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  path  which  these  comets  must  have  followed  while  they  continued  to  be 
visible. 

On  comparing  their  paths,  Halley  found  that  one  which  appeared  in  166U 
followed  nearly  the  same  path  as  one  which  had  appeared  in  1532.    Suppo- 
sing, then,  these  to  be  two  successive  appearances  of  the  same  comet,  it  woold  / 
follow  that  its  period  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years ;  aad  ' 
Halley  accordingly  coniectured  that  its  next  appearance  might  be  expected 
after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty*nine  years,  reckoning  from  16G1.  i 
Had  this  conjecture  been  well  founded,  the  comet  must  have  appeared  aboot 
the  year  1790.    No  comet,  however,  appeared  at  or  near  that  time  following  a 
simUar  path. 

In  his  second  conjecture,  Halley  was  more  fortunate,  as  indeed  might  be 
expected,  since  it  was  formed  upon  more  conclusive  grounds.  He  fouaid  that 
the  paths  of  comets  which  had  appeared  in  1531  and  1606,  were  very  nearly 
identical,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  the  same  as  the  path  followed  by  the 
comet  observed  by  himself  in  1682.  He  su^ected,  therefore,  that  the  appear- 
ances at  these  three  epochs  were  produced  by'  three  successive  returns  oi  the 
same  comet,  and  that  consequently  its  period  in  its  orbit  must  be  about  seventy- 
five  and  a  half  years. 

So  little  was  the  scientific  world  at  this  time  prepared  for  such  an  announce- 
ment, that  Halley  himself  only  ventured  at  first  to  express  his  opinion  in  the 
form  of  conjecture  ;  but  after  some  further  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  recorded  comets,  he  found  Uiree  others  which  at  least  in  point  of  lime 
agreed  with  the  period  assigned  to  the  comet  of  1682,  viz.,  those  of  1305, 
1380,  and  1456.*  Collecting  confidence  from  these  circumstances^  he  sn- 
nounced  his  discovery  as  the  result  of  combined  observation  and  calculation^ 
and  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  consequence  of  an  established 
physical  law. 

There  were  nevertheless  two  circumstanceSy  whiph  to  the  Dutidious  skeptic 


*  Tbe  path  of  tha  oomet  of  1456  waa  afterwtid  folly  identtted  with  that  of  leSft. 
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might  be  supposed  to  offer  some  difficulty.  These  were,  first,  that  the  inter- 
Tais  between  the  supposed  successive  returns  to  perihelion  were  not  precisely 
equal ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  inclination  of  the  coniet's  path  tp  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  oibit  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  each  case.  HaUey,  however,  with  a 
degree  of  sagacity  which,  considering  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  unqualified  admiration,  observed  tl^at  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  same  causes  which  disturbed  the  planetary  motions  must  likewise  act 
upoQ  comets ;  and  that  their  influence  would  be  so  much  the  more  sensible  upon 
these  bodies  because  of  their  great  distances  from  the  sun.  Thus,  as  the  at- 
traction of  Jupiter  upon  Saturn  was  known  to  affect  the  velocity  of  the  latter 
planet,  sometimes  retarding  and  sometimes  accelerating  it,  according  to  their 
relative  position,  so  as  to  affect  its  period  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  days,  it 
might  well  be  supposed  that  the  comet  might  suffer  by  a  similar  attraction,  an 
effect  safficiently  great  to  account  for  the  inequality  observed  in  the  interval 
between  its  successive  returns ;  and  also  for  the  variation  to  which  the  direc- 
tioQ  of  its  path  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  found  to  be  subject.  He 
observed,  in  fine,  that  as  in  the  interval  between  1607  and  1682  ihe  comet 
passed  so  near  Jupiter  that  its  velocity  must  have  been  augmented,  and  conse- 
qaently  its  period  shortened  by  the  action  of  that  planet,  this  period,  therefore, 
having  been  only  seventy-five  years,  he  inferred  that  the  following  period  would 
probably  be  seventy-six  years  or  upward ;  and  consequently  that  the  comet 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  appear  until  the  end  of  1758,  or  the  beginning  of 
1759.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  quality  of  mind  more  enviable  than  that 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  mathematical  physics,  could  have  led  to  such  a 
prediction.  The  imperfect  state  of  mathematical  science  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Halley  to  offer  to  the  world  a  demonstration  of  the  event  which  he  foretold. 
"  He  therefore,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  *'  could  only  announce  these  felicitous 
concep^ons  of  a  sagacious  mind  as  mere  intuitive  perceptions,  which  must  be 
received  as  uncertain  by  the  world,  however  he  might  have  felt  them  himself, 
until  they  could  be  verified  by  the  process  of  a  rigorous  analysis." 

The  ^eory  of  gravitation,  which  was  in  its  cradle  at  the  time  of  Halley's 
investigations,  had  grown  to  comparative  maturity  before  the  period  at  which 
his  prediction  could  be  fulfilled.  The  exigencies  of  that  theory  gave  birth  to 
new  and  more  powerful  instruments  of  mathematical  inquiry :  the  differential 
ud  integral  calculus  was  its  first  and  greatest  offspring.  This  branch  of  sci- 
ence was  cultivated  with  an  ardor  and  success  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  an- 
swer all  the  demands  of  physics,  and  consequently  mechanical  science  ad- 
vanced,/lari  pttssu.j  Newton's  discoveries  having  obtained  reception  throughout 
the  scientific  world,  his  inquiries  and  his  theories  were  followed  up ;  and  the 
consequences  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  gravitation  were  rapidly  de- 
veloped. Among  these  inquiries  one  problem  was  eminently  conspicuous  for 
the  order  of  minds  whose  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  One  of  the 
firet  and  simplest  results  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  was,  that  if  a  single  planet 
attended  the  sun  (its  mass  being  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  sun), 
that  planet  must  revolve  in  an  ellipse,  the  focus  of  which  must  be  occupied  by 
the  cent|re  of  the  sun  ;  but,  if  a  second  planet  be  admitted  into  the  system,  then 
the  elliptic  form  of  their  paths  round  the  sun  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  two  planets  have  no  attraction  for  each  other,  and  that  no 
physical  infiuence  is  in  operation,  except  the  attraction  of  the  solar  mass  for 
each  of  them.  But  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  everff  body  in  nature  must  attract  and  be  attracted  by  every  other  body. 
Thus,  the  elliptic  character  of  the  orbit  is  effaced  the  moment  a  second  planet 
is  introduced.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  this  case  each  of  the  two  supposed 
planets  are  in  mass  absolutely  insignificant  cojapared  with  the  sim.     The 
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amount  of  attraction  depending  on  the  greatness  of  the  attracting  body,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  solar  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  must  predominate  enormously 
over  the  comparatirely  feeble  influence  of  their  diminutive  masses  on  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  the  solar  attraction  to  impress  the  elliptic  form  on  the  paths 
of  those  planets,  roust  therefore  prerail  in  the  main ;  and  although  their  mntoal 
attraction,  however  feeble,  cannot  be  wholly  ineffective,  their  orbits  will,  in 
obedience  to  the  solar  mandate,  preserve  a  general  elliptic  form,  subject  to 
those  very  slight  deviations,  or  disturhanees,  due  to  their  reciprocal  attraction. 
Th^  problem  to  discover  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  disturbances  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  astronomy,  and  has  been  called  the  **  problem  of 
three  bodies  ;''  and  its  extension  embraces  the  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation 
of  all  the  planets  of  the  system  upon  each  other.  This  celebrated  pfoblem 
presented  enormous  mathematical  difficulties..  A  particular  cdwe  of  it,  which, 
from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  third  body  considered,  was  attended 
with  greater  facility,  was  solved  by  Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Clairaot.  Tins 
was  the  case  in  which  the  single  planet,  revolving  round  the  sun,  was  the 
earth,  and  the  third  body  the  moon. 

Clairaut  undertook  the  difficult  applicati<Mi  of  this  problem  to  the  ease  of  the 
comet  of  1682,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  effects  which  would  be  |Hrodaced 
upon  it  by  the  attraction  of  the  different  planets  of  the  system ;  and  by  such 
means  to  convert  the  conjecture  of  Halley  into  a  distinct  astronomical  predic- 
tion, attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  exact  verifi- 
cation of  the  prediction  would,  it  was  obvious,  furnish  the  most  complete  dem- 
onstration of  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation;  which,  though  generally  re- 
ceived, was  not  yet  considered  so  completely  demonstrated  as  to  be  independ- 
ent of  so  remarkable  a  body  of  evidence  as  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  calculation 
would  afford. 

To  attain  completely  the  end  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  solve  two  very 
different  classes  of  problems,  requiring  different  powers  of  mind,  and  different 
habits  of  thought  and  application.  The  mathematical  part  of  the  inquiry, 
strictly  speaking,  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  certain  general  analytical  for- 
mulae, applicable  to  the  case  in  question ;  which,  when  translated  into  ordinary 
language,  would  become  a  set  of  rules  expressing  certain  arithmetical  proces- 
ses, to  be  effected  upon  certain  givet)  numbers ;  and  when  so  effected  would 
give  as  the  final  results,  numbers  which  would  determine  the  place  of  the 
comet,  under  all  the  circumstances  influencing  it  from  hour  to  hour.  The  ac- 
tual place  of  the  body  being  thus  determined,  it  became  a  simple  question  of 
practical  astronomy  to  ascettain  its  apparent  place  in  the  firmament,  at  corre- 
sponding times.  A  table  exhibiting  its  apparent  place  thus  determined  in  the 
firmament  for  stated  intervals  of  time,  is  called  its  Ephemeris;  it  is  the  final 
result  to  which  the  whole  investigation  must  tend,  and  is  that  whose  verifica- 
tion by  observation  would  ultimately  decide  the  validity  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  computations.  Clairaut,  a  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, was  eminently  qualified  to  conduct  such  an  investigation,  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  those  general  analytical  formuls  which  embodied  the  rules 
by  which  the  practical  astronomer  and  arithmetician  might  work  out  the  final 
results ;  but  beyond  this  point  neither  his  habits  nor  his  powers  would  conduct 
him.  Lalande,  a  practical  astronomer,  no  less  eminent  in  his  own  department, 
and  who,  indeed,  first  urged  Clairaut  to  this  inquiry,  accordingly  undertook  the 
management  of  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical  part  of  the  calculation.  In 
this  prodigious  labor  (for  it  was  one  of  most  appalling  magnitude)  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  wife  of  an  eminent  watchmaker  in  Paris,  named  Lepaute,  whose 
exertions  on  this  occasion  have  deservedly  registered  her  name  in  astronom- 
ical history. 
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It  IS  difficult  to  convey  to  ono  who  is  not  conversant  with  such  investiga- 
tioas,  an  adequate  notion  of  the  labor  which  euch  an  inquiry  involved.  The 
calculation  of  the  influence  of  any  one  planet  of  the  system  upon  any  other,  is 
itself  a  problem  of  some  complexity  and  difficulty ;  but  still,  one  general  com- 
patation,  depending  upon  the  calculation  of  the  terms  of  a  certain  series,  is 
sufficient  for  its  solution.  This  comparative  simplicity  arises  entirely  from  two 
circmnstances  which  characterize  the  planetary  (urbits.  These  are,  that  though 
they  are  ellipses,  they  differ  veiy  slightly  from  circles ;  and  though  the  plan- 
ets do  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  yet  none  of  them  deviate  consider- 
ably from  that  plane.  But  these  characters  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
belong  to  the  orbits  of  comets,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  eccentric, 
and  depart  from  the  ecliptic  at  all  possible  angles.  The  consequence  of  this 
ia,  that  the  calculation  of  the  disturbances  produced  in  the  cometary  orbit  by 
the  action  of  the  planets,  must  be  conducted,  not  like  the  planets,  in  one  gen- 
eral calculation  applicable  to  the  whole  orbit,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  separate 
calcnlations,  in  which  the  orbit  is  considered,  as  it  were,  bit  by  bit,  each  bit 
requiring  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  the  whole  orbit  of  the  planet.  In 
fact,  for  a  very  small  part  of  its  course,  we  treat  the  comet  as  we  would  a 
planet;  making  our  calculations,  and  completing  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  for  the  next  part  we  are  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  new  calculation, 
starting  with  a  different  set  of  numbers,  but  performing  over  again  similar 
arithmetical  operations  upon  them.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of 
Halley's  comet  is  about  seventy-five  years,  and  that  every  portion  of  its  course, 
for  two  successive  periods,  was  necessary  to  be  calculated  separately  in  this 
way,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  labor  encountered  by  Lalande  and 
Madame  Lepaute.  *'  During  six  months,"  says  Lalande,  **  we  calculated  from 
morning  till  night,  sometimes  even  at  meals,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  I  contracted  an  illness  which  changed  my  constitution  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Madame  Lepaute  was  such,  that  with- 
out her  we  never  could  have  dared  to  undertake  this  enormous  labor,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  of  each  of  the  two  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  from  the  comet,  and  their  attracti<w  upon  that  body,  separately,  for 
every  successive  degree,  and  for  150  years."* 

These  elaborate  calculations  having  been  completed,  Clairaut,  fearing  that  the 
comet  would  anticipate  his  announcement,  presented  his  first  memoir  to  the 
Academy  on  the  I4th  of  November,  1758.  In  this  memoir  he  was  compelled  to 
^opt  the  path  of  the  comet  upon  its  former  appearance,  as  determined  bv  the 
obaenrations  of  Appian.  These,  however,  were  made  at  a  time  when  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  comets ;  and  were  made,  moreover,  without  that  conscious- 
neas  on  the  part  of  the  observer  of  iheir  future  importance,  which  would  doubt- 
less have  produced  greater  accuracy.  In  calculating  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  the  comet,  in  its  two  periods  between  1707 
and  1682,  and  between  the  latter  period  and  the  ei^ected  return,  Clairaut  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  the  masses  of  these  planets  were  each  what 
they  were  then  supposed  to  be.  It  has,  however,  since  appeared,  that  the  es- 
tiinates  of  these  masses  were  incorrect,  more  especially  that  of  Saturn.  The 
planet  Herschel  being  then  unknown,  its  influence  iipon  the  comet  was,  of 

*  The  name  of  Madame  Lepaute  doea  not  appear  in  dairanf  a  menioir;  a  lapprearion  which  La- 
lande attribntea  to  the  inflaenoe  exeroiaed  by  another  lady  to  whom  Clairaat  waa  attached.  La- 
lande, however,  qootea  letters  of  Clairant,  in  which  he  apeaka  in  terma  of  high  admiration  of  *'  la 
•avante  caleolatnco."  The  labon  of  tbia  lady  in  the  work  of  calculation  (for  ahe  also  aaaiated  La- 
^oe  in  oonatmctjng  bia  Epkemerides)  at  length  ao  weakened  her  sight,  that  ahe  waa  compelled  to 
o^aiiL  She  died  in  1788,  while  attenoing  on  her  husband,  who  had  become  insane.  See  the  arti- 
clea  on  comets,  written  with  considerable  ability,  in  the  Companion  to  the  British  Alnumae  for  the 
year  1833.  They  are  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Oe  Morgan,  aecretaiy  of  the  Aatro- 
aanical  Society.  .  o— »  / 
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coiiise,  wholly  omitted.  Neither  did  CUdraut  take  into  accomit  the  aedoa  of 
the  earth.  Encumbered  with  the  disadyantages  of  precision  in  his  data,  he 
predicted,  in  his  first  memoir,  that  the  comet  would  arrive  at  its  nearest  point 
to  the  sun  on  the  18th  of  April,  1759 ;  but  he  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
imperfection  of  some  of  the  methods  of  calculation  he  was  compiled  to  adopt, 
was  such  as  to  leave  a  possibility  of  his  prediction  being  erroneous  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  month.  After  presenting  this  memoir  he  resumed  his  calcnlatioDs, 
and  completed  some  which  he  had  not  time  to  execute  previously.  He  then 
announced  that  the  4th  of  April  would  be  the  day  of  the  comet's  arrival  at  the 
nearest  distance  to  the  sun. 

This  wonderful  astronomical  prediction  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  ^ 
still  more  remarkable  and  interesting  than  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
conjectures  of  Halley  as  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  the  com- 
et's period.  Clairaut  stated  that  there  might  be  very  many  circumstances 
which,  independently  of  any  error  either  in  me  methods  or  process  of  calcds- 
tion,  might  cause  the  event  to  deviate  more  or  less  from  its  predicted  occur- 
rence ;  one  of  which  was  the  probability  of  nn  undiscovered  pkmei  of  our  .ffS" 
tern  revolving  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  acting  by  its  gnivitation  opon  the 
comet.  In  twenty-two  years  after  this  time  this  conjectare  was  accurately 
fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Herschel.by  the  late  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  revolving  round  the  sun  one  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  oibh 
of  Saturn ! 

In  the  successive  appearances  of  the  comet  subsequent  to  1456,  it  was  foimd 
to  have  gradually  decreased  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  While  in  1456  it 
occupied  two  thirds  of  the  firmament,  and  spread  terror  over  Europe,  in  1607 
its  appearance,  when  observed  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  was  that  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  so  trifling  was  its  tail,  that  Kepler  himself, 
when  he  first  saw  it,  doubted  if  it  had  any.  In  1682  it  excited  little  attention 
except  among  astronomers.  Supposing  this  decrease  of  magnitude  and  biil- 
liancy  to  be  progressive,  Lalande  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  on 
its  expected  return  it  might  escape  the  observation  even  of  astronomers ;  and 
thus  that  this  splendid  example  of  the  power  of  science,  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  would  be  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  observe  the  misgivings  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  with  re- 
spect to  &e  appearance  of  the  body,  mixed  up  with  his  unshaken  faith  in  the 
result  of  the  astronomical  inquiry.  **  We  cannot  doubt,"  says  he,  *'  that  it  will 
return  ;  and  even  if  astronomers  cannot  see  it,  they  will  not  therefore  be  the 
less  convinced  of  its  presence ;  they  know  that  the  faintness  of  its  light,  its  great 
distance,  and  perhaps  even  bad  weather,  may  keep  it  from  our  view ;  but  the 
world  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  us ;  they  will  place  this  discovery,  which 
has  done  so  much  honor  to  modem  philosophy,  among  &e  number  of  chance 
predictions.  We  shall  see  discussions  spring  up  again  in  the  coUeges,  con- 
tempt among  the  ignorant,  terror  among  the  people,  and  seventy-six  years  will 
roll  away  before  there  will  be  another  opportunity  of  removing  all  doubt." 

Fortunately  for  science,  the  arrival  of  the  expected  visiter  did  not  take  place 
under  such  untoward  circumstances.  As  the  commencement  of  the  year  1759 
approached,  *'  Les  Astronomes,"  says  Voltaire,  "  ne  se  couchdrent  pas." 

The  honor,  however,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  stranger  was  not  reserred 
for  the  possessors  of  scientific  rank,  nor  &e  members  of  academies  or  unirer- 
sities.  On  the  night  of  Christmas  day,  1758,  George  Palitzch  of  Prolitz,  near 
Dresden,  "  a  peasant,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  ^  by  station,  an  astronomer  bj 
nature,"  first  saw  the  comet.  He  possessed  an  eight-foot  telescope,  with 
which  he  made  the  discovery ;  and  the  next  day  communicated  the  fact  to  Dr. 
Hofiman,  who  immediately  went  to  his  cottage,  and  saw  the  comet  on  the  even- 
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ings  of  the  27t}i  and  28th  of  December.  An  astronomer  of  Leipzic  obserred 
it  immediately  afterward;  ''but,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  "jealous  of  his 
discoreiy,  as  a  lorer  of  bis  mistress,  or  a  miser  of  his  treasure,  be  would  not 
share  it,  and  gare  himself  up  to  the  solitary  pleasure  of  following  the  body  in  its 
course  iVom  day  to  day,  while  his  contemporaries  throughout  Europe  were  vainly 
directing  their  anxious  search  after  it  to  other  quarters  of  the  hearens."  At 
this  time  Delisle,  a  French  astronomer,  and  his  assistant.  Messier,  who,  from 
his  unwearied  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  comets,  receiTed  from  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth the  appellation  of  La  Furet  de  Camites  (the  eamet-ferret),  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  for  eighteen  months  in  watching  for  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet.  It  would  seem  that  La  Caille,  and  other  French  astronomers  at  that 
time,  considering  that  Delisle  and  Messier,  firom  the  attention  which  they  had 
giren  to  such  objects,  and  more  especially  from  the  ardor  and  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  the  latter,  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  expected  body  the  mo- 
ment it  came  within  view,  did  not  occupy  themselves  in  looking  for  it.  Delisle 
computed  an  Ephemeris,  and  made  a  chart  of  its  supposed  course  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Meisser  to  guide  him  in  his  search.  This 
chart  was  erroneous,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  Meisser  to  a  quarter  of  the 
firmament  through  which  the  comet  did  not  pass,  and  thus,  most  probably,  de- 
prived that  zealous  and  assiduous  observer  of  the  honor  of  first  diacovering  its 
return  to  our  system.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  observing  it  on  the  2l8t 
of  January,  1759 ;  nearly  a  month  after  it  had  been  seen  by  Palitzch  and 
Hoffman,  but  without  knowing  that  it  had  been  already  observed.*  The  comet 
was  now  observed  in  various  places.  It  continued  to  be  seen  at  Dresden,  also 
at  Leipzic,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  &c.  Its  course  being  observed, 
it  was  found  that  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  or  at  its  nearest  point  to. the  sun, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  between  time  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  exactly 
thirty-seven  days  before  the  epoch  first  assigned  by  Clairaut,  but  only  twenty- 
three  days  previous  to  his  corrected  prediction.  The  comet  on  this  occasion 
appeared  very  round,  with  a  brilliant  nucleus,  well  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding nebulosity.  It  had,  however,  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  About  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month,  it  became  lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  while  ap- 
proaching its  perihelion;  it  afterward  emerged  from  them  on  its  departure 
from  the  sun,  and  was  visible  before  sunrise  in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  April. 
On  this  day  it  was  observed  by  Messier,  who  states  that  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tail  by  his  telescope.  It  was  again  observed  by  him  on  the  3d, 
15th,  and  17th  of  May.  Lalande,  however,  who  observed  it  on  the  same  oc- 
casions, was  not  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  tail. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  splendor  and  magnitude  of  the  comet  in  1759 
were  considerably  less  thah  those  with  which  it  had  previously  appeared,  yet 
we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  probability  of  its  really  diminished 
magnitude.  In  1759  it  was  seen  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstan- 
ces— ^it  was  almost  always  obscured  by  the  effect  of  twilight,  and  was  in  situ- 
ations the  most  unfavorable  possible  for  European  observers.  It  had  been 
observed,  however,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  Pondicheny  by  Pere  Cmur- 
Doux,  and  at  the  isle  of  Bourbon  by  La  Caille,  under  more  favorable  circum- 

*  An  interefldiig  memoir  of  MoMder  may  be  found  in  the  Huioire  de  rAttroiiomie  au  disckuUiime 
Bade,  bjr  DeUmbre.  La  Harpe  {Corrammdente  LUtertdre,  Paria,  1801,  torn.  L,  p.  97)  aaya,  that 
"he  i»a«ed  Inaliie  in  aearch  of  oometa.  The  nepltu  ultra  of  hia  ambition  waa  to  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Petersbargh.  He  waa  an  excellent  man,  but  had  tlie  almplicitv  of  a  child. 
At  a  thne  wlsen  he  waa  in  expectation  of  dlaoorering  a  comet,  hia  wife  took  ill  and  died.  WhOe 
Btteadfaig  upon  her,  bemg  withdrawn  from  hia  obaerratoiy,  Montagne  de  Limogea  antidpated  him 
by  dhcfrrenog  the  comet  Meaaier  waa  m  deapair.  A  friend  Tiaitmff  him  began  to  oflbr  aome  con- 
aolatian  for  the  recent  affliction  he  had  anfiRered :  Meaner,  thinking  only  of  hia  comet  exclaimed :  '/ 
had  ductnered  twelve.  Aloe,  that  Ithouldbe  robbed  of  the  thirteenth  by  MotUagne/'  and  his  eyea 
filled  with  tears.  Then,  remembering  that  it  waa  neceaaary  to  mourn  for  hia  wife,  whoee  remalna 
were  alill  in  the  hooae,  he  ezchdmed, '  Ah  I  eette  pauprefemme,*  and  again  wept  for  hia  comet" 
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stances ;  and  both  of  these  astronomers  agree  in  stating  that  the  tail  was  dis- 
tinctly Tisible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  raried  in  length  at  different  periods  from 
ten  degrees  to  forty-seven  degrees.*  These  circumstances  are  obviously  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  former  appearances  of  the  same  body. 

On  its  departure  from  the  sun  it  continued  to  be  observed  until  the  middle 
of  April,  when  its  southern  position  caused  the  time  of  its  rising  to  follow  that 
of  the  sun ;  consequently  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  morning.  By  a  further 
change  in  its  position,  however,  it  again  appeared  after  sunset  on  the  29th,  and 
Messier  then  describes  it  as  having  the  appearance, of  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. But  here  again  unfortunately  another  circumstance  interposed  a  dif- 
ficulty— ^the  light  of  the  moon  was  at  that  time  so  strong  as  in  a  great  degree 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  comet.  The  body  disappeared  altogether  in  the 
beginning  of  June. 

The  comet  had  now  commenced  a  new  period  under  circumstances  far  more 
favorable  than  had  ever  before  occurred.  An  interval  of  seventy-six  years 
would  throw  its  return  into  the  year  1835.  But  during  that  interval,  the 
science  of  analysis,  more  especiaUy  in  its  application  to  physical  astronomy, 
has  made  prodigious  advances.  The  methods  of  investigation  have  acquired 
greater  simplicity,  and  have  likewise  become  more  genenu  and  comprehensive ; 
and  mechanical  science,  in  the  large  sense  of  that  term,  now  embraces  in  its 
formularies  the  most  complicated  motions  and  the  most  minute  effects  of  the 
mutual  influences  of  the  various  members  of  our  system.  These  formulae  ex- 
hibit to  the  eye  of  the  mathematician  a  tableau  of  all  the  evolutions  of  these 
bodies  in  ages  past,  and  of  all  the  changes  they  must  undergo  (the  laws  of  na- 
ture remaining  unchanged)  in  ages  to  come.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  transcendent  mathematical  genius  and  unexampled  labor  and 
perseverance  for  the  last  century.  The  learned  societies  established  in  the 
various  centres  of  civilization,  have  more  especially  directed  their  attention  to 
the  advancement  of  physical  astronomy :  and  have  stimulated  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry by  a  succession  of  prizes  offered  for  the  solution  of  problems  arising  out 
of  the  difficulties  which  were  progressively  developed  by  the  advancement  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  Among  these  questions  the  determination  of  the  re- 
turn of  comets,  and  the  disturbances  which  they  experience  in  their  course,  by 
the  action  of  the  planets  near  which  they  happen  to  pass,  hold  a  prominent 
place.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  &e  year  1778,  offered  a  high 
mathematical  prize  for  an  essay  on  this  subject,  which  was  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  the  splendid  Memoir  of  Lagrange,  which  formed  at  once  a  complete 
solution  and  a  model  for  all  future  investigations  of  the  same  kind.  Lagrange's 
investigation  was,  however,  of  a  general  nature,  and  it  remained  to  apply  it  to 
the  particular  case  of  Halley's  comet,  the  only  one  then  known  to  be  periodic. 
In  1820,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  offered  a  prize  for  this  application 
of  Lagrange's  formula,  which  was  awarded  to  M.  Damoiseau.  In  1826,  the 
French  Institute  proposed  a  similar  prize,  having  twice  before  offered  it  with- 
out calling  forth  any  claimant.  On  this  occasion  M.  de  Ponteooulant  aspired 
to  the  honor.  "  After  calculations,'*  says  he,  "  of  which  those  alone  who  have 
engaged  in  such  researches  can  estimate  the  extent  and  appreciate  the  fatigue- 
ing  monotony,  I  arrived  at  a  result  which  satisfied  all  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  Institute.  I  detennined  the  perturbations  of  Halley's  comet  by  taking 
into  account  the  simultaneous  actions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  (Herschel), 
and  the  earth ;  the  comet  having  passed  in  1759  sufficiently  near  our  plauet  to 
produce  in  it  (the  comet)  sensible  disturbances  ;  and  I  then  fixed  its  return  to 
its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  for  the  7th  of  November,  1835."  Subsequently  to 
this,  however,  M.  de  Pontecoulant  made  some  further  researches,  which  have 

*  Memoiret  de  1' Aoad&nie  det  Sdeocea^  1760. 
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led  him  to  correct  the  former  result ;  and  he  has  since  announced  that  the 
time  of  its  airiyal  at  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  will  he  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  November. 

The  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens  in  August,  1835,  exactly  in  the  position 
it  was  predicted  to  have,  and  passed  its  perihelion,  on  the  16th  November, 
within  48  hours  of  the  predicted  epoch.- 

The  drawing  of  this  comet  usually  given  is  here  subjoined. 


One  of  the  circumstances,  not  the  least  surprising,  connected  with  this 
comet,  is  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit.  It  is  a  very  oblong  oval,  the  total  length 
of  which  is  about  thirty-six  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  ;  and  the 
greatest  breadth  about  ten  times  that  distance.  The  nearer  extremity  of  the 
oval  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  about  half  the  earth's  distance  ;  and 
the  more  remote  extremity  at  a  distance  equal  to  thirty-five  apd  a  half  times  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  The  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  one  hundred  millions  of  miles ;  the  comet's  least  distance  then  will 
be  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  its  greatest  distance  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifly  millions  of  miles.  Also,  since  the  heat  and  light  supplie(]  by  the  sun 
to  bodies  which  surround  it,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  increases,  it  follows,  that  at  the  nearest  distance  of  the  comet,  the 
heal  and  light  of  the  sun  will  be  four  times  the  heat  and  light  at  the  earth,  and 
at  the  greatest  distance  they  will  be  about  twelve  hundred  limes  less.  Also 
the  heat  and  light  at  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  orbit,  will  be  nearly  five 
thousand  times  less  than  at  the  nearer  extremity  ;  so  that  while  the  sun  seen 
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from  the  comet  will  appear  four  times  as  large  as  it  appears  at  the  earth  at  the 
nearer  extremity,  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  magnitude  of  a  star  at  the  more 
remote  extremity.  The  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  not  to  mention  those  of 
light,  consequent  upon  this  change  of  position,  will  be  sufficiently  obnous«  If 
the  earth  were  transported  to  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  comet's  oibit, 
every  liquid  substance  would  become  solid  by  congelation ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  atmospheric  air  and  other  permanant  gases  might  become  liquids. 
If  the  earth  was,  on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  the  nearer  extremi^  of  the 
comet's  orbit,  all  the  liquids  upon  it  would  be  converted  into  vapor,  would  forai 
permanent  gases,  and  would  either  by  their  mixture  constitute  atmospheric  air, 
or  would  arrange  themselves  into  strata,  one  above  the  other,  according  to  their 
specific  gravities.  All  the  less  refractory  solids  would  be  fused,  and  would 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  nucleus,  oceans  of  liquid  metal. 

The  following  observations  of  Dick  on  this  comet  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  Soon  after  the  middle  of  September,  as  I  was  taking  a  sweep  with  a  two- 
feet  telescope  over  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  near  the  point 
where  I  expected  its  appearance,  I  happened  to  fix  my  eye  on  this  long-expected 
visiter,  which  appeared  very  small  and  obscure.  1  immediately  directed  an 
excellent  three  and  a  half  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  a  diagonal  eye  piece, 
magnifying  about  thirty-four  times,  to  the  comet,  when  it  was  distinctly  seen, 
and  appeared  of  a  considerable  diameter,  but  still  somewhat  hazy  and  obscure. 
I  afterward  applied  a  power  of  forty-five,  and  another  of  ninety-five ;  but  it  was 
seen  most  distinctly  with  the  lower  power.  With  ninety-five  it  appeared 
extremely  obscure,  and  nearly  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon.* 

"  There  appeared  at  this  time  nothing  like  a  tail,  but  the  central  part  was 
much  more  luminous  than  the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  and  presented  some- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude,  surrounded 
with  a  haze.  In  some  of  the  views  I  took  of  this  object,  the  luminous  part,  or 
nucleus,  appeared  to  be  considerably  nearer  one  side  than  another.  At  this 
period,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward,  the  comet  was  altogether  invisible 
to  the'  naked  eye.  Many  subsequent  observations  were  made  and  published  in 
the  provincial  newspapers,  but  which  my  present  limits  prevent  me  from 
inserting. 

"  After  the  comet  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tail  began  to  appear, 
and  increased  in  length  as  it  approached  its  perihelion,  and  at  its  utmost  extent 
was  estimated  to  be  above  thir^  degrees  in  length.  On  the  1 3th  of  October, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Arago,  a  luminous  sector  was  visible  in  its 
head ;  on  the  day  following,  this  sector  had  disappeared,  and  a  more  brilliant 
one,  and  of  greater  longitudinal  extent,  was  formed  in  another  place.  This 
second  sector  was  observed  on  the  17th,  when  it  appeared  less  bright ;  and  on 
the  1 8th  its  weakness  had  decidedly  increased.  This  comet  was  concealed 
till  the  21st,  but  on  that  day  three  distinct  sectors  were  visible  in  the  nebulosity. 
On  the  23d,  all  traces  of  these  sectors  had  disappeared,  the  nucleus,  which 
had  previously  been  brilliant  and  well  defined,  having  become  so  large  and 
difiluse  that  the  observer  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  a  sudden 
and  important  alteration,  till  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  appearance  was  not 
occasioned  by  moisture  on  the  glasses  of  his  instrument.  It  appears,  likewise, 
that  one  of  these  luminous  fans  or  sectors  was  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  the  comet  had  passed  its  perihelion.  The  nebu- 
losity of  this  comet  appears  to  have  increased  in  magnitude  as  it  approached 

*  In  viewlnff  oometi,  teleacopet  with  large  apertoiea,  and  coraparattrely  low  magnifying  powers, 
■hoold  generally  be  n«ed,  as  the  faint  light  emitted  by  comets,  whether  It  be  inherent  or  reflected, 
y^Sl  not  permit  the  use  of  so  high  magnifying  powers  as  may  be  applied  to  the  planets. 
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the  son,  but  its  changes  were  sometimes  unaccountably  rapid :  on  one  occasion 
it  was  observed  to  become  obclcure  and  enlarged  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
though  a  little  before,  its  nucleus  was  clear  and  well  defined.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  and  two  other  observers  remarked  corusca- 
tions in  the  tail.  On  that  evening,  at  seven  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  the  tail 
was  very  conspicuous,  extending  between  x  and  r  Draconis,  and  evidently 
fluctuated,  or  rather  coruscated,  in  length,  being  occasionally  short,  and  then 
stretching  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  its  full  extent,  which  was  at  least  equal 
to  ten  degrees.  Its  changes  were  extremely  similar  to  the  kindling  and  fading 
of  a  very  faint  streamer  of  the  aurora  borealis.  | 

**  The  influence  of  the  ethereal  medium  on  the  motion  of  Bailey's  comet  will  i 
be  known  afler  another  revolution,  and  future  astronomers  will  learn,  by  the  \ 
accuracy  of  its  returns,  whether  it  has  met  with  any  unknown  cause  of  distur-  < 
banco  in  its  distant  journey.  Undiscovered  planets  beyond  the  visible  boundary  \ 
of  our  S3rstem  may  change  its  path  and  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  thus  < 
may  indirectly  reveal  to  us  their  existence,  and  even  their  physical  nature  and  \ 
orbiL  The  secrets  of  the  yet  more  distant  heavens  may  be  disclosed  to  future  < 
generations  by  comets  which  penetrate  still  further  into  space,  suoh  as  that  of  \ 
1763,  which,  if  any  faith  may  be  placed  in  the  computation,  goes  nearly  forty-  < 
three  times  further  from  the  sun  than  Halley's  does,  and  shows  that  the  sun's  \ 
attraction  is  powerful  enough  at  the  distance  of  144,600,000,000  of  miles  to  ' 
recall  the  comet  to  its  perihelion.  The  periods  of  some  comets  are  said  to  be  \ 
many  thousand  years,  and  even  the  average  time  of  the  revolution  of  comets  < 
generally  is  about  a  thousand  years ;  which  proves  that  the  sun's  gravitating  \ 
force  extends  very  far.  La  Place  estimates  that  the  solar  attraction  is  felt 
throughout  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a  hundred  millions  of  times  greater  than  * 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun." 

"  The  orbit  of  Halley's  comet  is  four  times  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  iu  length  \ 
is  about  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles — about 
thirty-six  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  At  this  perihe-  \ 
lion  it  comes  within  fifty-seven  millions  of  miles  of  the  sun,  and  at  its  aphelion 
it  is  sixty  times  more  distant.  On  account  of  this  extensive  range,  it  must 
experience  three  thousand  six  hundred  times  more  light  when  nearest  to  the 
sun  than  in  the  most  remote  point  of  its  orbit.  In  the  one  position  the  sun  will 
seem  to  be  four  times  larger  than  he  appears  to  us,  and  at  the  other  he  will 
not  be  apparently  larger  than  a  star."  * 

The  appearance  of  this  comet  so  near  the  time  predicted  by  astronomers, 
and  in  positions  so  nearly  agreeing  with  those  which  were  previously  calcu- 
lated, is  a  clear  proof  of  the  astonishing  accuracy  which  has  been  introduced 
into  astronomical  calculations,  and  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  astronomy  of  comets  is  founded.  It  likewise  shows  that  comets  in 
general  are  j^ermanent  bodies  connected  with  the  solar  system,  and  that  no  very 
considerable  change  in  their  constitution  takes  place  while  traversing  the 
distant  parts  of  their  orbits.f 

*  Un.  Somonrille's  "  Connexion  of  the  Flmical  Science^"  a  work  which,  thoagfa  written  in  a 
popQlar  ityle,  would  do  honor  to  the  fint  pbiloeophen  of  Sorope.  Of  tSaoM  lady's  profound  matfae- 
mtical  work  on  the  **  Meehanim  of  the  Heayena,"  the  Edinbarg^  Beviewen  remaA:  *'  It  la 
vaqiieitionably  one  of  the  nxMt  remarkable  works  that  female  hitellect  ever  prodaced  in  any  age  or 
ooontry;  and  with  respect  to  the  prasent  day,  we  hasard  little  in  aa^bg,  that  Hra.  SomenriUe  u  the 
otfy  indmdoal  of  her  sex  in  the  world  who  coold  have  written  it" 

f  The  moat  particolar  obaerrationa  on  Halley'a  comet,  daring  ita  appearance  in  1835,  which  I 
have  aeen,  are  thoae  which  were  made  by  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Webo^  of  Tretire,  near  Boaa,  an  acconnt 
of  which,  with  dedoctiona  and  remarks,  was  read  to  the  Woroeaterriiire  Natoral  Histoiy  Society. 
The  ohaorationa  were  made  with  an  excellent  achromatic  teleaoope,  by  ToUey,  of  5  feet  6  indies 
fcoal  length,  and  3740  inchea  apeitore.  Throagh  the  kbdneaa  of  thtt  aentleman,"!  waa  farored 
widi  a  manoacript  copy  of  theae  obaerrationa,  and  woold  have  ayailed  myaelf  of  many  of  his 
jn^tSfom  remarks^  had  my  limits  permitted. 
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Among  the  circumstances  attached  to  the  comet  of  Halley,  which  will  at- 
tract attention,  is  the  fact  of  its  gradually  decreasing  brightness.  We  have  seen 
that  on  some  occasions  of  its  recorded  visits  at  remote  periods,  it  presented  an 
appearance  which  filled  the  people  with  terror.  Every  one  knows  how  insig- 
nificant an  object  it  was  on  its  return  in  1835.  If  it  be  true  that  comets  thus 
waste  themselves  away,  new  data  will  be  afforded  to  aid  in  forming  a  physi- 
cal theory  for  their  explanation.  On  another  occasion,  I  shall  show  that  this 
comet  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeiUr  which  the  solar  system  throws  out  into 
space  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  considerable  masses  of  matter  occujiying  the 
space  which  immediately  surrounds  it. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


The  Atmosphere  ia  the  thin  transparent  flnid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to 
a  considerable  height  above  its  surfac^  and  which,  in  virtue  of  one  of  its  con- 
Btiment  elements,  supports  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  is  necessary,  also, 
to  the  due  exercise  of  the  vegetable  functions.  This  substance  is  generally, 
but  eirooeously  regarded  as  invisible.  That  it  is  not  invisible  may  be  proved 
by  turning  our  view  to  the  firmament :  that,  in  the  .presence  of  light,  appears  a 
▼aolt  of  an  azure  or  blue  color.  This  color  belongs  not  to  anything  which 
occupies  the  space  in  which  the  stars  and  other  celestial  objects  are  placed, 
but  to  the  mass  of  air  through  which  these  bodies  are  seen.  It  may  probably 
be  asked,  if  the  air  be  an  azure-colored  body,  why  is  not  that  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  us  perceived  to  have  this  azure  color,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bine  liquid  contained  in  a  botde  exhibits  its  proper  hue  ?  The  question  is 
easily  answered. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which  reflect  color  so  faintly,  that  when  they  exist 
in  limited  quantities,  the  portion  of  colored  light  which  they  reflect  to  the 
eye  is  insufficient  to  produce  sensation ;  that  is,  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  per- 
ception of  the  color.  Almost  all  semi-transparent  bodies  are  examples  of  this. 
Let  a  champagne  glass  be  filled  with  sherry,  or  other  wine  of  that  color.  At  the 
thickest  part,  near  the  top  of  the  glass,  the  wine  will  strongly  exhibit  its  pecu- 
liar color,  but  as  the  glass  tapers,  and  its  thickness  is  diminished,  this  color 
win  become  more  faint  and,  at  the  lowest  point,  it  will  almost  disappear,  seem- 
ing nearly  as  transparent  as  water. 

Now  let  a  glass  tube,  of  very  small  bore,  be  dipped  in  the  same  wine,  and 
the  finger  being  ap]died  to  the  upper  end,  let  it  be  raised  from  the  liquid,  the 
wine  wiU  remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  and  if  it  be  looked  at  through  the  tube 
I  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  water  and  to  be  colorless.  In 
this  ease  there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  the  wine  in  the  tube  has  actually  the  same 
cobr  as  the  liquid  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part,  but  existing  <mly  in  a 
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small  quantity,  that  color  is  transmitted  to  the  eye  so  faintly  as  to  be  inefficient 
in  producing  perception. 

The  water  of  the  sea  exhibits  another  remarkable  example  of  this  effect. 
If  we  look  into  the  sea  where  the  water  has  considerable  depth,  we  find  that 
its  color  is  a  peculiar  tint  of  green ;  but  if  we  take  up  a  glass  of  the  water 
which  thus  appears  green,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly  limpid  and  colorless.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the  color  is  too  small  to  be  perceivable ;  while  the 
great  mass  of  water,  viewed  when  we  look  into  the  deep  sea,  throws  up  the 
color  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  decided  perception  of  it. 

The  atmosphere  is  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  the  color,  from  even  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  is  too  faint  to  be  perceptible.  Hence  the  air  which 
fills  an  apartment,  or  which  immediately  surrounds  us  when  abroad  appears 
colorless  and  transparent.  But  when  we  behold  the  immense  mass  of  atmo- 
sphere through  which  we  view  the  firmament,  tlie  color  is  reflected  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  produce  distinct  perception.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  that 
so  great  an  extent  of  air  should  be  exhibited  to  us  as  that  which  forms  the 
whole  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  Distant  mountains  appear  blue, 
not  because  that  is  their  color,  but  because  it  is  the  color  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen. 

Although  the  preceding  observations  belong  more  properly  to  optics  than  to 
our  present  subject,  yet  still,  since  the  exhibition  of  color  is  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  body,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  foreign  to 
an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  The  mindun- 1 
accustomed  to  physical  inquiries  finds  it  difficult  to  admit  that  a  thing  so  light, 
attenuated,  impalpable,  and  apparently  spiritual  as  air,  should  be  composed  of 
parts  whose  leading  properties  are  identical  with  those  of  the  most  solid  and  ada- 
mantine masses.  The  knowledge  that  we  ^e^  the  air  must,  at  least,  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  admission  of  the  truth  ^  this  proposition  that  '*  air  is  a  body " 

WEIGHT  OF  AIR. 

Among  the  properties  which  are  observed  to  appertun  to  matter,  and  which 
as  far  as  we  know  are  inseparable  from  it,  in  whatever  form,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  it  exists,  weight  and  inertia  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  To 
be  convinced,  therefore,  that  air  is  material,  we  ought  to  ascertain  whether  it 
possesses  those  properties.  We  shall  have  frequent  and  numerous  proofs  of 
this  ;  but  it  will  at  present  be  convenient  to  demonstrate  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  shall  be  warranted  in  assuming  it  in  s6me  of  the  explanations  which 
we  shall  have  to  offer. 

The  most  direct  proof  that  air  has  weight,  is  the  fact  that  if  a  quantity  of  it 
be  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  it  will  require  a  definite  weight  to 
counterpoise  it  in  the  opposite  scale.  By  the  aid  of  certain  pneumatical  en- 
gines, the  nature  of  wluch  will  be  explained  hereafter,  but  the  <^ration  and 
effects  of  which  will  for  the  present  be  assumed,  this  may  be  experimeotally 
established. 

Let  a  vessel  containing  about  two  quarts,  be  formed  of  thin  copper,  with  a 
narrow  neck,  in  which  is  placed  a  stop-cock,  by  turning  which  the  vessel  may 
be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Let  two  instruments  be  provided  called  sji*  | 
inges ;  one,  the  exhaustin?  syringe,  and  the  other  the  condensing  syringe- 
Let  the  exhausting  syringe  be  screwed  upon  the  neck  of  the  vessel  and  let  ^e 
stop-cock  be  opened  so  £at  the  interior  of  the  vessel  shall  have  free  communica' 
tion  with  the  bottom  of  the  syringe ;  if  the  syrince  be  now  worked,  a  large  portion 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  from  it.  When  this  has 
been  done,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  to  prevent  the  re-admission  of  air,  and  let 
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the  vessel  be  detached  from  the  syringe.  Let  it  then  be  placed  in  the  dish  of 
a  well-constructed  balance  and  accurately  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  op- 
posite scale.  The  weight  which  is  thus  counterpoised  is  that  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  small  portion  of  air  which  remains  in  it,  if  the  latter  hAte  any  weight. 
Let  the  stop-cock  be  now  opened  and  the  external  air  will  be  immediately  heard 
nishing  into  the  vessel. 

When  a  small  quantity  has  been  thus  admitted  let  the  stop-cock  be  again 
closed.  It  win  be  found  that  the  copper  vessel  is  now  heavier,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, than  it  was  before  the  air  was  admitted,  for  the  arm  of  the  J)alance  from 
which  it  is  suspended  will  be  observed  to  preponderate.  Let  such  additional 
weights  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  as  will  restore  equilibrium,  *the  stop- 
cock being  now  once  more  opened,  the  air  will  be  observed  to  rush  in  as  be- 
fore, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  as  much  has  passed  into  the  vessel  as  it 
contained  before  the  exhausting  S3nr)nge  was  applied.  The  weight  of  the  ves- 
sel will  now  be  observed  to  be  further  increased,  the  end  of  the  beam  from 
which  it  is  suspended  preponderating. 

These  facts  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  proofs  that  air  has  weight ;  but  the  ex- 
periment may  be  carried  further.  Let  the  condensing  syringe  be  now  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  and  let  the  stop-cock  in  the  neck  be  opened  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  bottom  of  the  syringe. 
The  construction  of  this  inetrument  is  such  that  by  working  it  an  increased 
qnintity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  the  vessel  to  any  extent  which  the  strength 
of  the  vessel  is  capable  of  bearing.  A  considerably  increased  quantity  of  air 
being  thus  deposited  in  the  vessel,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  escape.  The  vessel  being  detached  from  the  syringe,  is  restored  to 
the  dish  of  the  balance :  the  weights  which  counterpoised  it  before  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  air  was  forced  in  still  remaining  unchanged  in  the  opposite 
scale.  The  vessel  will  now  no  longer  remain  counterpoised,  but  will  prepon- 
derate, and  will  require  an  increased  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  to  restore 
it  to  equilibrium. 

In  this  experiment,  we  see  that  every  increase  which  is  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  contained  in, a  vessel  produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
weight,  and  that  every  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  it  contains  produces  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  its  weight.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  air  which  is 
introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  vessel  has  weight,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
amount  of  its  weight  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  is  increased  or  diminished. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  many  other  instances  of  the  gravitation  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  we  shall  for  the  present  assume  the  principle  that  air  has 
weight,  founded  on  the  experimental  proof  just  given. 

INERTIA  OF  AIR. 

That  air,  in  common  with  all  other  bodies,  possesses  the  quality  of  inertia, 
Dumerotts  familiar  effects  make  manifest.  Among  the  effects  which  betray  this 
quality  in  solid  bodies,  is  the  fact  that  when  one  solid  body  puts  another  in 
nwtion,  the  former  loses  as  much  force  as  the  latter  receives.  This  loss  of 
force  is  called  resistance,  and  is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  inertia,  or  inability 
in  either  the  striking  or  struck  body  to  call  into  existence  more  force  in  a  given 
direction  than  previously  existed.  When  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  free  from 
wind,  the  particles  of  air  nuiintain  their  position,  and  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  If 
a  soUd  body,  presenting  a  broad  surface,  be  moved  through  the  air  in  this 
*|^,  it  must,  as  it  moves,  drive  before  it  and  put  in  motion  those  parts  of  the 
ur  which  lie  in  the  space  through  which  it  passes.  Now,  if  the  air  had  no 
mertia,  it  would  require  no  force  to  impart  Uiis  motion  to  Uiem,  and  to  drive 
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them  before  the  moving  solid ;  and  as  no  force  would  in  that  case  be  imparted 
to  the  air,  so  no  force  wo^  be  lost  by  the  solid  ;  in  other  words,  the  solid 
would  suffer  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

But  every  one's  experience  proves  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Open  an  um- 
brella and  attempt  to  carry  it  along  swifUy  with  its  concave  side  presented  for- 
ward— ^it  will  immediately  be  felt  to  be  opposed  by  a  very  cimsiderable  re- 
sistance, and  to  require  a  great  force  to  draw  it  along.  Yet  this  force  ia  noth- 
ing more  than  what  is  necessary  to  push  the  air  before  the  umbrella. 

On  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  propelled  with  any  considerable  speed,  we  feel 
on  the  calmest  day  a  breeze  directed  ffom  the  stem  to  the  stem.    This  arises 
from  the  sensation  produced  by  our  body  dispilacing  the  air  as  we  are  earned  | 
through  it. 

It  is  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  effect  to  the  wings  of  biids. 
Were  it  possible  for  a  bird  to  Uve  without  respiratiott,  and  in  a  space  void  of 
air,  it  would  no  longer  have  the  power  oi  flight.  The  plvmage  of  the  wings 
being  spread,  beating  with  a  broad  surface  on  the  atmosphere  beneath  them, 
is  resisted  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  air  forma  a  fulcrum,  as 
it  were,  <hi  which  the  bird  rises  by  the  leverage  of  its  wings. 

As  a  body  at  rest  manifests  its  inertia  by  tlM  resistance  which  it  oflers  when 
put  in  motion,  so  a  body  in  motion  eidiibits  the  same  quality  Inr  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  a  body  at  rest.  We  have  seen  ezamplejB  of  the  resiatance 
which  the  atmosphere  at  rest  offers  to  a  body  in  motion  ;  but  the  force  with 
which  the  atmosphere  in  motion  acts  upon  a  body  at  rest  is  exhibited  by  ex- 
amples far  more  numerous  and  striking.  Wind  is  nothing  more  than  moving 
air ;  and  i^  force,  like  that  of  every  otl^r  body,  depends  on  the  quantity  moved, 
and  the  speed  of  the  motion*  Every  examt^e,  therefore,  of  the  eflects  of  the 
power  of  wind,  is  an  example  of  the  inertia  of  atmospheric  air.  In  a  wind- 
mill, the  moving  force  of  all  the  heavy  parts  oi  the  machinery  is  derived  from 
the  moving  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
work  to  which  the  miU  is  applied  is  overcome  by  the  same  power.  A  ship 
is  propelled  through  the  deep,  and  the  deep  itself  is  agitated  and  raised  in 
waves  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  in  motion.  As  the  velocity  increases, 
the  force  becomes  more  iiresistible,  and  we  find  buildings  totter,  trees  torn 
from  the  roots,  and  eveo  the  solid  earth  its^  yield  before  the  force  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

DfPINVTIUJIILITT   OF  AIK. 

Since  air  may  be  seen  and  feU-'-mct  il  has  eolor  and  weigh;^*-«nd  aince 
it  opposes  resistance  when  acted  upon,  and  strikes  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  the  speed  of  its  motion — ^we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  has  quali- 
ties which  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  material  substances ;  but  one  other 
quality  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  peiliaps  decides  its  title  to  materiality 
more  unanswerably  than  any  of  die  others.  -  Air  is  inq^etrable ;  it  enjoys 
th^t  peculiar  property  of  matter  by  which  it  refuses  admission  to  any  other 
I  \  tfpdy  to  the  space  it  occupies^  until  it  quit  that  space.    This  property  air  pos- 
^  Sf^s^es  as  positively  as  adamant.    The  difficulty  which  is  commonly  feb  in 
onp^^Yiog  tbe  impenetrabili^  of  substances  of  this  nature  arises  partly  from 
^oi}|^4il}g  the  quality  of  impenetrability  with  that  of  hardness,  and  partly 
c«  ^o{  ft^f^nding  to  the  fact  that,  when  a  body  moves  duough  the  air,  it 

con-  \b  jili  before  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel  moving  through  the 

from  •  ^te  tl^  ftwid. 

drives^  ''le);  ^  Med  with  air,  and  tied  at  the  mouth:  we  shall  then  be  able 

water  V^  \  contains  as  distincUy  as  if  the  bladder  were  fiUed  widt  a  solid 
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body.  We  sliall  find  it  impossible,  so  long  as  the  m  is  prerented  from  es- 
caping, to  press  the  sides  of  the  bladder  together ;  and  if  the  bladder  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  severe  pressure  as  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  it 
will  burst  before  the  air  will  allow  it  to  collapse. 

That  air  will  not  allow  the  entrance  of  another  body  intq  the  space  where 
it  is  present,  may  also  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  a  glass  vessel  open  at  the  end  A,  and  having  a  short  tube 
from  the  bottom,  furnished  with  a  stopcock  C.  Let  D  E,  fig.  2,  be  another 
glass  vessel  containing  water.  On  the  surface  of  this  water  let  a  small  piece 
of  cork  F  fioat.  Let  the  vessel  A  B,  having  the  stopcock  C  closed,  be  now 
inverted ;  let  its  mouth  A  be  placed  over  the  cork  F,  and  let  it  thus  be  pressed 
to  any  depth  in  the  reservoir  D  £.  If  the  air  in  A  B  were  capable  of  permit- 
ting the  entrance  of  another  body  into  the  space  in  which  it  is  present,  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  D  E  would  now  enter  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  A,  and 
rising  in  it,  would  stand  at  the  same  level  within  the  vessel  A  B  as  that  which 
it  has  without  it.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  When  the  vessel  A 
B  is  pressed  into  the  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  will  be 
observed  still  near  the  mouth  A,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
cork  which  floats  upon  it,  and  as  ia  represented  in  fig.  3.    It  appears,  there- 
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fore,  manifestly,  that  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  water  is  excluded  from  the 
▼essel  A  B.  That  this  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  air  included  in  the  ves- 
sel, in  proved  by  opening  the  stopcock  G,  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape.  By 
the  esublished  principles  of  hydrostatics,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the 
vessel  A  B  exerts  an  upward  pressure  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  that  sur- 
face below  the  surface  of  the  water  exterior  to  the  vessel  A  B.  This  pressure 
acting  upon  the  air  enclosed  in  ^  vessel  A  B,  forces  it  out  the  moment  the 
stopcock  C  is  opened,  and  immediately  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B 
lises  to  the  level  of  the  surface  without  it. 

We  have  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  remains  nearly  at 
the  mouth  of  that  vessel  when  it  is  plunged  in  the  reservoir.  It  would  remain 
exactly  at  the^nouth  if  air  were  incompressible  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  fluid 
is  highly  compressible,  allowing  itself  to  be  forced  into  reduced  dimensions  by 
the  application  of  adequate  mechanical  force.  It  is  necessary,  however,  not 
to  confound  compress&ility  with  penetrabili^.  So  far  from  Uiese  qualities 
being  identical,  the  one  implies  the  absence  of  the  other.  A  body  is  compres- 
sible when  the  forcible  intrusion  of  another  body  into  the  space  within  which 
it  is  confined  causes  its  particles  to  retreat  and  to  accommodate  their  ar- 
rangement to  the  more  limited  space  within  which  they  are  compelled  to 
exist. 

The  very  fact  of  their  thus  retreating  before  the  intruding  body  is  a  distinct 
nianifestation  of  their  impenetrability.    If  they  were  penetrable,  the  body 
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would  enter  the  space  in  which  they  were  confined,  withoat  driving  them  be- 
fore it,  or  otherwise  disturbing  their  arrangement. 

ELASTICITT   AND   COMPRESSIBllITT   OF   AIR. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  elasticity  of  air  must 
be  equal  to  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  confine  it  within  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies.    Let  us  suppose  that  A  B,  fig.  4,  is  a  cylinder,  having  a  piston  P  fitting 


air-tight  at  the  top  ;  and  let  us  imagine  that  this  piston  P  is  not  acted  upon  bj 
any  external  force  having  a  tendency  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  If  the  cylinder 
below  the  piston  be  filled  with  air,  this  air  will  have  a  tendency,  by  virtue  of 
ito  elasticity,  to  expand  into  a  wider  space,  and  this  tendency  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  on  all  parts  of  the  surfaces  which  con- 
fine it.  The  piston  P  will  therefore  be  subject  to  a  force  tending  to  displace 
it  and  drive  it  from  the  cylinder,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it.  Now,  if  this  piston  be  not  subject  to  the 
action  of  a  force  directed  inward,  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  pressure  thus 
exerted  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  it  cannot  maintain  its  position.  If  it  be 
subject  to  an  inward  force  of  less  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  then  the 
latter  will  prevail,  and  the  piston  be  forced  out.  If  it  be  subject  to  an  inward 
force  greater  in  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  then  the  former  will  prevail, 
and  the  piston  will  be  forced  in,  the  air  being  compelled  to  retreat  within  a 
more  confined  space.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  the  piston  maintain  its  posi* 
lion,  except  when  it  is  subject  to  an  inward  pressure  exactly  equal  to  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder. 

The  property  of  elasticity  renders  it  necessary  that,  in  whatever  state  air 
exist,  it  shall  be  restrained  by  adequate  forees  of  some  definite  amount,  and 
which  serve  as  antagonist  principles  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dilatation  which 
the  elastic  property  implies.  In  all  cases  which  fsdl  under  common  obser- 
vation, air  is  either  restrained  by  the  resistance  of  solid  surfaces,  or  it  is  pressed 
by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  mass  of  atmosphere  placed  above  it.  It  waj 
be  asked,  however,  whether  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  extent  of  our 
atmosphere  is  infinite  :  for  that,  as  we  ascend  in  it,  the  weight  of  the  superior 
mass  of  air  must  be  gradually  and  unceasingly  lessened,  and  therefore  the 
force  which  resists  the  expansive  principle  being  removed  by  degrees,  the  fluid 
will  spread  through  dimensions  which  are  subject  to  no  limitation.  Although 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  considerations  lead  us  justly  to  conclude  that 
our  atmosphere  extends  to  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  that  the 
higher  strata  of  it  are  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  not  only  exceeds  the  pow- 
ers of  art  to  imitate,  but  even  outstrips  the  powers  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive ;  yet  still  the  understanding  can  suggest  a  definite  limit  to  this  expansion. 
Numerous  physical  analogies  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  divisibility  of  matter 
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has  a  limit,  or  that  all  material  substances  consist  of  ultimate  constituent  par- 
ticles or  atoms,  which  admit  of  no  further  subdivision,  and  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  which  the  form  and  properties  of  the  various  species  of  bodies 
depend. 

Now  those  ultimate  particles  of  the  air  are  endued  with  a  certain  definite 
weight,  because  it  is  the  aggregate  of  their  weights  which  form  the  weight  of 
any  mass  of  air.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as 
air  expands,  its  elastic  force  is  diminished ;  and  therefore,  if  it  continue  to 
expand,  it  will  at  length  attain  a  state  of  attenuation  in  which  the  disposition 
of  its  constituent  particles  to  separate  by  their  elasticity  is  so  far  diminished 
as  not  to  exceed  the  gravity  of  those  constituent  particles  themselves.  In  this 
state  the  two  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  elastic  force  being  neutral- 
ized, the  particles  will  no  longer  be  dilated. 

In  these  observations  we  have  assumed  a  principle  which  is  of  the  last 
importance  in  pneumatics,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  basis  of  this  part  of  physical  science,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  power  of 
transmitting  pressure  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  hydrostatics.  This  latter 
principle,  indeed,  abo  extends  to  elastic  fluids ;  and  sdl  the  consequences  of 
the  free  transmission  of  pressure  which  do  not  also  involve  the  supposition  of 
incompressibility,  are  applicable  to  elastic  fluids  with  as  much  truth  as  to 
liquids.  But  the  principle  to  which  we  now  more  especially  refer,  and  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  form  of  body,  and  neces- 
sary to  render  definite  the  notion  of  their  elasticity,  may  be  announced  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'*  The  elastic  force  of  any  given  portion  of  air  is  augmented  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  space  within  which  it  is  enclosed  is  diminished  ; 
and  its  elastic  force  is  diminished  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  space 
through  which  it  is  allowed  to  expand  is  augmented.'' 

Pig.  5.  Fig. «. 


To  explain  this,  let  A  B  C  D,  fiff.  5,  be  conceived  to  be  a  cylinder,  in  which  a 
piston,  A  6,  moves  air  tight,  and  without  friction,  and  let  us  suppose  the  distance 
of  the  lower  surface,  A  B,  of  the  piston,  from  the  bottom,  D  C,  of  the  cylinder,  to 
be  12  inches.  Let  air  be  imagined  to  be  enclosed  below  the  piston,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  elastic  force  of  this  air  is  such  as  to  press  the  pistpn  with  a  force 
of  16  ozs.  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that,  to  maintain  the 
piston  in  its  place,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  pressed  downward  with  an 
equivalent  force  of  16  ozs.  Now  let  the  force  upon  the  piston  be  doubled,  or  let 
the  piston  be  loaded  with  a  pressure  of  32  ounces.  .The  inward  pressure  pre- 
^^^iling  over  the  elasticity,  the  piston  will  immediately  be  forced  toward  D  C, 
but  will  cease  to  move  at  a  certain  distance,  A  B,  fig.  6,  from  the  bottom.  Now, 
if  this  distance  A  D  be  measured,  it  wUl  be  found  to  be  exactly  6  inches.  The 
air  has,  therefore,  contracted  itself  into  half  its  former  dimensions. 
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Since  tho  piston  is  sustained  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  6,  it  foIlowB 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  piston, 
A  B ;  and,  therefore,  Uiat  the  air  included  in  the  cylinder  acqtdres  double  its 
original  elasticity  when  it  is  compressed  into  half  its  original  bulk. 

Let  the  piston  be  now  loadea  with  three  times  its  original  weight,  or  48 
ounces ;  it  will  be  observed  to  descend  into  the  cylinder,  and  further  to  com- 
press the  air,  until  its  distance  from  the  bottom  is  reduced  to  4  inches.  At 
that  distance  it  will  rest,  being  balanced  by  the  increased  elastici^  of  the  air: 
this  air  is  now  compressed  into  one  third  of  its  original  bulk,  and  it  has  three 
times  its  qriginal  elastic  force. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  whatever  proportion  the  weight  of  the  piston  be 
augmented,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  distance  from  the  bottom  at  which 
it  will  rest  in  equilibrium  be  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  space  into  which  it  is  com- 
pressed is  diminished. 

Let  us,  again,  suppose  the  piston  to  be  loaded  with  sixteen  ounces,  and  to 
be  balanced,  as  in  fig.  5,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  12  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  But  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder  continued  upward 
to  a  height  exceeding  24  inches ;  let  the  weight  upon  the  piston  be  now  re- 
duced to  eight  ounces.  Since  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  the  piston  was 
capable  of  supporting  sixteen  ounces,  it  will  now  prevail  against  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  eight  ounces.  The  piston  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  cylin- 
der until  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  so  far  diminished'  by  expansion  that  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  no  more  than  eight  ounces ;  the  piston  will  then  remain 
in  equilibrium.  If  the  height  of  the  piston  above  the  bottom  be  now  measured, 
it  wdl  be  found  to  be  24  inches,  that  is,  double  its  former  height ;  the  air  has, 
therefore,  expanded  to  double  its  former  dimensions,  and  is  reduced  to  half  its 
former  elasticity. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  weight  upon  the  piston  were  re- 
duced to  four  ounces,  or  a  fourth  of  its  original  amount,  the  piston  would  rise  to  fov 
times  its  original  height,  or  48  inches,  before  it  would  be  capable  of  balancing 
the  reduced  elasticity  of  the  air.  Thus,  by  expanding  to  four  times  its  primi- 
tive dimensions,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  primitive 
amount. 

By  like  experiments,  it  .is  easy  to  see  how  the  general  law  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  whatever  prdt>ortion  the  weight  of  the  piston  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  exactly  will  the  space  filled  by  the  air 
which  balances  it  be  diminished  or  increased. 

The  preceding  illustration  has  been  selected  with  a  view  rather  to  make  the 
property  itself  intelligible,  than  as  a  practical  experimental  proof  of  it.  The 
use  of  pistons  moveiS)le  in  cylinders  is  attended  with  inconvenience  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  effects'  of  friction,  and  the  difficulties  of  making 
due  allowance  for  them.  There  is,  however,  another  method  of  bringing  the 
law  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which  is  not  less  direct,  and  is  more  satisfactory. 

Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  7,  be  a  glass  tube  curved  at  one  end,  B  C,  and  haying 
the  short  leg,  C  D,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  its  extremity ;  let  the  leg  B  A 
be  more  thim  60  inches  in  length.  The  stop-cock  D  being  opened  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  communication  with  the  air,  and  the  mouth  A  of  the  longer  leg 
being  also  open,  let  as  much  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  as  will  fill  the 
curved  part  B  C,  and  rise  to  a  small  height  in  each  leg.  By  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury  £  and  F  will  stand  at  the  same  level. 
Let  the  stop-cock  D  be  now  closed,  the  levels  £  F  will  still  remain  undis- 
turbed. When  the  stop-cock  D  was  opened,  the  surface  F  sustained  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  continued  from  F  upward  as  far  as 
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the  atmosphere  extends.  But  the  stop-cock  D  beinff  closed,  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  all  the  air  above  that  point  is  intercepted ;  and,  consequently,  the 
surface  F  can  sustain  no  pressure  arising  from  weight,  except  the  amount  of 
the  weight  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  included  between  F  and  D,  which  is 
altogetli^r  insignificant.  But  the  air  thus  included  presses  on  the  surface  F 
by  its  elasticity ;  and  the  amount  of  this  pressure  b  equal  to  the  force  which 
confined  the  air  within  the  space  F  D  before  the  stop-cock  was  ck)sed :  but 
this  force  was  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  D ;  and  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F  is  equal  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Now  the  other  surface,  £,  the  end  A  of  the  tube  being  open,  is  subject  to 
the  atmospheric  jnressure.  Thus  the  two  surfaces,  F  and  £,  of  the  mercury, 
are  each  subject  to  a  pressure  arising  from  a. different  quality  of  atmosphere ; 
the  one  F,  being  pressed  by  its  elasticity,  and  the  other,  £,  being  pressed  by 
its  weight.  These  pressures  being  equal,  the  surfaces  F  and  £  continue  at  the 
same  level. 


Big.?. 
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The  method  of  ascertaining  experimentally,  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter ;  meanwhile,  it  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  assume  this  pressure  as  known. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface 
E  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in 
height  resting  on  the  surface  £ :  the  force  with  which  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
confined  in  D  F  presses  on  the  surface  F  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
ft  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
on  the  surface  £  is  transmitted  by  the  mercury  to  the  surface  F  and  balances 
the  elastic  force  just  mentioned.  Let  the  position  of  the  surface  F  be  marked 
upon  the  tube,  and  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  leg  at  A.  The  in- 
creased pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  this  mercury  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Binrface  F,  and  will  prevail  over  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  air ;  this 
surface  will  therefore  rise  toward  D,  compressing  the  air  into  a  smaller  space. 
Let  the  mercuiy  continue  to  be  poured  in  at  A,  until  the  surface  F  rise  to  F', 
fig.  8,  the  middle  point  between  the  end  D  of  the  tube,  and  its  first  position 
f'  The  air  included  is  thus  compressed  into  half  its  former  dimensions,  and 
its  elasticity  will  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  sur- 
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face  A  is  pressed  upward  against  it :  this  force  is  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  leg  B  A  above  the  level  of  F  together  wiUi  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  top  G  of  the  column.  Let  a  horizont^  line  be 
drawn  from  the  surface  F',  to  the  leg  B  A,  and  let  the  column  G  H  be  meas- 
ured ;  its  height  will  be  found  to  be  accurately  30  inches,  and  its  weight  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  force  with  which  F  is 
pressed  upward  is,  therefore,  equal  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  to 
double  the  force  with  which  F,  in  fig.  7,  was  pressed  upward.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F,  fig.  8,  is  double 
its  former  elasticity  when  filling  the  space  D  F^  fig.  7.  Thus,  when  the  air  is 
compressed  into  half  its  volume  its  elasticity  is  doubled. 

In  like  manner,  if  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  A  until  the  air  included 
in  the  shorter  leg  is  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  bulk,  the  compressing  force  will 
be  found  to  be  three  times  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  so  on. 

That  the  elasticity  of  the  air  which  surrounds  us  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere,  has  been  proved  incidentally  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periment. Indeed,  this  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  must  appear  evi- 
dent upon  the  slightest  consideration,  and  which  is  manifested  by  innumerable 
familiar  elSects.  If  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  around  us  were  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  yield  and  suffer  itself  to  be  com- 
pressed until  it  acquired  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  weight.  If  it  were 
greater  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  over- 
come that  weight,  and  would  press  the  atmosphere  upward  until,  by  expand- 
ing, its  elasticity  were  reduced  to  equality  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  these  effects  are  continually  going  forward. 

The  incumbent  atmosphere  is  subject  to  continual  fluctuations  in  weight,  as 
will  hereafter  be  proved,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  which  surrounds  us  is 
continually  undergoing  corresponding  contractions  and  expansions,  ever  ac- 
commodating its  elasticity  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains.  Also  this  stra- 
tum of  air  is  itself  subject  to  changes  of  elasticity  from  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture proceeding  firom  Uie  earth  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  These  changes  pro- 
duce a  necessity  for  expansion  and  contraction  in  it,  even  while  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere  remains  unchanged;  but  the  full  development  of 
this  last  consideration  belongs  to  the  theory  of  heat  rather  than  to  our  present 
subject. 

An  open  vessel  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  empty,  is,  in  fact,  filled  with 
air ;  and  when  any  solid  or  liquid  is  placed  in  it,  so  much  of  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled as  occupied  the  space  into  which  the  solid  or  liquid  entered.  If  such  a 
vessel  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere 
will  act  upon  every  part  of  the  exterior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate 
to  its  weight.  The  air  which  is  enclosed  in  the  vessel  will,  however,  act  on 
the  interior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  its  elasticity.  Accord- 
ing 10  what  has  already  been  explained,  this  elasticity  is  equal  to  the  pressure ; 
and)  therefore,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  press  the  sides  of  the  vessel  outward 
exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  tending  to 
press  them  inward.  These  two  forces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  vessel  is 
circumstanced  exactly  as  if  neither  of  them  acted  upon  it. 

When  the  operation  and  properties  of  some  pneumatical  instruments  hare 
been  explained,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  many  other  efifects  of  the 
elasticity  of  air. 
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At  a  Tery  early  period  of  astronomical  inqauy  it  was  obsenred  that  the 
spaces  which  intenrene  in  the  solar  system  between  planet  .and  planet  aug- 
ment in  a  double  proportion  as  the  planets  recede  from  the  sun.  Thus  the 
space  between  Mercury  and  Venus  is  oidy  half  that  which  intenrenes  between 
Yenos  and  the  earth.  The  latter,  again,  is  only  half  that  which  separates  this 
planet  from  Mars.  In  like  manner,  the  space  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is 
only  half  Uie  space  between  Saturn  and  Herschel.  To  this  remarkable  law, 
however,  a  conspicuous  exception  was  noticed  by  Kepler,  and  was  more  em- 
phatically insisted  upon  and  more  strictly  demonstrated  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  by  Bode  of  Berlin.  'Wliile  the  spaces  wh^ch  successively 
intervene  between  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars,  are  con- 
tinually in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  that  which  intervenes  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  instead  of  being  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  law  thus 
indicated*— double  the  space  between  Mars  and  the  earth — ^is,  in  fact,  nearly 
six  times  that  space.  A  planet,  therefore,  which  would  move  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  at  a  distance  beyond  Mars  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  Man 
firom  the  earth,  would  complete  the  system ;  for  dien  there  would  be  between 
8och  a  planet  and  Jupiter  twice  the  space  which  would  intervene  between  it 
and  Mars.  The  presence  of  such  a  planet  would  then  remove  all  exception  in 
the  system  to  this  law  of  increasinjpf  distance.  Professor  Bode  ventured  to 
predict  that  a  planet  would  at  some  rature  period  be  diacovered  revolving  in 
that  position ;  and  even  if  no  such  planet  were  diacovered,  he  maintained  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  the  inference  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  a  planet  did 
esdst  in  such  a  position. 

There  is  an  instinctivis  faith  in  the  harmony  and  universality  of  nature's 
Isws  i  and  when  we  behold  in  any  of  them  a  gkring  exception,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  anticipate  that  such  exception  is  only  apparent,  and  that  by  increased 
knowledge  we  shall  discover  that  the  law  is  in  reality  universal. 

This  remarkable  prediction,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomeis  to  those  quarters  of  the  firmament  where  the  suspected 
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planets  ought  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century,  Piazzi, 
an  Italian  astronomer,  had  his  attention  engaged  by  a  small  star  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  which  he  thought  presented  peculiar  appearances.  He  obserred 
it  accordingly  from  night  to  night,  and  soon  found  tluU  it  had  a  motion  among 
the  fixed  stars^  which  was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  it  could  be  a 
body  of  that  class.  In  short,  he  soon  discovered  that  this  object  was  a  trae 
planet,  and  aflerward  applpng  to  the  observations  made  upon  it  the  usual 
methods  Of  calculation,  he  found  that  it  moved  in  the  solar  system  round  the 
sun  in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  such  a  position  that  its  distance 
from  the  latter  was  double*  its  distance  from  the  former.  In  short,  it  appeared 
that  this  planet  filled  the  vacant  place. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  dis- 
covered the  planet  Pallas,  moving  nearly  at  the  same  distance.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  Harding,  also  at  Bremen,  discovered  Juno  ;  and  finally,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1807,  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  ^e  fourth  new  planet,  Vesta. 
Thus  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  present  century,  four  new  members  of 
the  solar  system  were  discovered,  presenting,  among  other  anomalous  circum- 
stances, the  spectacle  of  four  planets  ec^uidistant  from  the  sun,  and  therefore 
all  equally  filling  the  vacant  place  declared  to  exist  in  the  system  by  Kepler 
and  Bode.  As  these  four  planets  move  nearly  at  the  same  distance  firom  the 
sun,  they  also  have  nearly  equal  periods. 

The  analogy  prevailing  between  the  distances  of  the  planets,  indicated  by 
Bode  and  Kepler,  justified  the  expectation  of  the  discoveiy  of  a  single  planet : 
how,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  principle  indicated  by  this  analogy  with  the 
known  existence  of  four  such  bodies  ?  This  difiSculty  has  been  attempted  to 
be  removed  by  &e  hypothesis  that  the  four  new  planets  are,  in  fact,  fragments 
of  a  single  planet  which  has  been  broken !  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
such  a  catastrophe  as  the  fracture  of  a  planet  be  brought  about  ?  To  tlus  it  is 
answered  that  there  are  two  causes — the  possibility  and  reality  of  which  are 
not  disputed — either  of  which  might  produce  such  an  effect.  The  volcanic 
phenomena  developed  on  our  own  globe  indicate  to  us  the  existence  of  internal 
causes  which  may  easily  be  supposed  to  acquire  sufiicient  energy  to  cause  the 
explosion  of  the  planet.  The  intersection,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, by  innumerable  comets  rushing  among  the  planets  constantly  and  in  every 
direction,  renders  the  collision  of  such  a  body  with  a  planet  a  possible  occur- 
rence. Either  of  these  causes,  then,  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  supposed 
catastrophe,  and  both  being  possible,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether 
the  circumstances  attending  the  appearance,  condition,  and  motion,  of  the  new 
planets,  are  such  as  would  attend  the  fragments  of  a  single  planet  exploded  or 
broken  by  either  of  these  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  these  four  bodies 
recently  discovered  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 
Their  magnitudes  are  so  minute,  mat  astronomical  observers  as  yet  have  been 
unable  to  agree  as  to  their  dimensions ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  their  diameters 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles.  They  are  therefore  not  only 
incomparably  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  planets,  but  even  smaller  than  the 
satellites.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  Vesta  does  hot  exceed  the  twenty- 
five  ^ousandth  part  of  the  earth.  Herschel  states  that  the  diameter  of  Ceres 
cannot  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  that  of  Juno  is  under 
one  hundred  miles.  It  is  calculated  that  the  aggregate  of  the  volumes  of  all 
these  four  planets  united  would  not  exceed  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  bulk  of 
our  globe. 

This  minuteness  of  size  is  evidently  a  circumstance  that  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  fragments  of  a  single  planet ;  and  as  from  their  smallness  it  is 
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difficult  to  observe  these  planets  even  by  the  aid  of  telescopes,  it  seems  proba- 
ble there  may  be  other  fragments  revolving  round  the  sun  too  minute  to  be 
discovered. 

If  a  planet  were  broken  into  fragments,  whether  by  external  collision  or  by 
internal  explosion,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  fragments  into  which  it  would 
be  resolved  would  severally  revolve  round  the  sun  as  independent  planets. 
Their  orbits  would  be  all  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  orbit 
of  the  original  planet.  These  orbits,  however,  would  be  likely  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  original  planet  in  some  respects.  It  is  consistent  with  mechanical 
laws  that  these  orbits  should  some  of  them  be  incilined  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
the  general  plane  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  also  probable  that  these  orbits  or 
some  of  them,  might  be  more  eccentric  in  their  elliptical  character  than  the 
planetary  orbits  generally  are.  Now  vwe  find  on  examining  the  orbits  of  the 
four  new  planets,  that  they  partake  of  these  characters.  They  are  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  at  angles  so  considerable  that  they  are  the  only  planets  which  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  and  are  thence  called  ultra-zodiacal  planets.  The 
eccentricities  of  some  of  their  orbits  are  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  planets  generally. 

It  is  also  demonstrable  that  if  a  planet  were  broken  by  any  cause  the  orbits  of 
its  fragments  which  would  form  independent  planets  would  all  pass  through  a 
common  point.  Now  this  is  a  character  which  is  also  found  to  attach  to  the 
four  new  planets  generally. 

These  circumstances  would  themselves  afford  a  presumption  so  strong  in 
support  of  the  supposition  that  the  new  planets  are  in  fact  fragments  of  a  sin- 
gle planet  that  has  been  broken  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  moral  certainty 
—but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  favor  this  hypothesis. 

Appearances  have  been  observed  upon  these  planets  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  if  not  certain  that  they  are  not  like  the  other  bodies  of  the  sys- 
tem globular  but  that  they  are  irregular  in  their  form,  having  comers  and  angu- 
lar extremities.  This  fact  has  been  indicated  by  the  sudden  diminution  of 
their  light  when  the  angular  points  pass  the  line  of  vision. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Vesta,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  in  its  absolute 
magnitude,  appears,  nevertheless,  the  most  brilliant,  having  the  lustre  of  a  star 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude.  Sohr5ter,  for  this  reason,  was  led  to  the 
supposition  that  Vesta  was  a  self-luminous  body.  The  three  other  planets, 
which  are  greater  in  magnitude  than  Vesta,  have  the  appearance,  nevertheless, 
of  stars  of  £e  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude.  Ceres  would  seem  to  be  extremely 
irregular  in  its  shape,  since  its  light  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  is  reddish 
and  vivid,  sometimes  whitish  and  pale. 

The  atmospheric  circumstances  attending  these  bodies  are  very  remarkable. 
Cebes  and  Pallas,  especially,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  very  dense  atmo- 
spheres, which  extend  to  a  height  from  their  surface  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  greater  than  ours. 

The  light  of  Vesta  is  more  intense  and  white  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
new  planets.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  not  being  surrounded  by  any  nebu- 
losity. Schroter  affirms  that  he  saw  it  several  times  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
circumstance  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  brilliant  light  reflected  from  its 
surface  not  being  obscured  by  any  nebulous  envelope. 

The  planet  Juno  subtends  to  the  eye,  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  an  angle 
of  three  seconds.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color ;  and  Schrdter  discovered  around  it 
ui  atmo^here  which  he  considered  to  be  more  dense  than  any  of  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  old  planets.  Remarkable  and  sudden  changes  were  observed 
in  the  light  of  this  planet,  which  Schroter  first  attributed  to  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena upon  it,  but  which  have  been  since  ascribed  to  great  irregularity  in 
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its  form.  lie  imagined  also  that  its  appearance  afforded  indications  of  a  diur- 
nal rotation  in  twenty-seven  hours  :  this,  however,  has  not  been  confinned  bj 
subsequent  observation. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  Ceres  is  about  six  seconds :  it  is  an  object  of  a . 
ruddy  color,  appears  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude,  and  | 
is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  and 
shows  an  ill-defined  disk.  Schroter  found,  by  a  great  number  of  observations, 
that  the  heiffht  of  its  atmosphere  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  miles— that 
it  was  very  dense  near  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  more  attenuated  at  greater 
heights — and  that  it  was  subject  to  changes  which  produced  great  variations  in 
the  apparent  size  of  the  planet. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  about  the  year  1802,  immediately  after  the  discoveiy 
of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  undertook  a  series  of  observations  with  his  powerful  re- 
flecting telescopes,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  either  of  these  planets 
were  attended  by  satellites.  Many  minute  stars  appeared  near  the  disk  of 
Ceres,  but  none  exhibited  that  change  of  position  which  could  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  satellite.  His  observations  fully  corroborated  those  of  Schroter. 
He  says  that  when  viewed  with  a  power  of  550,  Ceres  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  haziness ;  the  breadth  of  the  coma  beyond  the  disk  moiy  amount  to  the 
extent  of  a  diameter  of  the  disk,  which  is  not  very  sharply  defined.  Were  the 
whole  coma  and  star  taken  together,  they  wotdd  be  at  least  three  times  as 
large  as  the  star.  The  coma  was  very  dense  near  the  nucleus,  but  lost  itself 
pretty  abruptly  on  the  outside,  though  a  gradual  diminution  was  still  very  per- 
ceptible. 

The  planet  Pallas  has  a  ruddy  appearance,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Ceres. 
It  is  surrounded  also  by  a  nebulosity,  but  not  so  extensive.  The  height  of  its 
atmosphere,  according  to  Schroter,  is  about  450  miles,  bein?  two  thirds  of  that 
of  Ceres.  The  light  of  the  planet  is  eminently  subject  to  mose  sudden  varia- 
tions which  have  been  taken  to  indicate  irregularity  of  form. 

Sir  William  Herschel  says,  in  speaking  of  Pallas :  "  I  cannot,  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  perceive  any  sharp 
termination  which  might  denote  a  disk ;  it  is,  rather,  what  I  would  call  a  nu- 
cleus. The  appearance  of  Pallas  is  cometary,  the  disk,  if  it  has  any,  being 
ill-defined.  When  I  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  appears  like  a  much-com- 
pressed, extremely-small,  but  ill-defined,  planetairy  nebula.  With  a  twentv- 
foot  reflector,  power  477, 1  see  Pallas  well.  I  perceive  a  very  small  disk, 
with  a  coma  of  some  extent  about  it,  the  diameter  of  which  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  times  that  of  the  disk  alone."   These  observations  were  made  in  1802. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  actual  diameter  of 
the  new  planets,  Herschel  estimating  all  of  them  to  be  considerably  under  200 
miles,  while  Schroter  maintains  that  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  our  moon. 
This  diversity  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  planets, 
their  great  distance,  and  the  undefined  appearance  they  have,  owing  to  the 
nebulosity  which  surrounds  them. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  the  theory  which  explains  them  hj 
the  supposition  that  they  are  fragments  of  a  broken  planet,  when  we  shall  refer 
to  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones. 
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CorrespcudeBce  between  the  Tidee  aod  Ffaaiea  of  the  McwD  shown  by  Kepler.--EiToneoiu 
NodoQ  of  the  Mood's  Inflaeooe.— Actaal  Manner  in  which  the  Moon  operatea.-^Infliience  of  the 
Son.— Combined  Action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. — Spring  Tidea. — Coonter-action  of  the  Son  and 
Hoon^-Neap  Tidea.— Priming  and  Lagging  of  the  Tidea.— Discoariona  at  the  Britidi  Aaaocia- 
tioD.— Whewell'a  Beaearchea— Effi9ct  of  Continenti  and  Idandaon  the  Tidea.— Oeneral  Frogreaa 
of  ihe  Qreat  Tidal  Wave.— Velocity  of  the  Tidal  Wave.— Range  of  the  Tide. 
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The  pbenmnena  of  the  t^des  of  the  ocean  are  too  remarkable  and  important 
to  the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  mankind,  not  to  have  attracted  notice 
at  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. '  The  intervals  between  the 
epochs  of  high  and  low  water  ererywhere  corresponding  with  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon, 
anggesied  naturally  the  physical  connexion  between  these  two  effects,  and  in- 
I  dicated  the  probability  of  Uie  cause  of  the  tides  being  fomid  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon. 

\  Kbpler  devebped  this  idea,  and  demonstrated  the  close  connexion  of  these 
phenomena ;  bat  it  was  not  until  the  theory  of  oravitation  was  established 
by  Newton,  and  its  laws  folly  developed',  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tides 
were  clearly  explained,  and  shown  incontestably  to  depend  on  the  influence  of 
the  aim  and  moon. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  phjrsical  science  about  which  there  prevail  more 
emmeous  notiods  among  those  who  are  but  a  little  informed,  than  with  re- 
sp^^  to  the  tides.     A  common  idea  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon  draws 
the  waters  of  the  earth  toward  that  side  of  the  globe  on  which  the  moon  hap- 
pens to  be  placed,  and  that  consequently  they  are  heaped  up  on  that  side,  so 
that  the  oceans  and  seas  acquire  there  a  greater  depth  than  elsewhere  ;  and 
thus  it  is  attempted  to  be  established  that  high  water  will  take  place  under,  or 
I  nearly  under,  the  moon.     But  this  neither  corresponds  with  the  fact,  nor,  if  it 
I  <)i<l,  would  it  explain  it.     High  water  is  not  produced  merely  under  the  moon, 
I  hut  is  equaDy  produced  upon  those  parts  most  removed  from  the  moon.    Sup- 
Poae  a  meridian  of  the  earth  so  selected,  that,  if  it  were  continued  beyond  the 
Hnh,  its  plane  would  pass  through  the  moon ;  then  we  find  that,  sulriect  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  a  great  tidal  wave,  or  what  is  called  KigK  water^  will  be  formed 
00  both  sides  of  this  meridian  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  next  the  moon,  and 
on  the  aide  remote  from  the  moon.    As  the  moon  mores  in  her  monthly  course 
loimd  the  earth,  these  two  great  tidal  waves  follow  her.     They  are,  of 
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course,  separated  from  each  other  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
As  the  globe  reyolres  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  every  part  of  its 
surface  passes  successively  under  these  tidal  waves  ;  and  at  all  such  parts  as 
they  pass  under  them,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  high  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  places  there  are  two  tides  daily,  having  an  interval  of  about  twelve 
hours  between  them.  Now  if  the  common  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  tides 
were  well  founded,  there  would  be  only  one  tide  daily ;  viz.,  that  which  would 
take  place  when  the  moon  is  at  or  near  the  meridian. 

That  the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth  simply  considered  would  not  ex- 
plain the  tides,  is  easily  shoWn.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  mass  of  mat- 
ter on  the  earth,  including  the  waters  which  partially  cover  it,  were  attracted 
equally  by  the  moon ;  they  would  then  be  equally  drawn  toward  that  body,  and 
no  reason  would  exist  why  they  should  be  heaped  up  under  the  moon ;  for  lif  tbey 
were  drawn  with  the  same  force  as  that  with  which  the  solid  globe  of  the  earth 
under  them  is  drawn,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  waters 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  collect  toward  the  moon  than  the  solid  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  on  which  they  rest.  In  short,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
solid  and  fluid,  being  drawn  with  the  same  force,  would  equally  tend  toward 
the  moon ;  and  its  parts,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  would  preserve  among  them- 
selves the  same  relative  position  as  if  they  were  not  attracted  at  all. 

When  we  observe,  however,  in  a  mass  composed  of  various  particles  of  mat- 
ter, that  the  relative  arrangement  of  these  particles  is  disturbed,  some  being 
driven  in  certain  directions  more  than  others,  the  inference  is,  that  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  such  a  mass  must  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  different 
forces  ;  those  which  tend  more  than  others  in  a  certain  direction  being  driven 
with  a  proportionally  greater  force.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  the  earth, 
placed  under  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  Newton  showed  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  such,  that  its  attraction  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted 
object  diminishes,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  object  in- 
creases. The  exact  proportion  of  this  change  of  energy  of  the  attractive 
force,  is  technically  expressed  by  stating  that  it  is  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  attraction  which  any 
body  like  the  moon  would  exercise  at  any  proposed  distance,  is  four  times  that 
which  it  would  exercise  at  twice  the  distance ;  nine  times  that  which  it  would 
exert  at  three  times  the  distance ;  one  fourth  of  that  which  it  would  exercise 
at  half  the  distance,  and  one  nindi  of  that  which  it  would  exercise  at  one  third 
the  distance,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  have  an  arithmetical  rule,  by  which  we  can 
with  certainty  and  precision  say  how  the  attraction  of  the  moon  will  vary  with  any 
change  of  its  distance  from  the  attracted  object.  Let  us  see  how  this  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  moon^s  attraction  upon 
the  earth. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  represent  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  to  simplify 
the  explanation,  let  us  first  suppose  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  to  be  covered 
with  water.  Let  M,  the  moon,  be  placed  at  the  distance  K  L  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Now  it  will  be  very  apparent  that  the  various  pointe 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  at  diflerent  distances  from  the  moon,  M.    A  and  G  are 
more  remote  than  H ;  B  F  still  more  remote ;   C  and  £  more  distant  again, 
and  D  more  remote  than  all.    The  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  at  H 
is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  which  it  exercises  at  A  and  G,  and  still  greater 
than  that  which  it  produces  at  B  and  F ;  and  the  attraction  which  it  exercises  i 
at  D  is  least  of  all.    Now  this  attraction  equally  aflfects  matter  in  every  state  | 
and  condition.    It  affects  the  particles  of  fluid  as  well  as  solid  matter,  but  there  i 
is  this  diflerence  between  these  eflects ;  that  where  it  acts  upon  solid  matter,  | 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  at  different  distances  from  it,  and  therefore  i 
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subject  to  different  attractions,  it  will  not  disturb  the  relative  arrangement  of 
these  particles,  since  such  disturbances  or  disarrangements  are  prevented  by 
the  cohesion  which  characterizes  a  solid  body  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
fluid,  the  particles  of  which  are  mobile,  and  which,  when  solicited  by  different 
forces,  will  have  their  relative  arrangements  disturbed  in  a  corresponding 
manner. 

The  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  upon  the  shell  of  water  which  is 
collected  immediately  under  it  near  the  point  Z,  is  greater  than  that  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  globe  at  H  and  D  ;  consequently  there 
will  be  a  greater  tendency  of  this  attraction  to  draw  the  fluid  which  rests  upon 
the  surface  at  H  toward  the  moon,  than  to  draw  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth 
which  is  more  distant. 

As  the  fluid,  by  its  nature,  is  free  to  obey  this  excess  of  attraction,  it  will 
necessarily  heap  itself  up  in  a  pile  or  wave  at  H,  forming  a  more  convex  pro- 
tuberance, as  represented  in  the  figure  between  R  and  I.  Thus  high  water 
will  take  place  at  H,  immediately  under  the  moon.  The  water  wluch  thus 
collects  at  H,  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  regions  B  and  F,  where,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  a  diminished-  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  proportion. 

But  let  us  now  consider  what  happens  to  that  part  of  the  earth,  D,  most  re- 
mote from  the  moon.  Here  the  waters  being  more  remote  from  the  moon  than 
the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  under  them,  will  be  less  attracted  ;  and  consequent- 
Ijwill  have  a  less  tendency  to  gravitate  toward  the  moon.  The  solid  mass  of 
the  earth,  D  H,  will,  as  it  were,  recede  from  the  waters  at  N,  in  virtue  of  the 
excess  of  attraction,  leaving  these  waters  behind  it,  which  will  thus  be  heaped 
up  at  N,  so  as  to  form  a  convex  protuberance  between  L  and  K,  similar,  ex- 
Acdy  to  that  which  we  have  already  described  between  R  and  I.  As  the  dif- 
ference between  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  at  Z  and  the  solid 
eanh  under  the  waters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  its  attrac- 
tion on  the  latter  and  \xpon  the  waters  at  N,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the 
fluid  protuberances  at  Z  and  N  are  equal.  In  other  words,  the  height  of  the 
tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the  one  being  under  the  moon  and  the  other 
most  remote  from  it,  are  equal. 

.  Now  from  this  explanation,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  apparent,  that  the  cause  of  \ 
the  tides,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  moon  is  concerned,  is  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
supposed,  due  to  the  mere  attraction  of  the  earth ;  since,  if  that  attraction 
were  equal  in  all  the  component  parts  of  the  earth,  there  would  assuredly  be 
no  tides.  We  are  to  look  for  the  cause,  then,  not  in  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
but  ia  the  inequality  of  its  attraction  on  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  greater 
this  inequality  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides.  Hence,  as  the  moon  is  sub- 
ject to  a  slight  variation  of  distance  from  the  earth,  it  will  follow,  that  when  it 
is  at  ito  least  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  perigee^  the  tides  wOl  be  greatest ;  and 
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when  it  is  the  greatest  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  (tpogee^  the  tides  will  be  least ; 
not  because  the  entire  attraction  of  the  moon  in  the  former  case  is  greater  than 
in  the  latter,  but  because  the  diameter  of  the  globe  bearing  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  lesser  distance  than  the  greater,  there  will  be  a  greater  inequality  of  at- 
traction. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  those  who  bestow  on  these  observations  a  little 
reflection,  that  all  which  we  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sun  the 
effects  are  modified,  in  some  very  important  respects,  as  will  readily  be  seen. 
The  sun  is  at  four  hundred  times  a  greater  distance  than  the  nio<»i,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  its  attraction  on  the  earth  would,  on  that  account,  be  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the  moon ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
sun. exceeds  that  of  the  moon  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  to  one.  It  therefore  possesses  a  much  greater  attracting 
power  in  virtue  of  its  mass,  compared,  with  the  moon,  than  it  loses  by  its  in- 
creased distance.  The  effect  is,  that  it  exercises  upon  the  earth  an  attraction 
enormously  greater  than  the  moon  exercises.  Now,  if  the  simple  amount  of  its 
attraction  were,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  the  tides,  the  sun  ought 
to  produce  a  vastly  greater  tide  than  the  moon.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the 
case,  and  the  cause  is  easily  explained.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  tides 
are  due  solely  to  the  inequality  of  the  attraction  on  different  sides  of  the  earth, 
and  the  greater  that  inequality  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides,  and  the  less  that 
inequality  is,  the  less  will  be  the  tides. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  its  total  distance  from  the  earth  is  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  side  of  the 
earth,  and  from  the  other,  is  only  eight  thousand  miles,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  distance.  The  inequality  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun,  therefore,  on  different  sides  of  the  earth  will  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  the  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  one  to  each  other,  a  proportion  which  it  will 
be  evident,  is  extremely  small.  But  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  distance 
of  thajt  object  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  or  thirty 
diameters  of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  side  to 
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the  other  wffl  be  in  the  proportion  of  tliirty  to  thirty-one ;  and  the  difference 
of  the  attraction  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  those  numbers. 
In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  the  difference  of  the  distances  to  the  whole, 
then,  is  in  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  whereas, 
in  the  ease  of  the  moon  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty. 

Still,  although  the  difference  of  the  attractions  of  the  sun  on  different  sides 
of  the  earth  is  infinitely  less  than  those  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  imperceptible ; 
and  the  sun  does  actually  produce  s^uaible  tides  on  o^)Osite  sides  of  the  earth, 
as  the  moon  does.  When  the  sun  and  moon,  therefore,  are  either  on  the  same 
side  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  in  other  words,  when 
it  is  new  or  full  moon,  then  their  effects  in  producing  tides  are  combined,  and 
the  spring  tide  is  produced ;  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  solar  and  lunar 
tides  taken  together.  These  positions  are  represented  in  the  preceding  dia- 
gram, where  S  is  the  sun,  A  the  moon  when  new,  and  B  tHe  moon  when  full. 
Hence  it  is  that,  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moons,  we  have  tides  of  ez- 
traordinazy  eleration,  called  spring  tides. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tne  sun  and  moon  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  of  one  fourth  of  the  hearens,  that  is,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
qnarters,  the  effect  of  the  solar  tide  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  that  of  the  lunar 
tide.    This  position  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


If  Q  and  R  represent  positions  of  the  moon,  and  S  that  of  the  sun  at  the 
epochs  of  the  qiuurters,  then  the  lunar  tides  would  cause  the  waters  to  be  col- 
lected at  Z  and  N;  whereas  the  solar  tides  would  take  place  at  B  and  F.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  would  be  to  draw  the  water  from  Z  and  N 
toward  B  and  F;  and  to  the  same  extent  would  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
moon's  attraction.  The  lunar  tides  would  be  less,  imder  these  circumstances, 
than  in  other  positions  of  the  moon.  These  hare,  therefore,  been  called  the 
neap  tides. 

If  physical  effects  followed  immediately,  without  any  appreciable  interval 
of  time,  the  operation  of  &eir  causes,  then  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the 
moon  would  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  earth  directly  under  and  opposite  to 
that  luminary ;  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  solar  tides.  But  the  waters 
of  the  globe  hare,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  the  property  of  inertia,  and 
it  takes  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  impress  upon  them  a  certain  change  of 
position.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the  moon  is  not 
formed  immediately  under  that  body  but  follows  it  at  a  certain  distance.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tide  raised  by  the  moon  does  not  take  place  for  2  or  3 
boors  afbr  the  moon  passes  the  meridian ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  sun  is  still 
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more  feeble,  there  is  a  still  greater  interval  between  the  transit  of  the  ran  and 
occurrence  of  the  solar  tide. 

But  besides  these  circtunstances,  the  tide  is  affected  b7  other  causes.  It  is 
not  the  separate  effect  of  either  of  these  bodies,  but  to  die  combined  effect  of 
both,  and  at  every  period  of  the  month,  the  time  of  actual  high  water  is  either 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  sun.  In  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon, 
the  solar  tide  is  westward  of  the  lunar  one ;  and,  consequently,  the  actual  high 
water  which  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  two  waves  will  be  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  it  would  hare  if  the  moon  acted  alone,  and  the  time  of 
high  water  will  therefore  be  accelerated.  In  the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
the  general  effect  of  the  sun  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  produce  a  retardation 
in  the  time  of  high  water.  This  effect  produced  by  the  sun  and  moon  com- 
bined, is  what  is  conunonly  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides. 

The  highest  spring  tides  occur  when  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  about 
an  hour  a&r  the  sun ;  for  then  the  maximum  effect  of  the  two  bodies  coincides. 

The  subject  of  the  tides  has  of  late  years  received  much  attention  from  sev- 
eral scientific  investigators  in  Europe.  The  discussions  held  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  led  to  the  development  of  much  useful  information.  The  labors  of 
Professor  Whewell  have  been  especially  valuable  on  these  questions.  Sii 
John  Lubbock  has  also  published  a  -finable  treatise  upon  it.  To  trace  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  in  all  the  details  which  would  render  them  clear  and 
intellirible,  would  greatly  transcend  the  necessaiy  limits  pf  this  discourse.  We 
shall,  however,  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected 
with  these  questions. 

The  apparent  time  of  high  water  at  any  port  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
new  or  full  moon,  is  what  is  usually  called  the  establiskmeTii  of  the  port.  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  calls  this  the  vulgar  establishment,  and  he  calls  the  corrected  es- 
tablishment the  mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  the  tides  and  transit  of  half  a  month. 
This  corrected  establishment  is  consequently  the  luni-tidal  interval  correspond- 
ing to  the  day  on  which  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  at  noon  or  midnight. 

The  two  tides  immediately  following  another,  or  the  tides  of  the  day  and 
night,  vary,  both  in  height  and  time  of  high  water,  at  any  particular  place  with 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  equator.  As  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  always  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  produ- 
ces it,  it  is  evident  that  of  two  consecutive  tides  that  which  happens  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  the  zenith  or  aadir  will  be  greater  than  the  other ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  moon's  declination  is  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  the  tide  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  transit  will  be 
greater  than  the  opposite  one,  and  vice  versa^  the  differences  being  greatest 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  and  in  opposite  tropics.  This  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality,  because  its  cycle  is  one  day ;  but  it  varies  greatly 
at  different  places,  and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  be  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances, are  very  imperfectly  known. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  phenomena  that  would  take  place 
were  the  earth  a  sphere,  and  covered  entirely  with  a  fluid  of  uniform  diaptL 
But  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  infinitely  more  complicated.  From 
the  interruption  of  the  land,  and  the  irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean, 
combined  with  many  other  disturbing  circumstances,  among  which  are  the  in- 
ertia of  the  waters,  the  friction  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  die  narrowness  and 
length  of  the  channels,  the  action  of  the  wind,  currents,  difference  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  &c.,  &c.,  great  variation  takes  place  in  the  mean  times 
and  heights  of  high  water  at  places  differently  situated ;  and  the  inequali- 
ties above  alluded  to,  as  depending  on  the  parallax  of  Uie  moon,  her  posi* 
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tion  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declination  of  the  two  bodies,  are  in  many 
cases  altogether  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  influences,  or  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  calcidation  and  comparison  of  long  series  of  obsenra- 
tions. 

By  reason  of  these  disturbing  causes,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
trace  the  propagation  of  the  tide  wave,  and  the  connexion  of  the  tides  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  PhUosoohieal  Transaetums  for  1832,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock published  a  map  of  the  worla,  in  which  he  inserted  the  times  of  high 
water  at  new  and  full  moon  at  a  great  number  of  places  on  the  globe,  collected 
from  various  sources,  as  works  on  navigation,  voyages,  sailing  directions,  &;c., 
and  in  order  that  the  march  of  the  tide  wave  might  be  traced  more  readily,  the 
times  were  expressed  in  Greenwich  time,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  place.  In 
the  same  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr.  Whewell  prosecuted  this  subject  at 
greater  length,  and  availing  himself  of  d-priori  considerations,  as  well  as  of  a 
mass  of  information  collected  in  the  hydrographer's  office  at  the  admiralty,  in- 
serted in  the  map  a  series  of  cotidd  lines,  or  lines  along  which  high  water 
takes  place  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  But  these  cotidsd  lines,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  are  entirely  hypothetical ;  for  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
determining  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  though  this  is 
sometimes  possible  by  means  of  a  solitary  island,  such  as  St.  Helena. — Lub- 
bock's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Tides,  1839. 

According  to  Mr.  Whewell's  deduction,  the  general  progress  of  the  great 
tide  wave  may  be  thus  described ;  it  is  only  in  the  Southern  ocean,  between 
the  latitudes  of  30^  and  70^,  that  a  zone  of  water  exists  of  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  of  the  tide-wave  being  formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  of  contemporary 
tides,  or  eotidal  line,  to  be  formed  in  the  Indian  ocean,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  imd  at  a  certain  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  (he  meridian  in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide-wave  passes  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  derivative  undulation,  which  advances 
northward  up  the  Atlantic  ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
original  magnitude  and  velocity.  In  travelling  along  this  ocean  th^  wave  assumes 
a  curved  form,  the  convex  part  keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  ahead 
of  the  branches,  which,  owing  to  the  shallower  waters,  lag  behind  on  the  Amer- 
ican and  African  coasts,  so  that  the  eotidal  lines  have  always  a  tendency  to  make 
Teiy  oblique  angles  with  the  shore,  and,  in  fact,  run  parallel  to  it  for  great  dis- 
tances. The  main  tide,  Mr.  Whewell  conceives,  after  reaching  the  Orkneys, 
will  move  forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sibe- 
ria on  one  side  and  those  of  Greenland  and  America  on  the  other,  will  pass 
the  pole  of  the  earth  and  finally  end  its  course  on  the  shores  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Behring^s  straits.  It  may  even  propagate  its  influence  through  the 
straits,  and  modify  the  tides  of  the  North  Pac^c.  But  a  branch  tide  is  sent 
off  from  this  main  tide  into  the  German  ocean  ;  and  this,  entering  between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  co^st  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  Continuing  its 
course,  part  of  it  passes  through  the  strait  of  Dover  and  meets  in  the  British 
channel  (he  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
twelve  hours  later ;  but  in  passing  along  the  English  coast,  another  part  of  it 
is  reflected  from  the  projecting  land  of  Norfolk  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ger- 
many, and  again  meets  Uie  tide  wave  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  Owing  to 
this  interference  of  different  tide-waves,  the  tides  are  almost  entirely  oblitera- 
ted on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  continual  high 
water. 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  tides  are  very  small ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
observations  to  determine  the  forms  and  progress  of  the  eotidal  lines.    Off  Cape 
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Horn,  and  round  the  whole  shore  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Magellan's  strait  to  Staten  Island,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
tidal  wave,  instead  of  fbUowing  the  moon  in  its  diurnal  coarse,  travels  to  the 
eastward.  This,  however,  is  a  partial  phenomenon ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the 
north  of  the  last-named  places,  the  tides  set  to  the  north  and  west.  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bahic  seas  the  tides  are  inconsiderable,  but  exhibit  irregu- 
larities for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account*  The  Indian  ocean  appears  to  have 
high  water  on  all  sides  at  once,  though  not  in  the  central  parts  at  the  same 
time. 

Since  the  tides  on  our  coast  are  derived  from  the  oscillations  produced  under 
the  direct  agency  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  require  a 
certain  interval  of  time  for  their  transfer,  it  follows  that,  in  general,  the  tide  ia 
not  due  to  the  moon's  transit  immediately  preceding,  but  is  regulated  by  the 
position  which  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  when  they  determined  the  primary 
tide.  The  time  elapsed  between  the  original  formation  of  the  tide  and  its  ap- 
pearance at  any  place  is  called  the  ag€  of  tho  tide,  and  sometimes,  after  Ber^ 
nottUi,  the  retard.  On  the  shores  of  Spain  and  North  America,  the  tide  is  a 
day  and  a  half  old ;  in  the  port  of  London,  it  appears  to  be  two  days  and  a  half 
old  when  it  arrives. 

VBLOOITT   OF   THS   TIOS   WATBS. 

In  the  open  ocean  the  crest  of  tide  travels  with  enormous  velocity.  If  the 
whole  surface  were  uniformly  covered  with  water,  the  summit  of  the  tide  wave, 
being  mainly  governed  by  Uie  moon,  would  everywhere  follow  the  moon's 
transit  at  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  conseqfuently  travel  round  the  earth 
in  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator  being  about  25,000  miles,  the  velocity  of  propagation  would 
therefore  be  about  1,000  miles  per  hour.  The  actual  velocity  is,  perhaps,  no- 
where equal  to  this  and  is  very  different  at  different  places.  In  latitude  6(P 
south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from  land  (excepting  the  narrow  promonto- 
ry of  Patagonia),  the  tide  wave  will  complete  a  revolution  in  a  lunar  day,  and 
consequently  travel  at  the  rate  of  670  miles  an  hour.  On  examining  Mr. 
Whewell's  map  of  coiidal  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  tide  wave  from 
the  Southern  ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  to  the  Azores  in 
about  twelve  hours,  and  from  the  Azores  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Ireland  in 
about  three  hours  more.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  hourly  velocity  in  some  cases  ap- 
pears to  be  10^  latitude,  or  near  700  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  sound  through  the  air.  From  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to  the  north  point 
of  Scotland,  the  time  is  eight  hours,  and  the  velocity  about  160  miles  an  hour 
along  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  shallower  water,  (he 
velocity  is  less.  From  Buchanness  to  Sunderland  it  is  about  sixty  miles  an 
hour ;  from  Scarborough  to  Cromer,  thiity-five  miles  ;  from  the  north  Foreland 
to  London,  thirty  miles ;  from  London  to  Richmond,  thirteen  miles  an  hour  in 
that  part  of  the  river.  (Whewell,  Phil,  Trans.  1833  and  1836.)  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  above  velocities  refer  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  undulation,  and  are  entirely  different  from  the  velocity  of  the 
current  to  which  the  tide  gives  rise  in  shallow  water. 

RANOB   OF   TBS   TIDB. 

The  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water  is  affected  by  various 
causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent places. '  In  deep  inbends  of  the  shore,  open  in  the  direction  of  the  tide 
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wave  and  graduallj  contracting  like  a  funnel,  tbe  convergence  of  water  causes 
a  verjr  great  increase  of  the  range.  Hence  the  very  high  tidee  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  is  said  to 
rise  sometiines  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Promontories,  under  certain 
circumstances,  exert  an  opposite  influence,  and  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the 
tide.  The  observed  ranges  are  also  very  anomalous.  At  certain  places  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Ireland,  the  range  is  not  more  than  three  feet,  while  at  a 
little  distance  on  each  side  it  hecomes  twelve  or  thirteen  feet ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  low  tides  occur  directly  opposite  the  Bristol  channel,  where 
(at  Chepstow)  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  amounts  to  sixty  feet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  it  amounts  to  only  two  or  three  feet.  At  the  Lon- 
don docks,  the  average  range  is  about  22  feet  i  at  Liverpool,  15.5  feet ;  at 
Portsmouth,  12.5  feet ;  at  Plymouth,  also  12.5  feet ;  at  Bristol,  33  feet. 

A  great  number  of  observations  of  the  tides  at  the  port  of  Brest  during  the 
last  century  were  discussed  by  Laplace  in  the  MSeanique  Celeste ;  but  in  order 
to  determine  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave,  and  separate  the  general  laws  of  the 
phenomena  from  local  irregularities,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regular  series  of 
/  observations  made  at  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  Until  very  recently, 
theory  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  advance  of  observation ;  but  of  late  years 
the  subject  has  received  great  attention,  and  at  the  present  time  a  more  per- 
fect theory  of  hydrodynamics  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  physical  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena.  In  1829,  Sir  John  Lubbock  undertook  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  tide  observations  which  are  made  at  the  London  docks,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  correct  tables  for  predicting  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides 
for  the  British  Almanac,  The  results,  which  were  published  in  the  PhUo* 
sopMcal  Transactions  for  1831,  are  deduced  from  a  series  of  upward  of  thirteen 
thousand  observations  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance, both  as  aflbrding  materials  for  the  construction  of  tide-tables,  and  as 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  equilibrium  theory,  with  which  they  were  accu- 
rately compared.  In  some  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Transactions  the 
author  has  continued  his  investigations,  and  has  also  published  separately  an 
account  of  Bernoulli's  TraitS  sur  le  Flux  et  Reflux,  and  an  elementary  trea- 
tise which  appeared  in  1839.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr. 
WheweU  gave  an  Essay  toward  a  first  Approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Lines, 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  mteresting  papers  m  the  sul^sequont 
volumes.  Mr  WhewelPs  researches  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  foUowing  points  :  First,  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave  at  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  ocean ;  secondly,  the  comparison  of  the  observed  laws  at 
diffierent  places  vrith  the  theory ;  and  lastly,  the  laws  of  diurnal  inequality.  In 
1834  the  British  Association  procured  an  ex^nsive  series  of  observations  to 
be  made  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  at  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sta- 
tions of  the  coast  guard.  These  were  repeated  at  the  same  places  in  June, 
1835;  and  at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  by  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  stations  in  America  was  twenty-  eight,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
one  hundred  and  one,  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  North  cape  of 
Norway.  The  results  of  these  observations  reduced  under  Mr.  Whewell's  su- 
perintendence were  published  in  the  Phibsophical  Transactions  for  1836  ;  and 
they  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  affording  a  far  more  precise  determi- 
nation of  the  progress  of  the  tide  wave  and  the  forms  of  the  cotidal  line  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America  than  previously  existed,  but  as  furnishing 
more  correct  data  for  the  construction  of  the  tide-tables. 
Besides  the  numerous  causes  of  irregularity  depending  on  the  local  circum- 
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stances,  the  tides  are  also  affected  hj  the  state  of  tbe  atmosphere.  At  Brest, 
the  height  of  high  water  varies  inversely,  as  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
rises  more  than  eight  inches  for  a  fall  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  barometer. 
At  Liverpool,  a  faU  of  one  tendi  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  corresponds  to  a 
rise  in  the  river  Mersey  of  about  an  inch ;  and  at  the  London  docks,  a  fall  of 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Thames  of  about  seven  tenths 
of  an  inch.  With  a  low  barometer,  therefore,  the  tide  may  be  expected  to  be 
high,  and  vice  versa.  The  tide  is  also  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  winds.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  states,  that,  in  (he  violent  hurricane  of  January  8,  1839,  there 
was  no  tide  at  Gainsborough,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent — a  cir- 
cumstance unknown  before.  At  Saltmarsh,  only  five  miles  up  the  Ouse  from 
the  Humber,  the  tide  went  on  ebbing,  and  never  flowed  until  the  river  was  dry 
in  some  places ;  while  at  Ostend,  toward  which  the  wind  wasr  blowing,  con- 
trary efiects  were  observed.  During  strong  northwesterly  gales  the  tide  marks 
high  water  earlier  in  the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  not  give  so  much 
water,  while  the  ebb  tide  runs  out  late,  and  marks  lower  ;  but  upon  the  gales 
abating  and  weather  moderating,  the  tides  put  in  and  rise  much  higher,  while 
they  also  run  longer  before  high  water  is  marked,  and  with  more  velocity  of 
current :  nor  do  they  run  out  so  long  or  so  low. 
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LiaST. 


Among  the  many  marvellous  results  of  the  labors  of  the  human  mind  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  creation,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  strike  us  with  more  astonishment  than  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
obtained  relating  to  the  qualities  and  laws  of  light.  The  principles  which 
gOFem  its  reflection  from  opaque  surfaces,  and  its  transmission  through  trans- 
parent bodies,  we  shall  examine  on  another  occasion.  I  propose  for  the  pres- 
ent to  bring  before  you  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  regarding  its 
physical  nature  and  its  motion  through  space,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  aflects  the  organ  of  vision,  so  as  to  produce  the  perception  of  external  and 
distinct  objects. 

Between  the  eye  and  any  distant  object,  there  intervenes  a  space  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  often,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  stars,  so  great  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  being  clearly  and  adequately  expressed  by  any  standard  or 
modolus  of  magnitude  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Yet  objects,  at  these  im- 
mense distances,  are  rendered  visible  to  us  by  some  physical  effects  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing  and  which  in  fact  they  do  produce  upon  our 
organs  of  vision. 

We  shall  see  that  the  interior  of  the  eye-ball  is  lined  with  a  membrane 
highly  susceptible  of  mechanical  vibration  and  connected  by  a  continuity  of 
nerves  with  the  brain ;  and  to  this  membrane  admission  is  given  for  light  by 
an  opening  in  front  of  the  eye  called  the  pupil.  The  light  then  proceeding 
from  any  distant  object  must  be  supposed  to  pass  Dver  the  space  intervening 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  enter  the  pupil  and  to  produce  upon  the 
membrane  within  the  eye  a  specific  mechanical  effect,  which  being  propagated 
to  the  brain,  is  the  means  of  producing  in  the  mind  a  perception  of  the  distant 
I  object. 

)  How  then  are  we  to  conceive  that  an  object  placed  at  any  distance,  for  ex- 
unple,  say  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  from  the  eye,  can  transmit  over  and 
through  that  space  a  mechanical  effect  which  shall  be  impressed  on  the  eye  T 
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We  answer  that  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  such  an  action  to  take  place.     These  two  are  the  following  :• — 

First. — The  distant  object  thus  visible  to  us,  may  emit  particles  of  matter 
from  its  surface,  which  particles  of  matter  may  pass  over  (he  intervening 
space,  may  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may  ntnke  upon  the  nervous  mem- 
brane, and  so  affect  it  as  to  produce  vision. 

Secondly. — ^There  may  be  in  the  space  between  the  distant  visible  object 
and  the  eye,  a  medium  possessing  elasticity,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  pulsations  or  undulations  like  those  imparted  to  the  air  by  a 
sounding  body.  If  this  be  adinitted,  the  distant  visible  object  may,  without 
emitting  any  particles  of  matter  from  its  surface  affect  such  a  medium  sur- 
rounding it  with  pulsations  or  undulations,  in,  the  same  manner  as  a  bell 
affects  the  air  around  it.  These  j^ulsations  or  undulations  may  pass  along  the 
space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pulsations  or  undulations  produced  by  a  bell  pass  along  the  air  between 
the  bell  and  the  ear.  In  this  manner  the  pulsations  transmitted  from  the 
visible  object,  and  propagated  by  the  medium,  we  have  referred  to,  may  reach 
the  eye  and  affect  the  membrane  which  lines  it,  in  the  same  maimer  ex- 
actly as  the  pulsations  in  the  air  affect  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

These  are  the  two,  and  the  only  two  modes,  in  which  any  human  mind  ever 
yet  conceived  that  a  distant  object  could  become  visible  to  tne  eye. 

In  the  first,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smeDing. 
Odorous  objects  do  actually  emit  material  effluvia,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  their  own  substance.  These  effluvia  reach  the  organ  of  smell- 
ing, and  produce  upon  it  a  specific  effect,  which  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
corresponding  perception.  According  to  the  first  supposition,  a  visible  object 
at  any  distance  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and  would  eject  continual  parti- 
cles of  light,  which  particles  of  light  would  move  to  the  eye  and  produce 
vision,  acting  mechanically  on  its  membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effluvia 
of  a  rose  produce  a  physical  effect  upon  the  organs  of  smelling. 

The  second  metho<^  places  the  eye  in  andogy  with  the  ear.  So  close 
is  this  analogy  that  all  the  mathematical  formulcB  by  which  the  effects 
of  sound  are  expressed  in  acoustics,  will,  with  very  slight  changes,  be  capa- 
ble of  expressing  the  effects  of  vision,  according  to  the  latter  h3rpothesis.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  first  hypothesis  requires  us  to  admit  that  dis- 
tant visible  objects  are  continually  ejecting  matter  from  their  surfaces  to  pro- 
duce vision ;  so  the  second  hypothesis  as  peremptorily  requires  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  some  physical  medium  pervading  the  universe, — some  subtle 
ethereal  fluid  endowed  with  a  property  of  propagating  the  pulsations  or  undu- 
lations of  distant  visible  objects  and  transmitting  then^  to  the  eye.  This  hy- 
pothetical fluid  has  been  called  the  himiniferous  ether.  The  first  of  these 
two  celebrated  theories  of  light  has  been  called  the  corpusculak  thbort,  and 
the  second  the  undulatory  theory. 

Newton,  although  he  did  not  identify  his  investigations  in  optics  with  any 
hypothesis,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  founded  by  Bacon, 
based  his  conclusions  on  experiments  and  observations  only,  adopted  never- 
theless the  nomenclature  and  language  of  the  corpuscular  theoiy,  and,  probably, 
from  veneration  for  his  authority,  English  philosophers,  untU  recently,  have 
veiy  generally  given  the  preference  to  that  thepry. 

The  undulating  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  was  adopted  by  Huygens,  and 
after  him  by  most  continental  philosophers. 

The  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  optics  within  the  last  hundred  years  have 
been  marked  by  singular  diligence  and  success.  A  vast  variety  of  phenomena 
previously  unknown,  have  been  accurately  investigated,  new  laws  have  been 
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developed,  and  the  general  result  has  been  that  the  undulatory  theory  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  corpuscular.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  these  two  celebrated  hypotheses,  to  say  that  while  the  cor- 
puscular system  is  found  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  common  and  obvious 
phenomena  of  optics,  it  totally  fails  in  explaining  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
efects  brought  to  light  by  modem  observations  and  experiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undulatory  theory  in  general  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  all.  This  circumstance  has  very  properly  and  legitimately  enlisted  under 
that  hypothesis  almost  all  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. 

Although  the  principal  facts  which  we  shall  have  now  to  explain  are  in  fact 

iepeodent  of  either  of  these  two  hypotheses,  and  incontestably  true,  which- 
ever may  be  adopted,  yet  in  their  exposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
;  language  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  theories.  We  shall,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  use  the  nomenclature  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

We  are  then  to  imagine  light  to  consist  of  undulations  propagated  through 
the  universal  ether,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  waves  or  undulations  of  sound 
are  propagated  through  the  air. 

The  first  question  then  that  arises  is,  what  is  the  velocity  with  which  these 
waves  move  ?  At  what  rate  does  light  come  from  a  distant  star  to  the  eye'? 
Is  it  propagated  instantaneously  ?  Would  a  fire  suddenly  lighted  at  a  point 
one  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  eye  be  seen  at  the  moment  the  light 
was  produced  ?— or  would  an  interval  of  time  be  necessary  to  allow  the  light 
to  reach  the  eye  ?  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  interval  of  time  in  relation  to 
the  distance  of  the  luminous  object  ? 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  we  frequently  have  occasions 
to  behold  with  surprise,  and  not  without  a  due  sense  of  humility,  the  important 
part  which  accident  plays  in  the  advancement  of  science.  Often  are  we  with 
diligent  zeal  in  search  of  things,  which,  if  found,  would  be  of  trifling  or  no 
value,  when  we  stumble  on  inestimable  treasures  of  truth.  The  frequency  of 
this,  strongly  impresses  the  mind  with  the  persuasion  that  there  is  in  secret 
operation  a  power  whose  will  it  is  that  knowledge  and  the  human  mind  should 
be  constantly  progressive.  It  is  in  physics  as  in  morals.  We  ignorantly  seek 
that  which  is  worthless  and  often  find  what  is  inestimable. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  we  might  well  say  that  which  we  are  taught  to 
express  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  moral  and  good.  We  might  say  that  the 
power  which  governs  its  progress  knows  better  than  what  we  do,  '*  our  neces- 
sities before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking."  We  shall  see  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  narrative  which  I  shall  now  offer  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  the  motion  of  light. 

Soon  afler  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  Roemer,  an  eminent  Danish  astronomer,  engaged  in  a  series 
of  observations,  the  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  revolution  of  one  of  these  bodies  around  Jupiter.  The  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  investigate  this,  was  by  observing  the  successive  eclipses  of  the 
satellite,  and  noticing  the  time  between  them. 

Let  S  represent  die  sun  and  ABCDEFGHthe  successive  positions 
of  the  earth.  Let  J  be  Jupiter  projecting  behind  him  his  conical  shadow,  and 
let  M  N  0,  represent  the  orbit  of  one  of  his  satellites.  After  each  revolution 
the  satellite  will  enter  the  shadow  at  M,  and  emerge  from  it  at  N. 

Now  if  it  were  possible  to  observe  accurately  the  moment  at  which  the  sat- 

•  ellile  would,  after  each  reyolution,  either  enter  the  shadow,  or  emerge  from  it, 

I  the  interval  of  time  between  these  events  would  enable  us  to  calculate  exactly 

I  the  velocity  and  motion  of  the  satellite.     But  by  attentively  watching  the  sat- 

elUte  we  can  note  the  time  it  enters  the  shadow,  for  at  that  moment  it  is  de» 
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prived  of  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  invisible.  We  can  also  note  the  moment 
of  its  emergence,  because  then  escaping  from  the  edge  of  the  shadow  it  comes 
into  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  visible.  It  was,  then,  in  this  manner  that  Roe- 
mer  proposed  to  ascertain  the  motion  of  the  satellite.  But  in  order  to  obtain 
this  estimate  with  the  greatest  possible  precision,  he  proposed  to  continue  his 
observations  for  several  months. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  we  have  observed  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  two  successive  eclipses,  and  that  this  time  is,  for  example,  forty-diree 
hours.  We  ought  to  expect  that  the  eclipse  would  recur  after  the  lapse  of  every 
successive  period  of  forty-three  hours. 

Imagine,  then,  a  table  to  be  computed  in  which  we  shall  calculate  and  reg- 
ister before  hand  the  moment  at  which  every  successive  eclipse  of  the  satellite 
for  twelve  months  to  come  shall  occur,  and  let  us  conceive  that  the  earth  is  at  A, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  observations,  we  shall  then,  as  Roemer  did,  ob- 
serve the  moments  at  which  the  eclipses  occur  and  compare  them  with  the  mo- 
ments registered  in  the  table. 

Let  the  earth,  be  supposed  at  A,  at  the  commencement  of  these  obser- 
vations, where  it  is  nearest  to  Jupiter.  When  the  earth  has  moved  to  B,  which 
it  will  do  in  about  six  weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse 
is  a  little  later  than  the  time  registered  in  the  table.  When  the  earth  arrives 
at  C,  which  it  will  do  at  the  end  of  three  months,  they  will  occur  still  later 
than  the  registered  time.  In  fact  at  C,  the  eclipses  will  occur  about  eight  min- 
utes later  than  the  registered  time.  At  D  they  will  be  twelve  minutes  later, 
and  at  £  sixteen  minutes  later. 

By  observations  such  as  these  Roemer  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  his  pre- 
dictions of  the  eclipses  proved  in  every  case  to  be  wrong.  It  would  at  first 
occur  to  him  that  this  discrepancy  might  arise  from  some  errors  of  his  obser- 
vations, but  if  such  were  the  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  result  would 
betray  that  kind  of  irregularity  which  is  always  the  character  of  such  errors. 
Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  the  predicted  time  would  sometimes  be  later, 
and  sometimes  earlier  than  the  observed  time,  and  that  it  would  be  later  and 
earlier  to  an  irregular  extent.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  observed  during  the  six 
months  which  the  earth  took  to  move  from  A  to  £,  that  the  observed  time  was 
continually  later  than  the  predicted  time,  and  moreover,  that  the  interval  by 
which  it  was  later  continually  and  regularly  increased.  This  was  an  effect, 
then,  too  regular  and  consistent  to  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  casual  errors 
of  observation  ;  it  must  have  its  origin  in  some  physical  cause  of  a  regular 
kind. 

The  attention  of  Roemer  being  thus  attracted  to  the  question,  he  determined 
to  pursue  the  investigation  by  continuing  to  observe  the  eclipses  for  another 
half  year.  Time  accordingly  rolled  on,  and  the  earth  transporting  the  astrono- 
mer with  it,  moved  from  £  to  F.  On  arriving  at  F  and  comparing  the  observ- 
ed with  the  predicted  eclipse,  it  was  found  that  the  observed  time  was  now 
only  twelve  minutes  later  than  the  predicted  time.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month  when  the  earth  arrived  at  G,  the  observed  time  was  found  to  be  only 
eight  minutes  later  ;  at  H  it  was  only  four  minutes  later,  and  finally,  when  the 
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earth  returned  to  the  same  relative  position  with  the  planet,  the  obsenred  time 
corresponded  precisely  with  the  predicted  time.* 

From  this  course  of  observation  and  inquiry  it  became  apparent  tbat  the 
lateness  of  the  eclipse  depended  altogether  on  the  increased  distance  of  the 
earth  from  Jupiter.  The  greater  that  distance,  the  later  was  the  occurrence 
of  the  eclipse  as  apparent  to  the  observers,  and  on  calculating  the  change^of 
distance,  it  was  found  that  the  delay  of  the  eclipse  was  exactly  proportional 
to  the  increase  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  place  where  the  eclipse  occur- 
red. Thus  wheii  the  earth  was  at  £,  the  eclipse  was  observed  16  min- 
utes, or  about  1,000  seconds  later  than  when  the  earth  was  at  A.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  A  £,  measuring  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  it  appeared  that  that  distance  produced  a  delay  of  a  thousand  seconds, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.  It  appear- 
ed, then,  that  for  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance 
from  Jupiter  was  increased,  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  was  delayed  one 
second. 

Such  were  the  facts  which  presented  themselves  to  Roemer.  How  were 
they  to  be  explained  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  eclipses  was  delayed  by  the  increased  distance  of  the  earth  from 
Jupiter.  These  phenomena  depend  only  on  the  motion  of  the  satellite  and  the 
position  of  Jupiter's  shadow,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  can  have  no  de- 
pendance  on  the  position  or  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  unquestionably  the  time 
they  appecer  to  occur  to  an  observer  upon  the  eartn,  h^s  a  dependance  on  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  Jupiter. 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Roemer  that  the  moment 
at  which  we  see  the  extinction  of  Uie  satellite  by  its  entrance  into  the  shadow 
is  not,  in  any  case,  the  very  moment  at  which  that  event  takes  place,  but  some- 
time afterward,  viz.:  such  an  interval  as  is  sufficient  for  the  light  which  left 
the  satellite  just  before  ita  extinction  to  reach  the  ^ye.  Viewing  the  matter 
thus,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  more  distant  the  earth  is  from  the  satellite, 
the  longer  will  be  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of  the  satollite  and  the 
arrival  of  the  last  portion  of  light  which  lefl  it,  at  the  earth ;  but  the  moment 
of  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  is  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse, 
and  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  light  at  the  earth  is  the  moment  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eclipsed  is  observed. 

Thus  Roemer  with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  explained  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  times  of  the  eclipses ;  but  he 
saw  that  these  circumstances  placed  a  great  discovery  at  his  hand.  In  short,  it 
was  apparent  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  a  certain  definite 
speed,  and  that  the  circumstances  we  have  just  explained  supply  the  means  of 
measuring  that  velocity. 

We  have  shown  that  the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  is  delayed  one  second  more 
for  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance  from  Jupiter  is 
bcreased,  the  reason  of  which,  obviously  is,  that  light  takes  one  second  to 
more  over  that  space  ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  at  the 
rate,  in  round  numbers,  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second. 

Such  was  the  discovery  which  has  conferred  immortality  upon  the  name  of 
Roemer ;  a  discovery  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  he  was  accidentally  led 
when  seeking  to  determine  the  velocity  of  one  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  The 
Telocity  thus  determined  would,  in  the  corpuscular  theory,  be  regarded  as  that 
with  which  the  particles  of  light  issuing  from  the  surface  of  a  visible  object  move 

*  Strictly  ipealdnff,  the  intoral  k  loogw  tfaaa  twelve  months,  bat  the  oinmnitaiioe  ii  oot  impor- 
,  tanthere. 
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through  space.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  however,  which  is  more  generally 
received,  this  velocity  must  be  regarded  as  that  with  which  the  waves  or  un- 
dulations of  light  are  propagated  through  space  in  the  same  sense  as  waves 
appear  to  move  on  the  surface  of  water  if  a  pebble  be  dropped  in  to  form  a 
centre  round  which  they  are  propagated.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  when 
considering  any  system  of  undulations,  no  matter  through  what  medium  they 
jnay  bo  propagated,  that  the  progressive  motion  which  belongs  to  them  is  a 
motion  of  form  merely,  and  not  of  matter.  The  waves  which  are  propagated 
round  a  centre  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  calm  water,  present  an  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  as  though  the  water  which  formed  the  wave  really  moved  out- 
ward from  the  centre  of  the  undulations.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  No 
particle  of  the  fluid  has  any  progressive  motion  whatever,  of  which  many 
proofs  may  be  offered.  If  any  floating  body  be  placed  oh  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  will  not  be  carried  along  by  the  waves,  and  if  similar  waves  be  form- 
ed, as  they  might  be,  by  giving  a  peculiar  motion  to  a  sheet  or  cloth,  they 
would  have  the  same  appearance  of  progressive  motion,  although  the  parts  of 
the  sheet  or  cloth,  as  is  evident,  would  have  no  other  motion  than  the  up-and- 
down  motion  that  would  form  the  apparent  undulations.  We  are  then  to 
remember  that  when  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  the  astonishing 
velocity  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second,  there  is  no  material  sub- 
stance which  really  has  this  progressive  velocity ;  it  belongs  merely  to  the 
form  of  the  pulsations,  or  undulations.  The  same  observations,  exactly,  are 
applicable  to  the  transmission  of  the  waves  of  sound  through  the  air. 

In  order  to  submit  the  phenomena  of  light  to  a  strict  physical  analysis,  it  is 
not  enough  to  measure  the  motion  of  its  waves.  We  require  also  to  know  the 
amplitude  or  breadth  of  these  waves,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  we  should  require  to  know  not  only  the  rate  at  which  they  are  propagated 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  also  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
hollow  or  crest  of  each  successive  wave  and  the  hollow  or  crest  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one. 

For  the  solution  of  this  refined  problem  in  the  analysis  of  light,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Newton  himself.  To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  mode  in  which 
he  solved  it,  let  us  imagine  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  such  as  A  B,  placed  upon  a 
convex  lens  of  glass,  such  as  C  D,  but  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  degree  of 
convexity  is  much  less  than  that  represented  in  the  figure. 


The  under  surface  of  the  flat  plate  will  touch  the  vertext  of  the  convexity 
at  V,  and  the  further  any  point  on  the  under  surface  is  from  V,  the  greater  will 
be  the  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  glasses.  Thus  the  distance 
between  them  at  1  is  less  than  at  2,  and  the  distance  at  2  is  less  than  at 
O,  and  so  on.  The  distance  at  the  surfaces  gradually  increasing,  in  fact, 
from  V  outward. 

If  looking  down  on  the  plate  A  B,  we  consider  the  point  Y  as  a  centre,  and 
a  circle  be  described  round  it,  at  all  points  of  that  circle  the  surfaces  of  the 
glasses  will  have  the  same  distances  between  them,  and  the  greater  that  circle 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  distances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass. 

Having  the  glasses  thus  arranged,  Newton  let  a  beam  of  Ught  of  some  par- 
ticular color,  produced  by  a  prism,  as  red,  for  example,  fall  on  the  surface  of 
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the  glass,  A  B.     He  found  that  the  effect  produced  was  that  a  black  Bpot  ap- 
[  peared  at  the  centre,  Y,  where  the  glasses  touched  ;  that  immediately  around 
this  spot  there  appeared  a  circle  of  red  light ;  that  beyond  that  circle  appeared 
I  a  dark   ring ;    that  outside  of    that  djark  ring  there   was    another    circle. 
of  red  light,  still  having  the  point  V  as  its  centre.     Outside  this  second  circle 
I  appeared  another  dark  ring,  beyond  which  there  was  another  circle  of  red 
light,  and  so  on,  a  series  of  circles  of  red  light,  alternated  with  dark  rings  be- 
I  ing  formed,  all  having  the  point  V  as  their  common  centre. 
*     The  distances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  which  the  successive  circles 
I  of  red  light  were  found,  were  too  minute  to  be  directly  measured,  but  they 
I  were  easily  calculated  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  light ;  and 
I  knowing  the  diameters  of  the  convex  surface  C  V  D,  this  was  a  simple  problem 
»  of  geometry,  easily  solved,  and  admitting  the  greatest  accuracy. 
I     On  making  these  calculations,  Newton  found  that  the  distance  between  the 
I  glass  surfaces  where  the  second  red  circle  was  formed  was  double  the  distance 
I  corresponding  to  the  first ;  that  at  the  third  red  circle  the  distance  was  triple  that 
of  the  first,  and  so  on.     It  followed,  of  course,  that  wherever  the  dark  rings 
I  were  formed,  the  distance  between  the  glass  surfaces  were  not  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times  the  space  corresponding  to  the  first  red  circle. 

Thus  if  we  express  the  space  between  the  glasses  at  the  first  red  circle  by  1, 
the  space  between  them  within  that  circle,  toward  the  centre  V,  would  be  a 
fraction.  The  space  corresponding  to  the  first  dark  ring  outside  the  first  red 
circle,  would  be  expressed  by  1  and  a  fraction  ;  the  space  at  the  second  red 
circle  would  be  expressed  by  2  ;  the  space  at  the  second  dark  ring  would  be 
expressed  by  2  and  a  fraction,  and  so  on. 

Newton  was  not  slow  to  see  that  these  phenomena  were  the  direct  manifest 
tation  of  those  effects  which,  in  the  corpuscular  theory  whose  nomenclature  he 
I  used,  corresponded  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  of  light  in  the  undulatory 
theory.  The  space  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  the  first  red  ring  was  the 
amplitude  of  a  single  wave,  the  space  at  the  second  red  circle  the  amplitude 
of  two  waves,  and  so  on.  Within  the  first  red  circle,  the  space  between  the 
glasses  being  less  than  the  amplitude  of  a  wave,  the  propagation  of  the  undu- 
lation was  stopped,  and  darkness  ensued ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  dark  ring,  the  distance  between  the  glasses  being  greater 
than  the  amplitude  of  one  wave,  but  less  than  the  amplitude  of  two,  the  propa- 
gation was  again  stopped,  and  darkness  produced.  But  at  the  second  red 
circle,  the  space  being  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  two  waves,  the  undulations 
were  reflected  and  the  red  ring  produced,  and  so  on. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  to  measure  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  waves, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  between  the  glasses  at  the  first 
red  ring. 

When  light  of  other  colors  was  thrown  upon  the  glass,  a  similar  system  of 
luminous  rings  was  produced,  but  it  was  found  in  each  case  that  the  first  ring 
varied  m  its  diameter  according  to  the  color  of  the  light,  and  consequently  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  waves  of  lights  of  difierent  colors  are  difierent.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  the  largest ;  orange  came  next  to 
them ;  then  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  succeeded  each  other,  the 
waves  of  eacn  being  less  than  those  of  the  preceding.  But  the  most  astonish- 
ing part  of  this  most  celebrated  investigation  was  the  minuteness  of  these 
waves.  It  appeared  that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  so  minute,  that  forty 
thousand  of  them  would  be  comprised  within  an  inch,  while  the  waves  of  violet 
light,  forming  the  other  extreme  of  the  series,  were  so  small,  that  sixty  thou- 
sand spread  over  an  inch,  and  the  waves  of  light  of  other  colors  were  of  inter- 
mediate magnitudes. 
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Thus  -was  discovered  the  physical  cause  of  the  splendor  and  variety  of  colors, 
and  a  singular  and  mysterious  alliance  was  developed  between  color  and  sound. 
Lights  are  of  various  hues,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pulsations  that 
produce  them,  exactly  as  musical  sounds  vary  their  tone  and  pitch  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  aerial  pulsations  from  which  they  result. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  alliance  between  sound  and  light  does  not  termi- 
nate here.  We  have  only  spoken  of  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  waves,  and 
have  shown  that  it  determines  the  tints  of  colors.  What  are  we  to  say  for  the 
altitudes  of  the  waves  ?  Here,  again,  is  another  link  of  kindred  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  As  the  altitude  of  sonorous  waves  determines  the  loudness 
of  the  sounds,  so  the  altitude  of  luminous  waves  determines  the  intensity  or 
brightness  of  the  color. 

There  is  one  step  more  in  the  series  of  wondrous  results  which  these  mem- 
orable investigations  have  unfolded.  As  the  perception  of  sound  is  produced 
by  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  vibrating  in  sympathetic  accordance  with  the  pul- 
sations of  the  air  produced  by  the  sounding  body,  so  the  perception  of  light  and 
color  is  produced  by  similar  pulsations  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye  vibrating 
in  accordance  with  ethereal  pulsations  propagated  from  the  visible  object.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  ear,  the  rigor  of  scientific  investigation  requires  us  to  estimate 
the  rate  of  the  pulsation  of  the  tympanum  corresponding  to  each  particular  note, 
so  in  the  case  of  light  are  we  required  to  count  the  vibrations  of  the  retina  of 
the  eye  corresponding  to  every  tint  and  color.  It  may  well  be  asked,  in  some 
spirit  of  incredulity,  how  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  could  be  hoped  for ; 
yet,  as  we  shall  now  see,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  obvious. 

Let  us  suppose  an  object  of  any  particular  color,  as  a  red  star,  for  example, 
placed  at  a  distance  and  seen  by  the  eye.  From  the  star  to  the  eye  there  pro- 
ceeds a  continuous  line  of  waves  ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil  and  impinge 
upon  the  retina ;  for  each  wave  which  thus  strikes  the  retina,  there  will  be  a 
separate  pulsation  of  that  membrane.  Its  rate  of  pulsation,  or  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  it  makes  per  second,  will  therefore  be  known,  if  we  can  as- 
certain how  many  luminous  waves  enter  the  eye  per  second. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  light  moves  at  Uie  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  per  second  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  length  of  ray  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  thousand  miles  must  enter  the  pupil  each  second ;  the  num- 
ber of  times,  therefore,  per  second,  which  the  retina  will  vibrate,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  the  luminous  waves  contained  in  a  ray  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  long. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  red  light.  In  two  hundred  thousand  miles  there  are 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  millions  of  feet,  and  therefore  twelve  thousand 
millions  of  inches.  In  each  of  these  twelve  thousand  millions  of  inches  there 
are  forty  thousand  waves  of  red  light.  In  the  whole  length  of  the  ray,  therefore, 
there  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  waves.  Since  this 
ray,  however,  enters  the  eye  in  one  second,  the  retina  must  pulsate  once  for 
each  of  these  waves  ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  astounding  conclusion,  that 
when  we  behold  a  red  object,  the  membrane  of  the  eye  trembles  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  times  between  every  two  ticks 
of  a  common  clock  ! 

In  the  same  manner,  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  other 
tints  of  colors  is  determined  ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  violet  light  is  perceived, 
it  trembles  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  million^  of  times 
per  second. 

In  the  annexed  table  are  given  the  magnitudes  of  the  luminous  waves  of  each 
color,  the  number  of  them  which  measure  an  inch,  and  the  niunber  of  undula- 
tions per  second  which  strike  the  eye : — 
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LIGHT. 


231 


Cdam 


Extreme  Red... 

Red 

Orange 

YeUow 

Green 

Blue 

Indi?o 

Violet 

Extreme  Violet. 


La^tli  of  nndahtion  in 
partoof  an  intb. 


0-0000266 
0-0000256 
0-0000240 
00000227 
00000211 
0-0000196 
0-0000185 
0-0000174 
0-0000167 


37640 
39180 
41610 
44000 
47460 
51110 
64070 
57490 
59750 


Kambir  of  anJotofciMp 


458,000000,000000 
477,000000,000000 
506,000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
577,000000,000000 
622,000000,000000 
658,000000,000000 
699,000000,000000 
727,000000,000000 


The  preceding  calculations  are,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  made  only  in 
round  numbers,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  principles  of  the  investigation 
intelligible.  In  the  table  the  exact  results  of  the  physical  investigations  which 
have  been  carried  on,  on  this  subject,  are  given. 

In  considering  the  two  theories  of  light,  each  of  which  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  eminent  philosophers  who  have  favored  them  respectively, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  in  each  of  them  that  which  is  purely 
hypothetical,  and  which  remains  yet  to  be  established  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
that  which  expresses  real  and  ascertained  phenomena. 

In  explaining  these  points,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  clear  and 
candid  language  and  reasoning  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  explaining  gener- 
ally the  postulates  of  these  theories,  he  says  that  in  the  corpuscular  hypothesis 
the  following  assumptions  are  made. 

1.  That  light  consists  of  particles  of  matter  possessed  of  inertia,  and  endued 
with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  and  projected  or  emitted  from  all  luminous 
bodies  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per 

I  second. 

2.  That  these  particles  differ  from  each  other  by  the  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  forces  which  reside  in  them,  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
material  world,  and  also  in  their  actual  masses,  or  inertia. 

i     3.  That  these  particles,  impinging  on  the  retina,  stimulate  and  excite  vision ; 

I  the  particles  whose  inertia  is  greatest  producing ,  the  sensation  of  red,  those 
of  the  least  inertia,  violet,  and  those  in  which  it  is  intermediate,  the  interme- 

I  diate  colors. 

4.  That  the  molecules  of  material  b6dies  and  those  of  light  exert  a  mutual 
action  on  each  other,  which  consists  in  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to 
some  law  or  function  of  the  distance  between  them ;  that  this  law  is  such  as  to 
admit  perhaps  of  several  alternations  or  changes  from  repulsive  to  attractive 
force,  but  that  when  the  distance  is  below  a  certain  very  small  limit,  it  is 
always  attracted  up  to  actual  contact ;  and  that  beyond  this  limit  resides  at 
least  one  sphere  of  repulsion.  This  repulsive  force  is  that  which  causes  the 
reflection  of  light  at  the  external  surfaces  of  dense  media,  and  the  interior  at- 
traction that  which  produces  the  refraction  and  interior  reflection  of  light. 
3-  That  these  forces  have  different  absolute  values  or  intensities,  not  only 

•  for  all  different  material  bodies,  but  for  every  different  species  of  the  luminous 
I  molecules,  being  of  a  nature  analogous  to  chemical  affinities  or  elective  attrac- 
I  tions ;  and  that  hence  arises  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  rays  of  light. 

j  6.  That  the  motion  of  a  particle  oflight,  under  the  influence  of  these  forces 
)  and  its  own  velocity,  is  regulated  by  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  govern 

*  the  motions  of  ordinary  matter  ;  and  that  therefore  each  particle  describes  a 
trajectory,  capable  of  strict  calculation,  as  soon  as  the  forces  which  act  on  it 
we  assigned. 

7.  That  the  distance  between  the  molecules  of  material  bodies^ is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  spheres  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  on  the  particles  of  light. 
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8.  That  the  forces  which  produce  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  are, 
nevertheless,  absolutely  insensible  at  all  measurable  or  appreciable  distances 
from  the  molecules  which  exert  them. 

9.  That  every  luminous  molecule,  during  the  whole  of  its  progress  through 
space,  is  continually  passing  through  certain  periodically  recurring  states,  called 
by  Newton  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  easy  transmission,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  more  disposed,  when  in  the  former  states  or  phases  of  their  periods, 
to  obey  the  influence  of  the  repulsive  or  reflective  forces  of  the  molecides  of  a 
medium ;  and  when  in  the  latter,  of  the  attractive. 

Such  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  admitted  in  the  corpuscular  theory. 
Herschel  states  those  of  the  undulatory  theory  as  foUo-ws  : — 

1 .  That  an  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  JUla  all 
space,  and  pervades  all  material  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  between  their 
molecules  ;  and  either  by  passing  freely  among  them,  or  by  its  extreme  rarity, 
oflering  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  planets,  or  comets,  in  their 
orbits,  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observations ;  and  having 
inertia,  but  not  gravity. 

2.  That  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  susceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  agitation  of  the  psurticles  of  ponderable  matter  ;  that  when  any  one  is  thus 
set  in  motion,  it  communicates  a  similar  motion  to  those  adjacent  to  it.;  and 
that  the  motion  is  propagated  farther  and  farther  in  all  directions,  according  to 
the  same  mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  undulations  in 
other  elastic  media,  as  air,  water^  or  solids,  according  to  their  respective  con- 
stitutions. * 

3.  That  in  the  interior  of  refracting  media  the  ether  exists  in  a  state  of  less 
elasticity,  compared  with  its  density,  than  in  vacuo  (that  is,  space  empty  of  all 
other  matter) ;  and  that  the  more  refractive  the  medium,  the  greater,  relatively 
speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  its  interior. 

4.  That  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ether  in  free  &pace  are  propagated 
through  refractive  media  by  means  of  the  ether  in  their  interior,  but  with  a  ve- 
locity corresponding  to  its  inferior  degree  of  elasticity. 

5.  That  when  regular  vibratory  motions  of  a  proper  kind  are  propagated 
through  the  ether,  and,  passing  through  our  eyes,  reach  and  agitate  the  nerves 
of  our  retina,  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  in  a  manner  bearing  a 
more  or  less  close  analogy  to  that  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  aflfect  our 
auditory  nerves  with  that  of  sound. 

6.  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or 
the  number  of  excursions  to  and  fro  from  the  point  of  rest  made  by  each  mole- 
cule of  the  air,  determines  the  pitch  or  note  ;  so,  in  the  theory  of  light,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  number  of  impulses  made  on  our  nerves  in  a  given 
time  by  the  ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with  them,  determines  the  color 
of  the  light ;  and  that  ae  the  absolute  extent  of  the  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  par- 
ticles of  air,  determines  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  so  the  amplitude  or  extent  of 
the  excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules  from  their  points  of  rest  determines 
the  brightness  or  intensity  of  the  light. 

Whichever  theory  we  adopt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light,  we  are  led  to 
conclusions  that  strike  the  mind  with  astonishment.  According  to  the  corpus- 
cular theory,  the  molecules  of  light  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  to  have  poles  to  balance  themselves  about  their  centres 
of  gravity,  and  to  possess  other  physical  properties  which  we  can  only  ascribe 
to  ponderable  matter.  In  speaking  of  these  properties,  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
oneself  of  the  idea  of  sensible  magnitude,  or  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive  that  particles  to  which  they  belong  can  be  so  amazingly  small  as 
those  of  light  demonstrably  are.     If  a  molecule  of  light  weighed  a  single  grain, 
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I  its  monientnm  (by  reason  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  it  moves)  would 
I  be  Buch  that  its  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  one  hundred 
I  and  fifty' pounds,  projected  with  a  velocity  of  one  thousand  feet  per  second. 
I  How  inconceivably  small  must  they  therefore  be,  when  millions  of  molecules, 
I  collected  by  lenses  or  mirrors,  have  never  been  found  to  produce  the  slightest 
I  effect  on  the  most  delicate  apparatus  contrived  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
f  rendering  their  materiality  sensible  ! 

I     If  the  corpuscular  theory  astonishes  us  by  the  extreme  minuteness  and  pro- 
>  digious  velocity  of  the  luminous  molecules,  the  numerical  results  deduced  from 
\  the  undulatory  theory  are  not  less  overwhelming.     The  extreme  smallness  of 
I  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  almost  inconceivable  but  still  measu- 
I  rable  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other,  were  CQniputed  by  Doctor 
»  Young,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  table  previously  shown. 
I     On  a  cursory  view,  it  must  appear  singular  that  two  hypotheses,  founded  on 
I  assumptions  so  essentially  different,  should  concur  in  affording  the  means  of 
I  explaining  so  great  a  number  of  facts  with  equal  precision  and  almost  equal 
'  facility.    This,  however,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  corpuscular  and  undu- 
I  latory  theories  of  light,  from  both  of  which  the  mathematical  laws  to  which  the 
I  phenomena  are  subject  may  be  deduced,  though  not  in  all  cases  with  the  same 
degree  of  facility.     So  far  as  the  corpuscular  doctrine  is  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  deductive  explanation,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
!  theory.    It  supposes  the  operation  of  a  force  with  which  we  are  in  some 
measure  familiar.     We  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  attraction 
I  in  the  grand  phenomena  of  astronomy  ;  we  perceive  them  at  every  instant  in 
I  the  downward  tendency  of  all  heavy  bodies  ;  and,  though  they  disappear  in  the 
I  small  bodies  of  nature,  they  are  reproduced  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
*  magnetism,  capillary  attraction,  and  various  chemical  actions,  where  they  can 
I  be  not  only  distinctly  traced,  but  reduced  to  mathematical  formuls,  and  sub- 
I  mitted  to  accurate  calculation.     The  undulatory  hypothesis  is  not  seized  by  the 
}  mind  with  the  same  facility  ;  yet  it  also  possesses  some  of  the  least  equivocal 
I  characteristics  of  philosophical  truth.     No  phenomenon  has  yet  been  discovered 
I  decidedly  at  variance  with  any  of  its  principles.     On  the  contrary,  mo^t  of  the 
I  phenomena  follow  from  those  principles  with  remarkable  ease  ;  and  in  numer- 
ous instances,  consequences  deduced  from  the  theory  by  a  long  and  intricate 
analysis,  and  where  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  divined  the  result,  have 
been  found  to  be  accurately  true  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.    Hence 
this  hypothesis  begins  to  be  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  in  recent 
times,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  optical  discovery  are 
included  in  the  list  of  its  supporters. 

That  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  extremely 
\  rare  and  subtle  fluid,  is  an  idea  that  was  maintained  by  Descartes,  Hooke,  and 
some  others  ;  but  it  is  to  Huygens  that  the  honor  solely  belongs  of  having to- 
I  duccd  the  hypothesis  to  a  definite  shape,  and  rendered  it  available  to  the  pur- 
I  poses  of  mechanical  explanation.  Owing  to  the  great  success  of  Newton  in 
I  applying  the  corpuscular  theory  to  his  splendid  discoveries,  the  speculations 
)  of  Huygens  were  long  neglected ;  indeed,  the  theory  remained  in  the  same 
I  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  him  till  it  was  taken  up  by  pur  countryman,  the 
I  late  Dr.  Young.  By  a  train  of  mechanical  reasoning,  which  in  point  of  inge- 
\  nuity  has  seldom  been  equalled,  Dr.  Young  was  conducted  to  some  very  re- 
I  markable  numerical  relations  among  some  of  the  apparently  most  dissimilar 
\  phenomena  of  optics  to  the  general  laws  of  diffraction,  and  to  the  two  princi- 
I  pies  of  coloration  of  crystallized  substances.  Mains,  so  late  as  1810,  made 
I  the  important  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  success- 
I  fully  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  undulatory  propaga- 
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tion.  The  theory  subsequently  receiyed  a  great  extension  from  the  ingenious 
labors  of  Fresnel ;  and  the  still  more  recent  researches  of  Arago,  Poisson, 
Herschel,  Airy,  and  others,  have  conferred  on  it  so  great  a  degree  of  proba^ 
bility,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  ranking  in  the  class  of  demonstrated 
truths.  "  It  is  a  theory,"  says  Herschel,  "  which,  if  not  founded  in  nature,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  happiest  fictions  that  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  invented 
to  group  together  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate  in  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  who}e  classes  of  new  phenomena,  which  at  their 
discovery  seemed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  its 
applications  and  details,  one  succession  of  felicities ;  inasmuch  as  that  we  may 
almost  be  induced  to  say,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be." 

Light  and  heat  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  that  philosophers 
have  doubted  whether  they  are  identical  principles,  or  merely  coexistent  in 
the  luminous  rays.  They  possess  numerous  properties  in  common :  being 
reflected,  refracted,  and  polarized,  according  to  the  same  optical  laws,  and  even 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  of  interference.  Most  substances  during  combus- 
tion give  out  both  light  and  heat ;  and  all  bodies,  except  the  gases,  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  become  incandescent.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
circumstances  in  which  they  appear  to  differ. 

A  thin  plate  of  transparent  glass  interposed  between  the  face  and  a  blazing 
fire  intercepts  no  sensible  portion  of  the  light,  but  most  sensibly  diminishes 
the  heat.  Light  and  heat  are  therefore  not  intercepted  alike  by  the  same  sub- 
stances. Heat  is  also  combined  in  different  degrees  with  the  different  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  A  very  remarkable  discovery  on  this  subject  was  made 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel,  which  would  seem  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  heating  and  illuminating  effects  of  the  solar  rays.  Having  placed  ther- 
mometers in  the  several  prismatic  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  found  the 
heating  power  of  the  rays  gradually  increased  from  the  violet  (where  it  was 
least)  to  the  extreme  red,  and  that  the  maximum  temperature  existed  somj  dis- 
tance beyond  the  red,  out  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  experiment 
was  soon  after  repeated  with  great  care  by  Berard,  who  confirmed  Herschers 
conclusions  relative  to  the  augmentation  of  the  calorific  power  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  and  not  beyond  the  spectrum.  This  discovery  of  the  inequality  of 
the  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  chemical 
action  produced  by  light  upon  certain  bodies  was  merely  the  effect  qf  the  heat 
accompanying  it,  or  owing  to  some  other  cause.  By  a  series  of  delicate  ex- 
periments, Berard  found  that  this  action  is  not  only  independent  of  the  heating 
power,  but  follows  entirely  a  different  law ;  its  intensity  being  greater  in  the 
violet  ray,  where  the  heating  power  is  the  least,  and  least  in  the  red  ray,  where 
the  heating  power  is  the  greatest.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solar  rays  possess  at  least  three  distinct  powers — those  of  heating,  illumina- 
ting, and  effecting  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions ;  and  these  pow- 
ers are  distributed  among  the  different  refrangible  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  their  complete  independence  of  each  other. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  for  the  present,  as  I  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  more  fully  devebping  the  relations  of  heat  and  light. 
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Passing  across  the  wide  space  which  interrenes  between  the  minor  planets 
which,  with  the  earth,  circulate  under  the  immediate  wing  of  the  nun,  m  the 
midst  of  whii^  space  we  encounter  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  a  shat- 
tered world,  we  arrire  at  the  region  of  the  system  in  which  roll  in  silent  maj- 
esty the  stupendous  orbs  of  Jupitbr,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  accompanied  by 
their  gorgeous  apparatus  of  multiplied  moons,  xings,  and  belts.  The  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  expect  here  another  order  of  worlds,  and  it  is  not  disappointed.  The 
first  of  these  sublime  globes  which  attracts  our  attention  is  that  of  Jupiter, 
whose  diameter  is  eighty-eight  thousand  miles,  and  whose  bulk  is  fifteen  hun- 
dred times  that  of  our  own  globe.  The  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun  is 
nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  when  our  globe  is  nearest  to  it,  it  is 
nesily  four  times  more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun.  Neyertheless,  such  is  its 
stupendous  size  that  it  subtends  to  the  eye  an  angle  of  for^-fiye  seconds,  and 
is,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  heavens.  It  has 
in  this  respect  the  adyantage  orer  Venus,  that  when  nearest  to  us  its  illumi- 
nated hemisphere  is  presented  directly  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  meridian  at  midnight,  when  thb  entire  absence  of  the  sun's  light  so  much 
favors  its  apparent  splendor.*  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  included  in  that 
of  Jupiter,  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  planet,  that  its  illuminated 
hemisphere,  which  is  presented  precisely  to  the  sun,  is  always  presented  very 
nearly  to  the  earth.  Jupiter,  therefore,  does  not  appear  sensibly  gibbons,  and, 
consequently,  is  always  seen  with  a  full  face. 

The  time  which  Jupiter  takes  to  make  his  complete  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  4,333  days,  being  something  less  than  twelve  years.  Such  is  the 
length  of  the  year  of  Jupiter. 

The  weight  or  mass  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is  316  times  greater  than  that  of  the 

earth ;  but  its  bulk,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  in  the  higher  propor- 

I  tion  of  about  fifteen  hundred  to  one,  it  follows  that  its  density  is  about  four 

times  less  than  that  of  the  earth  \  being  nearly  equal  to  the  density  of  the  sun. 
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The  globe  of  Jupiter  is  therefore  about  as  heavy  as  if  it  was  composed  of 
water  from  its  surface  to  its  centre. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  planets  more  surprising 
than  their  enormous  velocities,  which,  to  our  observation,  are  nevertheless 
scarcely  perceptible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  distances  from  us  are  propor- 
tionally great.  Jupiter,  when  nearest  to  us,  is  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles.  A  cannon-ball  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  come  from  Jupiter  to 
us,  and  if  a  steam-engine  on  a  railway,  moving  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  were 
to  take  its  departure  for  Jupiter,  it  would  not  arrive  at  its  destination  until  the 
expiration  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  years. 

Taking  the  diameter  of  Jupiter's  orbit  at  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  its 
circumference  is  more  than  thr^e  thousand  millions  of  miles,  which  is  traversed 
in  less  than  twelve  years.  The  space  moved  over  annually  by  Jupiter  is,  then, 
two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  miles  ;  and  the  space  moved  orer  monthly 
about  twenty  millions  of  miles  ;  and  the  space  moved  over  daily  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  the  space  moved  over  hourly  about  thirty  thou- 
sand miles ;  being  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  miles  a  minute ;  a  relocitj 
sixty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

DIURNAL   ROTATION   OF   JUPITER. 

Although  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade  which  characterize  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  are  ^ul^yect  to  variations  which  show,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 'that 
they  are  prinetpally  produced  by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere,  yet  permanent 
marks  wote  discovered  upon  it  at  an  early  epoch,  by  which  the  fact  was  estab- 
j  lished  that  the  planet  has  a  diurnal  rotation.  In  the  years  1664-'5,  Hook  and 
'  Casami  oDserved  a  spot  on  one  of  the  belts  which  was  permanent  in  its  posi- 
txxu  and  was  observed  to  move  across  the  disk  of  the  planet.  It  contracted 
in  its  breadth  as  it  approached  the  edge  of  the  disk ;  a  circumstance  which  ob- 
viously arose  from  its  being  fore-shortened  by  the  position  in  which  it  was 
there  presented  to  the  eye,  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  being  seen 
very  obliquely,  the  spot  disappeared  at  one  side,  and  after  being  invisible  for 
a  time  reappeared  at  the  other.  This  spot  continued  to  be  seen  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  fully  proved  the  fact  that  Jupiter  completes  his  rotation  on  an  axis 
very  slightly  inclined  to  his  orbit  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes. 

The  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  on  Jupiter  are  therefore  regulated  bj 
intervals  much  shorter  than  those  which  govern  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
minor  planets,  and  we*  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  a  character  which  prob- 
ably prevails  among  all  the  major  planets.  The  average  interval  of  the  days 
and  nights  must  be  a  little  under  five  terrestrial  hours. 

This  rapid  motion,  considered  with  reference  to  the  great  magnitude  of  Jn- 
piter,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  velocity  of  that  part  of  his  surface  which 
IS  near  his  equator  must  be  exceedingly  great.  The  circumference  of  Jupiter 
at  his  equator  must  be  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles,  and  as 
this  revolves  in  ten  hours,  the  motion  of  any  point  upon  it  must  be  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  twenty-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  or  a  little  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  a  minute.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  velocity  which  the  equa- 
torial regions  have,  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  motion,  is  very  little  less  than  the 
orbitual  motion  of  the  planet  round  the  sun. 

Thb  rapid  diurnal  rotation  would  produce  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
weights  of  bodies  at  difierent  latitudes  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  since  the  cen- 
trifugal force  near  the  equator  would  counteract  the  weight  in  a  very  sensible 
maimer,  while  toward  the  poles  its  effects  would  cease  to  be  perceptible. 
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The  great  length  of  Jupiter's  year  compared  with  its  rapid  diurnal  rotation, 
will  resolve  the  year  into  a  much  greater  number  of  days  than  its  proportional 
length  compared  with  the  terrestrial  year  Would  infer.  While  Jupiter  makes 
one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  it  will  make  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  revolutions  db  its  axis.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  days 
in  Jupiter's  year. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees, 
and  as  this  inclination  determines  the  limits  of  the  seasons,  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  of  season  upon  the  planet  during  one 
half  of  his  year.  The  sun  will,  during  one  half  year,  gradually  pass  to  three 
degrees  north  of  his  equator,  and  during  the  other  half  year  to  three  degrees 
south  of  it.  The  extreme  change  of  the  sun's  meridional  altitude  would  &ere- 
fore  not  exceed  six  degrees.  This  perhaps  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  chronology,  but  could  scarcely  produce  any  effects  on  the  organized  world, 
nor  would  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  undergo  any  observable  change «  The 
range  of  the  tropics  would  be  three  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
planet,  and  within  these  regions  the  sun  would  pass  near  the  zenith  daily. 

The  sun  would  rise  and  set  daily  throughout  the  year,  to  every  part  of  the 
planet  except  a  small  circle  extending  three  degrees  round  the  poles. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  being  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  his  surface  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  our  planet  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one,  and  if  the  distribution  of  Ismd  and  water  be  similar,  it  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  a  population  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  more  numerous. 

The  actual  bulk  of  the  globe  of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  body  of  the 
system  next  to  the  sun,  is  fourteen  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
In  other  words,  to  make  a  globe  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  we  should 'roU  into 
one  fourteen  hundred  globes  like  that  of  the  earth. 

TELESCOPIC    APPEARANCE   OF   JUPITER. 

The  spectacle  presented  to  the  observer  who  enjoys  the  use  of  a  powerful 
telescope  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  is  magnificent  indeed.  The  surface  of  the 
planet  appears  as  large  and  distinct  as  the  full  moon  to  the  naked  eye.  His 
disk  is  marked  with  certain  features  of  light  and  shadow,  which  are  in  general 
variable.  They  are,  therefore,  produced  by  clouds  floating  in  his  atmosphere, 
the  presence  of  which  is  indeed  rendered  quite  evident  by  the  telescope.  Al- 
though these  lights  and  shadows  in  general  are  variable,  yet  they  are  found 
I  to  be  characterized  by  a  certain  regularity  of  arrangement.  Their  streaks 
are  generally  parallel,  as  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  exhibit  views  of  Jupiter 
seen  on  different  occasions. 

These  streaks,  which  are  called  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  were  observed  before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  visible  to  telescopes  of  no  very  con-^ 
siderable  power.  They  are  variable  not  only  in  their  breadth  and  form,  but 
in  their  number.  Sometimes  not  more  than  one  can  be  discovered ;  at  other 
times  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight.  Sometimes  they  have 
continued  without  sensible  variation  for  nearly  three  months,  and  sometimes  a 
new  belt  has  appeared  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  annexed  diagrams  have  been 
given  by  different  authors  as  representing  the  appearances  of  these  belts  at 
different  times.  They  have,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been  seen  broken  up 
and  distributed  over  Uie  whole  surface  of  the  planet  as  represented  in  fig.  D. 
^ig-  B  gives  a  view  taken  at  an  early  period  by  Dr.  Hook.  Fig.  A  is  a  view 
taken  in  the  year  1832.  Fig.  C  is  in  1837.  It  is,  however,  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  sketches  of  this  kind  executed  with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dick  states  that  he  has  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  view< 
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ing  Jupiter  with  good  telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past ;  and  among  iieyeral  hundreds  of  observations,  has  nevei 
seen  above  four  or  five  belts  at  one  time.  The  most  common  appearance  ob< 
served,  is  that  of  two  belts  distinctly  marked,  one  on  each  side  of  the  planet's 
equator,  and  one  at  each  pole,  generally  broader,  but  much  fainter  than  the 
others.  He  has  never  perceived  much  change  in  the  form  or  position  of  the 
belts  during  the  same  season,  but  in  successive  years  a  slight  degree  of  change 
has  been  perceptible,  some  of  the  belts  having  either  disappeared,  or  turned 
mueh  fainter  than  they  were  before,  or  shifted  somewhat  their  relative  posi- 
tions, but  has  never  seen  Jupiter  without  at  least  two  or  three  belts.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  belts  being  at  least  the  one  eighth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  planet  in  breadth,  must  occupy  a  space  at  least  11,000  miles  broad,  and 
270,000  miles  in  circumference ;  for  they  run  along  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  planet,  and  appear  of  the  same  shape  during  every  period  of  its  rotation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  belts  we  can  distinctly  perceive  by  our  tele- 
scopes are  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  miles  in  breadth. 

CAUSES   OF  THE    BELTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  combined  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun  acting  directly  on  the  intertropical  regions,  produces  those  at- 
mospheric currents  which  blow  with  a  constancy  and  regulari^  so  singular 
Irom  east  to  west  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres.  These  cunents 
'  are  attended  with  others  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  constitute  their  reac- 
tion, blowing  almost  as  constantly  and  regularly  from  west  to  east  in  the  | 
higher  latiti^es.  Thus  the  atmosphere  covering  the  surface  of  the  eaith  is 
continually  ewept  by  systems  of  currents  blowing  in  either  direction  parallel  to 
the  line — and  these  currents  will  have  a  tendency,  in  proportion  to  their  force 
and  regularity,  to  produce  corresponding  arrangements  parallel  to  the  line,  in 
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I  the  clouds  wbicb  float  upon  our  atmosphere.     It  is  evident  that  such  an  effect 
^  would  be  more  strongly  marked  in  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing it  would  be  increased. 

Iq  the  case  of  the  earth,  the  surface  at  the  equator  is  moved  by  the  diumaT 
motion  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  sun,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  departs  from  the  equator  on  either  side  to  a  distance  of 
twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees.  If  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  equator 
were  to  become  ten  or  twenty  times  greater,  and  the  sun,  instead  of  departing 
from  it  twenty-three  degrees,  were  constantly  vertical  to  it,  then  we  might  ex- 
pect to  have  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  the  line  much  more  energetic, 
constant,  and  regular.     ^ 

But  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  causes  producing 
such  currents  are  far  more  energetic  than  on  the  earth.  Instead  of  revolving 
in  twenty-four  hours,  Jupiter  revolves  in  ten  hours.  If,  then,  the  globe  of  Ju- 
piter were  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  velocity  of  his  surface  at  the  line 
would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a 
half  to  one.  The  velocity  of  his  surface  would,  in  fact,  be  about  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  miles  an  hour.  But  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  also 
the  circumference,  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  and  there- 
fore, on  that  account  alone,  even  though  he  revolved  in  the  same  time,  the  ve- 
locity of  his  surface  would  be  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
From  these  two  causes  combined,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of 
Jupiter  at  the  equator  is  about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth,  and  is,<  in  fact,  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  Jupiter  produced  by  his 
diomal  revolution  being  nearly  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  diat  of  the  earth, 
and  the  sun  appearing  always  vertical  to  his  equator,  or  nearly  so,  the  causes 
which  produce  a  system  of  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  his  equator,  act 
with  infinitely  more  energy  than  upon  the  earth.  We  accordingly  see  the 
effects  of  such  currents  exhibited  in  the  decided  arrangements  of  the  strata  of 
his  clouds  parallel  to  his  equator.  Thus  we  see  that  there  prevail  in  Jupiter 
atmospheric  currents  similar  to  those  which  prevail  on  the  earth,  blowing 
constantly  from  east  to  west  in  some  latitudes,  and  from  west  to  east  in  others. 
As  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  fulfil  that  purpose  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  people  of  the  globe  which  they  actually  do  fulfill,  we  are 
supplied  with  one  analogy  more  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited  globes  tike  the  earth.. 

Annexed  are  two  views  of  Jupiter,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  belts, 
taken  from  original  drawings  by  Madler,  made  from  observations  taken  so  re- 
cently as  1841. 
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APPEARANCE    OF    THE    SUX    AT    JUPITER. 


If  E  in  tbe  annexed  figure  represent  the  appearance  of  the  sun  to  the  m-  \ 
habitants  of  the  earth,  J  will  represent  its  appearance  to  those  of  Jupiter. 
The  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  being  nearly  five  times  that  of  the 
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earth*  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  will  be  one  fifth 
/  of  its  apparent  diameter  from  the  earth.  It.  will,*  therefore,  measure  about  six 
minutes,  since  the  diameter  of  the  earth  measures  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  see  it,  is  very  nearly  that  which  a  cent 
piece  would  have  if  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  eye.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  would  then 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  so»  as  that  of  a  cent  piece  seen  at  six  hundred  feet  dis- 
tance.  . 

It  is  proved  in  those  branches  of  physics  in  which  the  laws  of  heat  and 
light  are  developed,  that  the  density  of  these  principles  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  body  from  which  they  emanate 
is  increased.  It  follows,  therefore,  tha't  the  beat  and  light  of  the  sua  at  Jupiter 
will  be  about  twenty-five  times  less  than  at  the  earth. 

Jupiter's  satellites. 

.  When  Galileo  directed  the  first  telescope  to  the  examination  of  Jupiter,  he 
'  observed  four  minute  stars,  which  appeared  in  the  line  of  the  equator  of  the 
planet.  He  took  these, at  first  to  be  fixed  stars;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
He  saw  them  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  the  planet.  He  observed 
them  pass  behind  it  and  before  it ;  and,  in  fact,  to  oscillate,  as  it  were,  to  the 
right  aad  the  left  of  the  planet,  to  certain  limited  distances ;  each  of  the  four 
stars  receding  to  equal  distances  east  and  west  of  the  planet.  He  soon  arrived 
at  the  obvious  conclusion  that  these  objects  were  not  fixed  stars,  but  that  they 
were  bodies  which  revolved  round  Jupiter  in  circular  orbits,  at  limited  dis- 
tances ;  and  that  each  successive  body  included  the  orbit  of  the  others  within 
it.  In  short,  that  they  formed  a  miniature  of  the  solar  system,  in  which,  how- 
ever, Jupiter  himself  played  the  part  of  the  sun.  As  the  telescope  improved, 
it  became  apparent  that  these  bodies  were  small  globes,  related  to  Jupiter  in 
the  same  manner  exactly  as  tlie  moon  is  related  to  the  earth ;  that,  in  fine,  they 
were  a  cortege  of  four  moons,  attending  Jupiter  round  the  sun  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subserving  the  same  purpose,  as  our  moon  does  in  reference  to 
the  earth. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  the  population  of  Jupiter  are  favored  by  four  moons 
in  their  firmament.  Siace  the  examination  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  of  accuracy,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
singular  law  prevailing  among  their  motions,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  the  four  satellites  can  ever  be  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter ; 
one,  at  least,. must  be.  on  the  contrary  side  from  the  other  three.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  always  be  one  moon  full,  or  nearly  so ;  for  if  three  of  the 
four  satellites  be  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun,  and  therefore  in 
the  condition  of  new  or  waning  moons,  the  fourth  must  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  therefore  nearly  a  full  moon. 

But,  connected  with  these  appendages  to  Jupiter,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 

more  remarkable  than  the  period  of  their  revolutions  round  him.     That  moon 

I  which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter  completes  its  revolution  in  forty-two  hours.     In  that 

I  brief  space  of  time  it  goes  through  all  its  various  phases ;  it  is  a  thin  crescent ; 

it  is  halved,  gibbous,  and  full.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  day 

of  Jupiter,  instead  of  being  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  tea  nours.     This  moon, 

therefore,  has  a  month  equal  to  a  little  more  than  four  of  Jupiter's  days.     In 

each  day  it  passes  through  one  complete  quarter ;  thus  the  first  day  of  the 

I  month  it  passes  from  the  thinnest  crescent  to  the  half  moon ;  in  the  second  day, 

I  from  the  half  moon  to  the  full  moon  ;  on  the  third  day,  from  the  full  moon  to 

the  last  quarter ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  returns  to  conjunction  with  the  sun. 
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So  rapid  are  these  changes  that  we  can  conceive  the  gradual  changes  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon  to  be  actually  visible  as  they  proceed.  The  next  satellite 
makes  its  complete  revolution  in  about  eighty-five  hours,  or  in  about  eight  of  Ju- 
piter's days  and  a  half.  Such  is  the  month  of  the  second  satellite.  The  third 
satellite  completes  his  revolution  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  hours,  or  in  about 
seventeen  days  of  Jupiter.  The  fourth  and  most  distant  satellite,  requires  about 
four  hundred  hours,  to  complete  its  revoltition,  and  therefore  has  a  month  of 
about  forty  of  Jupiter's  days. 

It  appears,  then,  that  upon  Jupiter  there  are  four  different  months,  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  different  moons ;  one  of  about  four  days'  duration,  jinother  about 
eight  days,  a  third  about  seventeen  days,  and  the  fourth  about  forty  days.  What 
a  complicated  system  of  reckoning  time  is  thus  supplied ! 

The  n^gnitude  of  the  nearest  of  Jupiter's  moons  is  about  a  quarter  greater 
than  that  of  our  own ;  that  of  the  second  is  equal  to  ours  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
third,  however,  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  our  moon,  and  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
planet  Mercury ;  the  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  about  one  half  greater 
than  that  of  our  moon. 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  moon  from  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  distance  of  ours  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  appareift  mag- 
nitude, therefore,  seen  from  Jupiter,  will  be  greater  than  ours.  The  distance 
of  the  second  moon  from  Jupiter  is  about  one  half  greater  than  the  distance  of 
our  moon,  and  as  its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent 
magnitude  will  be  proportionally  less.  The  distance  of  the  third  moon  is 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  ours,  but  as  its  magnitude  is  a  little  less  than 
double,  its  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  will  be  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  ours.     The  appearance  of  the  fourth  moon  will  be  somewhat  less. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  four  moons  which  attend  Jupiter  vary  very  little 
in  the  apparent  magiAtude  they  present  to  its  inhabitants  trom  that  which  ours 
presents  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  our  moon  which  distinguishes  it 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  planets,  is  its  revolution  upon  its  axis.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  planets  generally  rotate  on  their  axes  in  times 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  moon  re- 
volves on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth ;  in 
consequence  of  which  adjustment  of  its  motions  it  turns  the  same  hemisphere 
continually  toward  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  general  character- 
istic of  all  satellites ;  for  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  on  those 
of  Jupiter,  show  that  the  same  motion  prevails  among  them ;  that  they,  as 
they  revolve  round  their  primary,  turn  constantly  the  same  hemisphere  toward 
Jupiter. 

The  globe  of  Jupiter,  though  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  Vhe  sun.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  throws  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  sun  a  conical  shadow  of  considerable  length,  the  thickness  of 
which,  at  Jupiter,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  but  which  diminishes  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  point  in  receding  from  Jupiter.  As  the  satellites  move  round 
Jupiter,  in  the  plane  of  his  equator,  and  as  the  plane  of  his  equator  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  his  orbit  round  the  sun,  it  follows  that  the  satel- 
lites, every  revolution,  as  they  pass  behind  him,  must  move  through  his  shadow. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  presented  by  the  fourth,  or  most  distant  satellite, 
which,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  planet,  and  the  obliquity  of  its 
orbit,  sometimes,  in  passing  behind  the  planet,  goes  above  or  below  its  shadow. 
When  the  satellites  get  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  they  become  invisible  to  us ; 
and  hence  we  know  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  which  shine,  like  the  moon, 
by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.     All  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
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eclipses  are  visible  to  us.     We  see  them  enter  the  shadow  and  leave  it,  and  wo    | 
can  estimate  the  duration  of  each  eclipse,  and  observe  exactly  its  beginning  and  | 
ending.     These  eclipses,  as  we  shall  show  on  another  occasion,  have  been  in-  ' 
stnimental,  not  only  to  useful  purposes  in  art,  but  also  to  great  discoveries  in 
science.     It  is  by  them,  among  other  means,  that  the  longitude  of  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  determined ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  discovery 
connected  with  these  bodies,  is  that  of  the  motion  and  velocity  of  light.     How 
this  was  accomplished  we  shall  also  explain  on  another  occasion.    It  was 
shown,  however,  by  these  means,  that  the  velocity  of  reflected  light  was  the  i 
same  as  that  of  direct  light.  * 

SATURN. 

Beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  distance  of  Jupi- 
ter from  the  sun,  is  unoccupied  by  any  planetary  body.  At  a  distance  little 
short  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  the  Saturnian  System 
reTolves,  in  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half,  consisting  of  a  globe  little 
less  than  Jupiter,  begirt  with  two  (and  probably  more)  stupendous  rings,  and  a 
cortege  of  no  less  than  seven  moons. 

The  diameter  of  Saturn  is  eighty  thousand  miles,  and  its  bulk  is,  conse- 
quently, a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 


DIURNAL   rotation   OF    SATURN. 

The  distance  of  Saturn  is  so  great  that  it  requires  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes to  render  the  marks  on  his  disk  visible,  so  as  to  discover  his  diurnal 
motion.  From  purely  theoretical  views,  Laplace  conjectured  that  it  was  per- 
formed in  about  ten  hours.  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  the  large  in- 
stniments  constructed  by  him,  inferred  that  it  revolves  in  ten  hours,  sixteen 
minutes,  and  nineteen  seconds.  Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  the  time  of  its 
rotation  to  be  ten  hours,  twenty-nine  minutes,  and  seventeen  seconds. 

The  axis  on  which  it  turns  is,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  belts,  but  unlike  Jupiter,  Saturn  inclines  his  axis  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  earth  and  Mars.  The  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  year  of  Saturn  is  varied  by  the  same  succession  of 
seasons  subject  to  the  same  range  of  temperature  as  those  which  prevail  on  our 
globe. 

The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  is  the  same  as  upon  Jupiter.  This 
rapid  return  of  day,  afler  an  interval  of  five  hours  night,  seems  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  law  among  the  major  planets,  as  the  interval  of  twelve  hours  cer- 
tainly does  among  the  minor  planets. 

The  year  of  Saturn  is  equal  in  duration  to  10,759  terrestrial  days,  or  to 
258,192  hours.  But  as  the  rotation  of  the  planet  is  completed  in  less  than  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  the  number  of  Saturnian  days  in  the  planet's  year  must  be 
24,592. 

The  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  being  above  nine  times  that  of  the 
earth,  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  at  that  planet  will  be  less  than  at  the  earth 
in  a  like  proportion.  If  iq  the  annexed  figure  E  represent  the  appearance  of 
the  sun  at  the  earth,  S  will  exhibit  its  appearance  at  Saturn. 
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ATMOSPHERE   OF   SATURN. 

The  planet  Saturn  has  heen  found  to  he  invested  with  an  atmosphere  similar 
to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  attended  in  all  respects  with  the  same  phenomena.  The 
belts  are  efl'ects  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  by  the  same  causes,  and  all 
that  we  have  said  regarding  the  atmospheric  currents,  clouds,  and  other  me- 
teorological phenomena,  in  Jupiter,  will  be  equally  applicable  in  Saturn. 

RINGS    OF    SATURN. 

At  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  telescope,  the  application  of  that 
instniment  to  the  examination  of  Saturn  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  planet 
was  not  globular,  but  oval.  Further  observation  created  the  impression  that 
ears  or  handles  were  attached  to  each  side  of  the  disk.  But  as  the  means 
of  observation  were  farther  improved,  the  astonishing  discovery  was  made  that 
Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  stupendous  ring  of  solid  matter  lying  in  the  plane  of 
his  equator,  the  inner  edge  being  at  a  distance  from  his  surface  of  about  twrenty 
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thousand  miles.  More  recent  observations  made  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
establish  the  fact  that  this  ring  is  not,  as  was  first  supposed,  a  single  annular 
plate  of  matter,  but  has  a  division  by  which  it  is  separated  into  two  indepen- 
dent rings,  one  outside  the  other,  which  have  no  mutual  point  of  contact  or 
connexion.  This  separation  appeared  at  first,  as  a  dark  streak  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ring  running  parallel  to  its  edges.  Sir  William  Herschel,  however, 
succeeded  in  seeing  stars  which  were  behind  the  ring  through  this  apparent 
streak,  and  consequently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  opening  or~ 
separation  between  two  independent  rings.  It  was  found  also  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  ring  was  marked  by  parallel  streaks  or  bands,  like  the  belts  of  the 
planet. 

Very  recent  observations  made  at  Rome  upon  this  planet,  appear  to  counten- 
ance the  supposition  that  the  ring,  instead  of  being  double,  is  quintuple,  and 
that  there  are  four  divisions  instead  of  one;,  as  supposed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel. It  is  even  said  that  six  divisions  have  been  observed,  and  therefore 
there  are  seven  independent  rings,  one  within  another,  all  being  concentric 
with  the  planet  and  in  the  plane  of  its  equator. 

One  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Herschel  respecting 
Saturn,  was  the  revolution  of  the  rings  around  the  planet.  He  found  that  they 
revolve  round  their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  their  own  plane,  and 
that  they  complete  a  revolution  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  would  revolve 
in,  at  the  same  distance.  Their  motion,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation  which  would  govern  that  of  satellites  or  moons.  The  dimensions 
of  the  rings,  as  observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  are  as  follows : — 

Miles. 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 176,418 

Interior  diameter  of  exterior  ring • 155,272 

Breadth  of  exterior  ring 10,573 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 151,690 

Interior  diameter  of  interior  ring , 117,339 

Breadth  of  the  interior  ring 17,175 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  planet 79,160 

Interval  between  tlie  planet  and  the  interior  ring. 19^090 

Interval  of  the  rings 1,791 

Thickness  oi  the  rings  not  exceeding 100 

It  appears  then  that  the  thickness  of  the  rings  is  incomparably  smaller  than 
their  breadth ;  the  thickness  being  not  more  than  the  three  hundredth  part  of 
the  breadth. 

One  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  contemplation  of  the  planet  Saturn 
which  excites  most  surprise,  is  the  fact  that  the  planet  and  the  two  rings  should 
be  capable  of  maintaining  their  relative  position  with  the  prodigious  velocity 
with  which  they  move  round  the  sun,  without  either  overtaking  the  other  or 
any  collision  taking  place.  Let  it'  be  remembered  that  the  circumference  of 
Saturn's  orbit  round  the  sun  measures  about  six  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and 
that  the  planet  completes  this  circuit  in  less  than  thirty  years,  so  that  he  moves 
at  the  rate  of  about  seven  millions  and  three  quarter  miles  per  day,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  velocity  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  Yet  with  this  prodigious 
celerity  of  motion  continued  for  countless  ages,  neither  of  the  rings  has  ever 
overtaken  the  planet  or  the  planet  overtaken  them,  and  still  more  wonderful, 
the  two  rings,  separated  only  by  a  space  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
which  they  would  move  over  with  their  orbitual  motion  in  about  three  minutes, 
have  never  overtaken  each  other.  This  astonishing  precision  of  movement 
would  become  still  more  surprising  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  suspected  to  be,  that 
there  are  five  or  more  independent  rings,  one  included  within  the  other. 
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This  apparent  mystery  has  however  been  most  clearly  and  beautifully  ex- 
plained by  Biot,  to  whom  the  happy  idea  occurred  that  the  rings  could  be 
brought  under  the  same  laws  of  motion  as  moons.  To  make  this  explanation 
clearly  understood,  let  us  first  imagine  a  globe  like  the  moon  moving  period- 
ically round  the  planet  like  the  eardi.  The  manner  in  which  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  combined  with  centrifugal  force  causes  it  to  keep  revolving  round 
the  earth  without  falling  down  upon  it  by  its  gravity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
receding  indefinitely  from  it  by  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  other  is  well 
understood.  In  virtue  of  the  equality  of  these  forces,  the  moon  keeps  con- 
tinually at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  while  it  accompanies  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  another  moon  revolving  by 
the  same  law  of  attraction  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  It  would  re- 
volve in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  as  the  first.  We  may  ex- 
tend the  supposition  with  equal  facility  to  three,  four,  or  a  hundred  moons,  at 
the  same  distance.  Nay,  we  may  suppose  as  many  moons  placed  at  the  same 
distance  round  the  earth  as  would  complete  the  circle,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of 
moons  touching  each  other.  They  would  still  move  in  the  mame  manner  and 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  single  moon.  Nor  will  the  circumstances  be 
altered  if  this  ring  of  moons  be  supposed  to  be  beaten  out  into  a  thin  flat  ring 
like  those  of  Saturn.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the  ring  of  Satinii  revolve  in  its 
own  plane  round  the  planet  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  a  single  satellite 
placed  at  the  same  distance  would  revolve,  the  stability  of  the  ring  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planet  is  explicable  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  by 
which  we  explain  the  motion  of  a  satellite.  But  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  rings  do  move  round 
their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  placed 
at  the  same  distance  would  do.  Biot,  therefore,  has,  with  a  happy  adroitness, 
adopted  this  as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  stability  of  the  ring. 

The  following  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  rings  indicated 
another  cause  of  their  stability : — 

Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  nearly  concentric  with  the 
body  of  Saturn,  yet  recent  micrometical  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy  have 
demonstrated  that  the  coincidence  is  not  mathematically  exact,  but  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the  body  describing  a 
very  minute  orbit,  probably  under  laws  of  much  complexity.  Trifling  as  this 
remark  may  appear,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  rings.  Supposing  them  mathematically  perfect  in  their  circular 
form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would 
form  (in  spite  of  their  centrifugal  force)  a  system  in  a  state  of  unstable  equtHb- 
riumy  which  the  slightest  external  power  would  subvert — not  by  causing  a  rup- 
ture in  the  substance  of  the  rings—but  by  precipitating  them,  unbroken^  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  For  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a  point  or 
sphere  eccentrically  situate  within  them,  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  but 
tends  to  draw  the  point  or  sphere  toward  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring,  or  away 
from  the  centre.  Hence,  supposing  the  body  to  become,  from  any  cause,  ever 
so  little  eccentric  to  the  ring,  the  tendency  of  their  mutual  gravity  is,  not  to 
correct  but  to  increase  this  eccentricity,  and  to  bring  the  nearest  parts  of  them 
together.  Now,  external  powers,  capable  of  producing  such  eccentricity,  exist 
in  the  attractions  of  the  satellites ;  and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  stahle, 
and  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads  of  such  a  ten- 
dency, while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and  opposing  them  by  an  opposite  or 
maintaining  power,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings  to 
be  loaded  in  some  part  of  their  circumference,  either  by  some  minute  inequality 
of  thickness,  or  by  some   portions  being  denser  than  others.     Such  a  load 
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would  give  to  the  whole  ring  to  which  it  was  attached  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  heavy  and  sluggish  satellite,  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  cer- 
tain energy  sufficient  to  overcome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and  establish 
an  average  bearing  on  its  centre.  But  even  without  supposing  the  existence 
of  any  such  load — of  which,  aflef  all,  we  have  no  proof — and  granting,  there- 
fore, in  its  full  extent,  the  general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we 
perceive,  in  the  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  preservation.  However  homely  be  the  illustratiop,  we  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  apt  in  every  way  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subversion,  than  the  mode 
in  which  a  practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole  in  a  perpendicular  position 
resting  on  the  finger,  by  a  continual  and  almost  imperceptible  variation  of  the 
point  of  support.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observed  oscillation  of  the 
centres  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet  is  in  itself  the  evidence  of  a  per- 
petual contest  between  conservative  and  destructive  powers — both  extremely 
feeble,  but  so  antagonizing  one  another,  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever  ac- 
quiring an  uncontrollable  ascendency,  and  rushing  to  a  catastrophe. 

Since  the  plane  of  the  rings  coincides  with  that  of  Saturn's  equator,  and  since 
the  sun  is  during  one  half  of  Saturn's  year  north,  and  during  the  other  half  south 
of  his  equator,  it  follows  that  the  northern  side  of  the  ring  is  illuminated,  and  the 
southern  side  dark,  during  the  siunmer  half  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere, 
and  that  the  southern  side  is  illuminated  and  the  northern  side  dark  during  the 
winl«r  half  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere.  At  his  equinoxes  the  edge  of 
the  ring  is  presented  to  the  sun,  and  neither  side  of  it  is  illuminated.  Since 
the  half  year  of  Saturn  is  equal  to  fifteen  terrestrial  years,  it  follows  that  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  rings  are  alternately  illuminated  by  the  sun 
during  intervals  of  fifteen  years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rings  can  only  be  seen  from  the  earth  when  thla 
sun  and  earth  are  at  the  same  side  of  Saturn's  equator.  From  the  great 
magnitude  of  Saturn's  orbit,  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  this  must  be 
generally  the  case.  In  order  that  the  sun  and  earth  should  be  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  that  plane  must  be  so  placed  that  its  edge  is  di- 
rected to  some  point  between  the  sun  and  earth.  This  will  be  the  case  for  a 
short  time  before  and  after  it  is  directed  to  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  be- 
fore and  after  Saturn's  equinox. 

If  we  suppose  two  lines  touching  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  and  parallel  to  the 
line  of  nodes  of  Saturn's  ring,  to  be  drawn  and  continued  in  both  directions  to 
Saturn,  it  will  be  only  when  Saturn  is  between  these  lines  that  the  earth  and 
sun  can  be  at  different  sides  of  the  ring.  These  lines  will  include  a  length  of 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  since 
Saturn  will  move  over  such  a  space  in  his  periodical  course  round  the  sun  in 
one  year,  it  follows  that  the  sun  and  earth  must  be  always  at  the  same  side 
of  Saturn's  ring,  except  for  six  months  before  and  six  months  after  each  of 
Saturn's  equinoxes,  at  which  times  it  may  happen  that  the  sun  and  earth  may 
be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rings. 

Saturn^s  rings  may  become  invisible  from  the  earth  by  any  of  three  causes. 

1 .  When  the  edge  of  the  rings  be  presented  to  the  sun,  the  edge  being  then 
the  only  illuminated  part,  and  being  too  thin  to  be  seen  even  by  telescopes  at 
80  great  a  distance,  the  ring  is  invisible.  This  will  happen  once  every  fifteen 
years. 

2.  When  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  presented  to  the  earth,  it  is  invisible  be- 
cause of  its  minuteness  and  distance.     This  will  happen  once  every  fifteen  years. 

3.  When  the  sun  and  earth  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring.  This  will 
also  happen  once  every  fifteen  years. 
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Except  therefore  for  an  interval  of  a  few  months  every  fifteen  years,  the 
rings  of  Saturn  are  always  in  a  position  to  be  seen  from  the  earth.  These  cir- 
cumstances occur  when  the  planet  passes  through  the  twentieth  degrees  of  the 
signs  Virgo,  and  Pisces.  They  took  place  in  the  year  1832-'33,  and  will  recur 
again  in  1847-48. 

The  angle  at  which  the  plane  of  the  rings  is  inchned  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
being  about  30^,  the  rings  must  always  be  seen  obliquely  from  the  earth,  more 
or  less  so,  as  the  earth  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  plane  of  the  rings,  but 
the  obliquity  of  the  view  can  never  be  less  than  30°.  Now,  since  a  circle 
seen  obliquely  is  always  foreshortened  into  an  oval,  the  appearance  of 
the  rings,  even  in  the  most  favorable  position  must  be  elliptical.  If  a  circle  be 
viewed  at  an  angle  of  30°,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  ellipse  whose  lesser  axis  is 
half  its  .greater.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  ring  as  seen  at  intervals  of  seven 
years  and  a  half  from  Saturn's  equinoxes,  or  when  the  planet  is  in  the  signs 
Scorpio  and  Gemini,  which  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  the  intervals  of  the 
disappearances  of  the  rings.  This  occurred  last  in  1839-40,  and  will  occur 
again  in  1854— '55.  Between  the  epochs  at  which  the  ring  is  in  its  most 
open  state,  and  the  times  of  its  disappearances  it  undergoes  all  the  intermedi- 
ate phases. 

In  tlie  annexed  figures  the  appearances  it  presented  between  1832  and  1840 
are  given  from  the  observations  of  William  Dick. 

Iq  October,  November,  and  December,  1832,  the  ring  appeared  as  in  fig.  1. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  it  appeared  like  a  pure  thread  of  light  on  each 
side  of  the  planet  as  in  fig.  2.  It  began  to  appear, a  little  larger  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1833 ;  but  in  April  it  again  disap- 
peared as  the  earth  was  then  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  it  continued  invisible 
till  near  the  end  of  June  ;  after  which  it  again  appeared  as  represented  in  fig, 
2.  In  about  a  year  after  its  second  disappearance,  it  appeared  as  in  fig,  3,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  afterward  was  seen  as  in  fig.  4.  In  1 837  it  appeared  as 
in  fig.  5,  and  finally  assumed  its  most  open  form,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 

From  1838  to  1847,  the  ring  gradually  passes  through  similar  phases  in  a 
contrary  order. 


SATELLITES   OF    SATURN. 

On  examining  Saturn  with  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  found  to  be  attended  by 
objects  revolving  round  it  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but 
amounting  to  seven  in  number.  These  revolve  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 
and  beyond  that  body.  The  times  of  revolution  are  such  as  to  present  various 
and  interesting  appearances  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet.  The  nearest 
satellite,  makes  its  complete  revolution  in  22}  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  two  of  Satum^s  days.  This  moon,  therefore,  exhibits  all  its  various 
changes  within  that  time.  It  passes  from  the  crescent  to  the  first  quarter 
in  half  of  one  of  Saturn's  days ;  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  full  moon  in  an- 
other half  day,  and  from  the  full  to  the  new  moon  in  another  half  day ;  so  rapid 
is  the  succession  of  its  phases.  The  next  in  the  order  of  distance,  makes  its 
revolutions  i|i  thirty-three  hours,  or  in  about  three  of  Saturn's  days,  which 
constitutes  another  sort  of  month ;  within  which  it  passes  through  all  its  vari- 
ous phases.  The  third  revolves  in  forty-five  hours,  or  fibout  four  of  Saturn's 
days ;  the  fourth  in  seventy-five  hours,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  of  Saturn's 
days ;  the  fifth  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  nearly  eleven  of  Saturn's 
days ;  the  sixth  in  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  hours,  or  in  about  thirty- 
eight  of  Saturn's  days  ;  the  seventh  in  about  nineteen  hundred  hours,  or  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  of  Saturn's  days.  Such  are  the  seven  different  months 
prevalent  upon  Saturn. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  have  not  been  certainly  ascer- 
tained ;  their  distances  from  the  earth  are  too  great  to  enable  us  hitherto,  ac- 
tually to  measure  their  diameters. 

Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  the  diameter  of  the  most  remote  satellite  to  be 
little  less  than  that  of  Mars,  which  is  4,200  miles.  The  next  to  it  cannot  be 
much  less,  being  the  most  conspicuous  in  its  appearance.  As  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  four  minor  satellites,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

It  is  usual  to  designate  these  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  Saturn.  If  the  following  figures  represent 
the  succession  of  their  distances,  the  order  of  their  discovery  is  that  expressed 
above  the  figures  respectively : — 

Seventh,       Sixth,      First,       Second,      Third,      Fourth,       Fifth. 
1*23  4  5  6  7 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  satellite  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80,000  miles,  a  space  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  planet.  Its  distance 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  only  18,000  miles. 

This  moon  completes  its  revolution  round  Saturn  in  22^  hours,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  Saturnian  days.  In  one  of  the  planet's  days  it  passes  therefore 
from  new  to  full  moon,  and  in  the  next  from  full  to  new  moon.  Its  change  of 
phase  from  hour  to  hour  must  be  distinctly  perceivable. 

It  is  probable,  from  analogy,  that  its  magnitude  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
moon,  and  since  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  is  three  times  less  than 
that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent  diameter  at  Saturn  must  be  more  than  three 
times  greater.  It  will  therefore  appear  with  a  disk  at  least  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  of  our  moon. 

The  next  moon  is  at  a  distance  of  160,000  miles  from  the  centre,  and  120,000 
miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  which  being  half  the  distance  of  our  moon 
from  the  earth,  shows  that  if,  as  is  probable,  this  satellite  be  equal  in  magnitude 
to  our  moon,  it  will  appear  with  a  disk  four  times  as  great.  It  completes  its 
revolution  in  three  of  Saturn's  days,  within  which  time  it  exhibits  all  its  phases. 

The  moon  next  in  order  is  at  a  distance  of  200,000  miles  from  the  centre 
and  160,000  from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  It  appears  a  little  less  than  four 
times  larger  than  our  moon  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  less  than  fire 
of  Saturn's  days. 

The  next  satellite  is  at  a  distance  of  260,000  miles  from  the  centre  and 
220,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  and  therefore  appears  larger  at  Sat- 
urn than  our  moon  does  at  the  earth.  It  passes  through  all  its  phases  in  six 
and  a  half  of  Saturn's  days. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Saturn  is  supplied  with  four  moons,  all  moving  nearer 
to  his  surface  than  ours  is  to  the  earth,  and  appearing  from  twice  to  ten  times  as 
large,  and  passing  through  all  their  phases  in  irom  two  to  seven  of  Saturn's  days. 

The  fifth  moon  from  Saturn,  completing  its  month  in  eleven  and  a  half  of 
Saturn's  days,  is  at  a  distance  a  little  greater  than  that  of  our  moon,  and  prob- 
ably appears  of  the  same  magnitude  seen  from  Saturn.  The  sixth  moon,  com- 
pleting its  month  in  forty  of  Saturn's  days,  is  at  more  than  three  times  the  dis- 
tance of  our  moon,  but  is  twice  its  diameter.  It  appears  from  Saturn  but  little 
less  than  ours.  The'  most  remote  of  this  system  of  moons  completes  its  rev- 
olution in  two  hundred  Saturnian  days,  and  its  distance  from  Saturn  is  ten 
times  that  of  our  moon  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  largest  moon  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  still,  owing  to  its  great  distance,  must  appear  smaller  at  Saturn  than 
ours  does  at  the  earth. 
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The  orbits  of  the  six  inner  satellites  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but 
'that  of  the  most  remote  one  is  inclined  to  it  at  the  rather  large  angle  of  30^. 

Owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  that  of  Saturn, 
they  are  seldom  eclipsed.  The  frequency  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  their  orbits  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
that  of  the  planet. 

The  most  remote  of  Saturn's  moons  (commonly  called  the  fifth  satellite) 
exhibits  variations  of  brilliancy  which  have  given  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  those  moons,  like  our  own  and  those  of  Jupiter,  revolve  on  their  axes  in 
the  time  they  take  to  revolve  in  their  orbits. 

The  two  innermost  satellites  were  the  latest  discovered,  and  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  be  seen.  It  is  only  by  means  of  telescopes  of  the  most  power* 
ful  kind,  and  under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  observation,  that  they  can 
be  detected  at  all.  Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  instru- 
ments capable  of  observing  them,  say  that  at  the  equinoxes  of  Saturn,  when 
his  ring  becomes  invisible,  they  hav«  been  seen  threading  like  beads  the  al- 
most infinitely  thin  filament  of  light  to  which  the  ring  is  then  reduced,  and  for 
a  short  time  moving  off  it  at  either  end,  speedily  to  return,  and  hastening  again 
to  their  habitual, concealment. 


OF    HERSCHEL,   OR   URANUS. 

The  planet  of  the  solar  system  which  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun,  and 
which,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
system,  is  called  Uranus,  and  sometimes,  iirom  its  distinguished  discover- 
er, Herschel.  This  body  is  a  globe  35,000  miles  in  diameter,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  revolves  at  a  distance 
from  the  sun  of  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles ;  being  double  the  dis- 
tance of  Saturn.  The  great  distance  of  this  object  from  we  earth  and  the 
consequent  minuteness  of  its  appearance,  has  rendered  our  knowledge  of  its 
physical  condition  much  less  distinct  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  nearer 
planets. 

It  has  been  hitherto  unascertained  whether  it  has  a  diurnal  rotation ;  but 
analogy  favors  the  conjecture  that  it  revolves  rajndly  upon  its  axis  like  the 
cognate  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  disk  has  not  been  seen  with  suili- 
cient  distinctness  to  detect  upon  it  those  indications  which  would  decide  the 
question,  whether  it  is  invested  with  an  atmosphere. 

The  period  for  this  planet  going  round  the  sun  is  eighty-four  terrestrial  years, 
and  as  the  date  of  its  discovery  was  1781,  it  has  not  yet  made  a  complete  rev- 
olution since  astronomical  observation  was  first  directed  to  it.  It  is  a  striking 
example  pf  the  power  of  science,  that  we  are  nevertheless  as  certainly  assured 
of  its  periodical  path  round  the  sun,  as  if  it  had  been  observed  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  its  periods  like  other  planets. 

Being  nearly  twenty  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  will  appear  to  it  proportionally  less  ;  and  as  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
at  the  earth  is  ihiny  minutes,  it  will  subtend  at  Herschel  at  an  angle  of  only  a 
minute  and  a  half.  We  subjoin  here  a  diagram  in  which,  if  we  suppose  the 
larger  circle  £,  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earth ; 
the  smaller  one  H,  will  represent  its  appearance  as  seen  from  Herschel. 

As  the  intensity  of  solar  light  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  su- 
perficial magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk  diminishes,  it  will  follow  that  the  bright- 
I  ness  of  day  at  the  planet  Herschel  must  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
^es  less  than  at  tke  earth !  We  might  be  led,  however,  from  such  a  numer- 
ical estimate  to  form  a  very  incorrect  estimate  of  what  the  solar  light  under 
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such  circumstances  must  really  be.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  is  about  three 
hundred  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  consequently  it  follows  that 
the  light  of  day  at  Herschel  will  be  equal  to  the  light  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand full  moons.  ^ 

Independent  of  this  consideration,  however  it  will  be  remembered,  as  we 
have  urged  on  another  occasion,  that  the  perception  of  the  brightness  of  light, 
does  not  depend  only  upon  the  density  of  the  light  itself ;  but  also,  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  Nothio^ 
can  be  more  easy  to  imagine  than  a  very  small  alteration  of  the  proportions  oif 
the  eye,  without  even  the  necessity  of  admitting  any  in  its  structure,  which 
would  render  the  light  of  the  sun  at  Herschel  as  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
vision  as  at  the  earth. 

It  has  been,  in  various  popular  works,  and  even  in  some  strictly  scienti£c 
treatises,  urged  that  the  cold  which  prevails  at  this  and  other  remote  planets, 
must  be  so  intense  that  the  liquids  of  our  globe  could  not  exist  there  ;  and,  oo 
the  other  hand,  that  at  the  planet  Mercury,  a  degree  of  heat  must  exist  equally 
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incompatible '  with  the  existence  of  physical  arrangements  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  upon  the  earth  ;  such  inferences  are,  as  we  conceive,  premature 
and  unfounded.  They  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  temperature  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  d^ensity  of  the  solar  rays.  Now  we  have  noticed  else- 
where the  fact  that  other  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  temper- 
ature, and  have  given  as  an  example  all  the  yarieties  of  temperature  which 
prevail  between  the  tropics  at  different  elevations. 

In  the  valleys  and  planes  of  these  regions,  we  find  their  proper  climate ;  as- 
cending the  tropical  ranges,  at  great  elevations  we  encounter  all  the  vegetable 
phenomena  of  temperate  climates,  and  at  still  greater  elevations  we  arrive  at  a 
temperature  as  rigorous  as  that  at  the  poles.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  to  conceive 
atmospheres  and  geographical  arrangements  provided  on  other  planets,  which, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  intensity  of  solar  light  and  heat,  shall  produce  a  re- 
sult which  will  fix  the  general  temperature  of  any  of  the  planets  within  the  same 
limits  that  restrain  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  planetary  system ;  but  it  may 
be  asked  how  we  know  that  this  survey  is  completed,  or  that  future  telescopic 
observations  may  not  bring  to  light  another  planet  revolving  round  the  sun, 
2,000,000,000  of  miles  beyond  the  planet  Herschel,  and  4,000,000,000  of 
miles  from  the  sun.  The  existence  of  a  body  such  as  Herschel,  would  have 
been  regarded  before  its  discovery,  just  as  chimerical  as  another  planet  would 
now  be  considered,  revolving  beyond  it. 

We  have,  however,  direct  proofs  of  a  very  cogent  character  in  favor  of  the 
position  that  Herschel  is  the  last  and  most  remote  member  of  the  solar  system. 
Physical  astronomy  has  been  pushed  in  these,  our  days,  to  so'great  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  beforehand  the  most  minute  ef- 
fects which  attend  the  reciprocal  gravitation  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
Thas  we  can  plainly  discern  in  the  movement  of  each  planet,  not  only  the  ef- 
fect produced  upon  it  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  sun's  gravity,  but 
also  the  niore  minute  and  less  perceptible  effects  of  the  gravitation  of  each  of 
the  other  planets. 

If,  then,  a  planet  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  Herschel,  unless  it  were  of  an 
extremely  small  mass,  we  could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  its  disturbing  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  movement  of  the  system.  The  great  masses  of  the 
more  remote  planets  compared  with  the  nearer  ones,  render  it  improbable,  if 
such  a  planet  existed,  that  its  mass  could  be  small. 

But  we  are  not  lef^  to  depend  on  this  proof  alone  ;  the  comets  are  bodies 
whose  masses  are  incomparably  less,  even,  than  the  smallest  of  the  satellites, 
and  they  are  therefore  highly  susceptible  of  receiving  the  effects  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  bodies  in  their  neighborhood.  They  may  be  regarded  in  astron- 
omy as  what  electroscopical  instruments  are  in  physics  ;  tests  by  which  ^  the 
existence  of  the  smallest  gravitating  power  may  be  ascertained. 

One  of  these  bodies,  called  Halley's  comet,  makes  a  periodical  excursion 
which  is  completed  in  seventy-five  y^ars,  issuing  to  a  distance  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Herschel,  amounting  to  very  nearly  4,000,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
If,  in  its  excursion,  that  body  came  within  the  gravitating  influence*  of  any  mass 
of  matter  not  known  to  astronomers,  its  motion  would  be  affected  by  such  in- 
fluence, so  that  it  would  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  the  epoch  of  its  re- 
turn to  the  solar  system  would  be  sooner  or  later  than  that  predicted  by  as- 
tronomers, upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  subject  only  to  the  attraction  of  the 
known  bodies  6(  the  solar  system.  Now  the  comet  of  Halley  has  twice  re- 
turned since  its  periodic  motion  was  discovered,  and  in  both  cases  the  time  and .  { 
place  of  its  return  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which  would  happen  sup-  { 
posing  it  to  be  subject  to  no  other  attractions  but  those  of  the  solar  system,  as 
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REELECTION   OF    LIGHT. 


The  physical  theories  by  which  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  propa- 
gation of  light  are  explained,  have  been  given  with  some  details  on  another 
occasion.  We  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  more  simple  and  elementary  laws 
of  optics,  which  must  stand  undisturbed,  whatever  theory  of  light  may  be  adopted. 

Whether  light  consists  of  undulations,  or  of  corpuscles  of  matter,  sui  generis, 
it  is  invariably  propagated  in  straight  lines  so  long,  as  it  passes  through  the 
same  medium  ;  the  straight  line  along  which  the  light  holds  its  course  is  called 
^  ^^y  rf^^if  and  any  collection  of  such  lines  of  definite  thickness  is  called  a 
pencil  of  light. 

If  the  rays  composing  the  pencil  be  parallel  to  each  other,  the  pencil  is 
called  a  parallel  pencil ;  if  the  rays  intersect  each  other  at  a  point,  the  pencil 
is  said  to  diverge  from  or  converge  to  diat  point  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  is  conceived  to  move,  and  the  pencil  is  accordingly  called  a 
converging. or  diverging  pencil. 

If  rays  of  light,  after  passing  in  straight  lines  through  any  uniform  medium,  en-  | 
counter  the  boundary  or  surface  of  another  medium  of  a  different  kind,  they  will  < 
either  turn  back  and  take  other  directions  in  the  medium  from  which  they  came,  ^ 
or  they  will  enter  the  new  medium,  and  will  in  general  take  new  directions  in  ( 
it.  In  the  former  case  the  second  medium  is  said  to  be  opaque,  and  the  rays  } 
are  said  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface  ;  in  the  latter  clise  it  is  said  to  be 
transparent,  and  the  rays  are  said  to  be  refracted  by  it.  . 

Reflection  and  refraction  are  then  two  very  important  effects  to  which  light  ) 
is  subject,  and  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  briefly  to  notice  the  lead-  ^ 
ing  principles  that  govern  these  phenomena.  c 
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The  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  reflect  the  light  incident  upon  them  in 
▼arious  ways,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  of  eflects  thereby  on  the 
sense  of  sight. 
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All  ordinary  surfaces  are  more  or  less  rough.  The  light  which  falls  upon 
them  is  irregularly  reflected  by  them  ;  each  point  upon  them  being  illuminated, 
disperses  the  light  which  strikes  upon  it  in  every  direction  around  it,  and  it 
is  thus  that  the  point  itself  becomes  visible  to  an  eye  placed  anywhere  within 
view  of  it.  The  surfaces  of  bodies  in  general  are  by  this  means  seen  from 
every  quarter  around. 

But  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  of  one  uniform  color  and  quality,  it  will  be 
asked  how  it  happens  that  the  surfaces  of  different  bodies  and  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  same  body  produce  different  effects  upon  vision,  appear- 
ing to  have  a  variety  of  colors  and  tints  of  colors.  If  they  reflect  to  the  eye 
no  light  except  that  which  falls  upon  them,  and  if  that  which  falls  upon  them 
be  all  of  a  uniform  quality,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  the 
light  reflected  by  different  surfaces  impresses  the  eye  with  the  perception  of 
different  colors  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  although 
the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  a  uniform  quality  and  col«r,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  simple  and  homogeneous  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  principle, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  lights  of  different  colors  in  different  proportions. 
It  is  this  mixture  which  produces  the  white  light  of  the  sun. 

Now,  the  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  are  endowed  with  various  properties  of 
reflecting  light.  Some  possess  the  virtue  of  reflecting  light  of  one  color,  while 
they  absorb  or  extinguish  light  of  another.  One,  for  example,  will  have  a 
strong  power  of  reflecting  red  light,  but  will  be  altogether  incapable  of  reflect- 
ing blue  light ;  in  short,  various  surfaces  have  infinitely  various  powers  of 
reflecting  lights  of  different  colors. 

Why,  then,  does  one  opaque  object  appear  to  the  eye  red,  while  another 
appears  blue  ?  Because  in  die  compound  light  of  the  sun,  which  equally  falls 
on  both  of  these  objects,  there  is  contained  both  red  and  blue  light ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  which  appears  red  absorbs  or  extinguishes  all  the  elements 
of  the  solar  light  except  the  red  rays  which  it  reflects  ;  and  the  object  which 
appears  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  all  the  elements  of  the  solar  light  ex- 
cept the  blue  rays,  which  alone  are  reflected  by  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  derive  their 
peculiar  tints  of  color  from  the  property  which  they  possess  of  decomposing 
solar  light.  Such  elementary  colors  as  they  have  the  power  of  reflecting  blend- 
ed together  produce  the  peculiar  tints  whi€h  characterize  them,  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  solar  light  being  stopped. 

But  besides  the  colors  presented  by  visible  objects,  they  exhibit  various  de- 
grees of  illumination,  or,  what  is  familiarly  called,  various  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  This  arises  from  the  more  or  less  favorable  position  which  different 
parts  of  their  surfaces  have  with  respect  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and 
it  is  by  this  means  that  the  form  and  shape  of  bodies  are  perceivable  by  the 
eye. 

But  if  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  rough, 
so  as  to  render  each  of  its  points  separately  a  centre  of  reflected  light,  could 
be  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  then  the  light  would  not  be  re- 
flected from  it  in  the  manner  now  described.  The  various  points  upon  it  would 
not  then  become  centres  from  which  light  would  be  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  such  a  surface  would  be  re- 
flected by  peculiar  laws. 

REFLECTION  AT  PLANE  SURFACES. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  B,  fig.  1 ,  is  such  a  surface,  and  that  a  fay  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  the  sun  at  S  illuminates  a  point  I,  placed  upon  this  surface.    In  the 
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fonner  case,  the  light  striking  at  I  or  a  part  of  it,  would  be  dispersed  in  every 
direction  above  the  surface  A  B,  so  as  to  render  the  point  I  visible  to  an  eye 
placed  anywhere  in  the  space  above  A  B.  But  such  is  not  the  case  when  the 
surface  A  B  is  perfectly  smooth  and  p<^ished.  In  that  case,  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  S  and  striking  on  I,  will  be  reflected  only  in  one  direction,  viz.,  as  if 
it  came  from  a  point  D  as  far  behind  A  B  as  S  is  before  it.  Thus  if  we  draw 
S  A  at  right  angles  to  A  B,  and  continue  it  until  A  D  is  equal  to  A  S,  then  the 
light  will  be  reflected  along  I  O  as  if  it  came  from  D. 
'  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  follows  that  the  incident  light  S  I  and  the  re- 
flected light  I  O  make  equad  angles  with  the  reflecting  surface  A  B. 

This  is  a  universal  and  very  important  law  of  optics,  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed thus : — 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  perfectly  polished,  reflecting  surface,  it  is 
80  reflected  that  the  angle  of  reflection  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
In  the  diagram,  A  I  S  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  O  I  B  is  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. 

But  if  a  surface  such  as  A  B,  fig.  2,  be  exposed  to  a  source  of  light,  it  is  not  one 
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pobt,  bm  every  point  of  it,  that  will  be  illuminated.  Rays  in  fkct  will  diverge 
nom  S,^  and  will  strike  upon  all  points  of  A  B.  From  what  has  been  cdready 
stated,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  after  reflection,  they  will  each  of  them  proceed 
as  if  they  had  ftnginally  diverged  from  D.  The  eflfect,  therefore,  of  the  re- 
flecting  surface  A  B  will  be  to  convert  a  pencil  of  rays,  which  diverges  from 
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the  point  F,  into  another  which  will  have  the  effect  of  diyerging  from  the 
point  D. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  visible  object,  such  as  S  S',  fig.  3,  placed  in  front  of  a 
plane  mirror,  such  as  A  B.  Each  point  of  that  object  will  be  a  separate  source 
of  Hght  of  the  peculiar  tint  which  may  characterize  the  object.  The  light  which 
proceeds  from  each  of  these  points  falling  on  the  surface  A  B,  will  be  reflected 
as  if  it  came  from  a  corresponding  pcnnt  behind  the  mirror ;  and  an  eye  placed 
anywhere  before  the  mirror,  as  at  O,  will  receive  that  light  exactly  as  it  would 
receive  it  if  the  body  which  is  at  S  S'  were  really  at  D  jy.  Conaequentlj, 
the  eye  will  see  an  object  at  D  D'  exactly  similar  to  S  S'. 

Fiflr.s. 
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Such  is  the  simple  explanation  oi  the  effects  of  common  plane  mirroTs. 
If  we  stand  before  a  mirror,  each  point  of  our  persons  emits  light  of  a  peculiar 
color,  which,  diverging,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  is  reflected  by 
that  surface  as  if  it  came  from  a  person  exactly  resembling  ourselves  in  fonn 
and  color,  facing  us,  and  standing  at  the  same  distance  behind  the  minor  that 
we  are  before  it 

The  form  of  an  object  thus  rendered  optically  visible  by  a  mirror  is  techni- 
cally called  its  image. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  I  stand  before  a  mirror  and 
see  my  person  in  it,  the  image  of  my  right  arm  being  immediately  opposite  to 
that  arm  and  behind  the  mirror,  will  be  the  left  arm  ^  the  image ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  image  of  my  left  arm  will  be  the  right  arm  of  the  image.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  images  of  all  objects  formed  by  plane  reflectors :  right  becomes 
left,  and  left  right ;  in  other  words,  the  image  is  reversed  laterally. 

In  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  optical  images  are  not  merely  re- 
versed laterally,  but  inverted  vertically,  so  as  to  be  seen  upside  down.  This 
is,  however,  not  the  case  with  plane  mirrors ;  for  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the 
image  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  merely  at  the  same  distance  be- 
hind it  as  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the  object  are  before  it,  the  head  will  be  at 
the  top  and  the  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  image.  Objects  are  therefore  seen 
erect  in  plane  mirrors. 

In  cases  where  the  arrangement  from  right  to  left  is  essential,  the  images 
produced  by  plane  mirrors  become  defective  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  exhi- 
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bition.  Thus  a  printed  word,  or  an  inscription,  when  held  before  a  mirror,  will 
be  altogether  deranged ;  it  will  have  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  as  the 
types  luive  from  which  it  is  printed. 

RSFLECTION  AT  GVRVBD  SURFACES. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  curved  surface,  it  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
separate  parts  of  such  small  dimensions  that  each  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  8  portion  of  a  sphere  or  globe  ;  and  therefore  if  the  principles  which  regu- 
late the  reflection  of  light  from  a  spherical  surface  be  known,  the  effects  of 
curved  surfaces  of  other  forms  may  be  easily  investigated.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  our  observations  here  to  Uie  reflecticm  of  light  from  perfectly  smooth 
spherical  surfaces. 

CONCAVB   RRFLECTOBB. 

LetM  A  M',  fig.  4,represent  a  portion  of  a  concave  spherical  reflecting  surface, 
and  let  S  represent  a  point  from  which  light  diverges  ;  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
the  spherical  surface.  A  ray  of  light  falling  from  S  upon  the  point  I,  will  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  I  R,  so  as  to  make  the  angle  R  I  C  equal  to  the  angle 
SIC.  If  the  point  S  be  very  near  to  or  in  the  line  A  C,  and  at  a  very  great 
distance  firom  the  reflector,  then  the  point  R  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
tance G  A,  so  that  it  will  divide  the  radius  C  A  into  two  equal  parts. 

Big.  4. 


If  the  point  S  be  in  any  object,  the  corresponding  point  R  will  be  its  image, 
and  in  like  manner  the  images  of  all  the  other  points  will  be  formed. 

When  a  concave  speculum  is  presented  to  a  very  distant  object,  an  image  of 
that  object  will  be  formed  in  front  of  the  speculum,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  half  its  radius.    This  image,  however,  will  be  inverted. 

If  the  object  be  not  at  a  very  great  distanoe  from  the  reflector,  its  image 
will  be  formed  at  a  point  farther  fromtthe  surface  than  half  the  radius,  and  will 
still  be  inverted. 

In  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  will  be 
formed  behind  the  reflecting  surface ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  plane  mirror,  it  will 
be  erect  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  concave  and 
convex  reflectors,  have  rendered  this  species  of  mirrors  amusing  means  of  oc- 
casional optical  exhibition. 

If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  its  image  will  be  formed 
behind  the  mirror  at  a  distance  something  less  than  half  the  radius  of  the  con- 
vexity. This  image  will  be  always  erect,  but  will  be  smaller  than  the  object ; 
and  &e  more  distant  the  object  is  from  the  mirror,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
image.    ^ 

Whateyer  be  the  form  of  the  object,  the  image  will  have  a  tendency  to  a 
convex  form,  and  consequently  such  mirrorB  always  produce  distortion. 
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If  an  object  be  placed  before  a  concave  mirror  at  a  distance  from  it  greater 
than  that  of  the  geometric  centre  of  its  cunrature,  an  image  will  be  formed  of 
this  object  in  front  of  the  mirror  at  a  distance  from  its  surface  greater  than  half 
its  radius. 

This  image  will  be  inverted,  and  will  be  less  than  the  object ;  as  the  object 
approaches  the  centre  of  the  curvature  of  the  minor,  the  image  will  also  ap- 
proach that  point,  and  thus  the  object  and  image  will  approach  each  other ;  the 
image  will  at  the  same  time  be  increased  in  magnitude.  If  the  object  be 
placed  within  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  but  farther  from  its  surface 
than  half  its  radius,  a  magnified  image  will  be  formed  at  a  distance  more  or 
less  considerable  in  front  o(  the  mirror.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  a  mirror 
formed  with  a  curvature  having  a  radius  of  four  feet,  has  an  object  in  front  of  it 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  ita  surface  :  an  image  of  that  object  will  be 
formed  at  six  feet  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  this  image  will  be  double  the 
height  or  length  of  the  object. 

In  this  manner,  a  mirror  placed  out  of  sight  of  a  person  may  be  made  to 
throw  the  image  of  an  object  close  to  him  ;  &us  a  dagger  may  be  presented 
to  one's  bosom,  which,  however,  is  literally  an  air-drawn  dagger. 

The  only  form  of  reflecting  surface  which  presents  an  object  in  its  natural 
position  and  proportions  is  the  plane  mirror  commonly  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  and  even  this,  as  already  explained,  reverses  the  object  laterally — ma- 
king right  left,  and  left  right.  For  the  purposes,  however,  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied,  this  derangement  does  not  impair  its  utility. 

The  perfection  with  which  a  mirror  presents  the  image  of  an  object  placed 
before  it  depends  upon  its  form  and  material.  It  is,  above  all  things,  essential 
that  its  surface  should  be  perfectly  plain  and  even  :  any  deficiency  in  this  qual- 
ity will  produce  a  corresponding  distortion  of  the  image.  Cheap  loolung- 
glasses  are  often  striated  and  streaJied  with  inequalities  and  ridges,  which  render 
them  nearly  useless.  Whatever  be  the  substance  used  to  form  a  mirror,  apart 
only  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  will  be  instrumental  in  forming  the  image. 
The  entire  quantity  of  light  which  falls  on  the  mirror  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows : — 

1 .  A  part  will  be  regularly  reflected  according  to  the  laws  above  explained 
and  it  is  by  this  part  the  image  will  be  formed. 

'2.  Another  part  will  be  irregularly  reflected — that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  sca^ 
tered  in  every  direction  around  from  every  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  this  por- 
tion of  the  light  wMch  renders  the  surface  of  the  mirror  visible. 

3.  A  part  will  be  absorbed  upon  the  reflecting  surface  and  lost. 

The  mc^e  highly  polished  and  even  the  reflecting  surface  is,  the  less  will 
be  the  part  irregularly  reflected,  and  the  brighter  will  be  the  image:  The  part 
of  the  light  absorbed  or  stopped  will  depend  on  the  physical  quality  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  reflector  is  formed. 

Since  art  cannot  produce  a  perfect  reflecting  surface,  there  will  always 
be  a  portion  of  the  incident  light  irregularly  reflected  and  absorbed.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  light  is  always  lost  in  reflection ;  and  in  the  case  of  plane  mir- 
rors, where  the  magnitude  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  object,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  must  always  be  less  than  that  of  the  object. 

There  is  no  substance  which  reflects  with  equal  facility  all  tiiits  of  color. 
It  generally  happens  that  lights  of  one  tint  are  more  absorbed  than  the  lights 
of  another.  Mirrors,  therefore,  will  produce  a  change  more  or  less  according 
to  their  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  tints  which  characterize  the  object  before 
them ;  in  other  words,  the  color  or  tints  of  the  image  will  not  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  of  the  object. 

It  is  therefore  a  fact  true  in  science,  although  sometimes  ridiculed. 
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different  looking-glasses  will  infesent  a  more  or  less  agreeable  representation 
of  the  person  who  uses  them,  accoirding  to  the  colors  which  they  may  happen 
to  absorb.  Thus,  if  a  mirror  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  red  tints,  it 
will  give  a  pallid  tint  to  the  complexion  ;  whereas,  if  it  absorb  the  blue  tints, 
it  will  throw  a  blush  over  the  appearance,  and  may  be  called  a  flattering 
glass. 

Glass  is  the  most  convenient  material  for  mirrors  intended  for  domestic  use, 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best. 
Its  defects  will  become  apparent  by  considering  the  mode  in  which  its  effects 
are  produced.  A  coating  of  metallic  foil  is  attached  to  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  by  the  mode  of  its  adhesion  a  smooth  metallic  surface  is  thus 
formed  under  or  behind  the  glass.  It  is  this  surface,  and  not  the  front  of  the 
glass,  which  is  the  real  mirror :  it  is  by  it  that  the  images  of  objects  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass  are  produced.  The  light  has  to  pass  through  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  to  reach  this  surface,  and  after  being  reflected  by  it, 
has  again  to  pass  through  its  thickness  in  order  to  reach  the  eye  and  pro- 
duce a  perception  of  the  image.  There  are  here  three  successive  stages  in 
which  light  is  lost.  A  part  only  of  the  light  which  strikes  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  glass  penetrates  it,  and  a  part  of  what  does  penetrate  it  is  lost 
upon  the  hinder  surface ;  and  again,  after  reflection,  in  issuing  through  the 
front  surface,  another  portion  is  lost. 

But  the  loss  of  light  is  not  the  only  defect :  in  passing  through  the  glass, 
partial  abson>tion  of  color  takes  place ;  and  hence,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  tints  of  me  image  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  object. 

A  portion  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  is  regu- 
larly reflected,  and  produces  a  faint  image  of  the  object,  which,  by  careful 
observation,  may  be  easily  distinguished  a  little  in  front  of  the  stronger  image 
produced  by  the  silvered  surface.  The  distance  of  this  faint  image  in  front  of 
the  other  will  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  just  observed,  that  the  thinner  the  glass  is, 
the  better  will  be  the  mirror. 

The  defects  which  have  been  just  explained  have  rendered  glass  reflectors 
inapplicable  to  telescopes  or  any  of  the  class  of  superior  optical  instruments 
used  for  scientific  purposes.  In  these  instruments  metallic  reflectors  alone 
are  used.  An  alloy  of  metals  is  selected  for  this  purpose  as  white  as  possible 
in  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  A  very  accurate  figure  is  imparted 
to  it  and  a  very  perfect  polish  by  various  processes  known  in  the  arts.  Al- 
though with  such  reflectors  incomparably  less  light  is  lost  than  in  common 
looking-glasses,  still  a  much  greater  loss  of  light  takes  place  than  in  trans- 
mission through  transparent  media  ;  hence  the  received  maxim  in  optics,  that 
more  light  is  lost  in  reflection  than  in  refraction.  Liquid  surfaces  afford  in 
general,  when  at  rest,  good  plane  reflectors.  If  the  liquid  be  opaque,  the 
reflection  is  very  perfect.  This  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  pouring  some 
clear  quicksilver  on  a  plate  ;  to  exhibit  this  effect,  the  quicksUver  should  be 
strained  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather:  it  would  otherwise  have  a 
film  upon  it  composed  of  foreign  matter,  which  would  destroy  its  reflecting 
power.* 

The  objects  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  river  or  a  tranquil  lake  will  be  seen 
reflected  in  its  surface ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  observer  can  only 
Bee  this  reflection  when  he  looks  very  obliquely  at  the  surface  of  the  water  : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  which  strike  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  water  penetrate  it  in  virtue  of  its  transparency.  It  is  only  those  which 
glance  obliquely  on  it  that  are  reflected ;  just  as  a  stone  which,  thrown  per- 
pendictdarly  on  the  water,  would  immediately  sink,  will,  if  projected  at  a 
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small  angle  with  the  surface,  be  reflected  from  the  water,  leaping  from  point 
to  point  of  the  surface,  and  affording  the  sport  which  boys  call  "  duck  and 
drake." 

The  laws  which  goreni  the  refraction  of  light  through  transparent  media 
show  that  when  a  ray  strikes  the  transparent  swface  of  a  medium  more  ran 
than  that  through  which  it  has  passed,  it  cannot  penetrate  that  surface,  but  will 
be  reflected,  unless  its  angle  of  obliquity  exceed  a  certain  magnitude.  This 
mode  of  reflection  is  the  most  perfect  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is 
resorted  to  with  great  advantage  in  some  optical  instruments. 
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Teh  jeais  hare  now  rolled  away  since  the  project  waa  first  announced  to 
the  world  to  supersede  the  far-famed  New  York  and  Livsrpool  packst- 
8HIP8  by  a  magnificent  establishment  of  stbam-liners.  These  vessels  were 
to  sustain  a  constant,  regular,  and  rapid  communication  between  the  New  and 
Old  World.  They  were  to  be  the  great  channel  for  commerce,  intelligence, 
and  social  intercourse,  between  the  metropolis  of  the  West  and  die  vast  marts 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  they  were,  in  a  word,  to  fulfil,  not  only  all  the  func- 
tions which  for  half  a  century  had  been  so  admirably  discharged  by  the  pack- 
eta,  but  to  do  so  with  expedition  increased  in  a  threefold  proportion  at  the  least. 
Sach  an  announcement  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  great  body  of  the  public. 
The  results  to  be  anticipated  were  so  obvious,  so  grand,  and  must  be  attended 
with  efi*ect8  so  widely  spread,  that  all  persons  of  every  civilized  nation  at  once 
felt  and  acknowledged  their  importance.  The  announcement  of  the  project 
was  accordingly  hailed  with  one  general  shout  of  acclamation.  There  were 
some,  who,  being  conversant  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  art  of  steam- 
eogineering  as  applied  to  navigation,  and  aware  of  various  commercial  condi- 
tions which  must  afifect  the  problem,  were  enabled  to  estimate  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  of  the 
undertaking.  These  persons  entertained  doubts  which  clouded  the  brightness 
of  their  hopes,  and  warned  the  commercial  world  against  the  indulgence  of  too 
saDguine  anticipations  of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  realization  of  the  pro- 
ject They  counselled  caution  and  reserve  against  an  improvident  investment 
of  extensive  capital  in  schemes  which  could  still  be  only  regarded  as  experi- 
mental, and  which  might  prove  its  grave.  But  the  voice  of  remonstrance  was 
drowned  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  public  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  promise  of 
an  immediate  practical  realization  of  a  scheme  so  grand.  The  keel  of  the 
Great  Western  was  laid ;  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  seasons  would  not 
twice  run  through  their  changes  before  she  would  be  followed  by  a  splendid 
line  of  vessels,  which  should  consign  the  packet-ships  to  the  care  of  the  his- 
torian as  "  things  that  were." 
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The  Great  Western  progressed  and  was  launched,  and  the  enterprise  has 
now  had  a  fair  trial  during  ten  years — a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  is  presumed 
to  test  it.  The  packet-ships,  however,  have  not  been  swept  from  the  face  o( 
the  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  improved  in  efficiency,  increasec 
in  magnitude,  and  multiplied  in  number.  Capital,  instead  of  being  drawn  fron 
them,  allured  by  the  jprospective  advantages  of  the  steam-liners,  has  onlj 
collected  round  them  in  augmented  amount — obeying,  as  it  always  does,  thai 
irresistible  attraction  which  profitable  results  invariably  exercise  in  coomierce 
On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  project,  which  was  to  prove  their  doom,  hai 
made  its  flash  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Great  Western — 


-M  alone  fan  bar  gloiy"— 


to  establish  at  once  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  scheme  in  a  mechanica] 
sense,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  organization  and  execution  in  a  commer- 
cial sense.  This  fine  ship  has  for  several  years  maintained  an  occasional  in- 
tercourse during  the  summer  months  between  New  York  and  one  or  other  of 
the  British  ports. 

The  Great  Western,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  established  under  most  faror- 
able  auspices.  Mr.  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Maudslay  and  Field,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted her  machinery,  although  the  merit  of  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  filched 
from  him  by  others.  It  combined  all  the  perfection  which  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  in  practical  engineering  at  that  time  could  confer  upon  it.  The 
vessel  has  accordingly  proved  the  practicability  of  maintaining  this  line  of  steam 
communication,  provided  the  traffic  would  bear  its  expense  in  that  particular  way 
of  working  it.  If  any  experiment  of  that  kind  could  encourage  the  investment 
of  capital  in  the  enterprise,  this  would  have  done  so.  Yet,  with  the  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  the  line  in  their  hands,  the  owners  of  this  splendid  ship  hare 
more  than  once  offered  her  for  public  sale.  That  she  now  remains  in  their 
hands  and  still  plies  across  the  Atlantic,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  buyers  on 
equitable  terms  could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile,  the  less  ambitious  but  more 
manageable  project  to  esitablish  a  line  of  mail'SteamerSf  sustained  by  the  liberal 
subsidy  of  the  British  postoffice,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  has 
been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  successfully  realized. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  rationally  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  explained? 
Are  we  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  with  the 
ports  of  Europe  by  the  agency  ef  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  ends 
of  commerce,  and  insure  to  the  projectors  that  reasonable  profit  without  which 
permanence  cannot  be  obtained  ?  Is  that  mighty  power  which  for  the  lastcen- 
tury  has  wielded  its  giant  arm  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race — ^which, 
has  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that, 
without  its  aid,  would  have  been  inaccessible — which  has  superseded  human  | 
labor  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied  their  products  in  unbounded: 
quantity  at  a  price  Httle  exceeding  that  of  the  raw  material — ^which  has  invaded  _ 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, even  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America 
— which  has  superseded  the  weary  hand  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press,, 
and  become  the  instrument  of  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  the  entirs, 
human  race  at  a  price  which  has  rendered  it  accessible  to  all — which  has  un- 
harnessed the  horse  from  the  car,  and,  taking  its  place,  has  given  the  speed  of  I 
the  wind  to  the  social  intercourse  of  distant  centres  of  population— is  tbei 
mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly  enfeebled  and  paralyzed,  and; 
are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  witnesses! 
of  this  its  first  signal  failure? — or  is  it  rather  that  those  whom  chance  baS| 
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thrown  into  the  management  and  guidance  of  this  vast  enterprise  have  wanted 
the  skill  to  devise  proper  and  adequate  means  of  applying  the  power  placed  at 
their  disposal  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  it  were  rash  in  any  individual, 
however  high  his  attainments,  to  give  a  dogmatical  answer.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  such  an  answer  now  be  otherwise  useful  than  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  steam-machinery. 

The  condition  under  which  the  problem  presented  itself  ten  years  ago  has 
been  gradually  and  insensibly  modified  by  the  progressive  improvements  which 
each  successive  year,  nay,  even  every  revolving  month,  has  developed  in  the  art 
of  steam-navigation.  That  which  might  have  been  impracticable  and  hopeless 
in  1837,  was  less  so  in  1838 — was  divested  of  still  more  of  its  difficulties  an^ 
obstacles  in  1839 — ^became  in  some  degree  feasible  in  1840 ;  and  thus,  by 
the  progress  of  invention  and  the  improvement  of  art,  presents  itself  now  under 
much  more  cheering  prospects. 

Having  attended  with  much  interest  to  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  steam 

project  from  its  earliest  suggestion  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  having,  by  my 

course  of  study  and  professional  avocations,  been  informed  of  the  condition  of 

that  branch  of  the  useful  arts  on  which  its  successful  issue  must  depend — and 

having  regarded  it,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  great  mechanical  experiment,  but 

as  a  commercial  project,  the  issue  of  which  must  depend  on  the  permanent  and 

certain  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it~I  formed  early  opinions  respecting  it, 

and  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  express  them.    It  was  apparent,  as  I  conceived, 

that  an  establishment  of  steam-liners  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of 

England  must  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  fitness  and  capability  to 

)  serve  those  commercial  purposes  which  were  so  well  fulfilled  hitherto  by  the 

I  packet-ships.     It  was  well  known  that  a  line  of  post-office  steamers,  controlled 

I  and  subsidized  by  the  British  government,  and  servitig  the  colonial  objects 

I  of  that  nation  would  be  established,  and  would  necessarily  enjoy  the  mo- 

I  nopoly  of  the  mails,  and  receive  a  preference  from  those  classes  of  voyagers 

to  whom  expedition  was  everything  and  expense  nothing.     Against  such  a 

line  it  was  evidently  hopeless  to  oppose  one  directed  to  similar  objects,  subject 

to  equal  expense,  and  not  sustained  by  the  same  munificent  subsidies.     The 

New  York  and   Liverpool  line,  then,  if  established  at  all,  must  direct  itself 

to  the  fulfilment  of  objects  not  aimed  at  by  the  British  postoffice  line  of 

steamers. 

Such  vessels,  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
must  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers  and  capabilities  which  will  enable 
them  to  perform  the  service  of  the  packet-ships.  They  must,  in  a  word,  be 
packet-ships,  in  which  sufficient  steam-power  shall  be  supplied  as  may  give 
them  that  increased  expedition,  regularity,  and  punctuality,  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  arts,  can  only  be  obtained  through  that  agency ;  but  it  is 
also  important  that  they  accomplish  this  without  robbing  these  .ships  to  any 
injurious  extent  of  their  present  capability  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  com- 
merce. 

Now  it  appears  evident  that  these  ends  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  material 
modification  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  propelling  apparatus.  A  great 
reduction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  machinery,  and  the  surrender  to  the  uses 
of  commerce  of  that  invaluable  space  which  it  now  occupies  within  the  ves- 
sel, are  also  essential.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  engineer  who  assumes  the 
^igh  responsibility  of  the  superintendence  of  such  a  project,  to  leave  the  pres- 
ent packet-ship  in  the  full  and  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  its  functions  as  a  sail- 
ing-vessel. Let  him  combine,  in  short,  the  agency  of  Steam  with  the  undimin- 
ished nautical  power  of  the  Ship.  Let  him  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
steam-engine  with  the  sailing  vessel.     If  he  accomplish  this  with  the  skill 
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And  success  of  which  the  project  is  susceptible,  he  may  fairly  hope  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  united  with  those 
of  Fulton  and  Watt. 

When  these  reflections  pass  through  the  mind,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  | 
they  are  neither  visionary  nor  hopeless.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  day 
is  most  probably  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  such  ideas  vill 
be  realized — when  we  shall  behold  a  great  highway  cut  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
not  as  now,  subserving  to  those  limited  ends,  the  attainment  of  which  will  bear 
a  high  expense,  but  answering  all  the  vast  and  varied  demands  of  general  com- 
merce. But,  to  secure  advantages  so  extensive,  we  shall  doubtless  be  called 
on  to  compromise  something  on  the  score  of  extreme  speed.  It  is  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  ships  which  would  serve  the  purposes  we  have  here  shad- 
owed out  can  never  compete  in  mere  speed  with  vessels  in  which  cargo  is 
nothing,  expense  disregarded,  and  expedition  everything.  Be  it  so.  Leave  to 
such  vessels  their  proper  functions  ;  let  them  still  enjoy  to  some  extent  the 
monopoly  of  the  most  costly  branches  of  traffic,  subsidized  as  they  are  by  the 
British  treasury.  Let  the  New  York  Steam-Liner,  securing  to  coaimerce  eqoal 
regularity  and  punctuality,  and  probably  more  frequent  despatch,  be  content 
with  somewhat  less  expedition.  Such  is  consistent  with  all  the  analogies  of 
commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration  which,  in  commencing  such  a  project,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.     In  all  great  advances  in  the  arts  of  life,  extensive  improre- 
ments  are  at  first  attended  with  individual  loss  of  greater  or  lesser  amount. 
The  displacement  of  capital  is  almost  inevitably  attended  with  this  disadvan- 
tage.    It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  scientific  engineer,  in  the  arrangement 
and  adoption  of  his  measures,  to  consider  how  these  objects  may  be  best  at- 
tained with  the  least  possible  injury  to  existing  interests.     To  accomplish  this 
will  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  public,  but  will  materially  facilitate  the  realize-  j 
tion  of  his  own  objects,  by  conciliating  in  their  favor  those  large  and  poweifol  ( 
interests  whose  destruction  would  be  otherwise  menaced  by  them.     If,  then,  J 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  found  practicable  with  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  / 
present  packet-ships,  more  especially  into  those  most  recently  constructed,  the 
agency  of  steam,  a  very  important  advantage  will  be  gained  for  the  public,  and  { 
the  almost  unanimous  support  and  countenance  of  the  commercial  communitr  | 
will  be  secured.  ( 

To  attain  the  objects  here  developed,  it  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to 
remove  those  impediments  which  at  once  disfigure  the  appearance  and  destror  ) 
the  efficiency  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ship  by  the  enormous  and  unsightlv  ) 
excrescences  projecting  from  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  paddle-wheels  and  the  J 
wheel-houses,  or  paddle-boxes,  as  they  are  called.     These  appendages  are  | 
attended  with  many  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  perhaps  the  impediment  which  t 
they  present  to  the  progress  of  the  ship.     Few  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  | 
resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  the  passage  of  a  large  body  moving  with  a  ( 
considerable  velocity.     This  was,  however,  proved  in  a  striking  manner  bran  | 
extensive  series  of  experiments  made  under  my  superintendence  in  the  yeais  i 
1838  and  1839  upon  the  English  railways.     The  result  of  these  conclusively  J 
proved  that  at  high  speeds  the  resistance  of  the  air  forms  the  main  obstacle  ( 
against  which  the  moving  power  has  to  act.     Now,  although  it  be  true  that  no  | 
speed  yet  attained  on  the  ocean  by  steamships  bears  any  comparison  to  the  \ 
rate  of  transport  on  the  English  railways,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  | 
steamships  work  under  tHeir  greatest  advantages,  their  speed  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  atmosphere  a  formidable  source  of  resistance,  and  that  even  at  theii 
average  speed  it  robs  the  moving  power  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  e£- 
cacy.     It  is  therefore  apparent  that  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  remove 
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from  the  ship  eTerjrthing  which  can  augment  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  paddle-wheels  must  in 
this  respect  fonn  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions. 

But  independently  of  this,  and  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  propelling 
machinery  of  steamships  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  it  would  still  be 
subject  to  other  even  more  serious  objections.  In  order  that  a  paddle-wheel 
of  the  common  form  should  act  with  complete  efficiency,  it  b  found  in  practice 
(sad  this  is  countenanced  by  theory)  that  its  immersion  should  not  exceed  the 
depth  of  the  lowest  paddle-board.  If  the  immersion  become  greater  than  this, 
a  portion  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  moving  power  is  lost  in  the  mere 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  water.  If  the  immersion  be  less,  the  wheel 
whirls  round  without  laying  sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  reaction 
efficient  for  ^e  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  It 'is  therefore  apparent  that  so  long 
as  the  propellijig  power  is  conveyed  through  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  haying  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wheels  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  due  economy  ^  the  moving  power  cannot  be  realized,  except  when 
the  vessel  mores  as  it  does  in  inland  navigation,  on  smooth  water,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly upright  position.  If  the  yessel  leans  to  either  side,  one  wheel  becomes 
too  much  and  the  other  too  little  immersed,  and  a  loss  of  power  is  entailed  upon 
both.  If  the  surface  of  the  water  be  rough  and  undulating,  even  though  the 
vessel  should  be  keot  strictly  in  an  upright  position,  both  wheels  will  be  mo- 
meotariiy  varied  in  tiieir  immersion— -now  being  too  deeply  and  now  not  deeply 
enough  immersed— ^nd  will  on  both  accounts  entail  on  the  vessel  a  propor- 
tional waste  of  the  moving  power. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  a  steam-vessel  of  the  present  con- 
straction  is  exposed  in  navigating  the  ocean.  Scarcely  an  hour  throughout  its 
entire  voyage  can  the  impelling  power  work  with  full  and  unimpaired  effi- 
ciency. T^e  swell  of  the  ocean  is  incessant,  nor  does  it  even  cease  in  the 
intervals  of  the  abatement  of  the  winds.  The  principles  of  this  reasoning  ap- 
pear 80  evident,  that  it  would  be  a  slight  upon  the  understanding  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  will  be  easily  perceiv^  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
when  steam-vessels  of  the  present  form  are  aj^ied  to  ocean-voyages,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  moving  power  must  be  lost. 

Among  persons  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigatioB  of  this 
question,  it  is  a  favorite  argument  to  urge  the  immense  speed  obtained  by  the 
steam-vessels  working  with  these  propelling-wheels  upon  the  extensive  inland 
waters  of  this  great  continent.  But  there  is  no  andogy  whatever  between  the 
cases.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  condition  upon  .which  this  extraordinary 
efficiency  depends  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  sea*goiBg  steamers.  That  efficien- 
cy depends  essentially  on  the  smooth  and  unniffied  smriace  of  the  water  on 
which  the  vessel  movee,  and  the  power,  of  the  vessel  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
constantly  perpendicular  position. 

When  these  obeervations  ace  duly  considered,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  attainment  of  perfect  efficiency  in  ocean-steaaiers  with  ^  present  propel- 
ling apparatus  is  hopeless. 

But  the  form,  magnitude,  and  position,  of  the  projpelling  machinery,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  fuU  success  of  the  present  steam-vessels 
when  directed  to  the  g)eneral|Hirposes  of  commerce.  Tne  engines  themselves, 
and  the  boilers,  from,  which  the  moving  power  proceeds,  and  the  fori  bv  which 
they  are  worked^  opoupy  the  very  centre  of  thie  vessel,  and  engross  ue  most 
valuable  part  of  the  tonnage.  The  chimney,  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  fiir- 
saces,  is  also  an  unsightly  excresc^iee,  and  no  inconsiderable  obstruction. 

If  the  present  form  and  structure  of  steam-vessels  be  obnoxious  to  these  many 
serious  objections  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  genenu 
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commerce,  they  are  still  more  exceptionable  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  purposes  of  national  defence.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  power  with  which 
to  invest  a  vessel-of-war,  to  confer  upon  it  the  faculty  of  proceeding  at  will  and 
immediately,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  wind  or  tide,  in  any  direction  which 
may  seem  most  fit  to  its  commander.  Such  a  power  would  surpass  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  most  romantic  and  imaginative  naval  commander  of  the  last 
century.  To  confer  upon  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  the  power  immediately  at  the 
bidding  of  the  commander  to  take  any  position  that  may  be  assigned  to  them 
relatively  to  the  enemy,  or  to  run  in  and  out  of  a  hostile  pwt  at  pleasure,  or  fly 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  past  the  guns  of  formidable  forts  before  giving 
them  time  to  take  eflect  upon  them — are  capabilities  which  must  totally  revo- 
lutionize all  the  established  principles  of  naval  tactics.  But  these  powers  at 
present  are  not  conferred  upon  steamships  without  important  qualifications  and 
serious  drawbacks.  The  instruments  and  machinery  from  which  these  powers 
are  immediately  derived  %re  unfortunately  exposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  exercise  of  the  powers  themselves  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  It  needs 
no  profound  engineering  knowledge  to  perceive  that  the  paddle-wheels  are 
eminently  exposed  to  shot,  which,  taking  eflect,  would  altogether  disable  the 
ressel,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  cliimney  is  even 
more  exposed,  the  destruction  of  which  would  render  the  vessel  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  within  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire.  But  besides  these  most  obvious 
sources  of  exposure  in  vessels  of  the  present  form  intended  as  a  national  de- 
fence, the  engines  and  boilers  themselves,  being  more  or  less  above  the  water- 
line,  are  exposed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  disabled  by  shot. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  defects  incidental  to  the  present  form  of  steam- 
s)iips  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 

When  long  ocean-voyages  are  contemplated,  such  as  those  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  England,  there  is  another  serious  obstacle,  which  is  es- 
pecially felt  in  the  westward  trip,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  adverse  winds. 
When  the  vessel  starts  on  its  long  voyage,  it  is  necessarily  laden  with  a  large 
stock  of  fuel,  which  is  calculated  to  meet,  not  merely  the  average  exigencies 
of  the  voyage,  but  the  utmost  extremity  of  adverse  circumstances  of  wind  and 
weather  to  which  it  can  by  possibility  be  exposed.  This  fuel  is  gradually 
consumed  upon  the  voyage  ;  the  vessel  is  proportionally  lightened,  and  its  im- 
mersion diminished.  If  its  trim  be  so  regulated  that  the  immersion  of  its 
wheels  at  starting  be  such  as  to  give  them  complete  efliciency,  they  may,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  voyage,  be  almost  if  not  altogether  raised  out  of  the  water. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  propulsion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  be  aimed  at,  they  must  have  such  a  depth  at  its  commencement  as  to 
impair  in  a  serious  degree  their  propelling  eflect,  and  to  rob  the  vessel  of  its 
proper  speed.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  expedient  left  but  com- 
promise. The  vessel  must  start  with  too  great  and  arrive  with  too  little  im- 
mersion. There  is  no  alternative,  save  to  abandon  altogether  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  present  machinery,  and  to  awaken  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
age  to  supply  other  mechanical  expedients,  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  | 
these' objections. 

Although  no  one  who  has  lived  as  long  and  witnessed  so  many  disappointed  | 
hopes  and  fallacious  anticipations  in  the  progress  of  improvement  as  I  have, 
will  be  very  forward  to  commit  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  projects  which 
still  exist  in  a  state  but  partially  tested  by  experience,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  a  strong  hope  and  confident  anticipation  that  the  epoch  is 
at  hand  which  will  witness  a  great  advance  in  ocean-navigation,  and  a  gid  | 
conferred  by  science  upon  the  arts  not  equalled  since  the  invention  of  the 
steamboat  and  the  safety-lamp. 
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It  is  generally  known  that  within  the  last  seven  years  a  form  of  sub-aqueous 
propeller  placed  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  as  a  substitute  for  the  paddle-wheels, 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson.  This  contrivance  has 
now  been  in  practical  operation  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  great  a  number 
and  variety  of  vessels,  that'  we  must  cease  to  regard.it  as  an  experiment.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  tested  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  propelling- wheel  is 
fixed  upon  an  axis  which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  which  issues  from 
the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  the  wheel  therefore  revolves  with  its  face  stem  ward. 
In  wheels  of  this  form  and  constmction,  the  principle  of  action  is  in  general 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  smoke-jack.  The  propelliiig  surfaces  have  been 
usually  placed  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  have  ex- 
tended from  the  axle  or  nave  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel.  Now,  it  will  be 
apparent,  even  to  those  who  are  least  familiar  with  mechanical  inquiries,  that 
those  parts  of  the  blades  which  are  near  to  the  nave  moving  witKthe  least  ve- 
locity, are  the  most  inefficient  for  propulsion  ;  and  were  it  worth  while,  it  would 
be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  often  an  absolute  ob- 
struction. The  outer  ends  of  the  blades,  moving  with  greater  velocity,  act 
with  proportionately  greater  efficiency.  / 

These  circumstances  led  Captain  Ericsson  to  construct  his  wheel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  altogether  those  parts  of  the  blades  nearest  to  the  nave, 
and  which  were  inefficient  for  propulsion,  retaining  only  those  which  were  most 
remote  and  most  effective.  This  he  accomplished  by  forming  a  hoop  of  metal 
concentric  with  the  nare»  and  connected  with  it  by  two  or  more  spokes,  to 
enable  which  to  pass  through  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance,  he 
gave  them  a  twisted  or  spiral  form,  regulated  with  such  mathematical  precis- 
ion, that,  by  the  progressive  motion  of  the  vessel,  combined  with  their  own 
rotation,  they  must  always  encounter  the  water  edgewise. 

Drawings  of  this  propeller,  as  applied  to  the  Princeton,  are  given  in  figs. 
1, 2,  and  3.  A  section  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  given  in  fig.  1  ;  a 
horizontal  view  is  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  and  a  section  of  the  axle  and  hoop  in  fig.  3. 
The  nave  in  which  the  axle  is  inserted  is  at  N,  from  which  proceed  six  twist- 
ed spokes  R  R,  attached  to  and  supporting  the  hoop  H  H  H,  bolted  on  to  which 
are  six  spiral  propelling  surfaces  P  P,  &c.  The  axis  inserted  in  the  nave  is 
represented  at  A,  fig.  2,  where  the  obliquity  and  spiral  form  of  the  surfaces 
are  also  shown,  as  well  as -the  manner  in  which  they  are  bolted  on  the  hoop. 

In  order  to  give  to  this  wheel  all  the  possible  strength,  six  spiral  spokes 
were  supplied,  one  for  each  propelling  blade.  The  material  of  the  wheel  is 
composition-metal,  which  resists  oxydation. 

A  propeller  has  been  also  supplied  by  Captain  Ericsson  for  the  United  States 
revenue-cutters  Legar6  and  Jefferson,  represented  in  figs.  4, 5,  and  6.  The  corre- 
sponding parts  are  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  diagrams, 
and  are  marked  by  the  same  letters.  In  this  wheel,  the  same  strength  not 
being  necessary,  there  are  only  four  twisted  arms  supporting  the  hoop,  and  the 
material  of  the  propeller  is  wrought  iron. 

Stem-propellers  have  been  invented  and  patented  of  very  various  forms, 
which,  however,  all  agree  in  certain  properties.  When  they  are  totally  sub- 
merged, with  the  face  of  the  wheel  presented  backward,  their  revolution  causes 
a  current  of  water  to  be  projected  backward  from  the  stem,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  in  fact  the  moving  power.  This  effect  is  produced  in  all  of  them  by 
placing  the  surfaces  of  the  radiating  arms  or  plates  in  a  position  inclined  to 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  If  these  surfaces  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  make  them  cut  the  water  edgewise,  and 
no  reaction  would  be  obtained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  parallel  to  the 
keel,  with  taeir  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel's  course,  they  would  drive 
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the  water  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  that  course,  and  no  backward  current 
would  be  produced  ;  but  by  giving  them  a  position  between  these  two  extremes 
— ^that  is  to  say,  inclined  at  some  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  vessel — 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  cause  them  to  exert  a  certain  portion  of  their 
force  on  the  water  in  producing  a  backward  current :  and  that  particular  obli- 
quity should  be  given  to  them  which  will  make  that  backward  current  most 
effective. 

The  calculation  of  this  obliquity  requires  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  mathematical .  science,  and  admits  of  a  clear  and  definite  solution.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  the  most  effective  obliquity  for  the  propelling  surface  is 
not  the  same  for  all  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently 
if  the  best  possible  form  be  given  to  the  propelling  blades,  they  must  be  shaped 
according  to  a  certain  spiral  to  be  determined  by  conditions  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  propeller  and  the  vessel  itself. 

Some  projectors,  ignorant  of  these  scientific  principles,  have  constructed 
these  propellers  with  plane  surfaces,  without  the  spiral  forni.  Such  is  the 
patented  contrivance  called  Loper's  propeller.  They  are  consequently  and 
most  obviously  inefficient. 

But  besides  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  obliquity  of  the  propelling  surfaces, 
the  experience  of  Captain  Ericsson  isoon  proved  that  the  parts  of  the  blades 
near  the  centre  of  the  wheel  were  not  only  inefficient  for  propulsion,  but  formed 
an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  cut  away  those  parts  of  the  blades  near'  the  centre,  retaining 
only  the  more  remote  portions,  and  supported  these  by  bolting  them  on  to  the 
hoop  already  described. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  this  propel^ng  instrument,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  in  every  position  which  it  can  assume  in  the  water,  it  must  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  propeUing  effect.  However  the  ship  may  pitch  or  roll, 
or  however  unequal  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be,  it  will  always  produce  the 
backward  current,  without  any  great  variation  of  effect. 

The  circumstances  which  prevent  the  co-operation  of  the  power  of  steam 
with  that  of  the  sails  in  the  steam-vessels  now  in  use,  will  not  operate  with  a 
propeller  of  this  form,  inasmuch  as  its  efficacy  will  be  altogether  indejpendent 
of  the  careening  of  the  ship ;  but  although  this  defect  ier  removed,  the  sub- 
merged stern-propellers  are  still  subject  to  objections  from  which^  even  the 
common  paddle-wheels  are  free.  Being  permanently  submerged  and  liable  to 
accidental  fracture  and  derangement  from  various  causes,  they  are  inacces- 
sible, and  cannot  be  repaired  at  sea ;  but  besides  this,  when  the  object  in  view 
is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  sails,  that  of  the  machinery  being 
suspended,  the  submerged  propeller  becomes  an  obstruction,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, to  the  progress  of  the  vessel. 

An  invention,  however,  recently  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  has  finally 
removed  this  difficulty,  and  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  commander  at  anytime 
within  the  space  of  ^ve  minutes  to  raise  the  propeller  out  of  the  water,  or  to 
submerge  it,  so  as  to  convert  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a  steamer  into  a  sail- 
ing-vessel, or  a  sailing-vessel  into  a  steamer,  aa  he  niay  see  fit. 

The  shaft  on  which  the  propelling-wheel  is  fixed  is  provided  with  a  simple 
mechanism  within  the  vessel  by  which  it  may  be  easily  at  any  time  drawn  out 
of  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  itself  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  vertical  arm, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  axis,  which  enters  the  vessel 
parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  wheel  and  above  the  summit  of  the  wheel.  To 
this  axis  within  the  vessel  is  attached  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  it  may 
be  turned  through'  half  a  revolution  by  the  power  of  two  men  with  aiich  force 
that  the  propeller  will  be  made  to  perform  half  a  revolution  round  the  upper 
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end  of  the  vertical  arm  which  supports  it,  by  which  that  arm  will  be  presented 
upward  instead  of  downward.  The  wheel,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sub- 
tberged,  will  be  8U|^orted  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  at  the  place  where  a  boat 
is  usually  suspended. 

The  vessel  will  thus  be  free  from  all  obstruction  in  passing. through  the 
water,  and  will  acquire  all  the  efficiency  which  any  mere  sailing-vessel  can 
hare,  besides  which  the  propeller  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  be 
repaired  if  necessary. 

The  main  shaft  which  drives  the  propeller  when  submerged  is  at  a  depth 

of  seven  or  eight  feet  under  the  lower  deck.     The  cylinders  by  which  it  is 

impelled  are  supported  in  a  slanting  position  on  the  timbers  of  the  vessel, 

i  their  piston-rods  being  presented  toward  the  crank  on  the  shafl,  which  they 

I  drive  in  the  usual  manner  by  connecting-rods.     The  boilers  and  the  fuel  occu- 

)  py  the  space  immediately  forward  of  the  cylinders.     The  entire  machinery, 

I  including  the  boilers  and  fuel,  are  below  the  second  deck  of  the  vessel. 

)     Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  arrangements  projected  by  Captain 

I  Ericsson,*  and  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  a  line  of  steam  packet-ships  to  ply 

»  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.     The  first  of  these  vessels  is  now  in  an 

I  advanced  state  at  Boston,  and  the  machinery  is  in  progress  in  New  York. 

*  It  is  expected  that  this  ship  will  make  her  first  voyage  in  August,  1845. 

!     The  fuel  to  be  used  is  hard  coal,  and  the  furnaces  will  be  ventilated  by 

blowers,  worked  by  the  engine.     There  will  be  no  smoke,  nor  any  need  of 

!  the  draught  produced  by  a  chimney,  and  therefore  that  appendage  will  have 

no  other  use  than  as  an  exit  for  the  gases  evolved  in  the  combustion.     A 

I  square  tunnel  designed  for  this  purpose  is  carried  from  the  machinery  upward 

through  the  two  decks,  terminating  on  the  poop-deck,  where  a  sliding  tube, 

!  haviog  a  motion  like  a  telescope-joint,  by  which  a  short  discharge-pipe  for 

'  the  hot  air  and  offensive  gases  can  be  elevated  when  the  machinery  is  worked^ 

and  which  can  be  lowered  when  the  vessel  is  under  sail. 

Such  a  vessel,  then,  presents  none  of  the  appearances,  internal  or  external, 
of  a  steamer.     There  is  no  visible  machinery,  no  noise,  heat,  smoke,  or  per- 
ceptible vibration.     The  main-deck,  clear  of  machinery  from  stem  to  stem,  is  ( 
occupied  by  the  cabins,  saloons,  library,  state-room,  and  the  various  other  ac-  ( 

*  Tlte  triumphs  cf  genioB,  like  all  sablunazy  pleaaorea,  are  not  anattended  with  alloy.  The  moment 
that  any  invention  proves  to  be  sacceasful  in  practice,  a  ewann  of  vermin  are  fostezed  into  being  to 
devoor  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  inventor,  and  to  rob  geniosof  its  fair  reward.  Captain  Ericsson, 
00  long  as  his  submerged  propeller  retained  the  character  of  a  mere  experiment,  was  left  in  ondis- 
tarbeapoflSBssion  of  it ;  but  when  it  had  forced  its  way  into  extensive  practical  nse— when  it  was 
adoptea  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  the  revenue  service— when  the  coast  of  this  country  wi^ 
nened  its  application  in  numeroos  oommereial  vessels— when  it  was  known  that  in  France  and 
England  its  adoption  was  decided  upon—then  the  discovery  was  made  for  the  first  time  that  this 
invention  of  Captain  Ericsson's  was  no  invention  at  all — ^that  it  had  been  applied  since  the  earliest 
dates  in  steam-navigation.  Old  patents,  some  of  which  had  been  stillborn,  and  others  which  had 
been  for  years  dead  and  buried,  were  dug  from  their  ^ves,  and  their  dust  brought  into  courts  of 
law,  to  overturn  this  invention,  and  wrest  from  Captain  Ericsson  his  iostly-eamed  reward.  But 
this  was  not  all :  eveiy  mechanioal  expedient  has  about  it  accidents  and  esrentials.  It  is  the  same 
with  genius  and  art  Imitatoni,  incapable  of  realising  the  spirit  or  prodocing  the  essentials,  are 
nevertheleas  capable  of  copying  the  accidents  and  mere  forms.  The  success  of  Ericsson's  inven- 
tions produced  the  usoal  swarm  of  imitators  of  this  kind :  and  the  smoke-jack  was  accordingly  pat- 
ented by  a  so-called  inventor  at  Philadelphia,  in  which,  with  a  singular  obliqaity  of  in^enaity,  he 
rtrioped  Ericsson's  oontrivanoe  of  eveirtUnsr  that  was  good  about  it,  and  carefully  combmed  aU  the 
bad  fieatores  which  could  possibly  attaon  to  toe  common  wheel  of  oblique  action. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  these  base  and  contemptible  proceedings  have  not  failed 
in  some  mstaaces  to  obtain  countenance  in  high  quarters.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  s^mship 
Princeton,  the  performance  of  whose  machinery  was  attended  with  complete  success,  has  had  its 
propeller  removed,  and  another  substituted,  which  is  in  fact  a  feeble  and  inefficient  copy  of  the 
oriirinal— omhting.  however,  one  or  two  of  its  best  features  7  It  is  pretended,  also— erroneously,  as 
wlU  be  proved — ^thst  this  inferior  instrument  has  been  more  eflBdent  in  operation  than  the  original 
wheel  Ko  engineer  or  machinist,  properly  informed,  can  examine  the  wneel  which  has  been  thus 
sabstituted,  without  bebg  convinced  that  the  change  must  have  been  prompted  by  motives  entirely^ 
aacoanected  with  those  of  the  improvement  of  the  veaseL 
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commodations  for  pusengevB.  Under  diat,  the  eecond  or  freigln  deck,  also 
clear  of  machinery  fiom  atem  to  stem,  is  occupied  by  the  cargo ;  and  beneath 
this  again,  bnried  in  the  Tery  bottom  of  the  Teasel,  is  the  med^nical  power  of 
propulsion— occupying,  howerer,  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  space  below  the 
ftoight^eck.  The  square  tmmel  we  hare  refexred  to  for  the  discharge  of 
Uie  gases,  and  the  yendlation  of  the  engine«ioom,  is  earned  up  thnngk  the 
declu  and  stands  in  one  of  the  saloons,  but  presents  no  other  appearance  to  ! 
the  eye  than  that  of  a  pillar  five  feet  square,  handsomely  empanneUed  and  ! 
decorated,  and  adorned  with  mirrors.  The  fMght-deck  being  interposed  be- 
tween the  cabins  and  the  machinery,  intercepts  all  noise  and  Tibration. 

When  this  mode  of  propulsion  is  a|^ed  to  vessels^of-war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Princeton,  there  is  still  another  object  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  should  be  below  the  water*line,  so  as  to  be 
efiectually  protected  from  shot.  This  is  accomplished  by  engines  of  a  peenliir 
construction,  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  which  have  been 
worked  with  complete  success  in  the  I^nceton.  A  representatioa  of  theae, 
in  transverse  vertical  section,  is  given  in  fig.  7.  It  consists  of  two  send-cyUn* 
ders,  presenting  their  semicircnlar  sides  downward,  and  being  fiat  at  the  top. 
They  are  placed  beside  each  other  above  the  main  shaf^,  having  their  aiea 
parallel  to  it  and  to  the  keel.  The  ends  of  the  axes  are  represeirted  at  A  B. 
To  these  axes  are  attached  vibrating  rectangdar  planes,  which  move  aker- 
nately  from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  left,  within  the  semi'Cjdinders,  and  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  planes  are  attached  to  the  axes  of  fiie 
cylinders,  the  ends  of  which  appear  at  A  and  B,  so  that  the  vibrating  moiion 
of  the  planes  will  impart  a  corresponding  motion  to  the  arms  A  £  and  B  F, 
attached  to  the  ends  ik  the  axes  A  and  B.  The  ends  of  these  arms  £  and  F 
are  attached  to  two  oonnectinf-rods,  E  D  and  F  D,  which  are  bodi  attached  to 
the  crank  S  D,  which  drives  me  main  shaft. 

The  steam  is  admitted  alternately  to  each  side  of  the  vibrating  planes  with- 
in  the  Mmi^ylindm,  being  at  the  aame  tioie  withdiswa  fiom  the  oiber  aid. 
by  a  condenser. 

The  action  of  the  connecting-rods  on  the  crank  will  be  best  understood  hj 
following  them  successively  through  their  various  positions.  In  fig.  8y  the 
rod  F  D  is  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  no  power  on  the  crank ;  but  the 
rod  E  D,  being  at  right  angles  with  the  crank,  has  full  efifect  upon  it  The 
crank  therejfore  moves  firom  the  position  represented  in  fig.  8,  to  the  positioa 
represented  in  fig.  9,  where  the  rod  E  D  becomes  powerless.  The  crank  is 
then  driven  to  the  position  represented  in, fig.  10,  where  the  rod  D  F  becomea 
again  powerless,  and  £  D  is  efiective.  T£»  crank  is  then  moved  to  ih»  posi- 
tion represented  in  fig.  11,  where  E  D  is  powerless  and  F  D  efifective,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  it  appears  by  this  arrangement  that  the  relative  positifMis  of  the  crank 
and  connecting-rods  are  such  as  to  exercise  a  uniform  action  on  the  main  ^laft. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  is  surrounded  by  fuel,  as  represented  in  figure  7,  and  the  whole  ia 
considerably  below  the  water-line  W. 

This  machinery  is  designed  only  for  war-vessels.  Its  construction  and  op 
oration  are  somewhat  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  the  mere  purposes  of  com- 
merce, where  the  advantages  of  its  being  placed  below  the  water-line  are  of  no 
account. 

The  steam  packet-ships  to  which  we  have  referred  are  calculated  to  make  | 
an  average  speed  of  nine  statute  miles  per  hour  when  in  full  operation.    It  is 
computed  that  they  can  maintain  the  communication  between  New  Yoik  and 
Liverpool  with  regularity  and  despatch — ^the  average  western  passage  beia| 
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about  twenty  and  the  eastern  sixteen  days — their  steam-machinery  working 
for  about  one  third  the  time  of  the  voyage. 

On  comparing  these  vessels  with  &e  Great  Western,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that,  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  vessel  to  make  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles, 
she  is  provided  "with  four-hundred-horse  power ;  while  the  power  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  ship  now  in  preparation  being  only  that  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  horses,  would  give  a  speed  of  seven  and  a  half  knots  per  hour, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nine  statute  miles.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  calculation 
made  on  the  ordinary  and  admitted  principles  of  mechanics.  It  appears,  then, 
that  by  the  small  sacrifice  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  speed,  the  power  of 
the  machinery  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  seventeen  ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  and  by  the  machinery,  are  di- 
minished in  a  greater  ratio  than  six  to  one.* 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  which  the  successful  establishment 
of  such  a  likie  of  steamships  would  have  upon  the  intercourse  between  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe.  The  average  passage  of  the  Great  Western  to  New  York 
has  been  fifteen  days  and  nineteen  hours.  That  of  the  Cunard  ships  to  Boston 
has  been  thirteen  days.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  vessels  at  present 
brinj;  occasional  intelligence  to  New  York,  the  one  in  sixteen  and  the  other  in 
fourteen  days.  The  proposed  line  of  steamships  will  accomplish  the  same 
passage  in  twenty  days  ;  but  as  they  must,  if  successful  at  all,  be  as  numerous 
as  the  present  London  and  Liverpool  liners,  they  will  be  continually  dropping 
into  this  port,  keeping  up  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  intelligence,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  later  from  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  present  mail-steam- 
ers, bringing,  as  they  do  now,  intelligence  in  winter  oflen  thirty  days  later, 
and  in  summer  fifteen  days  later,  their  functions  will  be  limited  to  the  convey- 
ance of  news  occasionally  five  or  six  days  later.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident 
that  the  line  of  packet-ships  now  contemplated  will  to  a  great  extent  strip  the 
present  mail-steamers  of  their  great  importance,  not  merely  as  respects  intelli- 
gence, but  also  correspondence.     A  great  epoch  is  indubitably  at  hand. 

One  of  the  numerous  advantages  attending  these  arrangements  is,  that  the 
machinery  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  of  the  present  packet-ships  with- 
out any  serious  suspension  of  their  operation,  or  any  injurious  expenditure. 
If  the  experiment  about  to  be  made  shall  therefore  be  attended  with  that  suc- 
cess which  we  confidently  anticipate,  a  brief  period  will  be  sufiicient  to  con- 
vert the  entire  fleet  of  packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Britain  into  steam- 
liners-^uniting  the  expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity,  with  all  their  present 
capabilities  for  commerce  and  cargo. 

*  This  mat  redaction  of  balk  of  fdel  Is  realiaed  chiefly  by  afing  the  ezpansiye  principle  to  a 
condderaole  extent 
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In  Umb  Usioyjr  of  hnman  Haeortftff  there  ere  few  more  impreesiTe  lessons 
;  of  Iramility  thsji  that  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  records  of  the  progress 
by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosfAere  which  surromids  ns,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  insmmental  in  producing  some  most  ordinary  phenomena, 
became  known.  Looking  back  from  the  point  to  which  we  hare  now  attained, 
and  observii^  the  nmnerons  and  obrions  indications  of  this  effect  which  pro- 
tent  themselTos  at  all  limes,  and  on  aU  occasions,  natoro  seems  almost  to  hare 
conned  the  philosopher  to  the  discovery.  Wiih  ereiy  allowance  for  the  feeble- 
new  of  the  homan  understanding,  and  for  the  disadvantages  which  the  ancients 
labored  mider,  aa  compared  with  more  rocent  inTostigaton,  still  one  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  lateness  of  the  diseoreiy  of  the  atmospheric  prossuro  and  its  effects, 
not  ahogether  to  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  m  ^e  mental  powers  applied 
to  the  investigation.  Thero  seems  to  be  something  of  wilM  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  instagatiag  men  to  step  aaidofami  that  course,  and  to  turn  their  minds 
from  thooe  instances  which  natoro  herself  coi^uiJly  foroes  upon  them. 

The  anciont  philosophen  observed  that,  in  the  instances  vmch  commonly 
fell  under  their  notice,  space  was  always  filled  by  a  material  substance.  The 
mooMnt  a  solid  or  a  liquid  was  by  any  mosns  nmoved,  immediately  the  sur- 
nniading  air  rudied  in  and  filled  the  place  which  it  deserted;  hence  they 
adopted  the  phnrsical  dogma  that  aolars  abhors  a  eocimmt  Such  a  piopositioii 
most  be  regarded  as  a  fisarative  or  poetical  eiqwession  of  a  supposea  law  of 
phvm,  declaring  it  to  be  imposnble  tbit  space  00^ 

Probably  one  of  the  firat  ways  in  whicn  the  atmospheric  preesuro  presented 
itaelf  was  by  the  effect  of  suotioii  with  the  mouth.  One  end  of  a  tiu>e  being 
immeised  in  aliqnid,  and  the  odier  placed  between  the  lips,  the  air  was  drawn 
from  the  tube  by  the  ordinary  process  of  inhaling;  the  water  was  immediately 
observed  to  fill  the  tabeasthe  air  reCroated.  This  phenomenon  was  accounted 
for  by  declaring,  that  "  naturo  abhorred  a  vacunm,"and  that  she,  theroforo,  com- 
pelled the  water  to  fill  the  i^ace  deserted  by  the  air. 
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The  effects  of  suction  by  the  mouth  led,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  suction  by 
artificial  means.  If  a  cylinder  be  open  at  both  ends,  and  a  piston  pla3ring  in  it 
air-tight  be  moved  to  the  lower  end,  upon  immersing  this  lower  end  in  water, 
and  £en  drawing  up  the  piston,  an  unoccupied  space  would  remain  between 
the  piston  and  the  water.  "  But  nature  abhors  such  a  space,"  said  the  ancients, 
'*  and  therefore  the  water  will  not  allow  such  a  space  to  remain  unoccupied :  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  as  the  piston  rises  the  water  follows  it."  By  such  poetical 
reasoning  pumps  of  various  kinds  were  constructed. 

The  antipathy  entertained  by  nature  against  an  empty  space  served  the  pm- 
poses  of  philosophy  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  when  it  so  happened  thai 
some  engineers  employed  at  Florence  in  sinking  pumps,  had  occasion  to  con- 
struct one  to  raise  water  from  an  unusually  great  depth.  Upon  working  it,  they 
found  that  the  water  would  rise  no  higher  than  about  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
well.  Galileo,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  day,  was  consulted  in 
this  difiiculty,  and  it  is  said  that  his  answer  was,  that  V  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum  extended  only  to  the  height  of  thir^-two  feet,  but  that  beyond  this  her 
disinclination  to  an  empty  space  did  not  extend."  Some  writers  deny  the  fact 
of  his  having  given  this  answer ;  others  admit  it,  but  take  it  to  have  been  iron- 
ical. It  has  been  more  generally  taken  as  a  solution  seriously  intended.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Galileo,  having  his  attention  thus  directed  to  the  point, 
soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  maxim  that  ^*  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  sought 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  other  ways. 

He  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  water  to  an  attraction  exerted  upon  that 
liquid  by  the  piston.  This  attraction  he  conceived  to  have  a  determinate  inten- 
sity, and  when  such  a  column  of  water  was  raised  as  was  equal  in  weight  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  attraction,  then  any  farther  elevaticm  of  the  water  hj 
the  piston  became  impossible. 

At  a  very  remote  period  air  was  known  to  possess  the  quality  of  weight 
Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers  expressly  speak  of  the  weight  of  air. 
The  process  of  respiration  is  attributed  by  an  ancient  writer,  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into  the  lungs.  Galileo  was  therefore  fully  aware  thai 
the  atmosphere  possessed  this  property,  and  it  is  not  a  litde  surprising  thai 
when  his  attention  was  so  immediately  directed  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
effects  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the  connexion. 

Some  writers  affirm,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  Galileo,  at  the 
time,  he  was  interrogated  respecting  the  limited  elevation  of  water  in  a  common 
pump,  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  effect ;  but  that,  not  having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject,  he  evaded  the  question  of  the  engineers,  with  a  view 
to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  the  principle  until  he  had  carried  his  inquiry  to  a 
more  satis&ctory  result.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  published  his 
solution  of  the  problem.  After  his  death,  Torricelli,  his  pupil,  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  same  problem.  He  argued  that  whatever  be  the  cause  which 
sustained  a  column  of  water  in  a. common  pump,  the  measure  and  the  energy 
of  that  power  must  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water ;  and,  consequently, 
if  another  liquid  be  used,  heavier  or  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  then 
the  same  force  must  sustain  a  lesser  or  greater  column  of  such  liquid.  Br 
using  a  much  heavier  liquid,  the  column  sustained  would  necessarily  be  mnch 
shorter,  and  the  experiment  in  every  way  more  manageable. 

He  ^erefore  selected  for  the  experiment  mercury,  the  heaviest  known  liquid. 
The  weight  of  mercury,  bulk  for  bulk,  being  about  131  times  that  of  water,  it 
follows  ^t  the  height  of  a  column  of  that  liquid  which  would  be  sustained  by 
a  vacuum  must  be  13^  times  less  that  the  height  of  a  colunm  of  water  thus 
sustained. 

Hence  he  computed  that  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  mercury  would  be 
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about  28  inches.  He  procured  a  glass  tube,  A  B  {dg.  1),  more  than  30  inches 
in  length,  open  at  one  end.  A,  and  closed  at  the  other  end,  B.  Placing  this 
tube  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  open  end  upward,  he  .filled  it  with  mer- 
cury, and  applying  his  finger  to  the  end  A,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mercury,  he  inverted  the  lube,  plunging  the  end  A  into  a  cistern,  C  D  (fig.  2), 
containing  naercury,  the  open  end  A  being  below  the  surface  F  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cistern,  and  no  air  having  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  it. 


Upon  removing  the  finger,  therefore,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  came  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  Immediately  the  mercury  was 
observed  to  subside  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  its  surface  gradually  to  de- 
scend to  the  level  £,  about  28  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  This 
residt  was  what  Torricelli  anticipated,  and  clearly  showed  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  extended  to  the  height  of  32 
feet.  Torricelli  soon  perceived  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  at- 
mospheric pressure  acting  upon  the  surface  F,  while  the  surface  E  was  pro- 
tected from  this  pressure  by  the  closed  end  B,  of  the  tube,  supported  the  weight 
of  the  column  £  F.  This  pressure  was  transmitted  by  the  liquid  mercury  in 
the  cistern  from  the  external  surface  F,  to  the  base  of  the  colunm  contained  in 
the  tube. 

This  experiment  and  its  explanation  soon  became  known  to  philosophers  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cele- 
brated Pascal.  In  order  to  subject  the  explanation  of  Galileo  to  the  most  se- 
vere test,  Pascal  proposed  to  transport  a  tube  of  this  kind  to  a  great  elevation 
upon  a  mountain,  and  argued  that,  if  the  cause  which  sustained  the  cq)umn  in 
the  tube  were  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  then  it  must  be  expected  that  if  the  tube  Vas 
elevated,  having  a  less  and  a  less  quantity  of  atmosphere  above  it,  the  column 
sustained  by  the  weight  of  this  incumbent  atmosphere  must  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  height.  He  accordingly  directed  a  firiend  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  mountain  called  Pays  de  Dome,  near  Auvergne,  to  ascend 
that  mountain,  carrying  with  him  the  apparatus  already  described.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  height  of  the  column  noted  during  the  ascent.     Con- 
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formably  to  the  principle  explained  by  Tonicelli,  the  cohimn  was  observed 
gradually  to  diminish  in  height,  as  the  elevation  of  the  apparatus  was  increased. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  by  Pascal  himself,  with  similar  success, 
iqwn  a  high  tower  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  other  effects  were  manifested  which  not  less  imequirocally 
proved  the  truth  of  Torricelli'a  solution.  The  apparatus  being  kept  for  aleng^ 
of  time  in  a  fbced  position,  the  height  of  the  column  was  observed  to  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day  between  certain  small  limits.  This  effect  was,  of  course,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  variation  of  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  ari- 
sing firom  various  meteorological  causes. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  just  described  is,  in  fact,  the  common  barom- 
eter. By  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn E  F,  sustained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  be  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  magnitude  of  the  bore  of  the  tube.  If  we  suppose  the  section  of  the 
bore  to  be  equal  to  a  square  inch,  then  the  column  £  F  will  be  pressed  up- 
ward, and  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  atmosphere  pres- 
sing upon  a  square  inch  of  the  external  surface  F ;  consequently  the  weight  of 
the  column  E  F,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  atmosphere 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  which  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cistern  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  If  there  be  another  tube 
whose  bore  is  only  half  a  square  inch,  then  the  pressure  which  will  support 
the  column  in  it  will  be  that  of  a  similar  column  of  atmosphere,  whose  base  is 
half  a  square  inch ;  such  pressure,  then,  will  only  be  half  the  amount  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  will  only  sustain  half  the  weight  of  mercury.  But  a 
column  of  mercury  of  half  the  weight,  having  a  base  of  half  the  magnitude, 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  height.  Hence  it  appears  that  so  long  as  the 
atmosj^here  presses  upon  a  given  magnitude  of  the  surface  F,  with  the  same 
intensi^,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  tid>e  will  have  the  same 
height,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  its  bore. 

In  adapting  such  an  apparatus  as  this  to  indicate  minute  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  many  circumstances  to  be  attended  lo,  which 
I  propose  to  explain,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  render  intelligtt>le  the 
general  principles  and  use  of  the  buometer. 

It  is,  m  the  first  plaoe,  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  measuring  exactly 
the  height  of  the  column  E  F,  fig.  2.  If  the  surface  F  were  fixed,  and  the 
tube  B  A  maintained  in  its  position,  it  would  be  suflicient  to  mark  a  graduated 
scale  upon  the  tube,  indicating  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch 
of  any  past  upon  it,  from  the  surface  F.  Butit  is  obvious  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  when  the  peessmre  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  as  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  tube,  and  consequenUy  an  equal  quantity  is 
forced  out  of  Uie  cistern.  While  the  surface  E  rises  toward  B,  the  suiface 
F  therelbfe  descends,  and  the  distaaoe  of  £  from  that  surface  is  increased  by 
both  causes. 

A  gradnated  scale  marked  upon  the  tube  would  then  only  indicate  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  surface  £,  but  would  not  show  the  change  in  the  length 
ot  the  <|dumn  £  F,  so  far  as  that  chanffe  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  the  surface 
F.    There  are  seveial  ways  in  which  uiis  defect  may  be  remedied. 

If  the  instrument  be  not  required  to  give  extremely  accurate  indications,  it 
will  be  su£^ient  lo  use  a  tube  the  bore  of  which  is  small  compared  with  the 
magnitude  ei  the  cistern.  In  this  case,  a  small  change  in  the  height  of  the 
oolunm  will  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  change  in  the  whole  quantity  of 
mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  therefore  will  produce  a  very  minute  effect  upon 
the  position  of  the  surface  F.  If  such  a  change  in  the  level  F,  be  so  small  as 
to  affect  the  indications  of  the  instruments  in  a  degree  which  is  unimportant 
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for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied,  the  surface  F  may^  be 
regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  whole  change  in  the  height  of  the  column  may  be 
taken  to  be  represented  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  level  £.  All  or- 
dinaiy  barometers  are  constructed  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  ad- 
just a  scale  upon  a  tube  which  will  give  with  accuracy  the  actual  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  colunm  by  means  of  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface 
E.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  cistern  P  D  has  a  flat,  horizontal  bottom  and  per- 
pendicular sides,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  bears  a  certain  known 
proportion  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Suppose  this  proportion  to  be  that  of  a 
hundred  to  one.  If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increase,  so  as  to  cause  the 
column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  tube  to  be  increased  in  height  by  one  inch, 
then  as  much  mercury  as  fills  one  inch  of  the  tube  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
cistern ;  but  as  the  base  of  the  cistern  is  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
bore  of  the  tube,  it  is  evident  that  this  inch  of  mercury  in  the  tube  would  only 
cause  a  fall  of  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel. 
Consequently  it  follows  that  the  increased  elevation  of  an  inch  in  the  colunm 
produces  a  depression  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  surface  F.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  increased  length  of  the  column  £  F,  is  produced  by  the  sur- 
face F,  falling  through  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  while  the  surface  E  rises 
through  ninety-nine  hundredths  parts  of  an  inch.  The  same  will  be  true 
whatever  change  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the  column.  We  may  therefore 
infer  generally,  that  whatever  variation  may  be  produced  in  the  suiface  £,  the 
consequent  variation  produced  in  the  height  of  the  colunm  is  greater  by  a 
ninety-ninth  part. 

If,  then,  the  top  be  so  graduated  that  a  portion  of  it,  the  length  of  which  is 
one  hundredth  part  less  than  an  inch,  be  marked  as  an  inch,  and  all  other  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  marked  according  to  the  same  proportion,  then  the 
indications  will  be  as  accurate  as  if  the  surface  F  were  fixed,  the  tube  being 
divided  accurately  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch. 

Fig.  3. 


The  barometer  is  represented  mounted  and  furnished  with  a  scale,  in  fig.  3. 
The  glass  tube  is  suirounded  by  one  of  brass  in  which  there  is  an  aperture  cut 
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at  D  E,  of  such  a  length  and  at  such  a  height  above  the  cistern,  as  to  inclade 
all  that  space  through  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  usually  va- 
ries in  the  place  in  which  the  barometer  is  intended  to  be  used.  In  these 
countries  the  level  of  the  mercury  never  falls  below  twenty-eight  inches,  nor 
rises  above  thirty-one  inches ;  consequently  a  space  somewhat  exceeding  these 
limits  will  be  sufficient  for  the  opening  D  E.  The  tube  is  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  cistern  A  B,  and  a  scale  is  engraved  upon  the  brass  tube,  near 
the  aperture  D  E,  to  indicate  the  fractions  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tube. 

There  is  another  method  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  change 
in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  used  in  the  barometer 
here  represented.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern  moves  within  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  escaping,  and  a  screw  is  inserted  at 
B,  by  turning  which  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  slowly  elevated  or 
depressed.  An  ivory  index  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
presented  downward  and  brought  to  a  fine  point,  so  as  to  mark  a  fixed  level. 
When  an  observation  is  made  with  the  barometer,  the  screw  V  is  turned  until 
the  surface  is  brought  accurately  to  the  point  of  the  index,  by  raising  or  low- 
ering the  bottom  according  as  the  surface  is  below  or  above  that  point.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  whenever  an  observation  is  made  with  this  instrument,  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  always  stands  at  the  same  level,  and  therefore  the  di- 
visions upon  the  scale  C  F,  represent  the  actual  change  of  height  in  the  bar- 
ometric column. 

Since  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  barometric  tube  is  taken  to 
represent  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  clear  that  no  air  or  other  elastic 
fluid  should  occupy  the  part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury.  To  avoid  such  a 
cause  of  error  is  not  so  easy  or  obvious  as  may  at  first  appear.  .Mercury,  as  it 
exists  in  the  ordinary  state,  frequently  contains  air  or  other  elastic  fluids  com- 
bined with  it,  and  which  are  maintained  in  it  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  to 
which  it  is  usually  subject. 

When  it  has  subsided,  however,  in  the  barometric  tube,  it  is  relieved  from 
that  pressure,  and  the  elastic  force  of  such  air  as  may  be  lodged  in  the  mercu- 
ry, being  relieved  from  the  pressure  which  confined  it  there,  it  will  make  its 
escape  and  rise  to  the  surface,  finally  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  column  by  means  of  its  elasticity. 
Such  a  pressure  will,  then,  assist  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  bal- 
ancing the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  a  column  of  less  height 
will  balance  the  atmosphere  than  if  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  were  free  from 
air.  To  remove  this  cause  of  error  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  means  of  purify- 
ing the  mercury  used  in  the  barometer  from  all  elastic  fluids  which  may  be 
combined  with  it. 

The  fact  that  the  application  of  heat  gives  energy  to  the  elastic  force  of  gas- 
es, enables  us  easily  tu  accomplish  this.  For  if  the  mercury  be  heated,  the 
particles  of  air  or  other  elastic  fluids  which  are  combined  with  it  acquire  such 
a  degree  of  elasticity  that  they  dilate  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  there  escape 
in  bubbles.  The  same  process  of  heating  serves  to  expel  any  liquid  impurities 
with  which  the  mercury  may  be  combined.  These  are  converted  into  vapor 
and  escape  at  the  surface. 

The  presence  of  an  elastic  fluid  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  thus  removed  so  far 
as  such  fluid  can  proceed  from  the  mercury.  But  it  is  also  found  that  small  par- 
tides  of  air  and  moisture  are  liable  to  adhere  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
glass  ;  and  when  the  mercury  is  introduced,  and  a  vacuum  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  tube,  these  particles  of  air  dilate,  and  rising,  lodge  at  the  top  and  vitiate 
the  vacuum  which  ought  to  be  there  ;  the  particles  of  moisture  also  evaporate 
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and  rise  likewise,  lioth  producing  an  aeriform  fluid  in  the  chamber  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  which  presses  upon  that  surface  with  an  elastic  force 
and  produces  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  quick- 
silver, sustained  by  the  atmosphere  as  already  explained.  This  imperfection 
may  be  avoided  by  previously  heating  the  tube.  The  particles  of  air  which 
adhere  to  its  inner  surface  being  thus  expanded  by  heat,  will  fly  ofi*  by  their 
elastic  force,  and  the  particles  of  moisture  will  be  converted  into  vapor,  and 
likewise  disengaged  from  the  surface. 

All  the  effects  now  explained  may  be  produced  by  filling  the  tube  with  mer- 
cury in  the  flrst  instance  and  then  boiling  the  liquid  in  it,  which  may  be  easily 
accomplished.  The  heat  will  not  only  expel  all  liquid  and  gaseous  impurities 
from  the  mercury  itself,  but  also  will  disengage  them  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in 
the  tube  will  indicate  by  its  weight  the  true  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  result  of  any  one  barometer  with  any 
other,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  liquid  mercury 
used  in  both  cases  should  be  the  same  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  mercury  used  is  pure,  and  not  combined  with  other  substances. 

We  have  just  seen  how  all  substances  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  Impurities  may  still,  however,  be  suspended  in  it  in  a 
solid  form. 

To  remove  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  mercury  in  a  small  bag 
of  chamois  leather :  upon  pressing  this  bag  the  quicksilver  will  pass  freely 
through  its  pores,  and  any  minute  solid  impurities  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  mercury  will  remain  in  the  bag.  Pure  and  homogeneous  mercury  being 
thus  obtained,  we  have  advanced  another  step  toward  the  certainty  that  the  in- 
dications of  diflferent  barometers  may  correspond  ;  but  there  is  still  one  other 
cause  of  discordancy  to  be  attended  to.  Suppose  a  barometer  to  be  used  in 
Paris,  and  another  in  London,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  both  places  is  the  same,  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Paris  is  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  London.  The  mercury  in  the  one  barometer  will  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercury  in  the  other.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  when  mercury  or  any  other  body  is  heated,  its  dimensions  increase.  In 
other  words,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  becomes  slighter.  Consequently,  if  two  columns 
be  equal  in  weight,  that  which  has  the  higher  temperature  will  have  the  greater 
altitude.  Hence  it  appears,  that  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  at  a  time 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  same  in  London  as  at  Paris,  the  barom- 
eter at  the  latter  place  will  be  higher  than  at  the  former.  To  guard  against 
this  source  of  error,  it  is  necessary,  in  making  barometric  observations,  to  note 
at  the  same  time  the  contemporaneous  indications  of  the  thermometer.  Tables 
are  computed,  showing  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  correspond- 
ing to  given  diflerences  of  temperature.  It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  the 
results  of  the  same  barometer  observed  at  diflerent  times,  it  is  eqoally  neces- 
sary to  note  the  diflerence  of  temperature,  and  to  allow  for  its  efTects.  This, 
however,  is  a  refinement  of  accuracy  which  is  not  attended  to,  except  in  ob- 
servations made  for  philosophical  purposes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  attending  barometric  observations  arises  froni  the  very 
minute  changes  produced  in  the  height  of  the  column  by  slight  variations  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole  play  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  coltimn, 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  does  not  exceed  three  or  ^ur  inches  in  a  given 
place ;  and  mercury  being  a  very  heavy  fluid,  a  variatibu  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  sensible  amount,  may  produce  scaJ:'c6ly  any  perceptible  change 
in  the  height  of  the  column.  One  of  the  most  ob^otis  remedies,  at  first  view, 
would  seem  to  be  the  use  of  a  fluid  lighter  than  ikercray.    In  the  same  propor- 
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tion  as  the  fluid  is  lighter,  will  the  change  in  the  height  of  the  colQimi,  by  a 
given  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  be  greater ;  but  there  are  diffi- 
culties of  a  different  kind  which  altogether  preclude  the  use  of  other  fluids. 
The  lighter  liquids  are  much  more  susceptible  of  eraporation,  and  the  surface  i 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  being  relieved  from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  offen  no 
resistance  to  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  consequence  is,  that  any  Hquid, 
except  mercury,  would  produce  a  vapor,  which,  occupying  the  top  of  the  tube, 
would  press  by  its  elastic  force  upon  the  surface,  and  co-operate  with  the  ] 
weight  of  the  suspended  column  in  balancing  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Even 
from  mercury  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  vapor  rises,  wiuch  is  present  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  but  this  pressure  exerts  no  power  whidi  can  intro- 
duce inaccuracy  to  any  sensible  extent  into  our  concluaions. 

A  form  is  sometimes  adopted  called  the  diagonal  barometer,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  Nmge  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  This  is  r'epreseiited  in 
fig.  4,  where  A  C  B  represents  the  barometer  tube. 

C  is  a  jpoint  at  a  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cyliaief 
less, than  the  height  of  twenty-eight  inches.  The  space  C  D  iftchides  the  raa^e 
which  the  mercury  would  have  i[  the  tube  were  vertical ;  but  at  C  the  tube  ii 
bent  obliquely  in  the  direction  C  B,  having  a  suflkient  length  lo  bring  the  ei- 
tremity  B^  to  the  same  level  as  D.  The  mercury,  which,  had  the  tube  been 
yCT^icid,  wouli  range  between  C  and  D,  will  now  have  its  play  extended  throng 
the  greater  spac^  ^  B ;  consequently  the  magnitude  of  any  part,  however 
small,  will  be  increa.^^  ^  ^  proportion  of  the  tine  C  D  to  the  line  C  B. 
Thus,  if  C  D  be  four  inc'^te^,  and  C  B  twelve  inchea,then  every  change  i»  the 
position  of  the  suriHpo  of  the  .mercury  produced  by  a  change  in  the  atmoapheiic 
pressure,  will  be  thrp^  tjtf^s  *«  fiT^*  ^  ^^  diagonal  baroontei  aa  it  would  be 
u>  t^e  vertical  one  " ' 
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Another  contri«»  /•  >  enlarging  the  aoale,  which  is  mote  freqmmtly  b«^ 
■ad  for  commnnj!^  •  ^nrposw  attended  with  some  convemence,  is  reiffe- 
•ented  in  fiTS  S.??'^*' *  Ued  the  tpA«J  6^«j«ter.  The  barometric  t«be  i« 
We  bent  at  iu' w,  "  *=''  V  ».  wi  turned  upward  toward  C.  The  atmo- 
apheric  Dreasnr-;  .r.    ***»«"»       nnrfcae  F,  and  sustains  a  column  of  mercuiy  m 
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tbe  tube  B  A,  which  is  above  the  level  of  F.  The  bord  of  the  tube  being  in 
this  case  eqaal  in  eveiy  part  of  its  length,  it  is  clear  that,  through  whatever 
space  the  surface  £  falls,  the  surface  F  will  rise,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  barometric  colunm  will  always 
be  double  the  change  in  the  height  of  either  surface  £  or  F ;  for  if  the  surface 
F  fail,  the  surface  £  must  rise  trough  the  same  space.  They  are  thus  rece- 
ding from  each  other  at  the  same  rate,  and  therefore  their  mutual  distance  will 
be  increased  by  the  Space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space 
through  which  one  of  them  moves. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  F  rise,  £  must  fall,  the  two  points  mutually  approach- 
ing each  other  at  the  same  rate ;  so  piat  the  distance  between  them  will  be  dimin- 
isbed  by  the  space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space  through 
which  one  of  them  oioves.  The  change,  therefore,  in  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column  will  always  he  double  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
level  F. 

Upon  the  surface  at  F  floats  a  small  ball  of  iron,  suspended  by  a  string, 
which  is  carried  over  a  pulley  or  small  wheel  at  P,  and  counterpoised  by  the 
weight  at  W,  less  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball.  When  the  sur- 
face F  rises,  the  iron  ball  being  buoyant,  will  be  raised  with  it,  and  the  coun- 
terpoise W  will  fall ;  and  when  the  surface  F  falls,  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball 
being  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  W,  will  cause  it  to  descend 
with  the  descending  surface,  and  to  draw  the  counterpoise  W  up.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  through  whatever  space  the  iron  ball  thus  moves  in  ascending  or 
descending,  an  equal  length  of  the  string  will  pass  over  the  wheel  P.  Now 
this  string  rests  in  a  groove  of  the  wheel  in  such  a  manner  that  by  its  friction 
it  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  consequently  the  revolution  of  this  wheel  indi- 
cates the  length  of  string  which  passes  over  its  groove,  which  length  is  equal  to 
the  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface  F.  Upon  the  centre  of  this  wheel  P  an 
index  H  is  placed,  which,  like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  pUys  upon  a  graduated  cir- 
cular plate.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  P  is  two 
inches ;  then  one  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  correspond  to  a  change 
of  two  inches  in  the  level  F,  and  therefore  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the 
barometric  column.  But  in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  P,  the  hand  or  index 
H  moves  completely  round  the  circle  ;  hence  the  circumference  of  this  circle 
corresponds  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the  barometric  column.  Now,  the 
circular  plate  may  easUy  be  made  so  that  its  circumference  shall  measure  forty 
inches ;  consequently  ten  inches  of  this  circumference  will  correspond  to  one 
inch  of  the  column,  and  one  inch  of  the  circumference  will  correspond  to  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  column.  In  this  way  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
column  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  are  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  hand 
H  over  one  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  plate.  By  further  subdivision,  a 
still  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

In  this  form  of  the  barometer  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the  iron 
ball  assists  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  sustaining  the  column.  This  cause  of 
error,  however,  may  be  diminished  almost  indefinitely  by  making  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  ball  over  the  counterpoise  W  barely  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  wheel  P. 

Again,  when  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  in  weight,  and  when  the  surface 
F  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  it  is  compelled  to  raise  the  ball ;  and  there  is  this 
obvious  limit  to  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  namely,  that  a  change  so 
slight  that  the  difference  of  pressure  will  not  exceed  the  force  necessary  to 
elevate  the  ball,  will  fail  to  be  indicated. 

For  scientific  purposes,  the  vertical  barometer  is  preferable  to  every  other 
form  of  that  instrument.    In  the  oblique  barometer  the  termination  of  the  mer- 
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curial  column  is  subject  to  some  uncertainty,  arising  from  tlie  level  of  the  ner- 
cory  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  tube.  In  the  wheel  ba- 
rometer there  are  several  sources  of  error,  which,  though  so  small  io  amoont 
as  not  to  injure  it  for  domestic  or  popular  use,  yet  are  such  as  to  render  it  alto- 
gether unfit  for  scientific  inquiry. 

A  contrivance  called  a  vernier,  for  nonng  extremely  small  changes,  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  vertical  baromete^  and  supplies  the  place  of  an  enlarged 
scale.  It  consists  of  a  small  gn  uaced  plate,  which  is  moveable  by  a  screw 
or  otherwise,  and  which  slid^^  on  the  divided  scale  of  the  barometer.  By 
means  of  this  subsidiary  .^caie,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  magnitudes  on  the 
principal  scale  amounriug  to  very  small  fractions  of  its  smallest  divisions. 

The  principle  of  oie  vernier  is  easily  explained.     Let  B  A,  fig.  6,  represent 
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the  scale  of  the  barometer,  extending  through  three  inches,  and  divided  to 
tenths  of  an  inch.  Let  C  D  be  the  sliding  scale  of  the  vernier,  equal  in  length 
to  eleven  divisions  of  the  principal  scale,  and  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

Thus  each  division  of  the  vernier  will  be  the  tenth  of  eleven  divisions  of  the 
instrument '  that  is,  it  will  bo  the  tenth  part  of  11  tenths  of  an  inch,  but  11 
tenths  of  an  «u.«,.  ^  'he  same  as  110  hundredths,  and  the  tenth  part  of  this  is 
II  hundredths.  Tnus  it  appears  that  one  division  on  the  vernier  is  in  this 
case  the  1 1  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Now,  one  division  on  the  instrument 
being  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  10  hundredths  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  a  di- 
vision on  the  vernier  will  exceed  a  division  on  the  instrument  by  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch;  for  if  we  take  10  hundredths  from  11  hundredths,  the  remain- 
der will  be  1  hundredth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vernier  is  placed  so  that  its 
lowest  division,  marked  10,  shall  coincide  with  the  lowest  division  on  the  in- 
strument, marked  28 ;  then  the  first  division  of  the  vernier,  marked  0,  will 
coincide  with  the  division  of  the  instrument  next  above  the  29th.  The  divis- 
ion marked  1  on  the  vernier  will  then  be  a  little  below  the  division  marked  29 
on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  between  these  will  be  the  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  as  already  explained.  The  division  marked  2  of  the  vernier  will  be  a 
liule  below  the  division  marked  9  on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  below  it  will 
be  2  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  because  two  divisions  of  the  vernier  exceed 
two  divisions  of  the  scale  by  that  amount.  In  like  manner,  the  division  marked 
3  on  the  vernier  will  be  below  the  division  marked  8  on  the  scale  by  3  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mercury  is  observed  to  stand  at  a  height  greater 
than  29  inches  and  5  tenths,  but  less  than  29  inches  and  6  tenths.  Its  level 
being  expressed  by  the  line  M,  figure  7,  let  the  vernier  now  be  moved  on 
the  scale  until  its  highest  division  0  exactly  coincides  with  the  level  of  the 
mercury.  On  comparing  the  several  divisions  of  the  vernier  with  those  of  the 
instmment,  let  us  suppose  that  we  find  that  the  division  marked  4  on  the  ver- 
nier coincides  with  that  marked  1  on  the  instrument ;  then  the  distance  from 
the  level  of  the  mercury  M  to  the  next  division  below  it,  marked  5,  will  be  4 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  for  the  distance  oT  the  division  marked  3  on  the 
vernier  above  the  division  marked  2  on  the  instrument  is  1  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  because  it  is  the  difierence  between  a  division  of  the  vernier  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  instrument.  Again,  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier 
marked  2,  above  the  division  of  the  instrument  marked  3,  is  2  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  1,  above  the 
division  of  the  instrument  marked  4,  is  3  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  0  is  distant  from  the  division  of  the  in- 
strument marked  5  by  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  will  be  manifest  by 
considering  what  has  already  been  explained.  In  general,  we  are  to  observe 
what  division  of  the  vernier  coincides  most  nearly  with  any  division  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  figure  which  marks  that  division  of  the  vernier  will  express 
the  number  of  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  the  distance  of  the  level  of  the  mercury 
from  the  next  division  of  the  instrument  below  it. 

The  most  immediate  use  of  the  barometer  for  scientific  purposes  is  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  and  variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  These  variations 
being  compared  with  other  meteorological  phenomena,  form  the  scientific  data 
from  which  various  atmospheric  appearances  and  effects  are  to  be  deduced. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  observed  in  con- 
Qezion  with  changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  general  correspondence  is 
supposed  to  prevail  between  these  effects.  Hence  the  barometer  has  been 
called  a  toeatKer-glass.  Rules  are  attempted  to  be  established,  by  which,  from 
^e  height  of  the  mercury,  the  coming  state  of  the  weather  may  be  predicted  ; 
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and  we  accordingly  find  the  words  "  rain,"  "  fair,"  "  changeable,"  "  frost,"  &c., 
engraved  on  the  scale  attached  to  common  domestic  barometers,  as  if,  when 
the  mercury  stands  at  the  height  marked  by  these  words,  the  weather  is  always 
subject  to  the  yicissitudes  expressed  by  them.  These  marks  are,  however, 
entitled  to  no  attention  ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  to  find  their  use  continued  in 
the  present  times,  when  knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused.  They  are,  in  fact, 
to  be  ranked  scarcely  above  the  vox  stellarum,  or  astrological  almanac. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  that  in  the  same  state  of  the  atmosphere  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  be  different,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  place  in  which  the  barometer  is  situated.  Thus  two  barometers, 
one  near  the  level  of  the  Hudson  and  the  other  on  the  heights  of  West 
Point,  will  differ  by  half  an  inch ;  the  latter  being  half  an  inch  lower  than  the 
former.  If  the  words,  therefore,  engraved  upon  the  plates,  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  sinular  changes  of  weather  could  never  happen  at  these  two  situations.  But 
what  is  even  more  absurd,  such  a  scale  would  inform  us  that  the  weather  at  die 
top  of  a  high  building,  such  as  Trinity  church,  New  Yoric,  must  always  be 
difierent  from  the  weather  in  Wall  street,  at  its  foot. 

The  variation  in  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  in  a  given  place,  together  with 
the  corresponding  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  have  been  regularly  recorded 
for  very  long  periods.  It  is  only  by  the  exact  comparison  of  such  results  that 
any  general  rule  can  be  found.  The  rules  best  established  by  such  observations 
are  &r  from  being  either  general  or  certain.  It  is  observed  that  the  changes 
of  weather  are  indicated,  not  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury,  but  by  its 
change  of  height.  One  of  the  most  general,  though  not  absolutely  invariable 
rules  is,  that  when  the  mercury  is  very  low,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere  very 
light,  high  winds  and  storms  may  be  expected. 

The  following  rules  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  at  least  to  a  certain  ex- 
lent  : — 

1 .  Generally  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  fair  weatber : 
the  falling  of  it  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

2.  In  sultry  weather  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thunder.  In 
winter  the  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost  its  fall  indicates  thaw : 
and  its  rise  indicates  si;^ow. 

3.  Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  change  in  the  barome- 
ter may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short  time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather  follow  im- 
mediately the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will  be  veiy  little  of  it ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  if  foul  weather  follow  the  fall  of  mercury  it  will  last  but  a  short 
time. 

4.  If  fair  weather  continue  for  several  days,  during  which  the  mercury  con- 
tinually falls,  a  long  succession  of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue;  and 
again,  if  foul  weather  continue  for  several  days,  while  the  mercury  continually 
rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair  weather  will  probably  succeed. 

5.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  in  the  mercurial  colrnnn  indicates 
changeable  weather. 

The  domestic  barometer  would  become  a  much  more  useful  instrument  if 
instead  of  the  words  usually  engraved  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of  the  best  es- 
tablished rules,  such  as  the  above,  accompanied  it,  which  might  be  either  en- 
graved on  the  plate,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  would  be  right,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  rules  only  widi  that  degree  of  probability  which  observation  of  past 
phenomena  has  justified.  There  is  no  rule  respecting  these  efiects  which  will 
hold  good  with  perfect  certainty  in  every  case. 

One  of  the  nv»st  important  scientific  uses  to  which  the  barometer  has  been 
applied,  is  the  measuring  of  heights.  If  the  atmosphere,  like  a  liquid,  were 
incompressible,  this  problem  would  be  very  simple.    The  pressure  on  the  mer- 
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cury  in  the  cistern  would  be  equally  diminished  in  ascending  through  equal 
heights.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  produced  by  an  ascent  of  10  feet  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  weight  of  one  inch  of  mercury,  then  the  column  would  fall  one  inch 
in  ascending  that  height.  It  would  fall  two  inches  in  ascending  20  feet,  three 
in  ascending  30  feet,  and  so  on.  To  find,  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  barometer  at  any  time  above  its  position,  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be 
only  necessary^  observe  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  both  cases,  and  to  allow  10  feet  for  every  inch  of  mercury  in  that  difference ; 
and  a  similar  process  would  be  applicable  if  an  inch  of  mercury  corresponded 
to  any  other  number  of  feet. 

But  this  explanation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  in  ascending  through 
equal  heights,  the  barometer  leaves  equal  weights  of  air  below  it.  Suppose 
in  ascending  10  feet  the  mercury  is  observed  to  fall  the  hundredth  of  an  inch, 
then  it  follows,  that  the  air  left  below  the  barometer  in  such  an  ascent  has  a  | 
weight  equal  to  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  Now,  in  ascending 
the  next  ten  feet,  the  air  which  occupies  that  space  having  a  less  weight  above 
it  will  be  less  compressed,  and,  consequently,  within  that  height  of  10  feet 
there  will  be  contained  a  less  quantity  of  air  than  was  contained  in  the  first  10 
feet  immediately  below  it.  In  this  second  ascent  the  mercury  will,  therefore, 
fall,  not  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  but  a  quantity  as  much  less  than  the  bun-  ! 
dredth  of  an  inch  as  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  second  10  feet  of 
height  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  first  10  feet  of  \ 
height.  In  like  manner,  in  ascending  the  next  ten  feet  a  still  less  quantity  of 
air  will  be  lefl  below  the  instrument,  and  the  mercury  will  fall  in  a  proportion-  ! 
ally  less  degree.  If  the  only  cause  affecting  density  of  the  air  were  com- 
pression produced  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  the  rule  by  which  a  change  of  altitude  might  be  inferred  from  an 
observed  change  of  pressure.  Such  a  rule  has  been  determined,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  expressed  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  although  it  is  not  of  a 
nature  which  admits  of  explanation  in  a  more  elementary  and  popular  form. 
But  there  are  other  causes  affecting  the  relation  of  the  pressure  to  the  altitude 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  is  not  only 
affected  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  but  also  by  the  temperature 
of  the  stratum  itself.  If  any  cause  increase  this  temperature  the  stratum  will 
expand,  and,  with  a  less  density,  will  support  the  same  incumbent  pressure.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  any  t^ause  produce  a  diminution  of  temperature,  the  stratum 
will  contract,  and  acquire  a  greater  density  under  the  same  pressure.  In  the 
one  case,  therefore,  a  change  of  elevation  which  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  be  greater  than 
that  computed  on  theoretical  principles,  and  in  the  other  case  the  change  would 
be  less.  The  temperature,  therefore,  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  heights  by  the  barometer. 

A  rule  or  formulary  has  been  deduced,  partly  from  established  theory,  and 
partly  from  observed  effects,  by  which  the  change  of  elevation  may  be  deduced 
from  observations  made  on  die  barometer  and  thermometer.  To  apply  that 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  1st,  the  latitude  of  the  places  of  observation  ;  2d, 
the  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the  higher  station.  By  arith- 
metical computation  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  two  stations  may  then 
be  calculated.  The  formulary  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  without  the 
use  of  mathematical  language. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  capable  of  supporting  a  colunm  of  water  34  feet  in  height.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  if  our  atmosphere  were  condensed  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  specific  gravity  would  be  equal  to  that  of  water,  its  height  woidd  be  34 
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feet.  Now  the  specific  gravity  of  a  stratum  of  atmosphere  contiguous  to  the 
surface  is  about  840  times  less  than  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  that  is,  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  840  times  more  than  a  cubic  inch  of  air.  If  as 
we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  it  continued  to  have  the  same  density,  then  its 
height  would  be  evidently  840  times  the  height  of  34  feet,  which  would  amount 
to  28,560  feet,  or  5  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  since 
even  at  a  small  elevation  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  recced  to  half  its 
density  at  the  surface,  the  whole  height  must  be  many  times  greater  than  (his. 
The  barometer  in  the  balloon  in  which  De  Luc  ascended,  fell  to  the  height  of 
12  inches.  Supposing  the  barometer  at  the  surface  to  have  stood  at  that  time 
at  30  inches,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  left  three  fifths  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere below  him.     His  elevation  was  upward  of  20,000  feet. 

A  column  of  pure  mercury,  whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  whose  height 
is  30  inches,  weighs  about  15  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  cistern,  amounting  to 
15  lbs.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  a  fluid  to  transmit  pressure  equally  in  every 
direction,  and  if  the  surface  on  which  the  atmosphere  acts  were  presented  to 
it  laterally,  obliquely,  or  downward,  still  the  pressure  will  be  the  same.  Ta- 
king, therefore,  the  medium  height  of  the  barometric  column  at  30  inches,  it 
follows  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  all  bodies  which  exist  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  exposed  to  our  atmosphere,  are  continually  under  this  pressure,  and 
that  every  square  inch  on  their  surface  constantly  sustains  a  force  of  about  15 
pounds.  Thus  the  body  of  a  man  the  surface  of  which  amounts  to  2,000 
square  inches,  will  sustain  a  pressure  from  the  surrounding  air  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  30,000  pounds. 

It  might  at  first  view  be  expected  that  this  great  force  to  which  all  bodies 
are  subject,  would  produce  manifest  efifects,  so  as  to  crush,  compress,  or  break 
them,  whereas  we  find  bodies  of  most  delicate  texture  unaffected  by  it.  Thus 
a  close  bag,  made  of  the  finest  silver  paper,  and  partially  filled  with  air,  is  ap- 
parently subject  to  no  external  force.  Its  sides  do  not  collapse.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pressure  on  every  side  and  in  every  direction 
being  equal,  and,  therefore,  producing  mechanical  equilibrium.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  body  which  is  driven  in  every  possible  direction,  upward  and  downward, 
laterally  and  obliquely,  with  equal  forces,  will  not  move  in  any  one  direction, 
for  to  suppose  such  a  motion  would  be  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  pressure 
in  that  direction  exceeds  the  quantity  of  pressure  in  other  directions.  But 
still,  though  a  body  may  not  be  driven  in  any  direction  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  may  happen  that  its  parts  are  crushed  and  compressed. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  this  to  happen.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  is  equal  to  its  pressure ;  and  since  the  internal  cavities 
of  a  body,  such  as  the  thin  bag  above-mentioned,  are  filled  with  air,  which  is 
confined  within  them,  that  air  has  precisely  the  same  tendency  to  swell  the 
bag,  and  to  keep  the  parts  asunder,  as  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  to  make  them  collapse. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  animals  move  freely  in 
the  air  without  being  sensible  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  their  bodies 
are  subjected.  The  internal  parts  of  their  bodies  are  filled  with  fluids,  both  in 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  which  offer  a  pressure  from  within  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  This  may  be  easily  rendered  mani- 
fest by  applying  to  the  skin  the  mouth  of  a  close  vessel  to  which  an  exhausting 
syringe  is  attached.  By  this  instrument,  which  will  be  described  hereafter, 
the  air  may  be  rarefied  in  the  vessel,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  conse- 
quently partially  removed  from  the  skin.     lounediately  the  force  of  the  fluid 
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from  within  will  swell  the  skin  and  cause  it  to  be  sucked  into  the  glass.  This 
experiment  may  be  performed  by  the  mouth  on  the  flesh  of  the  hand  or  arm. 
If  the  lips  be  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  breath  drawn  in  so  as  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  mouth,  the  skin  will  be  drawn  or  sucked  into  the  mouth. 
This  effect  is  owing,  not  to  any  force  resident  in  the  lips  or  the  mouth  drawing 
the  skin  in,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  external  pressure  is  removed,  and 
that  the  pressure  from  within  is  suflfered  to  prevail. 

All  cases  of  that  class  of  eflects  which  are  commonly  expressed  by  the 
word  suction  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

If  a  flat  piece  of  moist  leather  be  put  in  close  contact  with  a  heavy  body,  as 
a  stone,  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  it  with  considerable  force,  and  if  a  cord 
of  sufficient  length  be  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  leather,  the  stone  may  be 
raised  hy  the  cord.     This  efiect  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air  between 
the  leather  and  the  stone.     The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  presses  their  sur- 
I  faces  together  with  a  force  amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch 
of  those  surfaces  in  contact.     If  the  weight  of  the  stone  be  less  than  the  num- 
I  ber  of  pounds  which  would  be  expressed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square 
f  inches  on  the  surfaces  of  eontact  by  fifteen,  then  the  stone  may  be  raised  by 
the  leather ;  but  if  the  stone  exceed  this  weight,  it  will  not  sufler  itself  to  be  el- 
evated by  these  means. 

The  power  of  flies  and  other  insects  to  walk  on  ceilings  and  surfaces  pre- 
sented downward,  or  upon  smooth  panes  of  glass  in  an  upright  position,  is  said 
to  depend  on  the  formation  of  their  feet.  This  is  such  that  they  act  in  the 
manner  above  described  respecting  the  leather  attached  to  a  stone ;  the  feet,  in 
fact,  act  as  suckers,  excluding  the  air  between  them  and  the  surface  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  keeps  the  animal  in  its  po- 
sition. In  the  same  manner  the  hydrostatic  pressure  attaches  fishes  to  rocks. 
The  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  air  are  both  exercised  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  first  make  an  enlarged  space  in 
the  chest.  The  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  then  forces  air  into  this 
space  80  as  to  fill  it.  By  a  muscular  action  the  lungs  are  next  compressed  so 
as  to  give  this  air  a  greater  elasticity  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. By  the  excess  of  this  elasticity  it  is  propelled,  and  escapes  by  the 
mouth  and  nose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  air  enters  the  lungs  not  by 
any  direct  act  of  these  upon  it,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  it 
into  an  empty  space,  and  that  it  is  expired  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  com- 
pressing it. 

The  action  of  common  bellows  is  precisely  similar,  except  that  the  aperture 
at  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  is  diflferent  from  that  at  which  it  is  expelled.  In  the 
lower  board  of  the  bellows  is  a  hole  covered  by  a  valve,  consisting  of  a  flat 
piece  of  stiflf  leather,  moveable  on  a  hinge,  and  which  lies  on  the  hole,  but  is 
capable  of  being  raised  by  a  slight  pressure.  When  the  upper  board  of  the 
bellows  is  raised,  the  internal  cavity  is  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  considerably  rarefied.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  in  air  at 
the  nozzle,  but  this  being  too  small  to  allow  its  admission  with  sufiicient  ease 
and  speed,  the  valve  covering  the  hole  is  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  and 
raised,  and  air  rushes  in  through  the  large  aperture  under  it.  When  the  space 
between  the  boards  is  filled  with  air  in  its  common  state,  the  upper  board  is 
depressed,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  bellows  is  suddenly  condensed.  The 
valve  covering  the  hole  is  thus  kept  firmly  closed,  and  the  air  has  no  escape 
except  through  the  nozzle,  from  which  it  issues  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  upper  board.  A  bellows,  such  as  that  in  common  do- 
mestic use,  thus  simply  constructed,  has  an  intwmitting  action  and  blows  by 
fits,  its  action  being  suspended  while  the  upper  board  is  being  raised.    In 
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forges  and  large  factories  in  which  fires  are  extensively  used,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  command  a  constant  and  unremitting  stream  of  air,  which  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  fuel  so  as  to  keep  it  in  vivid  combustion.  This  is  effected 
by  beUows  with  three  boards,  the  centre  board  being  fixed  and  furnished  with 
a  valve  opening  upward,  the  lower  board  being  moveable  with  a  valve  also  open- 
ing upward,  and  the  upper  board  being  under  a  continual  pressure  by  weights 
acting  upon  it.  When  the  lower  board  is  let  down,  so  that  the  chamber  be- 
tween it  and  the  middle  board  is  enlarged,  the  air  included  between  these 
boards  being  rarefied,  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  open  the 
valve  in  the  lower  board,  and  the  chamber  between  the  lower  and  middle  boards 
will  be  filled  with  air  in  its  common  state.  The  lower  board  is  now  raised  by 
the  power  which  works  the  bellows,  and  the  air  between  it  and  the  middle 
board  is  condensed.  It  cannot  escape  through  the  lower  valve,  because  it 
opens  upward.  It  acts,  therefore,  with  a  pressure  proportional  to  the  working 
power  on  the  valve  in  the  middle  board,  and  it  forces  open  this  valve,  which 
opens  upward.  The  air  is  driven  from  between  the  lower  and  middle  boards 
into  the  chamber  between  the  middle  and  upper  boards.  It  cannot  return  from 
this  chamber,  because  the  valve  in  the  middle  board  opens  upward.  The  up- 
per board  being  loaded  with  weights,  it  will  be  condensed  while  included  in 
this  chamber,  and  will  issue  from  the  nozzle  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the 
weights.  While  the  air  is  thus  rushing  from  the  nozzle  the  lower  board  is  let 
down  and  again  drawn  up,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  brought  into  the  cham- 
ber between  the  upper  and  middle  board.  This  air  is  introduced  between  the 
middle  and  upper  boards  before  the  former  supply  has  been  exhausted,  and  by 
working  the  bellows  with  sufiicient  speed,  a  large  quantity  of  air  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  upper  chamber,  so  that  the  weights  on  the  upper  board  will  force 
a  continual  stream  of  air  through  the  nozzle. 

The  effect  produced  by  a  vent-peg  in  a  cask  of  liquid  depends  on  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  If  the  vent-peg  stop  the  hole  in  the  top  while  the  liquid  is 
discharged  by  the  cock  below,  a  space  will  remain  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  in 
which  the  air  originally  confined  is  allowed  to  expand  and  become  rarefied ; 
its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above  will,  therefore,  be  less  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure  resisting  the  escape  of  the  liquid  at  the  cock ;  bat  still 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself,  pressing  downward  toward  the  cock,  will  cause 
the  discharge  to  continue  until  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  becomes  so  great,  that 
the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  resist  the  es- 
cape of  the  liquid  ;  the  flow  from  the  cock  will  therefore  be  stopped.  If  the 
vent-peg  be  now  removed  from  the  hole,  air  will  be  heard  to  rush  in  with  con- 
siderable force  and  fill  the  space  above  the  liquid.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  surface  above  and  on  the  mouth  of  the  cock  being  now  equal,  the  liquid 
will  escape  from  the  cock  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  superior  column, 
according  to  the  principles  established  in  hydrostatics.  If  the  vent-plug  be 
again  placed  in  the  hole,  the  flow  from  the  cock  wiU  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  will  at  length  cease.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  vent-peg,  the  same  effect 
will  be  observed  as  before. 

If  the  lid  of  a  teapot  i>e  perfectly  close,  and  fit  the  mouth  air  tight,  or  if  the 
interstices,  as  frequently  happens,  be  stopped  by  the  liquid  which  lies  round 
the  edge  of  the  moitth,  then  all  communication  between  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quid in  the  vessel  and  the  external  air  is  cut  off.  If  we  now  attempt  to  poor 
liquid  from  the  teapot  it  wiU  flow  at  first,  but  will  immediately  cease.  In  this 
case  the  air  under  the  lid  becomes  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  on  the  surface  o( 
the  liquid  in  the  teapot  is  so  far  diminished,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
sists its  discharge  at  the  spout. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  small  hole  somewhere 
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in  the  lid  of  the  teapot  for  the  adnuBsion  of  air ;  this  hole  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  hole  for  the  yent-peg  in  the  cask. 

Although  it  is  not  usually  practised,  a  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  lid 
of  a  kettle,  but  for  a  different  reason.  If  the  lid  of  a  kettle  fit  it  closely,  so  as 
stop  ail  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
when  the  water  contained  in  it  becomes  heated,  steam  will  rise  from  its  surface, 
and  the  air  enclosed  in  the  space  between  the  surface  and  the  lid  being  heated, 
will  acquire  an  increased  elastic  force.  From  these  causes,  the  pressure 
which  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  kettle  will  continually  increase 
so  long  as  the  lid  maintains  its  position  ;  this  pressure,  transmitted  by  the  wa- 
ter in  the  kettle,  will  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
water  in  the  spout,  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  water  will  be  raised  in  the 
spout,  and  flow  from  it,  or,  if  the  lid  be  not  firmly  enough  fixed  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  steam,  it  will  be  blown  off  the  kettle.  Such  effects  fall 
witlun  every  one's  experience.  If  a  small  hole  were  made  in  the  lid  these 
effects  would  be  prevented. 

Ink-bottles  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  the  ink  thicken- 
ing and  drying,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  quantity 
of  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  the  external  air.  To 
diminish  this  quantity  of  surface  without  inconveniently  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  ink  in  the  botde,  bottles  have  been  constructed  of  the  shape  represented 
in  figure  8. 


Fig.  a 


A  B  is  a  dose  glass  vessel,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  short  tube,  B,  pro- 
ceeds, from  which  another  short  tube  rises  perpendicularly.  The  depth  of  the 
tube  C  is  such  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  immersion  of  the  pen.  When  ink 
is  poured  in  at  C,  the  bottle,  being  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  is  gradually 
filled  up  to  the  knob  A :  if  the  bottle  be  now  placed  in  the  position  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  chamber  A  B  being  filled  with  the  liquid,  the  air  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  it,  and  the  pressure  ten£ng  to  force  the  ink  upward  in  the  short 
tube  C,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  die  column  of  ink,  the  height  of  which 
is  equfld  to  the  depth  of  the  ink  in  the  bottle  A  B,  and  the  base  of  which  is 
^ud  to  the  section  of  the  tube  C.  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  proper- 
ties of  hydrostatic  pressure,  established  in  hydrostatics.  Now,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  acts  on  the  surface  C  with  a  force  which  would  be  capable 
of  tnstaininff  a  column  of  ink  many  times  the  height  of  the  bottle  A  B ;  conse- 
sequently,  this  prossure  will  effectually  resist  the  escape  of  the  ink  from  the 
mouth  C,  and  will  keep  it  suspended  in  the  bottle  A  B.  In  this  case  the 
whole  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  is  the  surface  of 
liquid  in  the  tube  C,  and,  consequently,  an  ink  bottle  of  this  kind  may  be  left 
many  months  in  a  warm  room  and  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  quanti^  of 
i«k  or  change  in  its  quality  vrill  take  place.  As  the  ink  in  the  short  tube  C  is 
coasmed  by  use,  ito  surface  will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  tube  B.    A  small 
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bubble  of  air  will  then  insinuate  itself  through  the  tube  B,  and  will  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  bottle  A  B  ;  there  it  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure,  which  will  cause 
the  surface  in  C  to  rise  a  little  higher,  and  this  effect  will  be  continually  re- 
peated until  all  the  ink  in  the  bottle  has  been  used. 

The  only  inconvenience  which  has  been  attributed  to  these  ink-bottles  arises 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When 
the  external  air,  having  been  previously  warm,  becomes  suddenly  cold,  the 
small  quantity  of  air  which  is  included  in  the  bottle  A  not  being  cooled  so  fast 
as  the  external  air,  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure  which  will  cause  the  ink  to 
flow  at  C.  This  is  an  effect,  however,  which  we  have  never  observed,  al- 
though we  have  seen  these  bottles  much  used. 

If  such  an  ink-bottle  be  placed  upon  a  marble  chimney-piece,  or  any  other 
surface  heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room,  the  air  confined 
in  the  bottle  will  then  become  heated,  and  acquire  increased  elastic  force,  and 
in  this  case  the  ink  will  overflow. 

The  fountains  for  supplying  water  to  bird-cages  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle. 

The  pneumatic  trough  used  in  the  chemical  laboratories,  and  the  gas-hold- 
ers or  gasometers  used  in  gas  works,  depend  on  the  atmospheric  pressure.  A 
vessel  having  its  mouth  upward,  is  completely  filled  with  a  liquid.  The  mouth 
is  then  stopped,  a  flat  piece  of  glass,  or  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  pressed 
against  it,  and  the  vessel  is  mvened,  the  mouth  being  plunged  in  a  cistern 
filled  with  the  same  liquid.  If  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  this  case  be  less 
than  the  height  of  the  column  of  the  liquid  which  the  atmospheric  pressure 
would  support,  the  vessel  will  continue  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  liquid, 
even  after  the  plate  is  removed  from  its  mouth ;  for  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern,  will  prevent  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  from  falling  out  of  it.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  this 
fact.  Take  a  wine-glass  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  then,  having  applied  a 
piece  of  card  to  its  mouth  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping,  invert  it, 
and  plunge  the  mouth  downward  in  a  basin  of  water.  Let  the  card  be  then 
removed,  and  let  the  glass  be  raised  above  the  surface,  still,  however,  keeping 
the  edge  of  its  mouth  below  the  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  glass 
will  still  remain  completely  filled  with  water.  Take  a  small  quill,  or  a  hol- 
low piece  of  straw,  and  insert  one  end  in  the  water,  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
mediately below  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  blow  gently 
through  the  other  end,  so  as  to  introduce  air  in  small  quantities  into  the  water 
immediately  under  the  mouth  of  the  glass.  This  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles, 
and  will  find  its  way  to  the  highest  part  of  the  glass,  and,  remaining  there, 
will  expel  the  water  from  it ;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  air  is  suppUed, 
until  all  the  water  contained  in  the  glass  is  expelled  firom  it,  and  the  glass  is 
filled  with  air.  If  the  process  be  further  continued,  the  air  will  begin  to 
escape  under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface. 

The  pneumatic  trough  is  a  large  cistern  filled  with  mercury,  in  which  is 
placed,  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  a  shelf  to  support  a  receiver.  By 
plunging  any  vessel  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  trough,  it  may  be  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  if  it  be  slowly  raised,  keeping  its  mouth  still  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  it  will  still  remain  filled  with  mercury  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The  mouth  of  the 
vessel  may  then  be  placed  on  the  shelf,  while  the  vessel  itself  is  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  trough  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  at  A  B.  The  shelf  is  placed  in  it  at  C ; 
a  receiver,  R,  is  placed  on  the  shelf,  with  its  mouth  downward,  over  an  aper- 
ture, D,  which  communicates  with  a  tube,  by  which  gas  may  be  introduced. 
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Fig.  9. 
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'l*he  gas,  passing  through  the  tube,  rises  in  bubbles  through  the  mercury  in  the 
receiver,  and  lodges  at  the  top,  and,  by  continuing  this  process,  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  will  at  length  be  expelled  from  the  receiver,  and  its  place  filled 
with  the  gas.  In  this  manner  gases  of  various  kinds  may  be  preserved  out  of 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  same  shelf  may  be  furnished  with  several 
holes,  and  may  support  a  number  of  different  jars. 

The  gasometer  used  in  gas-works  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  only 
on  a  different  scale.  When  used  for  great  supplies  of  gas,  such  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  illumination  of  towns,  these  vessels  are  constructed  of  a  very  large 
size,  and  are  immersed  in  pits  lined  with  cast-iron,  and  filled  with  water.  It 
is  clear  that  all  which  has  been  just  explained  will  be  equally  applicable,  what- 
ever be  the  liquid  used  in  the  cistern,  and  for  different  gases  it  is  necessary  to 
use  different  liquids,  since  the  contact  \^uth  particular  liquids  will  frequently 
affect  the  quality  of  the  gas.  The  peculiar  gurgling  noise  which  is  produced 
t  in  decanting  wine  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into 
;  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  In  the  first  instance,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  com- 
t  pletely  filled  with  liquid,  so  as  to  stop  the  admission  of  air.  When  a  part  of 
the  wine  has  flowed  out,  and  an  empty  space  is  formed  within  the  bottle,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  forces  in  a  bubble  of  air  through  the  liquid  in  the  neck, 
which,  by  rushing  suddenly  into  the  interior  of  the  bottle,  produces  the  sound 
alluded  to.  This  effect  is  continually  repeated  so  long  as  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle continues  to  be  choked  with  the  liquid.  But  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
are  discharged,  the  liquid,  in  flowing  out,  only  partially  fills  the  neck ;  and 
while  a  stream  of  wine  passes  out  through  the  lower  half  of  the  neck,  a  stream 
of  air  passes  in  through  the  upper  part.  The  flow  in  this  case  being  continual 
and  uninterrupted,  no  sound  takes  place. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  acting  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  maintains  air 
combined  with  them  in  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  liquid.  If  an  open  vessel,  containing  a  liquid,  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  be  exhausted,  the  air  combined  with  the  liquid  will  be  immediately 
set  free,  and  will  be  observed  to  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  top ;  this  effect  will  be 
very  perceptible  if  water  be  used,  but  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  beer  or  ale. 

When  liquor  is  bottled,  the  air  confined  under  the  cork  is  condensed,  and 
exens  upon  the  surface  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
has  the  effect  of  holding  in  combination  with  the  liquor  air  which,  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure  only,  would  escape.  If  any  air  rise  from  the  liquor  after 
being  bottled,  it  causes  a  still  greater  condensation,  and  an  increased  pressure 
above  its  surface. 
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If  the  nature  of  the  liquor  be  such  as  to  produce  air  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, this  condensation  will  at  length  become  so  great  as  to  force  out  the  cork ; 
or,  failing  to  do  that,  break  the  bottle.  This  is  found  to  happen  frequently 
with  beer,  ale,  or  porter.  The  corks  in  such  cases  are  tied  down  by  cord  or 
wire. 

When  the  cork  is  drawn  from  a  bottle  containing  liquor  of  this  kind,  the 
fixed  air  being  released  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  was  condensed  un- 
der the  cork,  instantly  makes  its  escape,  and,  rising  in  bubbles,  produces  effer- 
vescence and  froth.  Hence  the  bead  observed  on  porter  and  similar  liquors, 
and  the  sparkling  of  champagne  or  cider. 
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TIE  MOON. 


Althoitoh  it  be  in  mere  magnitude,  physically  considered,  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  yet  for  various  reasons  the  moon  has 
always  been  regarded  by  mankind  with  feelings  of  profound  interest,  and  has 
been  invested  by  the  popular  mind  with  rarious  influences,  affecting  not  only 
the  physical  condition  of  the  globe,  but  also  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  organized  world.  It  has  been  as  much  an  object  of  popular  superstition  aji 
of  scientific  observation.  These  circumstances  doubtless  are  in  some  degree 
owing  to  its  striking  appearance  in  the  firmament,  to  the  various  changes  of 
form  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  above  all  to  its  proximity  to  the  earth,  and  to 
the  close  alliance  existing  between  it  and  our  planet.  It  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting on  the  present  occasion  to  collect  and  present  in  an  intelligible  form,  the 
results  of  scientific  research  concerning  this  body. 


THB    DISTANCE   OP   THX   MOON. 

The  distances  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens  are  ascertained  by  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  by  which  the  common  surveyor  determines  the  dis- 
tance of  inaccessible  objects  upon  the  earth.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
a  rery  small  proportion  of  the  terrestrial  distances  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant are  ascertained  by  the  actual  admeasurement  of  the  space  intervening 
between  their  extreme  points.     Other  more  easy  and  accurate  methods  are  avail- 

I  able,  by  which  we  can  accurately  measure  the  distance  of  objects  inaccessible 
to  us,  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  between  these  distances  and  other  spaces 

^  which  are  accessible  and  measurable  by  us.  In  this  way  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  about  thirty  times  the  diameter 
of  our  globe,  or  in  round  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles. 
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MAGNITUDE   OF   THE    MOON. 

When  the  distance  of  a  'nsible  object  is  determined,  its  magnitude  may 
easily  be  ascertained  by  comparing  it  directly  with  another  object  of  known 
magnitude  and  a  known  distance.  To  illustrate  this  by  its  application  to  the 
MOON,  let  us  take,  for  example,  a  cent-piece,  which  measures  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  let  it  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  moon  at  any  distance 
from  the  eye.  It  will  be  found  on  the  first  trial  that  the  coin  will  appear  larger 
than  the  moon ;  it  will,  in  fact,  completely  conceal  the  moon  from  the  eye  and 
produce  what  may  be  termed  a  total  eclipse  of  that  luminary.  Let  the  coin  be 
moved  however  further  from  the  eye,  and  it  will  then  appear  smaller,  and  will 
apparently  diminish  in  size  as  the  distance  from  the  eye  is  increased.  Let  it 
be  removed  until  it  becomes  equal  in  apparent  magnitude  to  the  moon,  so  that 
it  will  exactly  cover  the  disk  of  the  moon,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  If  its 
distance  from  the  eye  be  then  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  ten  feet, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches,  or  what  is  the  same,  two  hundred  and  forty 
half  inches.  But  it  is  known  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  miles,  and  consequently  it  follows  in  this  case,  that 
one  thousand  miles  in  the  moon's  distance  is  exactly  what  half  an  inch  is  in 
the  coin's  distance.  Now  under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the  coin 
and  the  moon  are  similar  objects  of  equal  apparent  magnitude.  In  fact  the 
coin  is  another  moon  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  we  may  use  the  coin  to  measure 
the  moon's  distance,  provided  we  know  the  scale,  exactly  as  we  use  the  space 
upon  a  map  of  any  known  scale  to  measure  a  country.  But  it  has  been  just 
stated  that  the  scale  is  in  this  case  half  an  inch  to  one  thousand  miles ;  since, 
then,  the  coin  measures  two  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  moon  must  measure 
two  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  moon  is  then  a  globe  whose  diameter 
is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Its  bulk  is  about  one  fiftieth  of  that  of 
our  globe,  its  weight  a  little  less  than  one  fiftieth,  and  its  density  something 
less  than  three  fourths  of  the  density  of  the  earth. 

ROTATION   OF  THE   MOON. 

While  the  moon  moves  around  the  earth  in  its  monthly  course,  we  find  by 
observations  of  its  appearance,  made  even  without  the  aid  of  telescopes,  that 
the  same  hemisphere  is  always  turned  toward  us.  We  recognise  this  fact  by 
observing  that  the  same  marks  always  remain  in  the  same  place  upon  it.  Now, 
in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  in  a  circle  around  a  centre  should  turn 
continually  the  same  hemisphere  toward  that  centre,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  make  one  revolution  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it  takes  so  to  revolve. 
For  let  us  suppose  that  the  globe,  in  any  one  position,  has  the  centre  round 
which  it  revolves  north  of  it,  the  hemisphere  turned  toward  the  centre  is  turned 
toward  the  north.  After  it  makes  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  centre  is  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  the  hemisphere  which  was  previously  turned  to  the  north  must 
now  be  turned  to  the  east.  After  it  has  made  another  quarter  of  a  revolution 
the  centre  will  be  south  of  it,  and  it  must  be  now  turned  to  the  south.  In 
the  same  manner,  after  another  quarter  of  a  revolution,  it  must  be  turned  to  the 
west.  As  the  same  hemisphere  is  successively  turned  to  all  the  points  of  the 
compass  in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  globe  itself  must  make  a  single 
revolution  on  its  axis  in  that  time. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  upon  its  axis  being  equal  to 
that  of  its  revolution  in  its  orbit,  is  27  days,  7  hours,  and  44  minutes.  The  in- 
tervals of  light  darkness  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  were  any, 
would  then  be  altogether  different  from  those  provided  in  the  planets ;  there 
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would  be  about  13  days  of  continued  light  alternately  with  13  days  of  con- 
tinued darkness ;  the  analogy,  then,  which  prevails  among  the  planets  with 
regard  to  days  and  nights,  and  which  forms  a  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  inhabited  globes  like  the  earth,  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  moon. 

Although  as  a  general  proposition  it  be  true  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  is  ^ways  turned  toward  the  earth,  yet  there  are  small  variations  at  the 
edge  called  librations,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  exactly  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  but  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle.  By  rea- 
son of  this  inclination,  the  northern  and  southern  poles  of  the  moon  lean  al- 
ternately in  a  sliffht  degree  to  and  from  the  earth. 

When  the  norm  pole  leans  toward  the  earth,  we  see  a  little  more  of  that  re- 
gion, and  a  little  less  when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  variation  in  the 
northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  moon  visible  to  us,  is  called  the  libration 
m  latitude. 

In  order  that  in  a  strict  sense  the  same  hemisphere  should  be  continually 
tamed  toward  the  earth,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  must  not 
only  be  equal  the  time  of  rotation  in  its  orbit,  which  in  fact  it  is,  but  its 
angular  velocity  on  its  axis  in  every  part  of  its  course,  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
its  angular  velocity  on  its  orbit.  Now  it  happens  that  while  its  angular  ve- 
locity on  its  axis  is  rigorously  uniform  throughout  the  month,  its  angular  ve- 
locity in  its  orbit  is  subject  to  a  slight  variation ;  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that  a  little  more  of  its  eastern  or  western  edge  is  seen  at  one  time  than  at 
another.    This  is  called  the  libration  in  longitude. 

By  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  we  are  carried  with  it  round  its  axis ;  the 
stations  from  which  we  view  the  moon  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  rather 
when  it  rises,  and  when  it  sets,  are  then  different  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  earth  in  which  we  are  placed.  By  thus  viewing  it  from  different  places, 
we  see  it  under  slightly  different  aspects.  This  is  another  cause  of  a  variation, 
which  we  see  in  its  eastern  and  western  edges ;  this  is  called  the  diurnal 
libration. 

PHASES   OF   THE   MOON. 

While  the  nooon  revolves  round  the  earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  al- 
ways presented  to  the  sun ;  it  therefore  takes  various  positions  in  reference  to 
the  earth.  In  the  annexed  diagram  the  effects  of  this  are  exhibited.   Let  S  repre- 
sent the  sun,  and  T  the  earth  ;  when  the  moon  is  at  A,  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  being  turned  toward  the  sun,  its  dark  hemi- 
sphere will  be  presented  toward  the  earth;  it  will  therefore  be  invisible.     In 
this  position  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction.     When  it  moves  to  the  po- 
sition B,  the  enlightened  hemisphere  being  still  presented  to  the  sun,  a  small 
portion  of  it  only  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  appears  as  a  thin  crescent,  as 
represented  at  b.    When  the  moon  takes  the  position  of  C,  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  in  quadrature ;  one  half  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
only  is  then  presented  to  the  earth,  and  the  moon  appears  halved,  as  represented 
at  e.    When  it  arrives  at  the  position  D,  the  greater  part  of  the  enlightened 
I  portion  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  gibbous,  appearing  as  represented  at  d, 
I  When  the  mpon  comes  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  as  seen  at  £,  the  enlightened 
I  hemisphere  is  turned  full  toward  the  earth,  and  the  moon  will  appear  full,  un- 
I  less  it  be  obscured  by  the  earth's  shadow,  wluch  rarely  happens.     In  the  same 
I  inanner  it  is  shown  that  at  F  it  is  again  gibbous  ;  at  G  it  is  halved,  and  at  II 
f  it  is  a  crescent. 

When  the  moon  is  full,  being  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  it  will  necessarily  be 
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in  the  meridian  at  midnight,  and  will  rise  as  the  sun  sets,  and  set  as  the  sun 
rises ;  and  thus,  whenever  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  tamed 
toward  us,  and  when,  therefore,  it  is  the  most  capable  of  benefiting  us,  it  is 
up  in  the  firmament  all  night ;  whereas,  when  it  is  in  conjunction,  as  at  A,  and 
the  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  toward  us,  it  would  then  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
is  accordingly  up  during  the  day.  The  position  at  C  is  called  the  "  first  quarter," 
and  at  G  the  '*  last  quarter .'^  The  position  at  B  is  called  the  first  octant ;  D 
the  second  octant ;  F  the  third  octant ;  and  H  the  fourth  octant.  At  the  first 
and  fourth  octants  it  is  a  crescent,  and  at  the  second  and  third  octants  it  is  gib- 
bous. 

Tig,  I. 


The  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  hearens  is  much  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  sun ;  for  while  the  sun  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  in 
365  days,  and  therefore  moves  over  it  at  about  1^  per  day,  the  moon  makes 
the  same  circuit  in  little  more  than  27  days,  and  consequently  must  move  at 
the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  14^  per  day.  As  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  in  the  firmament,  both  proceeding  from  west  to 
east,  the  moon  will,  after  conjunction,  depart  from  the  sun  toward  the  east  at 
the  rate  of  about  13^  per  day.  If,  then,  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
sun  on  any  given  day,  it  will  be  13^  east  of  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  26^  east  of  it  after  two  days,  and  so  on.  If,  then,  the  sun  set  with 
the  moon  on  any  evening,  it  will,  at  the  moment  of  sunset  on  the  following 
evening,  be  13^  east  of  it,  and  at  sunset  will  appear  as  a  thin  crescent,  at  a 
considerable  altitude  ;  on  the  succeeding  day  it  will  be  26^  east  of  the  sun, 
and  will  be  at  a  still  greater  altitude  at  sunset,  and  will  be  a  broader  crescent. 
After  seven  days,  the  moon  will  be  removed  90^  from  the  sun ;  it  will  be  at  or 
near  the  meridian  at  sunset.  It  will  remain  in  the  heavens  for  about  six  hours 
after  sunset,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  west  as  the  half-moon.  Each  successive 
evening  increasiug  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  also  increasing  its  breadth,  it 
will  be  visible  in  the  meridian  at  a  later  hour,  and  will  consequently  be  longer 
apparent  in  the  firmament  during  the  night — it  will  then  be  gibbous.  After 
about  fourteen  days,  it  will  be  180^  removed  from  the  sun,  and  will  be  full,  and 
consequently  will  rise  when  the  sun  sets,  and  set  when  the  sun  rises — being 
visible  the  entire  night.  After  the  elapse  of  three  weeks,  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  being  about  270<^,  it  will  not  reach  the  meridian  until  nearly 
the  hour  of  sunrise ;  it  will  then  be  visible  during  the  last  six  hours  of  the 
night  only.  The  moon  will  then  be  waning,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  will  only  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  will  appear  as  a 
crescent. 
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HAS   THB   MOON   AN   ATMOSPHERE? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  surrounded 
with  any  gaseous  envelope  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  it  i^  necessary 
first  to  consider  what  appearances  such  an  appendage  would  present,  seen  at 
the  moon's  distance,  and  whether  any  such  appearances  are  discoverable  upon 
the  moon. 

According  to  ordinary  and  popular  notions,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  idea 
of  an  atmosphere  from  the  existence  of  clouds ;  yet  to  produce  clouds  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  air.  The  presence  of  water  on  the  surface  is 
indispensable,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  no  water  exist,  then  certainly  the  ab- 
sence of  clouds  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  clouds  upon  the  moon,  for  if  there 
were,  we  should  immediately  discover  them,  by  the  variable  lights  and  shadows 
they  would  produce.  If  there  is,  then,  an  atmosphere  upon  the  moon,  it  is  one 
entirely  unaccompanied  by  clouds. 

One  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  distant  view  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding 
a  globe,  one  hemisphere  of  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is|  that  the  bounda- 
ry, or  line  of  separation  between  the  hemisphere  enlightened  by  the  sun  and 
the  dark  hemisphere,  is  not  sudden  and  sharply  defined,  but  is  gradual — ^the 
light  fading  away  by  slow  degrees  into  the  darkness.  This  is  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  extends  over  the  dark  hemisphere 
being  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Let  A  B  (fig.  2)  be  a  diameter  of  the  moon 
separating  the  enlightened  hemisphere  A  M  B  from  the  dark  hemisphere  A  N 
B.  Let  C  £  D  F  be  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  S  T  be  rays 
from  the  sun  touching  the  moon  at  A  B.  It  is  evident-  that  the  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  included  between  A  T  and  C  T,  and  that  between  B  T  and  D  T, 

Fig.  a. 


will  be  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  if  the  moon  be  viewed  from  a  distant  point 
Oi  tben  these  latter  portions  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  seen  throwing  a  faint 
light  on  a  portion  of  the  dark  hemisphere,  which  light  will  become  gradually 
fainter  till  it  dies  away.  This  is  the  effect  which  on  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
the  morning  and  evening  twilight. 

Now,  if  such  an  effect  as  this  were  produced  upon  the  moon,  it  would  be 
discoverable  by  us  with  the  naked  eye,  and  still  more  certainly  with  the  tele- 
MX)pe.  When  the  moon  is  a  crescent,  its  concave  edge  is  the  boimdaiy  which 
separates  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  hemisphere.    When  it  is  in  the  quar- 
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ters,  the  diameter  of  the  semi-circle  is  also  that  boundary.  In  neither  of  these 
cases,  however,  do  we  ever  discover  the  slightest  indication  of  any  such  ^- 
pearance  as  that  which  has  just  been  described.  There  is  no  gradual  fading 
away  of  the  light  into  the  darkness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  boundary,  though 
serrated  and  irregular,  is  nevertheless  perfectly  well-defined  and  sudden. 

All  these  circumstances  conspire  to  raise  a  presumption  that  there  does  not 
exist  upon  the  moon  any  atmosphere  capable  of  reflecting  light  in  any  sensible 
degree. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  an  atmosphere  may  still  exist,  though  too  atten- 
uated to  produce  a  sensible  twilight.  Astronomers,  however,  have  resorted  to 
another  test  of  a  much  more  decisive  and  delicate  kind,  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  understood  by  explaining  a  simple  prinpiple  of  optics. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  transparent  medium,  such  as  air,  water, 
or  glass,  it  is  generally  deflected  from  its  rectilinear  course,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle.  A  simple  and  easily-executed  experiment  will  render  this  intelligible. 
Let  a  visible  object,  such  as  a  cent-piece,  be  placed  at  C,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bucket.  Let  the  eye  be  placed  at  £,  so  that  the  side  of  the  bucket,  when 
empty,  shall  just  conceal  the  coin  from  the  eye,  and  so  that  the  nearest  point  to 
the  coin  visible  to  the  eye  shall  be  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  £  B  A. 
Let  the  bucket  be  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  coin  will  become  immediate- 
ly visible ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  ray  of  light  C  B  proceeding  from  the 
coin  is  bent  at  an  angle  in  passing  from  the  water  into  the  air,  and  reaches  the  eye 
by  the  angular  course  QBE.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  coin  will  be  visible 
to  the  eye,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  side  of  the  bucket. 

Pig.  3. 
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Let  us  see  how  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  moon's  atmo- 
sphere, if  such  there  be.  Let  M  N  (fig.  4)  represent  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Let  A  B 
represent  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  Let  C  D  and  £  F  represent  two 
lines  touching  the  moon  at  M  and  N,  and  proceeding  toward  the  earth.  Let 
S  T  be  two  stars  seen  in  the  direction  of  these  lines.  If  the  moon  had  no  at- 
mosphere, these  stars  would  appear  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  moon  at  M  and 
N,  because  the  rays  of  light  from  them  would  pass  directly  along  the  lines 
S  M  D  and  T  N  F  toward  the  earth ;  but  if  the  moon  have  an  atmosphere,  then 
that  atmosphere  will  possess  the  property  which  is  common  to  all  transparent 
'  media  of  refracting  light,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  property,  stars  in  such  positions  as 
Q  and  R,  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon,  would  be  visible  at  the  earth,  for  the  ray 
Q  M,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  would  be  bent  at  an  angle  in  the  direction 
Q  M  P,  and  in  like  manner  the  ray  R  N  would  be  bent  at  the  angle  R  N  O — so  that 
the  stars  Q  and  R  would  be  visible  at  P  and  O,  notwithstanding  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  moon.  This  efiect  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  the 
example  of  the  coin  in  the  bucket ;  the  ray  from  the  star  is  bent  over  the  edge 
of  the  moon  so  as  to  render  the  star  visible  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
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that  edge  just  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ray  from  the 
coin  is  bent  over  the  side  of  the  bucket  so  as  to  render  the  coin  risible  not- 
withstanding the  opacity  of  that  side. 

Fig.  4. 
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This  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  moon  mores  orer  the  face 
of  the  firmameat)  stars  will  be  continually  risible  at  its  edge  which  are  really 
behind  it  if  it  hare  an  atmosphere,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  effect  will  take 
place  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars 
an  80  accurately  known  that  nothing  is  more  easy,  certain,  and  precise,  than 
the  observations  which  may  be  made  incith  the  riew  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  stars  are  erer  seen  which  are  sensibly  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Such 
observations  hare  been  made  by  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  no  such  ef- 
fect has  erer  been  detected.  This  species  of  obserration  is  susceptible  of 
such  extreme  accuracy,  that  it  is  certain  that  if  an  atmosphere  existed  upon 
the  moon  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  our  owp,  its  presence  must  hare 
been  detected. 

But  what  is  an  atmosphere  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  ours  ?  Our  at- 
mosphere supports  by  its  pressure  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  One  a  mousand  times  less  dense  would  not  support  so  much  as 
the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  ;  in  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  prored  that  there 
does  not  exist  upon  the  moon  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  is  found  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  most  perfect  air-pump  aftier  that  instrument  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  air  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power.  In  fine,  it  teay  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  air  upon  ^e  moon. 


THE   PHYSICAL    QUALITIES   OF   MOONLIGHT. 

It  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  whether  the  light 
of  the  moon  has  any  heat,  but  the  most  delicate  experiments  and  obserrations 
hsYe  failed  to  detect  this  property  in  it. 

A  thermometer  of  extreme  sensibility,  called  a  differential  thermometer,  was 
the  instrument  applied  to  this  inquiry.  Let  E  and  F  be  two  thin  glass  bulbs 
connected  by  a  rectangular  glass  tube  £  A  B  F  partially  filled  with  a  liquid  to 
the  level.  Let  the  bulbs  E  and  F  contain  air.  If  the  bulb  F  be  exposed  to 
any  source  of  heat  or  cold  different  from  E,  the  air  within  it  will  expand  or 
contnct,  and  the  liquid  in  F  B  will  fall  or  rise.  This  instrument  has  such  ex- 
treme sensibility  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  manifest  a  change  of  tempera- 
tore  amounting  to  the  fire  hundreth  part  of  a  degree.  The  light  of  the  moon 
was  collected  into  the  focus  of  a  concare  mirror  of  such  magnitude  as  would 
have  been  sufficient,  if  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  to  evaporate  gold  or  platinum. 
,  The  bulb  of  the  differential  thermometer  was  placed  in  its  focus  so  as  to  re- 
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ceive  upon  it  the  conceDtrated  rays  of  the  moon.  Yet  no  sensible  effect  was 
produced  upon  the  thermometer.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  does  not  possess  the  calorific  property  in  any  sensible  degree. 

This  result  will  create  less  surprise  when  the  comparative  density  of  sun- 
light and  moonlight  are  considered.'  It  may  be  assumed  without  sensible  er- 
ror that  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  on  the 
earth,  is  the  same,  it  follows  from  this,  that  supposing  no  light  whatever  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  moon,  but  the  entire  light  of  the  sun  to  be  reflected  from  its 
surface  undiminished,  the  intensity  of  moonlight  at  the  earth  would  bear  to  the 
intensity  of  sunlight  the  same  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  the  moon  bears 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  firmament,  that  is,  the  proportion  veiy  nearly  of  one 
to  three  hundred  thousand ;  but  there  is  no  reflecting  surface  however  perfect 
which  does  not  absorb  the  light  incident  upon  it  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
and  the  rugged  surface  of  the  moon  must  be  a  most  imperfect  reflector.  It  may 
then  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  the  intensity  of  moonlight  is  much  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  times  more  feeble  than  that  of  sunlight.  We 
shall  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  its  heating  power. 

But  if  the  rays  of  the  moon  be  not  warm,  the  vulgar  impression  that  they 
are  cold  is  equally  erroneous.  We  have  seen  that  they  produce  no  effect  either 
way  on  the  thermometer. 

DOES   WATER    EXIST   ON   THE   MOON? 

We  shall  presently  see  that  telescopic  observation  proves  the  non-existence 
of  oceans,  seas,  or  any  other  large  reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  our 
satellite.  This  is  not  suflSicient,  however,  to  establish  the  total  absence  of  wa- 
ter upon  it,  for  besides  its  possible  existence  in  the  form'of  rivers  and  small 
lakes  too  minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  telescope,  it  might  exist  in  the  pores 
of  organized  and  unorganized  matter. 

If,  however,  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  existed  upon  the  moon,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  common  process  of  evaporation,  which  would  take  place  the 
more  freely  because  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  existence  of  liquids  on  the  moon  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon  composed  of  the  vapor 
of  those  liquids.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  how  such  an  atmosphere  could  ex- 
ist without  clouds,  but  its  non-existence  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that 
its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  the  optical  test  above-mentioned,  by  which 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  is  proved — an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  having  in 
common  with  air  and  other  transparent  media  the  property  of  refraction,  its  ef- 
fect on  the  stars  will  be  similar,  and  consequently  the  same  test  which  proves 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  air  equally  proves  the  absence  of  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  vapor. 
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DOES  TBB   MOON   INFLUENCE   THE    WEATHER? 

Among  the  many  influences  which  the  moon  is  supposed,  by  the  world  in 
general,  to  exercise  upon  our  globe,  one  of  those  which  have  been  most  uni- 
Tersally  believed,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  is  that  which  it  is  presumed 
to  exert  upon  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Although  the  particular  details  of 
this  influence  are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  described,  the  only  general  prin- 
ciple, or  rule,  which  prevails  with  the  world  in  general  is,  that  a  change  of 
weather  may  be  looked  for  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon :  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  weather  be  previously  fair  it  will  become  foul,  and  if  foul  will  become 
fair.  Similar  changes  are  also,  sometimes,  though  not  so  confidently  looked 
for,  at  the  epochs  of  the  quarters. 

A  question  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  question  of  science,  or 
a  question  of  fact. 

If  it  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  science,  we  are  called  upon  to  explain 
how  and  by  what  property  of  matter,  or  what  law  of  nature  or  attraction  the 
mooD,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  combining  its  effects 
with  the  sun,  at  four  hundred  times  that  distance,  can  produce  those  alleged 
changes  ?  To  this  it  may  be  readily  answered  that  no  known  law  or  principle 
has  hitherto  explained  any  such  phenomena.  The  moon  and  sun  must,  doubt- 
less, afiect  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe,  as  they  affect  the  ocean 
of  water — ^producing  effects  analogous  to  tides ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  such 
an  efflBct  is  estimated,  it  is  proved  to  be  utterly  inappreciable,  and  such  as  could 
by  no  meaiis  account  for  the  meteorological  changes  here  adverted  to. 

But  in  conducting  investigations  of  this  kind  we  proceed  altogether  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  begin  at  the  wrong  end  when  we  commence  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  cause  of  the  supposed  j^enomena.  That  method  of  con- 
ducting physical  inquiries,  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  illustrious  Ba- 
con, and  which  has  led  to  such  an  immense  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  imperiously  requires  that  before  we  begin  to  seek  for  the  causes 
of  any  phenomena,  we  must  first  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
reality  of  these  phenomena,  and  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision,  all  the 
circumstances  attending  them.  In  other  words,  we  are  required  to  consider  all 
inquiries  of  the  kind  now  adverted  to,  as  mere  questions  of  faety  before  we 
take  them  as  questions  of  science. 

What,  then,  let  us  see,  is  the  present  question  ?  It  is  asserted  that  the  moon 
produces  such  an  influence  on  the  weather  as  to  cause  it  to  change  at  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  at  the  quarters.  But  in  this  mode  of  stating  the  proposi- 
tion, there  axe  implicitly  included  two  very  distinct  points,  one  of  which  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  and  the  other  a  point  of  physical  science. 

First. — It  is  asserted  that  at  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the 
quarters,  there  is  generally  a  change  of  weather.  This  is  a  mere  statement 
of  alleged  fact. 

Second, — ^It  is  asserted  that  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  in  other  words,  the 
relative  position  of  the  moon  and  sun  in  regard  to  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
these  changes. 

Now  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  settle  the  first  question  before  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  second,  for  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  first  statement 
should  prove  to  be  destitute  of  foundation  the  second  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  question  of  fact,  here  before  us,  is  one  most  easily  settled.  In  many 
meteorological  observations  throughout  Europe,  a  register  of  the  weather  in 
all  respects,  has  been  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thus  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  the  condition  of  the  thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  the  rain 
S^uge ;  the  form  and  character  of  the  clouds,  the  times  of  the  falling  of  rain. 
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hail,  and  snow,  and  in  shoit,  erery  particular  respecting  the  weather  has  been 
duly  registered,  from  day  to  day,  and  often  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  period  of  the  lunar  phases,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  also  been  reg- 
istered, and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  compare  one  set  of  changes  with  the 
other. 

This,  in  fine,  has  been  done.  We  can  imagiae,  placed  in  two  parallel  col- 
umns, in  juxtaposition,  the  series  of  epochs  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  and 
the  quarters,  and  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  weather  at  these  times, 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  back,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  examine, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  the  weather  for  one  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  full  and  new  moons  and  quarters.  The  result  of  such  an  exami- 
nation has  been,  that  no  correspondence  whatever  has  been  found  to  exist  be* 
tween  the  two  phenomena.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  one  l^undred  and  twenty- 
five  full  moons  be  taken  at  random  from  the  table ;  if  the  condition  of  the 
weather  at  these  several  epochs  be  examined  it  will  be  found,  probably,  that  in 
sixty-three  cases  there  was  a  change  of  weather,  and  in  sixty-two  there  was 
not,  so  that  under  such  circumstances  the  odd  moon  in  this  division  of  one  hoo- 
dred  and  twenty-five  would  favor  the  popular  opinion  ;  but  if  another  random 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  full  moons  be  taken,  and  similarly 
examined,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  sixty-three  are  not  attended  by  chan- 
ges of  weather,  while  sixty-two  are.  With  its  characteristic  caprice  the  moon 
on  this  occasion  opposes  the  popular  opinion  ;  in  short,  a  full  examination  of 
the  table  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  as  to  change,  or  in  any  other 
respect,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  corraspondence  whatsoever  with  the  lunar 
phases. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  seek  for  a  physical 
cause  of  an  efifect  which  is  destitute  of  proof. 

PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF   THE   LUNAR   SURFACK. 

Curiosity  will  doubtless  be  awakened  in  a  very  lively  manner  regaxding  the 
physical  condition  of  pur  moon  :  what  part  has  the  Maker  of  the  solar  system 
destined  this  body  to  play  in  the  economy  of  his  creation  ?  Is  it  a  globe  teem- 
ing with  life  and  organization  like  the  earth  ?  Is  that  orb,  which  rolls  in  silent, 
serene  majesty  in  her  silent  course  through  the  midnight  firmament,  the  abode 
of  life  and  intelligence  ?  The  beauty  of  her  appearance,  and  the  interest  insep- 
arable from  this,  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  conjectures  of  this  kind.  Yet  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  unfolded  regarding  the  total  absence  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, appear  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  supposition.  How,  may  it  be 
asked,  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  globe  can  have  upon  it  an  organized  worid 
which  is  destitute  of  fiuid  matter  in  every  form  ?  How  can  growth,  which  im- 
plies gradual  change,  increase, and  diminution,  and  all  the  various  effects  in  which 
fluidity  is  an  agent,  go  on  there  ?  How  can  they  proceed  upon  such  a  solid, 
arid,  unchangeable,  crude  mass  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  what  a  multitude 
of  purposes  in  our  natural  and  social  economy  are  subserved  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  None  of  these  purposes 
can  be  fulfiiled  upon  the  moon.  Perhaps,  however,  our  notions  on  such  ques- 
tions may  be  cleared  up  to  some  extent  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
that  scientific  research  have  collected  together  respecting  the  physical  condition 
of  the  surface  of  our  satellite. 

If  we  examine  the  moon  carefully,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we 
shall  discover  upon  it  distinct  and  definite  lineaments  of  light  and  ^adow. 
These  features  never  change  ;  there  they  remain,  always  in  the  same  position 
upon  the  visible  orb  of  the  moon.     Thus  the  features  that  occupy  its  centre  | 
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DOW,  hare  oceupied  the  tune  position  throughout  all  human  record.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  inference  which  this  fact  suggests, 
u  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  always  presented  toward  the  earth, 
and  consequently,  the  other  hemisphere  is  never  seen,  nor  can  we  ever  see  it. 
This  singidar  characteristic  which  attaches  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  seems  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  all  other  moons  in  the 
syateoL  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful  telescopes,  as- 
certained that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  revolve  in  the  same  manner,  each  pre- 
sentbg  continually  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  planet.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiar motion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
hemisphere  of  the  satellite  which  is  turned  toward  the  planet,  is  very  elonga- 
ted and  protuberant,  and  it  is  the  excess  of  its  weight  which  makes  it  tend  to 
direct  itself  always  toward  the  primary,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  principle 
of  attraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  is  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  that 
oor  geographical  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  that  hemisphere  which 
n  tamed  toward  us. 

If  the  moon  were  inhabited,  observers  upon  it  would  have  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  presented  to  them  by  the  earth.  In  their  firmament  the  earth  is  an 
object  with  a  diameter  four  times,  and  a  disk  sixteen  times,  greater  than  that 
which  the  moon  presents  to  us.  A  spectator  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon  which  is  toward  us,  would  see  the  orb  of  the  earth  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous  moon  of  immense  magnitude,  always  in 
his  zenith :  it  would  never  rise,  nor  set,  nor  change  its  position  at  all  m  the 
firmament ;  it  would,  however,  undergo  all  the  varieties  of  phases  of  the  moon 
^when  the  moon  appears  to  us  full,  it  would  be  new,  and  when  the  moon  ap- 
pears new,  it  would  be  full ;  when  the  moon  appears  to  us  a  crescent,  it  Would 
he  gibbous,  and  vice  versA. 

But  what  is  the  condition  and  character  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ?  What 
/  are  the  lineaments  of  light  and  shade  which  we  see  upon  it  ?  There  is  no  ob- 
ject outoide  the  earth  with  which  the  telescope  has  afforded  us  such  minute 
and  satisfactory  information. 

If,  when  the  moon  is  a  crescent,  we  examine  with  a  telescope,  even 
of  moderate  power,  the  concave  boundary  which,  is  that  part  of  me  lunar 
surface  where  the  enlightened  hemisphere  ends  and  the  dark  hemisphere 
begins,  we  shall  find  that  this  boundary  is  not  an  even  and  regular  curve,  which 
it  nndoubtedly  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  were  smooth 
and  Tegolar,  or  nearly  so.  If,  for  example,  the  lunar  surface,  resembled  in  its 
general  characteristics  that  of  our  globe ;  granting  the  total  absence  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  the  entire  surface  is  land,  tluit  land  had  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  continents  of  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  then  I  say,  that  the  inner 
boimdary  of  the  lunar  crescent  would  still  be  a  regular  curve,  broken  or  inter- 
rupted only  at  particular  points.  Where  great  mountain  ranges,  hke  those 
of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalaya,  might  chance  to  cross  it,  in  such  pla- 
ces these  lofty  peaks  would  project  vastly-elongated  shadows  along  the  adja- 
cent plain ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  being  situated  at  the  moment  in 
question,  at  the  boundary  of  the  enlightened  and  darkened  hemispheres,  the 
shadows  would  be  those  of  evening  and  morning ;  which  are  prodigiously  lon- 
ger than  the  objects  themselves.  The  effects  of  these  would  be  to  cause  gaps 
i  or  irregularities  in  the  general  outline  of  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent ; 
with  these  rare  exceptions,  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent  produced  by  a 
globe  like  the  earth  would  be  an  even  and  regular  curve. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  inner  boundary  of  the  lunai  cres- 
cent, even  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  still  less  so  when  magnified 
by  a  telescope. 
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It  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  boundary  is  everywhere  merged 
and  serrated,  and  brilliantly-illuminated  points  are  seen  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
moon,  at  some  distance  from  the  general  boundary  of  the  illuminated  part,  while 
dark  shadows  of  considerable  length  appear  to  break  into  the  illuminated  sur- 
face. In  short,  there  is  a  continued  irregularity  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  inner  boundary  of  the  lunar  crescent.  The  inequalities  thus  apparent 
indicate  singular  geographical  and  geological  characteristics  of  the  knar  sur- 
face. Each  of  the  bright  points  which  are  seen  within  the  dark  hemisphere 
are  the  peaks  of  lofty  mountains  tinted  with  the  sun's  light.  They  are  in  the 
condition  with  which  all  travellers  on  Alpine  points  are  familiar ;  after  the  sun 
has  set,  and  darkness  has  set  in  over  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  chain,  the 
sun's  light  still  continues  to  illuminate  the  lofty  peaks  above.  The  dark  streaks 
which  break  into  the  illuminated  hemisphere  of  the  nooon  are  those  of  lofty 
mountains  within  that  hemisphere  which  project  their  shadows  toward  the 
dark  hemisphere. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  a  continuity  of  mountainous 
regions.  If  we  examine  by  means  of  a  powerful  telescope  the  full  moon,  we  find 
those  features  rendered  larger  and  more  conspicuous,  and  greatly  multiplied  in 
number.  What,  it  may  be  asked  then,  are  those  peculiar  phenomena  thus  dis- 
covered upon  the  full  moon  ?  What  is  signified  by  the  dark  and  what  by  the 
lighter  parts  ?  Elaborate  telescopic  research  has  shown  us  that  the  dark  parts  are 
generally  cavities  into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  penetrates  imperfectly,  while 
Sie  bright  parts  are  eminences  that  catch  the  sun's  light  with  great  intensity. 
Toward  the  sides  of  the  ftill  moon,  abo,  the  dark  portions  are  caused  by 
the  shadows  of  mountain  peaks  and  ridges,  which  are  more  and  more 
elongated  the  farther  these  points  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  full 
moon. 

Within  a  recent  period  the  moon  has  been  subjected  to  extremely-elaborate 
telescopic  examinations  by  Beer  and  Madler,  who  have  published  some  very 
magnificent  telescopic  views  of  it.  The  telescopic  map  of  the  moon's  surface, 
published  by  these  eminent  observers,  measures  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  exceed  in  accuracy  any  chart  of  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  lunar  mountains  axe  of  various  formations  and  arrangements:  peaks 
such  as  that  of  Teneriffe  are  common.  Mountain  ranges  following  straight 
or  nearly  straight  courses  are  also  discoverable ;  but  the  most  frequent  forma- 
tion of  the  lunar  mountains  is  that  which  resembles  the  crater  of  our  volcano. 
It  is  estimated  that  three  fifths  of  the  portion  of  the  moon  visible  to  us  is  cov- 
ered with  caverns  penetrating  to  a  great  depth,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular 
wall  of  rock  of  a  rugged  and  irregular  character.  These  crator-formed  cavities 
are  very  various  in  diameter,  varying  from  50  or  60  miles  to  a  few  hundred  feet, 
and  the  number  of  them  increases  as  the  magnitude  diminishes.  The  ridge 
surrounding  these  craters  is  generally  precipitous  and  nearly  vertical  on  the 
inside,  but  sloping  more  gradually  on  the  outside.  On  descending  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  is  often  found  to  arrange  itself  in  steps  or  terraces.  ''  The  bottom  of  the 
crater,"  says  Professor  Nichol,  who  has  examined  in  detail  the  labors  of  Beer 
and  Madler,  "  is  very  often  convex,  and  low  ridges  of  mountains  run  through 
it.  We  also  find  in  it  isolated  conical  peaks  and  smaller  craters,  whose  heights, 
however,  seldom  reach  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  exterior  wall.  These  curi- 
ous objects  are  on  some  parts  of  the  moon  so  crowded  that  they  seem  to  have 
pressed  on  each  other,  and  disturbed  and  even  broken  down  each  other's 
boundaries,  so  that  through  the  mutual  interference  the  most  oddly-shaped  cav- 
erns have  arisen.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  smaller  craters  are  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  crater,  and  in  many  instances  we  can  discern  that  the  wall 
has  been  shaken  by  force. 
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Among  the  singular  remarkable  appearances  upon  the  moon,  is  that  of  a 
system  of  rays  which  appear  to  diverge  from  the  crater-shaped  ridges.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain 
called  Tyeho,  At  the  time  of  full  moon,  these  appearances  generally  cast 
very  broad,  brilliant  bands,  issuing  from  all  sides  of  the  crater,  and  stretching 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  sometimes  extending  over  a  space  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Two  characteristics  of  these  singular  bands  necessarily  attract  no- 
tice. Fir^t,  the  light  they  throw  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  reflected 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater  itself,  and  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chasm ;  so 
that  we  must  suppose  that  the  matter  forming  them  had  the  same  origip  and 
source  as  the  other  portion  of  these  mountainous  formations.  Secondly,  it  will 
be  observed  that  they  hold  their  course  without  being  interrupted  by  other  for- 
mations on  the  lunar  surface.  If,  instead  of  a  general  rugged  surface,  the 
face  of  the  moon  had  been  one  unbroken  plane,  the  course  of  these  radiating 
lines  could  not  have  been  less  disturbed,  except  that  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  Xheconiour  of  the  surface  ;  if  they  meet  a  valley,  they  bend  with  it ; 
if  a  precipitous  mountain,  they  rise  with  it  precipitously;  and  then  pursue 
their  previous  path. 

Before  wq  dismiss  the  mountainous  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  heights  of  these  mountains,  and  the  depths,  in  many 
cases,  of  their  cavities,  have  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  Uie  meas- 
urement of  their  shadows.  It  is  generally  stated  that  they  are  higher 
than  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth.  This,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  not  true. 
The  lunar  mountains  do  not  attain  to  the  actual  height  of  some  of  the  highest 
of  the  terrestrial  ranges ;  but,  considering  that  the  moon  is  a  globe  on  a  scale 
oue  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  truly  stated  that,  according  to  the  .relative 
sizes  of  the  globes,  the  lunar  mountains  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  the  mere  height  of  these  mountains  that  so  forcibly  commands  at- 
tention ;  it  is  their  universal  prevalence. 

At  the  early  epochs  of  telescopic  discoveries,  when  the  moon  was  examined 
by  telescopes  of  inferior  power,  extensive  regions  were  observed  upon  it,  which 
seemed  to  be  level  surfaces,  and  which  were  therefore  mistaken  for  seas.  These 
regions  in  the  lunar  surface  have  received  names,  every  conspicuous  moun- 
tain being  designated  by  a  peculiar  title,  names  were  also  given  to  those  ap- 
parent level  portions,  such  as  the  Mare  Imbrium,  &c.  As  the  power  of  the 
telescope  was  improved,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  regions  supposed  to  be 
seas,  were  covered  with  asperities  and  inequalities,  less  indeed  in  elevation 
than  other  parts  of  the  moon,  but  still  considerable.  Every  augmentation  of 
power  which  the  telescope  received,  only  adds  fresh  proof  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  moon  absolutely  level,  and  consequently  that  there  does  not  exist 
upon  it,  at  least  on  the  visible  hemisphere,  a  collection  of  water. 

The  celebrated  telescopic  view  of  the  moon  produced  by  the  labors  of  Beer 
and  Madler,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  is  exhibited  on  a  re- 
duced scale  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  The  mere  inspection  of  that 
drawbg  will  afford  abundant  evidence  to  corroborate  the  statements  which 
have  been  here  made ;  more  especially,  if  it  be  remembered  that  minute  por- 
tions of  that  view,  where  no  inequalities  are  exhibited,  will  show  innumerable 
inequalities  if  submitted  to  an  exaoiination  with  a  still  higher  magnifying 
power. 

I  annex  here  two  highly-magnified  views  of  detached  portions  of  the  lunar 
surface,  supplied  by  the  observations  of  Madler.  In  these  the  prevalence  of 
the  crater  form  is  especially  conspicuous.  The  names  of  the  more  remarkable 
mountains  are  here  inserted. 
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Astronomers  have  occasionally  extended  their  speculations  heyond  the  im- 
mediate and  rigorous  limits  of  observation,  and  had  endeavored  by  analogy  to 
afibrd  us  some  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  lunar  surface.  I  annex  here  a 
drawing  of  a  lunar  crater,  from  the  design  of  a  French  observer. 
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THE   ORBIT   OF   THE   MOON. 

Although  in  its  general  form  and  character  the  path  of  the  moon  round  the 

earth  is,  like  that  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  satellites  in  general,  circular, 

yet,  when  it  is  submitted,  to  accurate  observation  we  find  that  it  is  strictly 

an  ellipse  or  oval,  the  centre  of  the  earth  occupying  one  of  its  foci.    This 

fact  can  be  ascertained  by  immediate  observation  upon  the  apparent  magnitude 

j  of  tbePmoon.     It  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  any  change  which  the  apparent 

I  niagDitude  of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth  undergoes,  must  arise  from 

I  corresponding  changes  in  the  moon's  distance  from  us.     Thus,  if  at  one  time 

f  ^e  disk  of  the  moon  appears  larger  than  fit  another  time,  as  it  cannot  be  sup- 

I  posed  that  the  actual  size  of  the  moon  itself  could  be  changed,  we  can  only 

\  ascribe  the  increase  of  the  apparent  magnitude  to  the  diminution  of  its  dis- 
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tance.  Now  we  find  by  obftehration  that  8ii<di  apparent  changes  aie  actually 
observed  in  its  monthly  course  around  the  earth.  The  moon  is  subject  to  a 
continual  and  small,  though  perceptible  change  of  apparent  size.  We  find  that 
it  diminishes  until  it  reaches  a  minimum,  and  then  gradually  increases  until  it 
reaches  a  maximum. 

When  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  least,  it  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  when  its  apparent  magnitude  is  greatest,  it  b  at  its  least 
distance  from  us.  The  positions  in  which  these  distances  lie,  aro  directly  op- 
posite. Between  these  two  positions  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  undergoes 
a  regular  and  gradual  change,  increasing  continually  from  its  minimum  to  its 
maximum,  and  consequently  between  Sxese  positions,  its  distances  nmst  on 
the  other  hand  gradually  diminish  from  its  maximum  to  its  minimum.  If  we 
lay  down  on  a  chart  or  plan  a  delineation  of  the  course  or  path  thus  determined, 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  represent  an  oval  which  differs  however  very  little 
from  a  circle ;  the  place  of  the  earth  being  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  oval  than 
the  other. 

The  point  of  the  moon's  path  in  the  heavens  at  which  its  magnitude  appears 
the  greatest,  and  when,  therefore  it  is  nearest  the  earth,  is  called  its  perigee ; 
and  the  point  where  its  apparent  size  is  least,  and  where,  therefore,  its  distance 
from  the  earth  is  greatest,  is  called  its  apogee.  These  two  points  are  called  the 
moorCs  apsides. 

If  the  positions  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  be  observed  accurately  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  subject  to  a  regular  change ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  place  where  the  moon  appears  smallest,  will  every  month  shift 
its  position ;  and  a  corresponding  change  will  take  place  in  the  point  where 
it  appears  largest.  The  movement  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  is  found  to 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  movement  of  the  planets ;  that  is, 
from  west  to  east,  or  progressive.  Thi?  effect  is  called  the  progression  of  the 
moon  apsides. 

TBB  moon's   nodes. 

If  the  position  of  the  moon's  centre  in  the  heavens  be  observed  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  be  found  that  its  path  is  a  great  circle,  making  an  angle  of  about 
5^  with  the  ecliptic.  This  path  consequently  crosses  the  ecliptic  at  two 
points  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens.  These  points  are  called  the 
moon's  nodes.  Their  positions  are  ascertained  by  observing  from  time  to  time 
the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the  moon's 
latitude  ;  by  watching  its  gradual  diminution,  and  finding  the  point  at  which  it 
becomes  nothing ;  the  moon's  centre  is  then  in  ^e  ecliptic  and  its  position  is 
the  riode.  The  node  at  which  the  moon  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
the  ecliptic  is  called  the  ascending  node,  and  that  at  which  it  passes  from  the 
'north  to  the  south  is  called  the  descending  node. 

If  the  positions  of  these  nodes  be  oi^erved  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be 
foand  thait  they  are  not  fixed ;  but  that  they  change  their  positions  in  the  eclip- 
tic, moving  upon  that  line  in  a  direction  oontnuy  to  that  of  the  planets,  or  from 
east  to  west.    This  effect  is  called  the  retrogression  of  the  maoiCs  nodes. 
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Heat  as  a  Branch  of  elementaiy  Physics  neglected-^Haa  as  strong  Claims  as  Light,  Electricity,  or 
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Coadoction. — Incandescence. 
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While  almost  every  other  branch  of  physical  science  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  systematic  treatises  without  number,  and  some  have  been,  as  it  were, 
set  apart  from  the  general  mass  of  natural  philosophy,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  distinct  sciences  by  the  badge  of  some  characteristic  title,  Heat  alone  has 
been  leil  to  form  a  chapter  of  chemistry,  or  to  receive  a  passing  notice  in  trea- 
tises on  general  physics.  Light  has  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  attention  of 
philosophers,  and  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  under  the  name 
of  Optics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  have  dso  been  thought  worthy  subjects 
for  separate  treatises,  yet,  can  any  one  who  has  observed  the  part  played  by 
beat  on  the  theatre  of  nature,  doubt  that  its  claims  to  attention  are  equal  to  those 
of  light,  and  superior  to  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  It  is  possible  for 
organized  matter  to  exist  without  light.  Innumerable  operations  of  nature  pro- 
ceed as  regularly  and  as  effectually  in  its  absence  as  when  it  is  present.  The 
want  of  that  sense  which  it  is  designed  to  affect  in  the  animal  economy,  in  no 
degree  impairs  the  other  powers  of  the  body,  nor  in  man  does  such  a  defect 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Light  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
object  rather  of  luxury  than  of  positive  necessity.  Nature  supplies  it,  there- 
fore, not  in  unlimited  abundance,  nor  at  all  times  and  places,  but  rather  with 
that  thrift  and  economy  which  she  is  wont  to  observe  in  dispensing  the  objects 
of  our  pleasures,  compared  with  those  which  are  necessary  to  our  being.    But 

;  beat,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  yielded  in  the  most  unbounded  plenteousness. 
Heat  is  everywhere  present.  Kvery  body  that  exists  contains  it  in  quantity 
without  known  limit.  The  most  inert  and  rude  masses  are  pregnant  with  it. 
Whatever  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  feel,  is  full  of  it.  To  its  influence  is 
due  that  endless  variety  of  forms  which  are  spread  over  and  beautify  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Land,  water,  air,  could  not  for  a  single  instant  exist  as  they 
do,  in  its  absence ;  all  would  suddenly  fall  into  one  rude  formless  mass — solid 
and  impenetrable.    The  air  of  heaven  hardening  into  a  crust  would  envelope 

I  the  globe,  and  crush  within  an  everlasting  tomb  all  that  it  contains.     Heat  is 
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the  parent  and  the  nurse  of  the  endless  beauties  of  organization.  The  mine- 
ral, the  vegetable,  the  animal  kingdoms,  are  its  offspring.  Every  natural  struc- 
ture is  either  immediately  produced  by  its  agency,  maintained  by  its  influence, 
or  intimately  dependant  on  it.  Withdraw  heat,  and  instantly  aJl  life,  motion, 
form,  and  beauty,  will  cease  to  exist,  and  it  may  be  literally  said,  *'  Chaos  has 
come  again." 

Nor  is  heat  less  instrumental  in  the  processes  of  art,  than  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  All  that  art  can  effect  on  the  productions  of  nature  is  to  change 
their  form  or  arrangement — io  separate  or  to  combine  them.  Bodies  are  moulded 
to  forms  which  our  wants  or  our  tastes  demand ;  compounds  are  decomposed, 
and  their  obnoxious  or  useless  elements  expelled,  in  obedience  to  our  wishes. 
In  all  such  processes  heat  is  the  agent.  At  its  bidding  the  most  obdurate  masses 
soften  like  wax,  and  are  fashioned  to  suit  our  most  wayward  caprices.  Ele- 
ments of  bodies  knit  together  by  the  most  stubborn  affinities — by  forces  which 
might  well  be  deemed  invincible — are  torn  asunder  by  this  omnipotent  solvent, 
and  separately  presented  for  the  use  or  the  pleasure  of  man,  the  great  Master 
of  Art. 

If  we  turn  from  art  to  science,  we  find  heat  assisting  or  obstructing,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  always  modifying  the  objects  of  our  inquiry.  The  common 
spectator,  who,  on  a  clear  night,  beholds  the  firmament,  thinks  he  obtains  a  just 
notion  of  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  brilliant  objects  with  which  it  is 
so  richly  furnished.  The  more  exact  vision  of  the  astronomer  discovers,  how- 
ever, that  he  beholds  this  starry  vault  through  a  distorting  medium ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  views  it  through  a  great  lens  of  air,  by  which  every  object  is  removed 
from  its  proper  place  ;  nay,  more,  that  this  distortion  varies  from  night  to  night, 
and  from  hour  to  hour — varies  with  the  varying  heat  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produces  it.  Such  distortion,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  must 
then  be  accurately  sustained,  before  any  inferences  can  be  made  respecting  the 
motion,  position,  magnitude,  or  distance  of  any  object  in  the  heavens ;  and  as- 
certained it  cannot  be,  unless  the  laws  that  govern  the  phenomena  of  heat  be 
known. 

But  the  very  instruments  which  the  same  astronomer  uses  to  assist  his  vis- 
ion, and  to  note  and  measure  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the  objects 
of  his  inquiry,  are  themselves  eminently  subject  to  the  same  distorting  influence. 
The  metal  of  which  they  are  formed  swells  and  contracts  with  every  fluctuation 
in  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  sunbeam,  a  blast  of  cold  air — ^nay,  the 
very  heat  of  the  astronomer's  own  body — ^must  produce  effects  on  the  figure  of 
the  brazen  arch  by  whose  divided  surface  his  measurements  and  his  observations 
are  effected.  Such  effects  must  therefore  be  known,  and  taken  into  account, 
ere  he  can  hope  to  attain  that  accuracy  which  the  delicacy  of  his  investigations 
renders  indispensably  necessary. 

The  chemist,  in  all  his  proceedings,  is  beset  with  the  effects  of  heat,  aiding 
or  impeding  his  researches.  Now  it  promotes  the  disunion  of  combined  ele- 
ments, now  fuses  into  one  uniform  mass  the  most  heterogeneous  materials. 
At  one  time  he  resorts  to  it  as  the  means  of  arousing  dormant  affinities  ;  at  an- 
other he  applies  its  powers  to  dissolve  the  strongest  bonds  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion. Composition  and  decomposition  are  equally  attended  by  its  evolution  and 
absorption ;  and  oflen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  tremendous  explosions 
on  the  one  hand,  or  cold,  exceeding  the  rigors  of  the  most  severe  polar  winter, 
on  the  other. 

But  why  repair  to  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer  or  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist,  for  examples  of  a  principle  which  is  in  never-ceasing  operation 
around  us !  Sleeping  or  waking,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  night  or  by  day,  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  in  die  country  or  in  the  town,  traversing  the  burning  limits  of 
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the  tropics,  or  exploring  the  rigors  of  the  poles,  we  are  ever  under  its  influence. 
We  are  at  once  its  slaves  and  its  masters. 

We  are  its  slaves  ; — ^Without  it  we  cannot  for  a  moment  live.  Without  its 
well-regulated  quantity  we  cannot  for  a  moment  enjoy  life.  It  rules  our  pleas- 
ures and  our  pains ;  it  lays  us  on  the  sick  bed,  and  raises  us  from  it.  It  is  our 
disease  and  our  physician.  In  the  ardor  of  summer  we  languish  under  its  ex- 
cess, and  in  the  rigor  of  winter  we  shiver  under  its  defect.  Does  it  accumu- 
late around  us  in  undue  quantity,  we  bum  with  fever;  does  it -depart  from 
us  with  unwonted  rapidity,  we  shake  with  ague  :  or  writhe  under  the  pains  of 
rheumatism,  and  the  tribe  of  maladies  which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  quits  us. 

We  are  its  masters  : — We  subdue  it  to  our  will  and  dispose  it  to  our  pur- 
poses. >  Amid  arctic  snows  we  confine  it  around  our  persons,  and  prevent  its 
escape  by  a  clothing*  impervious  to  it.  Under  a  tropical  sun  we  exclude  it  by 
like  means.  We  extort  it  from  water  to  obtain  the  luxury  of  ice  in  hot  seasons, 
and  we  force  it  into  water  to  warm  pur  apartmentsf  in  66ld  ones.  Do  we  trav- 
erse the  seas — it  lends  wings  to  the  ship,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  natural  op- 
ponents, the  winds  and  the  tides.  Do  we  traverse  the  land — it  is  harnessed  to 
the  chariot,  and  we  outstrip  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  bird,  and  equal  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.]; 

If  we  sleep,  our  chamber  and  our  couch  are  furnished  with  contrivances  for 
its  due  regulation.  If  we  eat,  our  food  owes  its  savor  and  its  nutrition  to  heat. 
From  this  the  fruit  receives  its  ripeness,  and  by  this  the  viands  of  the  table 
are  fitted  for  our  use.  The  grateful  infusion  which  forms  our  morning  repast 
might  remain  for  ever  hidden  in  the  leaf  ||  of  the  tree,  the  berry^  of  (he  plant,  or 
the  kemelH  of  the  nut,  if  heat  did  not  lend  its  power  to  extract  them.  The 
beverage  that  warms  and  cheers  us,  when  relaxed  by  labor  or  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, is  distilled,  brewed,  or  fermented,  by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  produc- 
tions of  nature  give  up  their  sanative  principles  to  this  all-powerful  agent ;  and 
hence  the  decoction  or  the  pill  is  produced  to  restore  health  to  the  sinking 
patient. 

When  the  stm  hides  his  face  and  the  heavens  are  veiled  in  darkness,  whence 
do  we  obtain  light  ?  Heat  confers  light  upon  air,  and  the  taper  burns  and  the 
lamp  blazes,**  producing  artificial  day ;  guiding  us  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  and  thus  adding  to  the  sum  of  life,  by  rendering  hours  pleasant 
and  useful  which  must  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  torpor  or  in  sleep. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  prove  how  important  a  physical 
agent  is  that  to  the  explication  of  whose  effects  the  pages  of  the  present  dis- 
course are  devoted.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  its  connexion  with  every  natural  appearance  that  can  attract  observa- 
tion or  excite  inquiry,  which  has  induced  us  to  examine  it.  It  presents  other 
advantages  which  merit  pecidiar  consideration,  with  a  view  to  popular  instruc- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  aU  admit  of  being  e:q>lained  without  the  aid  of  abstruse 
reasoning,  technical  language,  or  mathematical  symbols.     The  subject  abounds 

*  Clothing,  in  general,  is  composed  of  non-oondncdng  rabfltanoe«,  which  in  cfM  weather  prevents 
the  heat  prodaced  hy  the  body  from  eocaping,  and  preaenrea  its  temperature;  and  in  hot  weather 
excladea  the  heat  from  the  body,  so  aa  to  prevent  nndoe  warmth. 

f  Boildln^  are  warmed  by  hot  water  carried  throagh  the  apartments  in  pipes. 

X  The  swiftest  flight  of  a  carrier  pigeon  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hoar.    It  is 
calculated  that  the  velocity  of  a  high  wind  is  at  the  rate  of  aboat  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hoar. 
The  steam-carriages  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  have  been  known  to  travel  about 
nx-and'thir^  miles  an  hoar;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  Uotase  of  ' 
Commons,  that  steam-carriages  have  nm  on  oonmion  roads  at  a  speed  exceeding  forty  miles  an  hour. 

&  The  tea-trae. 

ftCoffee. 

\  Chocolate. 

"**  Flame  is  gas,  or  air,  rendered  so  hot  as  to  become  lomlaoiiB. 
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in  examples  of  the  most  felicitous  processes  of  induction,  from  which  the  gen- 
eral reader  may  obtain  a  view  of  that  beautiful  logic,  the  light  of  which  Bacon 
first  let  in  on  the  obscurity  in  which  he  found  physics  involyed.  And,  finally, 
the  whole  range  of  our  domestic  experience  presents  a  series  of  familiar  and 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  principles  to  which  it  leads. 

The  first  and  most  common  effect  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  imparted.  This  effect  is  called  dilatation,  or  expansion ;  and  the 
body  so  affected  is  said  to  expand,  or  be  dilated.  If  heat  be  abstracted  from  a 
body,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  the  body  contracts.  These  effects 
are  produced  in  different  degrees,  and  estimated  by  different  methods,  according 
as  the  bodies  which  suffer  them  are  solids,  liquids,  or  airs. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  very  minute,  even  by  considerable  additions  of  heat ; 
that  of  liquids  is  greater,  but  that  of  air  is  greatest  of  all. 

The  force  with  which  a  solid  dilates  is  equal  to  that  with  which  it  would 
resist  compression ;  and  the  force  with  which  it  contracts  is  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  would  resist  extension.  Such  forces  are,  therefore,  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  solid,  estimated  with  reference  to  the  power  with  which 
they  would  resist  compression  or  extension. 

The  force  with  which  liquids  dilate  is  equivalent  to  that  with  which  they 
would  resist  compression ;  as  liquids  are  nearly  incompressible,  this  force  is 
very  considerable. 

As  air  is  capable  of  being  compressed  with  facility,  its  dilatation  by  heat  is 
easily  resisted.  If  such  dilatation  be  opposed  by  confining  air  within  fixed 
bounds,  then  the  effect  of  heat,  instead  of  enlarging  its  dimensions,  will  be  to 
increase  its  pressure  on  the  surface  by  which  it  is  confined. 

The  works  of  clocks  and  watches  swell  and  contract  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed,  When  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
or  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  is  thus  enlarged  by  heat,  it  swings  more  slowly, 
and  the  rate  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  contracts  by  cold,  its 
vibration  is  accelerated,  and  the  rate  is  increased.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  to  counteract  these  effects.  When  boiling  water  is  poured 
into  a  thick  glass,  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  will  tear  one  part  from 
another,  and  produce  fracture.  The  same  vessel  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
cold  than  of  hot  water.  / 

If  a  kettle,  completely  filled  with  cold  water,  be  placed  on  a  fire,  the  water, 
when  it  begins  to  get  warm,  will  swell,  and  spontaneously  flow  from  the  spout 
of  the  kettle  until  it  ceases  to  expand. 

If  a  bottle  well  corked  be  placed  before  the  fire,  especially -if  it  contain  fer- 
mented liquor  in  which  air  is  fixed,  the  air  confined  in  it  will  acquire  increased 
pressure  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it,  and  its  effort  to  expand  will  at  length  be  so 
great  that  the  cork  will  shoot  from  the  bottle,  or  the  bottle  itself  will  burst. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  magnitude  of  a  body  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it,  or  abstracted  from  it ;  and  as  it  must  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  variation,  with  respect  to  the  heat  which  it  contains,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  continual  variation  with  respect  to  its  magni- 
tude. We  can,  therefore,  never  pronounce  on  the  magnitude  of  any  body  with 
exactness,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  of  its  situation  with  respect 
to  heat.  Every  hour  the  bodies  around  us  are  swelling  and  contracting,  and 
never  for  one  moment  retain  the  same  dimensions ;  neither  are  these  effects 
confined  to  their  exterior  dimensions,  but  extend  to  their  most  intimate  com- 
ponent particles.  These  are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  alternately  ap- 
proaching to  and  receding  from  one  another,  and  changing  their  relative  posi- 
tions and  distances.  Thus,  the  particles  of  matter,  sluggish  and  inert  as  they 
appear,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  and  apparent  activity. 
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Since  the  magnitude  of  any  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  since,  when  subject  to  the  same  calorific  influence,  it  always  has 
ike  same  magnitude,  these  dilatations  and  contractions,  which  are  the  constant 
elects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  physical  cause  which  pro- 
diced  them.  The  changes  in  magnitude  which  a  body  suffers  by  changes  in 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  called  changes  of  temperature ;  and  the  ac- 
tual state  of  a  body  at  any  moment,  determined  by  a  comparison  of  its  magni- 
tudi  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  called  its  temperature.  At  the 
same  temperature  the  same  body  always  has  the  same  magnitude ;  and  when  its 
magmtude  increases,  by  being  exposed  to  heat,  its  temperature  is  said  to  rise ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  its  magnitude  is  diminished,  its  temperature  is  said 
to  fall.  The  variation  of  magnitude  of  any  body  is  therefore  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  temperature ;  but  as  it  would  be  inconvenient,  in  practice,  to  adopt  dif- 
ferent measures  of  temperature,  one  body  is  selected  by  the  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  which  those  of  all  other  bodies  are  measured,  and  with  this  body  a 
thermometer  J  or  measure  of  temperature,  is  formed. 

The  substance  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  liquid  metal  called 
nerairy  or  quicksilver.  Let  a  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore,  and  terminating  in 
a  spherical  bulb,  be  provided,  and  let  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube  be  ^ed 
with  mercury.  If  the  bulb  be  exposed  to  any  source  of  heat,  the  liquid  metal 
coDtained  in  it  will  expand,  and,  the  bulb  being  no  longer  sufficiently  capacious 
for  it,  the  column  in  the  tube  wUl  be  pressed  upward  to  afford  room  for  the  in- 
creased volume  of  the  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulb  be  exposed  to 
cold  the  mercury  will  contract,  and  the  column  in  the  tube  will  fall. 

If  we  take  another  similar  instrument,  having  a  bulb  of  the  same  magnitude 
but  a  smaller  tube,  the  same  change  of  temperature  will  cause  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  to  rise  through  a  certain  space,  and  this  space  will  be  greater  than  in 
the  former,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  smaller,  because 
in  this  case  the  actual  dilatation  of  the  mercury  in  both  tubes  is  the  same ;  but  this 
dilatation  will  fill  a  more  extensive  space  in  the  smaller  tube.  When  the  bulb, 
therefore,  haa  the  same  magnitude,  the  thermometer  will  be  more  sensible  the 
smaller  the  tube ;  or,  in  general,  the  less  the  magnitude  of  the  tube,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bidb,  the  greater  will  be  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 'the  same  change  of  temperature  would  produce 
very  different  effects  on  these  two  instruments,  and  the  indications  of  the  one 
coidd  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  other.  To  render  them  comparable, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  which  the  same  temperature  will 
produce  on  both.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  immersed  in  pure  snow  in  a 
melting  state.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop  in  each  at  a  certain 
height ;  let  these  heights  be  marked  on  the  scales  attached  to  the  tubes  re- 
spectively. Now  it  will  happen  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments 
may  be  immersed  in  melting  snow,  the  mercury  will  always  ^  itself  at  the 
points  here  marked.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the 
thermometer,  and  is  called  tho  freezing  paint.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  now  ! 
immersed  in  pure  water  in  a  boiling  state,  the  height  of  the  barometer  being 
thirty  inches  at  the  time,  of  the  experiment.  The  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to 
a  certain  point.  Let  this  point  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  each.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments  are  immersed  in  pure 
water,  when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stand  at  the  same  height  of  thirty 
inches,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to  the  point  thus  marked.  This,  there- 
fore, forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  thennometiic  scale,  and  is  called  the 
f^ing  point. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  on  the  two  thermometers  in  ques- 
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tion,  will  be  obserred  to  be  different.  In  the  thermometer  which  has  a  tube 
with  a  smaller  bore  m  proportion  to  its  bulb,  the  distance  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  other,  because  the  same  volume  of  mercury  which  forms  the  dilatation 
of  that  liquid  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  fills  a  greater  length  of  the 
smaller  than  of  the  large  tube.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  since  this  given  dif- 
ference of  temperature  causes  the  column  of  mercury  to  rise  through  a  greater 
space  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  the  one  instrument  is  properly  said  to  pos- 
sess a  greater  sensibility  than  the  other. 

Let  the  intervals  on  the  scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  be 
now  divided  into  160  equal  parts ;  and  let  this  division  be  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  the  place  0 ;  and  let  each  division  upward  from  that 
be  marked  with  the  successive  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  iic.  The  freezing  point  will 
now  be  the  32d  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the  212th  division. 
These  divisions  are  called  degrees^  and  the  freezing  point  is,  therefore,  32^, 
and  the  boiling  temperature  212^. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  the  degrees  on  these  two  instruments  are  differ- 
ent in  magnitude,  still  the  same  temperature  is  marked  by  the  some  degree  on 
each,  and  therefore  their  indications  will  correspond. 

The  manner  of  dividing  and  numbering  the  scale  here  described,  is  that 
which  is  commonly  adopted  in  England,  and  is  called  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
Other  methods  have  been  adopted  in  France  and  elsewhere,  which  will  hereaf- 
ter be  described. 

Let  a  mass  of  snow  at  the  temperature  of  0^,  having  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  it,  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  the  temperature  of  80^.  As  the 
snow  gradually  receives  heat  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  it  will  be  observed  to  rise  until  it  attain  the  temperature  of  32^. 
The  snow  will  then  immediately  begin  to  be  converted  into  water,  and  the 
thermometer  will  become  stationary.  During  the  process  of  liquefaction,  and 
while  th&  snow  constantly  receives  heat  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  ther- 
mometer will  still  be  fixed,  nor  will  it  begin  to  rise  until  the  process  of  lique- 
faction is  completed.  Then,  however,  me  thermometer  will  again  begin  to 
rise,  and  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  attain  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

Heat,  therefore,  when  supplied  to  the  snow  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  has  the 
effect  of  causing  it  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  while  so  em- 
ployed, becomes  incapable  of  affecting  the  thermometer.  The  heat  thus  con- 
sumed or  absorbed  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  is  said  to  become  hUent,  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  it  is  in  a  state  incapable  of  affecting  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  property  here  described,  with  respect  to  snow  is  common  to  all  solids. 
Every  body  in  the  solid  state,  if  heat  be  imparted  to  it,  will  at  length  attain  a 
temperature  at  which  it  will  pass  into  the  liquid  state .  This  temperature  is  called 
its  paint  of  fusion^  its  mehing  paint  or  its  /using  point;  and  in  passing  into  the 
liquid  state,  the  thermometer  will  be  maintained  at  the  fixed  temperature  of 
fusion,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  that  heat  which  the  body  receives  while  un- 
dergoing the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

If  water,  at  the  tempeVature  of  60^,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  on  a  fire  having  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  it,  the  thermometer  will  be  observed  gradually  to 
rise,  and  the  water  will  become  hotter,  until  the  thermometer  arrives  at  the 
temperature  of  212^. 

Other  liquids  are  found  to  undergo  a  like  effect.  If  exposed  to  heat,  their 
temperatures  will  constantly  rise,  until  they  attain  a  certain  limit,  which  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  liquid ;  but  having  attained  this  limit  they  will  enter  into  a 

tte  of  ebullition,  and  no  addition  of  heat  can  impart  to  them  a  higher  tec 
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ature.     The  temperature  at  which  different  liquids  thus  hoil  is  called  their 
hoUing  point. 

The  melting  or  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  constitute  important 
ph78ical  characters,  by  which  different  substances  are  distinguished  from  each 
other.  • 

When  heat  continues  to  be  supplied  to  a  liquid  which  is  in  the  state  of  ebul- 
lition the  liquid  is  gradually  converted  into  vapor  or  steam,  which  is  a  form  of 
body  possessing  the  same  physical  characters  as  atmospheric  air.  The  steam 
or  vapor  thus  produced  has  ^e  same  temperature  as  Uie  water  from  which  it 
was  raised,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in 
its  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  therefore 
latent. 

The  abstraction  of  heat  produces  a  series  of  effects  contrary  to  those  jast 
described.  If  heat  be  withdrawn  from  a  liquid,  its  temperature  will  first  be 
gradually  lowered  until  it  attain  a  certain  point,  at  which  it  will  pass  into  the 
solid  state.  This  point  is  the  same  as  that  at  which,  being  solid,  it  would  pass 
into  the  liquid  state.  Thus  water,  gradually  cooled  from  sixty  degrees  down- 
ward, will  fail  in  its  temperature  until  it  attains  the  limit  of  thirty-two  degrees ; 
there  it  passes  into  the  soHd  state  and  forms  ice  ;  and  during  this  transition  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  is  dismissed,  while  the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
thirty-two  degrees. 

In  like  manner,  if  heat  be  withdrawn  from  steam  or  vapor,  it  no  longer  re- 
mains in  the  aeriform  state,  but  resumes  the  liquid  form.  In  this  case  it  un- 
dergoes a  very  great  diminution  of  bulk,  a  large  volume  of  steam  forming  only 
a  few  drops  of  liquid.  Hence  the  process  by  which  vapor  passes  from  the 
aeriform  to  the  liquid  stale  has  been  called  condensation. 

When  a  liquid  boils  vapor  is  generated  in  every  part  of  its  dimensions,  and 
more  abundantly  in  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  source  of  heat ;  but  li- 
quids generate  vapor  from  their  surfaces  at  all  temperatures.  Thus,  a  vessel 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  will  dismiss  from  its  surface  a 
quantity  of  vapor,  and  if  its  temperature  be  retained  at  eighty  degrees,  it  will 
continue  to  dismiss  vapor  from  its  surface  at  the  same  rate,  until  all  the  water 
in  the  vessel  has  disappeared.  This  process,  by  which  vapor  is  produced  at 
the  surface  of  liquids  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling  point,  is  called  vapor- 
vation, 

The  process  of  vaporization  is  generally  going  on  at  the  surface  of  all  collec- 
tions of  water,  great  or  small,  on  every  part  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  in  still  more 
powerful  opera;tion  when  liquid  juices  are  distributed  through  the  pores,  fibres, 
and  interstices  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rate 
at  which  the  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  is  greatly  modified  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  of  that  duid  retards  vaporization,  if  its 
effects  be  compared  with  that  which  would  take  place  in  a  vacuum;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  current  of  air,  continually  carrying  away  the  vapor,  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  in  the  space  above  the  surface,  gives  room  for  the  formation 
of  fresh  vapor,  and  accelerates  the  transition  of  the  liquids  to  the  vaporous  state. 
The  prooess  of  vaporization,  thus  modified  by  the  atmosphere  and  its  currents, 
80  far  as  it  affects  the  collections  of  water  and  liquids  generally  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  is  denominated  evaporation. 

The  condensation  of  the  vapor,  thus  drawn  up  and  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  various  causes,  tending  to  extricate  the  latent  heat  which  gives  to  it 
the  form  of  air,  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.,  <&c. 
A  shght  degree  of  cold  converts  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  into  a 
liquid,  and  by  the  natural  cohesion  of  its  molecules  it  collects  into  spherules  or 
(hops,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.     A  greater  degree  of  cold  solidifies  or  con- 
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geals  its  minute  particles,  and  they  descend  to  the  earth  in  flakes  of  snow.  If, 
however,  they  are  first  formed  into  liquid  spherules,  and  then  solidified,  hail  is 
produced. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  matter  between  the  earth  and  its  at- 
mosphere— ^the  atmosphere  continually  drawing  up  water  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
and,  when  the  heat  which  accomplishes  this  is  diminished,  precipitating  it  in 
the  form  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 

DifiTerent  bodies  are  dififerently  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  heat*  To  pro- 
duce a  given  change  of  temperature  in  some  requires  a  greater  supply  of  heat 
than  in  others.  Thus,  to  raise  water  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  the  tem- 
perature of  60^  will  require  a  fire  of  given  intensity  to  act  upon  it  about  thirty 
times  as  long  as  to  raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  through  the  same  range 
of  temperature.  In  the  same  manner,  if  various  other  bodies  be  submitted  to 
a  like  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temper- 
ature on  the  same  weights  of  «ach  will  require  the  action  of  the  same  fire  for  a 
different  length  of  time. 

The  quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temperatnre 
in  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  are  therefore  called  the  specific  heats  of 
these  bodies.  If  1,000  express  the  specific  heat  of  pure  water,  or  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  pure  water  through  1<^,  then  33 
will  express  the  specific  heat  of  mercury,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  through  1^ ;  70  will  express  the  specific 
heat  of  tin,  80  of  sHver,  110  of  iron,  and  so  on.  The  specific  heat  furnishes 
another  physical  character  by  which  bodies,  whether  simple  or  compound,  of 
different  kinds  may  be  distinguished. 

The  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  changeable  with  its  density.  In  gen- 
eral, as  the  density  is  increased,  the  specific  heat  is  diminished.  Now,  if  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  be  diminished,  since  a  less  quantity  of  heat  will  then 
raise  it  through  P  of  temperature,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  actually  con- 
tains will  make  it  hotter  when  it  is  rendered  more  dense,  and  colder  when  it 
is  rendered  more  rare. 

Hence  we  find  that,  when  certain  metals  are  hammered,  so  as  to  increase 
their  density,  they  become  hotter,  and  sometimes  become  red  hot. 

If  air  be  squeezed  into  a  small  compass,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  ignite  tin- 
der ;  and  the  discharge  of  an  air-gun  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  flash  of 
light  in  the  dark. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  air  expand  into  an  enlarged  space,  it  becomes  colder. 
Hence,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  not  compressed, 
its  temperature  is  much  reduced,  and  the  cold  becomes  so  great  as  to  cause,  on 
high  mountains,  perpetual  snow. 

The  specific  heats  of  compounds  frequently  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
components.  If  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  be  greatly  diminished  by  their  com- 
bination, then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  contain  will  render  the  compound 
much  hotter  than  the  components  before  the  combination  took  place.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  be  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
ponents, then  the  compound  will  be  colder,  because  the  heat  which  it  contains 
will  be  insuflicient  to  sustain  the  same  temperature. 

Hence  we  invariably  find  that  chemical  combination  produces  a  change  of 
temperature.  In  some  cases  cold  is  produced,  but  in  most  cases  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  temperature  is  the  result. 

Heat  is  propagated  through  space  in  two  ways  :  First  by  radiation,  which 
is  apparently  independent  of  the  presence  of  matter,  and,  secondly,  by  conduc- 
tion, a  word  which  expresses  the  passage  of  heat  from  particle  to  particle  of  a 
mass  of  matter. 
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The  pcincipal  properties  of  heat  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  light, 
that  the  supposition  that  heat  is  obscure  light  is  countenanced  by  strong  proba- 
bilities. Heat  proceeds  in  straight  lines  from  the  point  whence  it  emanates, 
diverging  in  every  direction.  These  lines  are  called  rays  of  heat,  and  the 
process  is  called  radiation.  Heat  radiates  through  certain  bodies  which  are 
transparent  to  it,  aa  glass  is  to  light.  It  passes  freely  through  air  or  gas  ;  it 
also  passes  through  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  its  propagation  by  radiation  does 
not  depend  on  the  presence  of  matter.  Indeed,  the  great  velocity  with  which 
it  is  propagated  by  radiation  proves  that  it  does  not  proceed  by  transmission 
from  particle  to  particle. 

The  rays  of  heat  are  reflected  and  refracted  accbrding  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  light.  They  are  collected  in  foci  by  concave  mirrors  and  convex 
lenses.  These  undergo  polarization,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  rays  of  light.  They  are  subject  to  all  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  double  refraction  by  certain  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  exactly  as 
rays  of  light 

Certain  bodies  possess  imperfect  transparency  to  heat :  such  bodies  transmit 
a  portion  of  the  heat  which  impinges  on  them,  and  absorb  the  remainder,  the 
portions  which  they  absorb  raising  their  temperature. 

Surfaces  also  possess  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  in  diflerent  degrees.  They 
reflect  a  greater  or  leas  portion  of  the  heat  incident  on  them,  absorbing  the  re- 
mainder. The  power  of  transmission,  absorption,  and  reflection,' vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  body  and  state  of  its  surface,  with  respect  to  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  and  color. 

Rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  are  diflferently  refrangible,  and  the  average 
lefrangibility  of  calorific  rays  Is  less  than  that  of  luminous  rays. 

When  a  body  at  a  high  temperature,  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  fire,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  solid,  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  source  of  heat  receive  an  elevated  temperature.  These  communicate  heat 
to  the  contiguous  particles,  and  these  again  to  particles  more  remote.  Thus 
the  increased  temperature  is  gradually  transmitted  through  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  until  the  whole  mass  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  has  attained 
the  temperature  of  the  body  in  contact  with  it. 

Different  substances  exhibit  diflerent  degrees  of  facility  in  transmitting  heat 
through  their  dimensions  in  this  manner.  In  some  the  temperature  spreads 
with  rapidity,  and  an  equilibrium,  is  soon  established  between  the  body  receiv- 
ing heat  and  the  body  imparting  it.  Such  substances  ore  said  to  be  good  con- 
ductars  of  heat.  Metals  in  general  are  instances  of  this ;  earths  and  woods  are 
bad  conductors  ;  and  sofi,  porous,  or  spongy  substances  still  worse. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  body  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
application  of  any  source  of  heat,  it  is  observed  to  become  luminous,  so  as  to 
be  visible  in  the  absence  of  other  light,  and  to  render  objects  around  it  visible. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  iron,  by  the  application  of  heat,  will  at  first  emit  a  dull,  rdd 
light,  and  will  become  more  luminous  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  until  the 
red  light  is  converted  to  a  clear,  white  one,  and  the  iron  is  said  to  be  white  hot. 
This  process,  by  which  a  body  becomes  luminous  by  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, is  called  incandescence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  solid 
bodies  begin  to  be  luminous  when  heated  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  degree  of  heat  of  incandescent  bodies  is  distinguished  by  their  color ; 
the  lowest  incandescent  heat  is  a  red  heat,  next  the  orange  heat,  the  yellow 
heat,  and  the  greatest  a  white  heat. 

The  heating  powers  of  rays  of  light  vary  with  their  color,  in  general  those 
of  the  lightest  color  having  the  most  heating  power.  Thus  yellow  light  has  a 
greater  calorific  power  then  green,  and  green  than  blue. 
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Hence  the  absorption  of  heal  from  the  same  lig^ht  depends  on  the  cdor  of 
the  absorbing  bodies.  Those  of  a  dark  color  absorb  move  heat  than  those  of  a 
light  color,  because  the  former  reflect  the  least  calorific  rajrs,  while  the  huer 
reflect  the  most. 

There  are  sereral  substances  which,  when  heated  to  a  certain  temperature, 
acquire  a  suong  affinity  for  oxygen  gas ;  and  when  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  or  in  ordinary  atmospheric  aii, 
the  oxygen  rapidly  combines  with  the  heated  body,  and  in  the  combination  so 
great  a  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved  that  light  and  flame  are  produced.  This 
process  is  called  combuition.  Combustion  is,  therefore,  a  sudden  chemical  com- 
bination of  some  substance  with  oxygen,  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
light. 

The  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  substance  in  ibe 
wick,  having  its  temperature  raised  in  the  flrst  instance  by  the  appticatioD  of 
heat,  forms  a  rapid  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this 
combination  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  which  sustains  the  process 
of  combustion. 

Flame  is,  therefore,  gaseous  matter,  rendered  so  hot  as  to  be  lununoiis. 
There  are  a  few  other  substances  besides  oxygen  by  combination  with  which 
light  and  heat  may  be  evolved,  and  which  may  therefore  produce  combustioo. 
"Hiese  are  the  substances  called,  in  chemistry,  chlorine^  iodine^  and  6r«mjie; 
but,  as  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  al^ 
tending  them  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  subject  of  scientiflc  inquiry  than  of 
practical  occurrence.  •  AH  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  are  examples  of  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  succinct  snd  clear  manner,  laid  before  you  the  piincipal 
phenomena,  and  explained  the  most  ordinary  tenns^  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  use  in  the  discourses  I  intend  to  deliver  on  the  subject  of  heat.   These 
explanations  will,  I  trust,  greatly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  laws  aid  | 
the  narrative  of  the  discoveries  which  I  shall  unfold  to  you. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  STEAM  QIJESTIOK 


It  is  now  (1845)  just  eight  years  since  the  project  to  establish  a  regular  and 
permanent  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic  was  advanced  in 
England,  and  the  support  of  capitalists  largely  and  urgently  solicited  for  it. 
Previous  to  that  date,  however,  die  idea  had  been  from  time  to  time  started, 
and  the  voyage  had  been  made  by  the  partial  operation  of  steam  power, 
nearly  ten  years  before,  by  the  steamship  Savannah,  across  the  Atlantic.     The 
practicability  of  accomplishing  a  long  voyage  by  the  combination  of  the  power 
of  steam  and  sails  had  also  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  Enterprise, 
which  had  made  the  voyage  from  England  to  India,  being  occasionally  propel- 
led by  steam.     Generally,  however,  antecedent  to  the  period  I  now  refer  to, 
steam  power  had  never  been  regularly  and  permanently  applied  to  navigation 
except  to  voyages  of  very  limited  length.     A  line  of  steamers  had  plied  regu- 
I  larly  between  Falmouth  and  the  Ionian  islands,  which  afterward  was  extended 
I  to  Alexandria,  but  this  voyage  was  resolved  into  a  succession  of  short  stages, 
I  at  each  of  which  relays  of  fuel  were  obtained.     The  steamers  usually  touched 
f  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  invariably  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.     It  was, 
J  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  a  project  so  novel  and  startling  as  to  cross  the 
I  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  face  of  adverse  winds  almost  as  perma- 
I  nent  as  the  Trades,  should  be  entertained  with  caution  by  the  prudent,  and  re- 
^  garded  with  diffidence  by  the  skeptical.    Not,  indeed,  that  any  who  had  been  con- 
[  versant  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  past  history  of  steam  navigation  could 
I  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  project.     A  vessel 
I  having  as  her  cargo  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  some  hundred  tons  of  coals, 
f  would,  cmteris  paribus^  be  as  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a  vessel  trans- 
\  porting  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.    A  steam-vessel  of  the  usual  form 
and  construction  would,  it  is  true,  labor  under  some  comparative  disadvantage, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  presented  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-boxes 
which  cover  them.     Still,  however,  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  suppose 
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that  these  impediments  could  have  rendered  her  passage  to  New  York  imprac- 
ticable. Such  a  vessel  merely  transporting  her  machinery  and  fuel  without 
working  the  one  or  consuming  the  other,  would  still  make  the  voyage. 
That  a  steamship  might  be  a  tolerably  good  sailing  vessel  even  in  the  state  of 
advancement  to  which  steam  navigation  ha4  attained  in  the  year  1837,  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steam-frigate  Medea,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
steamers  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  accompanied  the  British  fleet  many 
thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  without  working  her  engines  at  all.  If, 
then,  a  steamship  viewed  merely  as  a  sailing  vessel,  freighted  with  engines 
and  coals,  could  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  certainty,  how  absurd  must  it  hare 
been  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  practicability  of  such  a  ship  making  the  voyage 
to  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  her  machinery  and  fuel,  as  a  propelling  power, 
could  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  and  how  incredible  ought  it  to  appear  that  any 
individual  possessing  the  most  ordinary  means  of  current  information,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  acquaintance  with  practical  or  theoretical  mechanics,  could  ever 
have  maintained  that  such  a  voyage  was  a  physical  impossibility. 
'  Yet  such  a  statement  was  not  only  widely  circulated,  but  almost  universally 
credited.  It  is  publicly  known  that,  at  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  I  was  repre- 
sented as  having  stated  in  a  speech  made  by  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Scientific  Association,  at  Bristol,  that  such  a  voyage  was  a  mechanical 
impossibility — that  the  project  was  chimerical — and  that  we  might  as  well  at- 
tempt tosteana.-to  the^  Moon  as  to  New  York.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a 
discussion  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  which  I  took  a  leading  part.  Projects  had 
been  started  by  two  different  and  opposing  interests :  one  advocated  the  esub- 
lishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Boston, 
touching  at  Halifax ;  the  other  proposed  a  line  direct  between  Bristol  and  New 
York.  The  project  of  the  latter  interest  was  at  the  moment  the  more  rife.  The 
keel  of  the  Great  Western  was  laid  down.  In  the  preceding  year  I  had  brought 
before  the  same  society,  at  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  the  former  of  these  projects, 
and  had  strongly  advocated  it.  On  the  occasion  now  referred  to  at  Bristol, 
I  again  urged  its  advantages,  and  by  comparison  deprecated  the  project  of  a 
direct  line  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  When  I  say  I  advocated  one  of 
these  projects,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  popular  rumor  which  unfortunately 
spread  all  over  the  world,  that  I  had  pronounced  the  Atlantic  steam  voyage 
impracticable,  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  But  that  this  disavowal  of  it 
may  not  rest  alone  upon  my  assertion,  I  annex  here  the  report  of  what  did  ac- 
tually pass  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  extracted  from  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
27th  of  August,  1837.* 

*  "BRITISH  ASSOCIATION— BRISTOL  MEETING. 

*'HECTIOM  OF  M£CHAiriCAL  8CIXNCK— ^HURJDAT,  25TH  OF  AUG.,  1637. 

"  (Mr.  Daviet  Gabert  in  the  chair.) 
"  Mr.  Chatfield  read  a  very  long  essav  on  Naval  Architectare. 
"  Mr.  Eon^s  gare  a  long  acooant  of  tne  working  of  the  Gomiah  ateam-enginea. 
"  The  section  became  veiy  impatient,  and  called  for  Dr.  Lardner. 
*'  Mr.  Tfaomaa  Moore  came  into  the  room,  and  waa  received  with  mach  applanae. 

"STXAM  COMMUHICATION  WITH  DISTANT  PARTS. 

"  Dr.  Lardner  said  he  coald  not  open  the  important  basiness  which  had  been  appdnted  for  dm 
day,  wilhoot  expressing  that,  important  aa  it  anqnestionably  wa%  and  involving  as  it  did  the  iateretf 
of  large  branches  of  commerce,  n  shoold  have  interfered  with  another  inqoiiy  which,  if  less  attrac- 
tive for  the  moment,  was  in  no  respect  inferior  in  its  ultimate  valae.    The  very  circumstance  of  tbe 
present  and  pressing  interest  which  was  felt  upon  this  subject  of  steam  communication  to  distant  psitt 
of  the  world— the  fact  that  already  considerable  investment  of  capita)  had  been  made  in  such  speca-  ^ 
lations--was  a  circumstance  which  would  somewhat  embarrass  them  in  arriving  at  a  safe  and  certtia  , 
conclusion  because  it  would  be  obvious  that  it  would,  more  or  less,  engender  in  the  minds  of  a  con-  , 
aiderable  portion  prejudices  which  would  be  liable  to  bias  them  unless  they  used  a  good  deal  of  self- 
oontrol,  and  brought  with  it  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment    He  would,  therefore,  begof  erer^ 
one,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  tbe  inquiry,  to  dismiss  fiom  their  minds 
all  previouaiy-ibrmed  Judgments  about  it,  cmd  more  especially  vpon  thu  quettion,  to  he  g^tariei  afmnd 
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That  journal  sent  a  special  reporter  to  Bristol,  whose  report  of  the  discussion 
appeared  the  next  day  but  one  after  it  took  place,  and  the  general  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  reports  which  appear  in  that  paper  are  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

In  fact,  a  doubt  had  been  neither  entertained  nor  expressed  by  me  as  to  the 
practicability  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic, 
bat  I  maintained  that  much  difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and  in  fact  such 
difference  did  exist,  as  to  what  manner  of  accomplishing  that  object  might  best 
insure  certainty,  safety,  regularity,  and  profit,  without  which  last  element  it 
was  evident  all  others  would  be  unavailing.  I  contended  that,  to  establish 
such  a  line  of  communication,  in  the  actual  condition  of  steam  navigation  at 
that  time,  so  as  to  combine  commercial  profit  with  permanence  and  regularity, 
would  tax  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  existing 
limits,  and  that  accordingly  every  precaution  which  skill  and  ingenuity  could 
suggest  in  the  construction  and  appointment  of  the  vessels  should  be  taken, 
and  every  available  means  of  augmenting  the  pecuniary  returns  should  be. re- 
sorted to. 

Steam  navigation  had  till  then  been  chiefly  confined  either  to  the  crossing 
ol  narrow  seas  which  separate  adjacent  countries,  such  as  the  Irish  channel, 
the  German  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  coasting,  or  such  as  the 
voyages  between  port  and  port  of  the  British  islands  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  between  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  isles.*  For  such  navigation  steamships  have  great  and  numer- 
ous advantages  over  sailing  vessels,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of  pas- 

the  condiuian  of  mere  theory ;  for  if  there  waa  one  point  in  preutice  of  a  commercial  nature  which 
nore  than  aw^her  required  to  oe  founded  on  experience,  it  woe  thia  one,  of  extending  eteam  navira- 
tioa  to  voyages  of  extraordinary  length.  He  was  aware  that  ainoe  the  qaeation  had  arisen  in  mat 
city,  it  had  been  stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  averse  to  it;  that  imprenion  woe  totaUy  tDronafi 
bat  he  did  feel,  as  steps  had  been  taken  to  try  this  experiment,  great  caation  sboald  be  nsed  in  tne 
adoption  of  the  means  of  eanying  it  into  effect  Almost  all  depended  on  a  first  attempt :  for  a  fail- 
ure would  mnch  retard  the  ultimate  consnmmation  of  their  wishes.  He  believed  those  m  the  section 
who  knew  him,  would  readilv  acquit  him  of  being  forward  to  qaestion  the  power  of  steam.  He 
teadered  the  most  nnqnalified  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  of  steam,  but  he  tendered  the  allegiance 
of  a  fiee  and  thinking  subject  to  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  did  not  bow  before  the  power  of 
•team  as  an  abject  slave,  and  if  he  found  a  failure  in  the  administration  of  that  power  he  attributed 
it  entirely  to  the  ministers.    (Cheers.)" 

(The  report  then  gives  some  calculationa  of  the  performances  of  Admiralty  steamers,  from  which 
the  speaker  is  represented  as  recommending  the  coast  of  Ireland  as  a  point  of  final  departure,  in 
preference  to  making  the  voyage  in  one  trip  from  the  shores  of  England.    The  report  concludes  as 

"He  would,  therefore,  counsel  those  who  proposed  to  invest  capital  in  this  most  interesting  en- 
terprise, to  keep  in  mind  certain  points  to  wnich  he  would  direct  their  attention.  Ist,  He  would 
adrise  that  the  measured  tonnage  should  correspond  with  the  tonnage  by  displacement  Sd,  To  go 
to  increased  expense  in  using  £e  best  coals.  3d,  He  would  earnestly  impress  upon  them  the  expe- 
diency of  adoptmg  the  paddle-wheels  shown  in  the  section  yesterday.  4th,  He  advised  the  propor- 
tion  of  one-horse  power  to  four  tons  as  the  best  ratio  of  power  to  tonnage.  5th,  He  would  impress 
upon  them  the  expediency  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  engineers  and  stokers;  it 
wai  a  matter  of  the  last  importenoe  and  might  produce  a  saving  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  With 
reipect  to  the  boilers  he  would  recommend  copper  ones.  Lastly,  he  would  advise  the  coal  boxes  to 
be  tanked.    (Loud  cheers.) 

"Mr.  Rusaell  would  confess  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the  Indd  and  logical  ob- 
iervations  they  had  iust  heard.  He  would  merely  and  one  word----let  them  try  this  experiment 
with  a  view  only  to  ue  enterprise  itself,  but  on  no  account  to  tiy  any  new  boilers  or  other  experi- 
meots,  bat  to  have  a  combination  of  the  most  apxnvved  plans  that  had  vet  been  adopted.    (Cheers.) 

"Mr.  Bnmel  then  pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  calonlatioiis  made  by  Dr.  Lardner,  which  would 
be  io  favor  of  the  undertaking :  he  was  convinced  that  nine  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour  might  be 
accomplished,  and  Br.  Lardner  had  formed  his  condorions  upon  old  vessels,  and  not  from  one  in 
which  evenrthiag  was  done  on  the  most  approved  principles  yet  known,  and  thus  reduced  possibU- 
itj  to  certainty.    (Cheers.) 

*'  Mr.  FieM  said  he  had  made  the  calculations  for  the  Ordnance  on  the  vessels  to  Corfu ;  they  were 
taken  upon  an  average  wbksh  included  the  infancy  of  the  undertakfaig. 

"  Br.  Lardner  in  rsply  said,  that  he  thought  the  voyage  praetieaMe ;  but  he  wehed  io  point  out  that 
iriuA  vould  remove  the  poetibiUty  of  a  doubt,  because  if  the  first  attempt  failed,  it  would  cast  a 
damp  npon  the  enterprise  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attempt" 

I  This  discosskm  has  produced  the  greatest  possible  interest" 

*  The  Inland  navigatton  of  this  continent  required  %  form  of  boat  so  difibrent,  and  was  attended 
with  nch  diflforent  oonditknia,  as  to  have  no  analogy  in  the  question  here  discossed. 
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sengers.  In  confined  Beas  and  in  coasting,  their  superior  safety  was  obvious ; 
independent  in  a  great  degree  of  the  wind,  a  steamer  fears  no  lee-shore.  If 
pressed  by  stress  of  weather,  she  has  that  within  her  which  in  most  cases  will 
carry  her  into  the  safe  shelter  of  any  neighboring  port.  Provided  with  con- 
venient depots  at  short  distances,  she  needs  not  to  fill  her  tonnage  with  coals, 
and  thereby  limit  the  magnitude  and  power  of  her  engines,  or  encroach  upon 
the  space  which  might  be  profitably  occupied  by  passengers,  or  by  objects  of 
commerce.  Supplied,  therefore,  by  abundant  mechanical  power,  she  far  out- 
strips all  sailing  vessels,  and  puts  any  such  competition  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  steam-engine,  however,  like  an  animal,  requires  that  its  periods  of  labor 
should  be  of  limited  duration,  and  that  repose  should  be  allowed  at  reasonable 
intervals,  during  which  the  machinery  should  be  looked  over,  cleaned,  oiled, 
and  put  to  rights.  The  service  to  which  steam- vessels  had  been  previously 
confined  admitted  of  this,  without  interruption  to  the  operation  t>f  the  machinery. 
The  frequent  arrivals  and  the  necessary  time  of  remaining  in  port  being  gene- 
rally more  than  sufficient  for  these  purposes. 

How  different  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Atlantic  steamers 
were  about  to  compete  with  sailing  vessels.  The  dangers  of  confined  seas  and 
coasting  navigation  no  longer  menace  the  majestic  ship,  which  in  conscious 
security  seems  to  triumph  in  the  unlimited  expanse  of  water  around  her,  and 
to  bound  with  gladness  over  the  ocean  swell.  No  threatening  shore  is  present 
to  call  into  requisition  the  peculiar  powers  of  her  mechanical  rival,  no  shoals 
or  sand-banks  are  encountered  on  which  she  may  be  driven  by  the  disobedient 
wind,  and  from  which  her  intractable  4ielm  and  sails  cannot  save  her,  but 
among  the  intricacies  of  whose  channels  the  powers  of  her  rival  can  conduct 
her  with  unerring  precision. 

On  the  other  hand  designed  expressly  by  her  structure  to  encounter  the  tu- 
multuous surface  of  the  ocean,  having  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  hundred 
generations  of  men  concentrated  to  confer  on  that  structure  security  and  de- 
fence from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  sailing  vessel  has  in  the  ocean  storm 
some  advantage  as  to  safety,  encumbered  as  the  latter  is  by  her  machinery,  by 
the  unwieldly  projecting  masses  of  her  paddle-boxes,  and  her  chimney.  The 
danger  of  fire  and  explosion  in  steamers  is  another  circumstance  which  must 
operate  more  in  favor  of  sailing  ships  in  long  voyages  than  in  the  service  to 
which  steamers  had  been  confined  until  the  epoch  we  now  refer  to.  When 
such  accidents  occurred  on  board  steamships,  they  were  generally  run  into 
port  or  on  shore,  a  source  of  safety  of  which  the  ocean  steamers  must  of  course 
be  deprived. 

On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  namely,  in  the  public  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  years  1836  and  1837, 1  urged  all.  these  circumstances  and 
others  to  demonstrate  the  necessity,  in  attempting  the  grand  enterprise  con- 
templated, of  calling  into  requisition  every  source  of  safety  and  efficiency 
which  the  most  consummate  mechanical  and  nautical  skill  could  supply,  and 
that,  although  novel  expedients  should  be  regarded  with  caution,  still,  that  the 
exigency  of  the  case  would  render  it  in  the  last  degree  imprudent  not  to  gi^e 
every  fair  trial  to  those  pretensions  compatible  with  security. 

But  independently  of  the  considerations  above  stated,  there  were  others  not 
less  imperatively  demanding  attention  and  consideration.  To  secure  permanent 
success,  safety,  efficiency,  and  despatch,  would  not  be  enough.  It  was  neces- 
sary besides  that  the  enterprise  should  yield  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  it  would 
absorb.  I  had  had  abundant  professional  experience  in  relation  to  steam  nav- 
igation at  that  time,  to  be  aware  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  expenditure 
which  the  proper  maintenance  of  steamships  like  those  necessary  for  the  At- 
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lantic  voyage  wduld  require,  to  ensure  for  tbem  the  necessary  expedition  in 
their  competition  with  &e  finest  sailing  vessels  in  the  world,  the  Liverpool 
liners.  It  would  be  obviously  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  power  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage ;  a  very  large  portion  of  that  tonnage 
would  therefore  be  occupied  by  the  machineiy  and  fuel.  It  was  therefore  ap- 
parent that  the  freight  of  goods  was  a  source  of  profit  from  which  they  would 
be  almost  excluded.  Letters,  packages,  and  a  limited  amount  of  light  goods 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  bear  a  high  rate  of  freight,  were  all  that  they  could 
look  to.     Passeligers  must  therefore  be  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 

It  was  fiEurther  urged  on  this  occasion  by  me,  that  the  peculiar  phyaical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Atlantic  would  operate  seriously  against  them  in  their  com- 
petition with  sailing  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  atmospheric  currents  pre- 
vail upon  the  Atlantic  in  these  latitudes,  blowing  from  west  to  east  almost  as 
permanently  and  regularly  as  that  with  which  the  trades  blow  between  the 
tropics  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  fact  these  currents  are  nothing  more  than 
the  reaction  of  the  trades,  by  which  the  general  atmosphere  recovers  its  equi- 
librium. The  effect  of  these  currents  on  sailing  vessels  is,  that  while  the 
average  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  completed  in  36  days,  the  average 
time  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  under  20  days.  Now  it  was  very  ap- 
parent before  Atlantic  steam  navigation  was  established,  that  the  steamers 
would  be  compelled  in  the  trip  from  America  to  Europe  to  bring  down  their 
fares  to  a  lev^  with  those  of  the  sailing  vessels^  or  nearly  so,  for  in  that  trip 
their  peculiar  power  would  not  give  them  such  advantage  in  speed  as  would 
secure  them,  at  high  fares,  the  necessary  preference.  This  was  strongly 
urged  by  me  at  the  time,  and  the  event  has  verified  my  anticipations  to  the 
letter. 

But  still  I  contended  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  art  of  constructing  steam-vessels  then  was,  whether,  with  all  the  prudence 
and  skill  that  could  be  exercised,  a  pennanent  and  regular  line  of  steamers 
ruuning  through  the  year  between  England  and  New  York,  or  any  other  port 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  productive  of  that  commercial  profit  which 
would  be  indispensable  to  sustain  them,  unless  they  should  have  some  con- 
siderable revenue  to  fall  back  upon,  especially  in  the  winter  part  of  the  year, 
besides  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  cargo  and  passengers.  The 
source  of  such  support  was  apparent,  and  I  again  and  again  at  public  meetings 
urged  that  the  possession  of  the  British  Postoffice  contract  for  conveying  the 
mails,  would  form  an  indispensable  element  in  the  successful  issue  of  the 
project ;  but  to  obtain  this,  it  was  understood  that  Halifax  must  be  adopted  as 
aa  intermediate  station.  The  plan  therefore  that  I  advocated,  both  in  Dublin, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1636,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
and  other  principal  towns  of  England,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol,  where  I  have  been  charged  with  pronouncing  the  project 
impracticable,  was  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  communication  jbetween  one  of 
the  western  ports  of  Ireland  and  Boston,  touching  at  Halifax,  and  thereby  se- 
curing the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  British  mails.  I  proposed  that  a 
railway  should  be  constructed  between  the  starting-point  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
and  Dublin,  which,  with  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  steamers,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Londoiv  railway,  would  form  one  great  continuous  steam 
highway  between  the  capitals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  and  such  the  circumstances  of  the  discus- 
sions, in  which  I  chanced  to  have  so  prominent  a  share,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  years  1836-7.     Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result. 

The  line  of  Cunard  steamers  has  been  established,  and  has  been  kept  in 
constant  and  regular  operation  for  about  five  years.    They  have  been  subsi- 
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dized  by  the  British  Postoffice  by  an  annual  stipend  of  increasing  arnonnt ;  first 
by  $300,000  per  annum,  which,  being  found  insufficient,  has  been  raised  to 
little  less  than  half  a  million.  They  have  been  admirably  built,  supplied  with 
the  best  machinery,  manned  and  officered  in  the  most  efficient  style,  checked 
by  the  surveillance  of  the  British  government,  and  surrounded  with  every  pro- 
vision and  precaution  which  can  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  throughout 
Europe,  of  their  safety  and  efficiency ;  nevertheless,  sustained,  as  they  hare 
been,  by  an  endowment  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Postoffice,  and  favored 
by  the  preference  which  such  guarantees  will  always  produce  among  the  Euro- 
pean public,  it  is  understood  that  the  enterprise  is  not  inordinately  profitable. 
I  would  not  be  understood  here  as  implying  that  it' is  not  attended  with  such 
results  as  will  secure  its  continuance — I  am  persuaded  to  the  contrary ;  but 
there  are  abundant  manifestations  that  the  competition  of  the  packet-ships 
is  felt  by  it  with  all  its  overwhelming  advantages.  Among  these  indications 
is  the  very  manifest  one  that  the  Boston  steamers  are  compelled  to  bring  down 
the  fare  of  the  returning  trip  to  the  level  of  the  liners.  ■ 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  projected  line  of  New  Yoirk  steamers.  Where  is 
it?  We  heard  it  proclaimed  tnimpet-tongued  throughout  tire  land,  in  1837, 
that  the  sun  would  not  make  two  courses  through  the  zodiac  before  a  line  of 
steamers  would  be  running  once  or  twice  a  month  throughout  the  year,  be- 
tween Bristol  or  Liverpool  and  New  York,  which  would  put  an  everlasting 
extinguisher  on  the  far-famed  liners ;  and  great  was  the  indignation,  bitter  the 
scorn,  and  biting  the  irony,  with  which  I  was  assailed,  because  I  ventured  to  drop 
rather  an  unequivocal  hint  that  I  suspected  that  no  such  line  would  be  in  existence 
for  some  years  to  come,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  postoffice  line  were  to  work  in 
competition  with  them.  Where  then,  I  ask  again  and  again,  is  this  boasted  hne  ? 
The  Great  Western  commenced  her  operations  in  1838 ;  she  was  supported 
by  wealthy  and  enterprising  capitalists  ;  her  triumphs  were  sung  and  shouted 
throughout  the  land  :  where  are  all  the  other  steamers  of  the  line  ?  But  al- 
though that  company  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enlarge  their  investment  in 
this  profitable  speculation,  others,  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, ventured  to  do  so,  and  some  five  or  six  steam -ships  were  successively 
placed  on  the  New  York  line  from  Liverpool  and  London.  Again  and  again, 
I  ask,  where  are  they  ?     Echo  answers.  Where  ? 

But  the  Great  Western  has  continued,  it  will  be  said,  to  make  the  voyage 
with  regularity,  permanence,  and  profit.  That  she  has  done  so  with  regular!^, 
I  will  admit.  That  she  has  done  so  with  permanence,  I  deny ;  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  she  has  suspended  her  work  during  the  winter  season.  To  what 
extent  she  may  have  been  profitable  to  her  owners,  will  be  judged  from  the 
fact  publicly  known,  that  they  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to  get  rid  of 
her  by  public  sale,  and  on  a  late  occasion  it  was  understood  that  a  sale  to 
the  British  government  had  been  actually  completed,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  subsequent  difference  between  the  parties  respecting  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  made,  the  vessel  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  original  owners. 
Now,  I  will  venture  to  aak,  what  is  to  be  inferred  by  any  unbiased  observer  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  great  Atlantic  question  ?  Have  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  have  been  established,  been  neces- 
sary or  not  for  the  permanent  commercial  access  of  the  enterprise  ?  We  have 
before  us  two  rival  projects ;  the  first  started  so  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  the 
second  not  commenced  until  1840.  The  latter  gradually  increases  the  number 
of  its  vessels  and  the  frequency  of  its  voyages.  At  no  season  of  the  year  does 
it  suspend  its  operations — accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  traffic  at  differ- 
ent seasons  by  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  its  trips.  The  second,  com- 
mencing its  operation  in  1838,  preceded  by  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  ends 
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after  seven  years,  as  it  begun,  by  running  once  a  month  during  the  summer 
season,  a  single  steamship,  having  repeatedly  in  the  interval  endeavored 
to  get  rid  of  her.  The  inference  appears  to  me  so  plain,  that  I  feel  almost 
compelled  to  apologise  for  enlarging  on  arguments  so  apparent.  It  is  plain  to 
my  mind  as  the  noontide  light  of  the  sun,  that,  in  the  shape  and  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  has  been  attempted  between  England  and  New  York,  the 
Atlantic  steam  project  has  utterly  failed. 

But  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Great  Western  projectors 
launched  their  ship,  the  ar)  of  steam  navigation  applied  to  ^  sea  voyages  has 
been  steadily  and  gradually  improved,  and  the  problem,  consequently,  is  now 
offered  to  us  under  conditions  different  from  those  by  which  it  was  restricted 
in  1837.  Whether  ships  may  not  now  be  constructed  which,  combining  the 
principal  advantages  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  reducing  the  expense  at- 
tending Uieir  machinery  and  its  management,  providing  ample  and  available 
tonnage  for  merchandise,  abridging  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  length 
of  the  voyage  westward,  and  rendering  the  eastward  trip  more  certain  and 
regular,  and  to  some  extent  shorter,  are  questions  well  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  capitalists.  I  shall,  however,  on  another  occasion,  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  these  questions  in  detail. 


[The  pobliaben  of  this  Tolmne,  derirons  to  aid  in  disabonng  the  Ameriean  pnblio  of  the  errone- 
ous impoBMion  lo  long  prevalent  respecting  the  declaration  impated  to  Dr.  Laraner,  have  inserted 
in  the  present  volume  tne  fcdlowing  essay,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  great 
skill  and  ability  in  practical  science,  which  was  ptiblished  in  tne  London  Civil  Engineer  and  Ar- 
chitect's Joomal  earl^  in  vear  1642.  From  it  the  pablic  in  this  country  will  see  how  this  qoestion 
and  the  share  taken  m  it  Sy  Dr.  Lardner  are  now  regarded  in  Europe.  In  other  respects  the  fol- 
lowing essay  will  be  read  with  moch  interest  bring  replete  with  sound  information  and  practical 
news.] 


HAS  ATLANTIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL? 

Although  practical  men  are  usually  ready  to  acquiesce  in  those  deductions 
of  the  philosopher  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  abstract  principles,  they 
are  too  apt  to  resist  any  attempt  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  analysis  of  the 
transactions  of  real  life.  General  truths  are  usually  treated  as  if  Uiey  were 
individual  fallacies ;  and  a  h3rpothesis,  however  just,  requires  to  continue  inert 
in  order  that  it  may  remain  uncensured.  All  men  look  upon  general  rules  as 
being  applicable  to  all  cases  except  those  in  which  their  own  antipathies  or 
predilections  happen  to  be  enlisted,  and  however  clear  men's  judgments  may 
be  upon  indifferent  topics,  they  appear  incapable  of  apprehending  the  force  of  \ 
the  plainest  argument  if  establishing  a  conclusion  adverse  to  their  supposed  in- 
terests. Hence  the  imperfect  success  of  attempts  to  fix  the  current  value  of  [ 
political  or  commercial  measures  by  the  aid  of  philosophical  research.  Some 
powerful  vested  interest  is  sure  to  step  in  to  prove,  "by  most  sufficient  rea- 
sons,", that  the  subject  under  inquiry  is  exempt  from  ordinary  jurisdictions — 
that  its  peculiar  features  constitute  it  a  case  sui  generis^  which  the  said  vested 
interest  is  by  far  the  best  qualified  to  illustrate.  Truly,  the  public  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  from  an  intervention  so  discriminating  and  disinterested. 

But  the  philosophers  are  sometimes  censurable  also.  There  is  a  philosoph- 
ical as  well  as  a  popular  infatuation,  the  former  consisting  in  unwarrantable 
generalization,  and  die  latter  in  irrational  speciality.  TMngs  alike  are  yet 
things  different ;  and  although  in  the  generic  distribution  of  a  subject  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  cognizance  of  minute  differences,  yet  those  differences  must 
by  no  means  be  disregarded  when  an  individual  case  is  singled  out  for  exami- 
nation.    Philosophers  are  too  apt  to  pay  exclusive  regaid  to  leading  char- 
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acteTistics — to  orerlook  those  limitations  and  peculiarities  wbich  distinguish 
everything  in  nature  from  that  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  and  without  an 
attention  to  which  general  rules  cannot  be  rendered  strictly  apphcable  to  the 
diversified  cases  which  arise  in  practice. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils  is  for  the  practical  man  and  the  philoso- 
pher each  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  characteristic  prejudice.  Let  the  practi- 
cal man  trust  a  little  more  to  reason,  and  the  philosopher  a  little  more  to  expe- 
rience, and  let  the  practical  man  take  the  proper  steps  to  cure  himself  of  that 
monomonia  which  the  intermingling  of  consideratiqjBs  of  private  interest  with 
philosophical  investigation  usually  generates.  He  should  adopt  the  syn- 
thetic rather  than  the  analytic  method  of  investigation,  and  should  be  more 
intent  upon  tracing  resemblances  than  in  multiplying  differences.  He  should 
reason  from  principles  to  examples  rather  than  from  examples  to  principles, 
and  should  regard  principles  as  the  exponent  of  results  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  raise  results  into  an  antagonism  of  principles.  The  philosopher  should 
carefully  examine  whether  the  case  he  has  undertaken  to  investigate  be  not  an 
exi;eption  to  a  general  law — or  whether  it  may  not  possess  such  distinctive 
qualities  as  may  materially  modify  the  final  result.  He  should  ascertain  the 
precise  point  at  which  the  case  under  review  diverges  from  other  cases 
the  most  nearly  coincident,  and  should  assure  himself  he  has  overlooked  no 
circumstance  capable  of  influencing  his  conclusions.  It  is  only  by  an  obser- 
vance of  these  rules  that  either  practical  or  scientific  men  may  hope  to  obtain 
results  undistorted  by  prepossession,  prejudice,  or  passion,  and  should  hope  to 
witness  the  adoption  of  these  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  the 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging,  were  it  not  an  invaria- 
ble attribute  of  keen  disputations  that  the  attainment  of  a  correct  conclusion  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  altogether  unimportant. 

The  clamor  and  confusion  which  marked  the  original  discussions  relative 
to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  have  now  happily  fsubsided ;  but,  although  they 
made  such  an  unceremonious  noise,  they  have  left  no  very  distinct  recollection 
as  to  what  that  noise  was  all  about.  In  truth,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  tell  that 
even  at  the  time  ;  for  so  much  of  palpable  absurdity  was  mixed  up  in  the  doc- 
trines currently  attributed  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disputants,  as  to  de- 
stroy in  the  minds  of  men  unaffected  with  the  steam  rabUs,  all  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  imputed  declarations.  Men  of  penetration,  indeed,  re- 
garded the  representation  that  suppositions  pregnant  with  absurdity  were  the 
sentiments  avowed  by  eminent  inquirers,  as  a  sort  of  ruse  de  guerre^  intended 
to  shake  the  reputation  of  those  whose  arguments  were  unsusceptible  of  refu- 
tation. But  the  manoeuvre  was  successful — the  advocates  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
terprise were  '*  willing  to  swear  anything  for  their  client,"  and  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  was  equally  comprehensive.  Many  of  the  absurdities  so  industri- 
ously disseminated  as  the^scntiments  of  distinguished  men,  were  really  in  some 
measure  believed  to  be  the  veritable  doctrines  of  those  eminent  persons,  and 
of  those  who  rejected  such  a  supposition  but  a  small  proportion  was  aware  of 
what  the  actual  doctrines  really  were.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  sup- 
ply this  defect  of  information  from  authentic  sources ;  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  state,  1st,  the  nature  of  the  opinions  really  entertained  upon  the  subject  of 
Atlantic  steam  transit  antecedently  to  its  establishment ;  and  2dly,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  restricting  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  the 
line  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Atlantic  steam  transit  first  attracted  the 
public  attention  during  the  meeting  of  ^e  Bristol  Association,  held  at  Bristol, 
in  1836.     One  party  alleged  that  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  he- 
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tween  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  of  sufficient  size  and  power  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  passage  in  one  trip,  would  inevitably  be  a  most  beneficial  spec- 
ulation. Another .  party,  of  which  Dr.  Lardner  was  the  representative,  con- 
tended that  there  were  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  performance  of 
the  voyage  in  one  trip  was  practicable,  with  sufficient  economy  to  render  the 
enterprise  successful ;  but  if  the  voyage  were  resolved  into  suitable  stages,  the 
enterprise  might  then  be  brought  under  conditions  which  promised  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  beneficial  result.  To  understand  clearly  the  force  of  the  reasonings, 
we  must  first  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  steam  navigation. 

If  any  given  steam-vessel,  moved  according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  by  the 
conjoined  agency  of  steam  and  sails,  be  laden  with  coals  to  the  extent  of  her 
capacity,  she  will  in  that  state  be  capable  of  .performing  a  voyage  of  a  certain 
determinate  length,  with  her  engines  acting  for  the  whole  time  with  their  full 
power.  Now  it  is  well  knOwn  that  the  same  vessel  is  capable  of  making  the 
same  voyage  by  the  agency  of  sails  alone  ;  for,  although  steam-vessels,  when 
propelled  by  sails  alone,  without  working  their  engines,  may  be  inferior  in 
speed  or  in  nautical  qualities  to  an  ordinary  ship,  yet  we  know  that  they  are 
capable  of  performing  long  voyages  unassisted  by  steam,  as  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  by  the  voyages  of  the  Madagascar  and  other  steam-vessels  to  India, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  government  and  other  vessels.  Between  the  perform- 
ance of  this  voyage  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  fuel  which  will  in  ordina- 
i  ry  circumstances  be  made,  when  the  engines  are  worked  at  their  full  power,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  no  fuel  at  all,  we  may  manifestly  fix  upon  a  given  point 
I  where  the  expenditure  of  fuel  during  the  voyage  shall  be  precisely  what  we 
'  please.  For  we  may  either  work  the  engines  during  the  voyage  for  such  a 
I  portion  of  the  time  as  shall  exactly  consume  the  quantity  of  fuel  we  have  fixed 
I  upon,  or  we  may  work  the  engines  for  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  with 
I  such  a  diminished  exertion  of  power  as  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  the 
quantity  of  fuel  we  propose  to  consume.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  maintain 
the  machinery  of  a  steam-vessel  in  uninterrupted  action  for  any  length  of  voyage 
we  think  proper,  provided  only  that  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the  en- 
gines be  correspondingly  diminished;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  engines 
be,  if  worked  at  their  full  power,  correspondingly  small.  The  question,  then, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  steam  voyage  of  any  length  whatever,  resolves  itself 
into  the  practicability  of  making  ships  very  big  and  engines  very  little  ;  a  ques- 
tion which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  any  one  could  be  so  insane  as  to  contest. 
Yet  even  this  absurdity  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  represented 
to  have  said,  at  the  Bristol  or  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  for  a  steamer  to  reach  America  was  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  steamers  Savannah,  Cura9oa,  &c., 
had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic,  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  British 
meeting!  And  was  a  falsehood  so  preposterous  believed?  It  teas — and  is 
probably  extensively  believed  to  the  present  day ! !  But  it  will  be  objected,  "  Dr. 
Lardner  said  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  establish  a  steam  communication 
with  the  moon  as  with  America."  If  Dr.  Lardner  ever  made  use  of  any  such 
expression,  we  presume  he  only  meant  to  intimate  that  the  Atlantic  enterprise 
was  in  his  opinion  a  visionary  one.  When  we  talk  of  a  bubble  speculation, 
we  do  not  in  general  mean  that  the  said  speculation  has  reference  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  hollow  aqueous  spherules ;  or  if  we  speak  of  simset  or  sunrise,  we  are 
not  usually  interpreted  as  expressing  our  disbelief  of  the  Copemican  system ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  if  we  institute  an  analogy  between  any  given  enterprise  and  a 
tunnel  through  the  earth,  or  a  railway  to  the  moon,  we  are  usually  understood 
to  express  our  belief  that  it  is  of  a  very  hopeless  character.  Of  physical  im- 
possibilities we  rarely  venture  to  speak — ^the  subject  is  abstruse.    We  should 
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not  be  warranted  in  saying  that,  in  rerum  natura,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
to  bore  a  tunnel  through  the  earth,  or,  with  the  s^sistance  of  photography,  to  have 
a  telegraphic  communication  with  the  moon,  yet  we  are  warranted  in  treating  proj- 
ects such  as  these  as  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  in  associating,  by  a  common  figure 
of  speech,  projects  of  which  we  would  express  our  disapprobation  with  these  un- 
substantial fantasies.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  upon  what  principle  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  universally-employed  language  of  met- 
aphor, or  why  a  doctrine  is  to  be  forced  upon  him  which  every  man  in  his 
senses  must  utterly  disavow.  But  it  appears  obvious  to  us  that  no  vety  figura- 
tive acceptation  of  the  expression  attributed  to  Dr.  Lardner  is  necessary,  as 
will  appear  plain  enough  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  mere  abstract  practicability  of  performing  voyages  of  any  length  what- 
ever by  steam-vessels  is  so  palpable,  that  it  cannot  require  another  remark. 
But  in  practice  other  considerations  arise.  The  vessels  must  be  of  a  sufficient 
power  to  insure  a  rate  of  progress  considerably  superior  to  that  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  they  must  be  so  capacious  that  while  furnishing  sufficient  stowage 
room  for  coals,  they  will  render  comfortable  accommodations  to  passengers,  and 
space  for  a  moderate  quantity  of.  cargo.  These  questions  being  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  another  question  of  still  greater  consequence  presents  itself.  Will 
vessels  of  the  size  indispensable  for  long  steam  voyages,  of  adequate  power,  » 
capacity,  and  accommodation,  for  the  navigation  of  the  track  of  ocean  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  York,  in  one  unbroken  voyage,  pay  the  proprietors? 
The  question  of  success  or  failure  is  sooner  or  later  merged  into  the  question 
of  profit  or  loss. 

The  profit  or  loss  of  steam-voyaging  19  manifestly  a  function  of  a  multitude 
of  local  and  individual  circumstances,  which  are  incapable  of  reduction  to  any 
general  form  of  expression.  *  But,  ceteris  paribus,  the  longer  the  voyage  is 
without  the  relays  of  fuel,  the  more  remote  becomes  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful result.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the 
size  of  the  vessel  suitable  for  the  performance  of  that  voyage  must  be  increased, 
in  a  corresponding,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining steam-vessels  of  such  power  and  tonnage  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  unusually  long  voyages  is  such,  that  scarcely  any  line  of  inde- 
pendent  unprotected  traffic  is  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  It  may  hence  be  safely 
assumed  as  a  general  principle,  that  in  cases  where  the  Only  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  the  profits  upon  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
voyage  at  the  same  time  demand  the  employment  of  steam- vessels  of  similar 
size  and  power  to  those  constructed  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  the  success  of  the  1 
enterprise,  that  is,  the  continuance  of  a  profitable  and  satisfactory  issue,  will 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  is  proper  in  a  case  judged  d  priori,  exceedingly 
problematical. 

The  limitation  which  exists  to  ocean  steam-voyaging  is  expense,  not  imprac- 
ticability. This  Umitation  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  immovable  and  in- 
separable ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  steam  commmiication  with  the  moon  is 
quite  as  feasible,  as  the  profitable  extension  of  steam-voyaging  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  to  cases  to  which  it  cannot  profitably  be  extended.  The  at- 
tempt to  surmount  the  difficulties  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  them,  is  not  only  fu- 
tile, but  is,  in  this  case,  productive  of  unmerited  disfavor  toward  steam  navi- 
gation. For  the  origination  of  enterprises  which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  be 
capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  profit  to  render  them  permanent,  destroys  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  fearfully  represses  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure. 
There  is  no  achievement  which  ought  to  be  more  grateful  to  the  public  accepta- 
tion, than  the  analysis  and  exposition  of  such  illusive  enterprises ;  yet  there  is 
none  which  frequently  obtains  a  more  ungrateful  requital.     Persecution  and  | 
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calumniation  appear  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  public  benefactor,  and  the  same 
dark  spirit  which  administered  the  cup  to  Socrates  and  Phocion,  is  not  extinct 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  bear  contumely  without 
depression — ^nor  ought  the  sensibilities  of  the  philanthropist  to  be  frozen  by  the 
breath  of  popular  aspersion.  If  it  be  beneficent  to  attempt  the  dissipation  of 
po]ndar  delusion,  to  continue  that  attempt  unmoved  by  calumny,  yiolence,  and 
derision,  is  surely  an  approach  to  divinity.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Lardner  may 
long  continue  his  patriotic  endeavors  to  direct  aright  the  national  enetgies  in 
any  question  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
Those  energies,  if  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  will  produce  a  vegetation  which 
may  be  fair  for  a  season,  but  which  will  inevitably  prove  itself  to  be  deadly 
and  delusive.  Like  waters  poured  out  upon  the  desert,  they  may  cherish  flow* 
ers  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  bearing  death  in  their  exhalations — trees  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  and  majestic  stature,  but  hollow  and  poisonous  within — ^fruit  of 
tempting  appearance,  but  turning  in  the  grasp  to  bitterness  and  ashes. 

With  a  view  of  assisting  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  we  shall  recapitulate  some  of  the  circumstances 
auending  the  discussion  of  that  question.  The  asperity  which  characterized  the 
discussion  at  Bristol,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  discussions  at  Liverpool  and 
Newcastle,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  inquiry ;  the  more  so,  that  it  happily 
rarely  attaches  to  statistical  and  philosophical  investigation.  The  cause  of  this 
unbecoming  heat  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  of  considerable  interest  having 
been  already  enlisted,  antecedently  to  those  discussions,  in  the  schemes  which 
Dr.  Lardner  found  himself  constrained  to  condemn.  The  managers  and  direc- 
tors of  these  several  embryo  projects,  were,  it  is  said,  in  conformity  with  our 
opening  exposition  of  the  besetting  frailty  of  practical  men,  incensed  at  the 
application  of  Dr.  Lardner's  general  conclusions  respecting  steam- voyaging  to 
this  particular  case,  which  they  contended  ought  to  be,  and  was,  an  exception. 
It  was  considered  that  the  clearness  of  Dr.  Lardner's  expositions,  established 
a  conclusion  opposed  to  their  interests,  and  involved  an  indirect  reflection  upon 
their  capacity  or  disinterestedness,  while  engineers  and  other  artificers  were 
not  without  that  bias  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  which  the  anticipated 
fabrication  of  immense  vessels  might  be  expected  to  create.  Though  unable 
to  cope  with  Dr.  Lardner  in  argument,  this  united  party  reasonably  concluded 
that  Dr.  Lardner  was  entirely  wrong,  because  they  were  undoubtedly  entirely 
right.  They  therefore  attempted ,  and  not  without  some  temporary  success,  to  un- 
dermine his  reputation  for  practical  sagacity,  by  attributing  to  him  sentiments  he 
never  entertained,  and  then  showing  those  sentiments  to  be  altogether  fallacious. 
When  the  phantoms  thus  arrayed  as  if  they  had  been  real  entities  had  been 
valiantly  slain,  the  victory  was  manifestly  won,  and  was  so  adjudged  by  a  "  dis- 
criminating and  enlightened  public."  That  the  popular  voice  should  have  ad- 
judged to  the  advocates  of  the  Atlantic  scheme  the  superiority  in  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  efiect  which  any  doctrine  is  capable  of  creating  in  the  public  mind 
if  incessantly  insisted  on,  but  chiefly  to  the  contemporaneous  development  of  | 
the  most  extravagant  popular  anticipations  relative  to  steam  agencies.  This 
species  of  delusion  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  steam  mania. 
During  the  severity  of  its  paroxysms,  projects  the  most  preposterous  were  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  and  applause,  the  country  was  drunk  with  expectation, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  bereft  of  every  atom  of  its  accustomed  discretion.  In 
so  distempered  a  state  of  the  public  mihd,  the  project  of  Atlantic  steam-voya- 
ging could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  numerous  admirers.  The  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur of  the  enterprise  captivated  the  popular  sympathies,  while  the  implicit 
faith  in  the  onmipotence  of  steam  agencies,  smoothed  down  all  difficulties  and 
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surmounted  aU  opposition.  But,  although  enthusiasm  may  win  a  hattk,  ii  is 
only  the  material  interests  of  mankind  which  can  keep  the  field.  Reason  may 
be  overborne  for  a  season,  but  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  obtain  the  superiori-  ^ 
ty.  A  few  years  of  experience  generally  bring  with  them  the  subsidence  of 
^e  most  inveterate  popular  delusions.  Men  awake  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  it 
is  an  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  public  opinion,  that  it  has  no  leseot- 
ments  to  perpetuate,  but  is  desirous  to  atone  for  whatever  injury  its  phrensy  maj 
have  inflicted. 

A  very  clever  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  123  (1838),  undertakes 
to  point  out  the  magnificent  prospects  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging,  and  the  ad- 
vantages direct  and  consequeotiid  which  may  be  fairly  expected  from  it.  The 
period  at  which  this  article  was  written,  shortly  posterior  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  voyages  of  the  Great  Western,  was  peculiarly  favoxaUe  for 
lending  weight  to  the  reviewer's  conclusions,  and  the  writer  is  evidently  a  man 
of  much  general  ability. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  extracts  from  this  article  as  an  example  of  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  advantage  of  the  Atlantic  scheme. 

"  The  efiect  of  this  achievement  is  by  no  means  easily  to  be  described  or 
foreseen.  Even  the  Americans,  with  all  their  reputation  as  a  self-possesaed 
and  considering  people,  have  displayed  unwonted  raptures  and  antics  oq  occa- 
sion of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western  at  New  York,  quite 
as  much  so  as  our  Bristol  neighbors  on  their  return,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
either  party  is  to  be  blamed  4br  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  former  are  far 
out  of  their  reckoning  when  they  speak  of  this  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  can  enter  into  the  feelings  gf  the  myriads  who  crowded  the 
wharfs  at  New  York  when  the  English  boats  were  hourly  expected,  when 
finally,  afler  days  of  almost  breathless  watching  (which  to  fearful  spirits  might 
well  have  afibrded  some  pretext  for  disbelieving  the  new  scheme,  some  excuse 
for  casting  even  ridicule  on  it  afler  all),  at  length,  on  the  morniog  of  Si. 
George's  day,  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  scorn,  were  alike  destined  to  be  re- 
moved for  ever  from  the  mind  of  every  living  creature  (even  we  dare  say,  but 
let  us  say  it  with  due  deference,  from  that  of  Dr.  Lardner  himself),  for  now  j 
appears  a  long  dim  train  of  distant  smoke  in  a  somewhat  unaccustomed  direc- 
tion ;  it  rises  and  lowers  like  a  genius  in  the  Arabian  nights,'  portending  some 
thing  prodigious ;  by-and-by  the  black  prow  of  a  huge  steamboat  dashes  roosd 
the  point  of  some  green  island  in  the  beautiful  harbor, 

"  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
Steadying,  with  upright  keeL" 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  these  doubts  and  fears  really  are,  which 
the  first  voyage  oif  the  Sirius  was  destined  to  remove  for  ever.  The  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  possibility  of  a  steamer  being  able  to  crossT  the  Atlantic  ?  Dr- 
Lardner  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  entertained  these  doubts  and  fears, 
for  one  small  reason  among  many  others  ;  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  steam-vessel  about  twenty  years  before.  Areibe 
doubts  and  fears  meant  to  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  profitable  issue  of . 
the  undertaking  ?  How  could  the  success  of  any  enterprise  in  steam  nariga- ) 
tion  be  ascertained  by  a  single  trip  ? 

"  The  British  and  American  Steam  Company,  who  have  just  launched  at 
Blackwall  a  ship  thirty-eight  feet  longer  than  any  in  her  majesty's  navy.DOtiff 
to  us  moreover,  that  next  year  they  mean  to  have  boats  like  this  running  oq 
each  side,  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  every  month.*  This  is  but  one  company,onc 
which  has  not  yet  moved,  we  believe,  for  we  understand  the  Sirius  to  hare 
*  Where  is  the  Une  which,  by  anticipation,  was  to  annihilate  the  packet-ships  1 
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been  sent  out  by  another,  and  the  Great  Western,  it  b  well  known,  belongs  to 
Bristol.  Glasgow,  too,  will  no  doubt  bestir  herself,  and  above  all,  we  must 
leave  room  for  Liverpool.  The  sole  marvel  is,  that  Liverpool  has  waited  so 
loDg,  a  secret  only  to  b^  explained  by  the  extent  of  interest  there  invested  in 
the  American  liners.  We  see  that  a  company  is  now  started  at  that  port  who 
announce  immediate  operations.'' 

To  us  it  appears  still  more  marvellous  that  the  establishment  of  Atlantic 
steam-voyaging  should  have  been  accomplished  by  England  ai  aU,  when  Amer« 
ica  had,  palpably,  the  greatest  benefit  to  receive  from  the  execution  of  that 
measure.  The  Americans  would,  it  is  alleged,  have  taken  a  share  in  the  At- 
lantic enterprises  had  they  not  built  their  hopes  upon  a  project  which  was  to 
send  a  ship  across  the  AUantic  by  the  instigation  of  a  barrel  of  blue  vitriol,  but 
which  failed.  This  circumstance  is,  however,  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
torpidity  of  the  Americans,  where  there  is  anything  expected  to  be  won.  Had 
the  expectation  of  a  profitable  result  been  as  sanguine  in  the  United  States  as 
for  some  time  it  was  in  England,  it  b  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons 
that  we  should  not  have  been  left  to  enjoy  the  steam  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Americans  were  better  judges  than  we  were  of 
the  amount  of  profit  to  be  realized  by  the  transport  of  passengers  and  light  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  across  the  Atlantic,  arising  in  part  from  the*  experience 
they  had  had  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  hefore  we  began.  "  Scarce  ten 
years  had  elapsed  after  Fulton  first  committed  his  little  pinnace  to  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  ere  the  Savannah,  a  new  steam-vessel  of  300  tons,  crossed 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  at  several  subsequent  periods  has  the  voyage 
been  accomplished.  The  reason  why  Atlantic  steam-toyaging  has  not  grown 
up  among  the  Americans,  may  be  traced  to  the  conviction  that  the  adventure 
would  not  be  productive  of  that  honey  of  Hyblas,  vulgarly  called  money."  • 

The  Quarterly  proceeds :  '*  What  is  to  prevent  a  fair  competition  now  ? 
What  account  is  to  be  made  of  a  curve  or  two  in  a  river  with  steamers  300 
feet  long,  and  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  as  practical  men,  best  versed  in 
these  matters,  eroect  to  see  in  a  very  few  years  ?  And,  indeed,  the  American 
boats  upon  the  Hudson  having  heen  running  at  much  more  than  this  rate  for 
years."  We  confess  we  should  like  some  verification  of  all  this  before  we  be- 
lieve it.  Our  readers  may  try  their  penetration  upon  the  following,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  mere  childishness  : — 

**  We  were  speaking,  however,  of  the  first  sensation  the  achievement  has 
produced,  and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  historical  curiosity.  .The  New  York  editors  seem  scarcely  able 
to  contain  themselves  ;  '  Side  by  side  with  the  old  world  at  last,'  says  one — 
'  Now  then  for  the  coronation,'  cry  half  a  dozen  more — and  then  the  files  of  Eu- 
ropean journals  unrolled !  Fifteen  days  from  Bristol !  &c.,  dz;c.  A  revolution 
this,  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees,  even  in  our  eventful  age — a  revolution 
thoroughly  overturning  the  old  systems  of  most  of  the  business  world  at  least- 
yet  efiected,  as  it  were,  instantaneously,  and  without  one  drop  of  blood ! " 

The  following  is  a  magnificent  example  of  that  figure  of  speech  usually 
termed  nonsense : — 

**  Some  one  has  predicted,  that  presently,  we  shall  have  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket stocked  by  the  other  continent.  As  to  the  floral  department,  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  for  aught  we  know,  and  indeed  for  some  others  too,  for  if  the 
*  liners'  could  bring  the  Duke  a  present  of  fresh  venison  from  his  western  ad- 
mirers, we  certainly  get  a  clear  vision  here  of  divers  good  things  to  come. 
We  say  nothing,  however,  even  of  Yankee  ice  dropped  in  dog-days,  at  sunrise, 
upon  every  door-step  in  London  as  in  Boston — ^not  one  word.  *  'Nil  admirairi! 
«  Thongliti  on  Sltam  LooomodoB.    Weak,  1840. 
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we  repeat,  is  our  motto  ;  '  keep  cool,'  that  is,  ice  or  do  ice — dog-days  and 
all." 

But,  further :  ''  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  Fulton  ascended  the  Hudson 
with  his  boat.  In  1810  there  was  no  such  thing  in  all  England,  and  as  late 
as  ]  820  there  were  only  thirty-fi?e.  The  most  important  improvements,  also, 
have  been  very  recently  introduced,  and  without  particularizing  these,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  learned  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner's  miscalculations  on  this 
subject  of  Atlantic  navigation  has  evidently  been  caused  by  almost  wholly 
overlooking  these  same  improvements,  even  so  far  as  some  years  past  are  con- 
cerned (and  a  year,  .in  such  a  progress  as  this  agent  is  making,  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  overlooked),  or  regarding  them  too  much  as  mere  speculations,  not  likely, 
or  not  yet  fully  proved  to  be  capable  of  great  practical  effects  (as  they  have  al- 
ready been),  while  as  relates  to  what  may  yet  be  established,  though  now  it  is 
but  experimental ;  or  of  what  may  be  discovered  of  which  nobody  now  dreams, 
the  calculations  in  question  have  apparently  left  no  lee -way  for  the  ingenuity 
of  our  successors,  or  even  our  contemporaries.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done — ^that  there  were  no  '  hidden  powers' 
hereaAer  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  steam  navigation,  as  well  as  upon  other 
things,  and  to  supersede  steam  itself,  altogether.  How  grand  a  mistake  this 
was,  we  need  not  say  ;  let  us  beware  of  its  being  made  again." 

In  reference  to  this  statement,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  Dr.  Lardner's  de- 
ductions relative  to  the  Atlantic  enterprise  were  formed,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  show,  more  in  detail,  from  the  performance  of  the  Medea, 
and  that  the  Medea  was  at  that  time  the  most  perfect  existing  steam-ves- 
sel, in  reference  to  the  distance  over  which  she  might  be  propelled  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel  per  horse-power. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  '*  lee-way,"  in  his  computation,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  grounds  the  admission  of  such  an  element  could  be  justified. 
Atlantic  steam- voyaging,  in  the  year  1836,  either  was  or  was  not  beneficially 
accomplishable.  The  point  was  evidently  alone  capable  of  being  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  with  the  existing  capabili- 
ties of  steam-voyaging  ;  and  how  were  the  existing  capabilities  of  steam  nav- 
igation to  be  ascertained,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  performances  of  the  best 
existhig  steam-vessels  ?  If  Dr.  Lardner  did  this,  he  did  all  he  was  called  up- 
on to  do.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  say  that  Atlantic  steam^voyaging  would 
be  profitable  in  1836  because  the  progress  of  improvement  might,  perhaps, 
render  it  so  in  ten  years'  time,  or  in  ten  months'  time.  It  would  have  been 
highly  unphilosophical  to  have  based  computations  upon  circumstances  which 
were  not  really  existent.  No  man  can  say,  that  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
art,  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done ;  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  adopt  discov- 
eries when  they  have  been  actually  found  out. 

Once  more  :  '*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  passage  of  the  Atlan- 
tic by  steam  will,  even  in  the  coming  ten  years,  be  brought  to  a  state  of  (so  to 
speak)  artistical  luxury  and  perfection  of  which  those  who  have  started  the  en- 
terprise themselves  little  think*"  Alas !  alas !  how  has  this  prediction  been 
verified ! 

But  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  subject  so  agonizing  as  the  loss  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  wounds  are  not  yet  cicatrized,  but  bleed  afresh  at  the  tenderest  touch. 
The  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan— of  the  affianced  bride,  and  the  child- 
less father — ^is  yet  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  memory  rekindles  emotions  which 
are  only  to  be  assuaged  by  time  the  'comforter.  The  repetition  of  such  ca- 
lamities is  now,  Heaven  be  praised  !  unlikely.  And,  oh  !  what  can  be  the  re- 
flections of  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  by  whom  the  one  dire  calamity  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  superinduced  ?     Can  anything  be  more  reprehensi- 
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ble  than  that  reckless  precipitation  which  not  merely  sets  at  naught  all  consid- 
erations of  failure  and  ruin,  but  tampers  without  compunction  with  the  lives  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  land  ? 

Haring,  in  the  preceding  pages,  adverted  on  several  occasions  to  what  Dr. 
Lardner  did  not  say,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
respecting  the  Atlantic  enterprise  he  really  did  entertain.  We  are,  fortunately, 
in  possession  of  an  authentic  and  well-known  record  upon  this  subject  in  the 
shape  of  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Lardner  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  131st  number  (1837)  of  that  publication.  Frpm 
this  article  we  shall  make  considerable  extracts, 

^*  The  imposing  mechanical  phenomena  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  devel- 
oped by  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  and 
its  application  to  railways  have,  for  years,  so  engrossed  public  attention,  that 
other  means  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce  and  expediting  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  distant  masses  of  people,  less  fascinating,  perhaps,  but  not 
important,  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.  The  subject  of  water  trans- 
port by  steam  has,  from  this  cause,  received  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention. 
A  reaction,  however,  appears  to  have  been  recently  produced,  and  we  have 
now  a  swarm  of  projectors  much  more  largely  supplied  with  zeal  than  knowl- 
edge, , who,  not  content  with  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement  with  that 
calm  deliberation  and  salutary  caution  so  necessary  to  insure  a  permanently 
profitable  issue  for  any  great  undertaking,  would  rush  to  their  ends  without 
ever  informing  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  proceed,  per 
solium,  from  a  channel  trip  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

"  Within  the  last  year  considerable  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam 
communication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  various  pro- 
jects have  been  started  and  companies  formed  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
that  purpose,  several  of  which  are  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  ^e  British  Scientific  Association,  held  at  Bristol  last  September,  one  of 
the  topics  which  engrossed  a  large  share  of  interest  was  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  a  steam-voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  raised  in  the  mechanical 
section.  The  statement  laid  before  that  sectiQn  by  Dr.  Lardner  obtained  such 
publicity,  at  the  time,  through  the  press,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  reca^ 
pitulate  its  arguments.  The  conclusions,  however,  to  which  he  arrived,  were 
briefly  these :  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  steam-engine,  as  applied  to 
nautical  purposes,  he  regarded  a  permanent  and  profitable  communication  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  New  York  by  steam-vessels  making  the  voyage  in 
ONE  TRIP,  as  in  a  high  degree  improbable ;  that  since  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age exceeds  the  present  limits  of  steam-power,  it  would  be  desirable  to  resolve 
it  into  the  shortest  practicable  stages,  and  therefore,  that  the  most  eligible  point 
of  departure  would  be  the  most  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
first  point  of  arrival  the  most  eastern  available  port  of  the  western  continent ; 
and  that  under  such  circumstances  the  length  of  the  trip,  though  it  would  come 
fully  up  to  the  present  limit  of  this  application  of  steam-power,  would  not  ex- 
ceed it,  and  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  marine  engines,  as  would  render  such  an  enterprise  per- 
manent and  profitable." 

Dr.  Lardner  then  goes  on  to  state  that  it  had  been  pbjected  to  his  conclu- 
sions that  the  data  whence  they  were  derived  had  been  obtained  from  the 
performance  of  steam-vesseb  antecedently  to  1834,  whereas  considerable  im- 
provement was  alleged  to  have  been  efiected  in  steam-machinery,  which,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  fuel,  was  considered  to  have  improved  the 
prospects  of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging.     Of  all  the  vessels  then  existing,  the 
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Medea  was  universally-  allowed  to  be  the  one  which  was  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled over  the  greatest  distance  with  a  given  quantity  of  coals  per  horse- 
power ;  she  was  therefore  the  most  favorable  actual  standard  by  which  pros- 
pects of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  could  be  measured,  and  was  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  inquiry.  Dr.  Lardner  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  which  he  had  already  de- 
duced from  the  performances  of  vessels  antecedently  to  1834,  was  also  de- 
ducible  from  the  performances  of  the  Medea  and  of  other  vessels  between  1834 
and  1837. 

The  misconception  which  has  existed  respecting  Ds.  Lardner's  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  and  which  nothing  short  of  misrepresentation  prepense  was 
sufficient  to  have  created,  renders  it  here  proper  to  repeat  that  the  limits  wbicli 
exist  to  the  achievement  of  steam-power  are  not  imposed  by  any  abstract  im- 
practicabili^  of  performing  steam-voyages  of  any  length  whatever,  but  by  the 
impracticability  of  rendering  those  voyages  sufficiently  profitable  to  confer  fer- 
manency  upon  enterprises  in  steam  navigation.  The  doctrine  attributed  to 
Dr.  Lardner,  that  a  steam-vessel  (or  any  vessel)  if  only  seaworthy,  was  incapa- 
ble of  proceeding  from  Great  Britain  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  is  so  pal- 
pably absurd,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  however  offered  the  following  observations  upon  the  subject, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL,  1838 : — 

"  A  vessel  having  as  her  caxgo  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  some  hundred 
tons  of  coal,  would  be,  ceteris  paribus,  as  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a 
vessel  transporting  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  steam-vessel,  it  is 
true,  would  labor  under  some  comparative  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  obstruc- 
tion presented  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-boxes  which  cover  them ; 
still,  however,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  impediments 
would  render  impracticable  her  passage  to  New  York.  If,  therefore,  such 
vessel  merely  transported  her  machinery  and  fuel,  without  working  the  one  or 
consuming  the  other,  she  would  still  make  the  passage.  That  a  steam-vessel 
may  be  a  tolerable  good  sailing-vessel,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steam- 
frigate  Medea,  one  of  the  most  efficient  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  admiralty, 
accompanied  the  fleet  many  thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  without 
working  her  engines  at  all.  If,  then,  a  steamship,  viewed  merely  as  a  sailing- 
vessel,  freighted  with  engines  and  coab,  can  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  cer- 
tainty, how  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  practicability  of  such  a  ship 
making  the  voyage  to  New  York  with  the  aid  of  her  machinery  and  fuel,  can 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ! 

"  In  fact,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  or  expressed  as  to  the  practicabHitfi 
of  establishing  a  communication  between  these  countries  and  New  York,  by  a 
line  of  steam-'vessels.  But  a  difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  at  to 
what  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  may  best  insure  certainty,  srfety,  regu- 
larity, and  profit,  without  which  last  element  it  ts  presumed  the  other  ejects  cmd 
hardly  be  secured" 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  Dr.  Lard- 
ner explaining  the  inconveniences  to  which  extended  steam-voyages  are  sub- 
ject, arising  from  the  incrustation  of  salt  in  the  boilers,  the  deposition  of  soot 
in  the  flues,  and  other  matters  of  that  nature,  to  which  we  consider  it  unneces- 
sary more  particularly  to  refer.    He  then  proceeds : — 

"  The  several  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  constitute  difficul- 
ties  having  the  general  tendency  to  abridge  the  practical  extent  of  an  uninter- 1 
rupted  steam-voyage.    There  Temains  a  still  more  serious  impediment  to  the  | 
extension  of  steam  navigation  inherent  in  the  very  substance  from  which  the  | 
engine  at  present  derives  its  mechanical  power— >an  impediment  which  places  | 
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a  definite  and  assignable  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  mechanically  impossible  to 
extend  the  voyage  of  a  steamer  (of  ordinary  construction).  To  form  an  esti- 
mate, therefore,  of  the  major  limit  of  the  extent  of  a  continuous  steam-voyage, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  examine,  1st,  The  proportion  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  may  be  distributed  between  the  machinery,' the  fuel,  and 
the  objects  of  conmiercial  transport ;  and  2d,  The  rate  at  which  the  fuel  will 
be  consumed  in  propelling  the  vessel  over  a  given  distance,  regard  being  had 
to  her  tonnage  and  power. 

''  Assuming  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  appropriated 
to  the  mechanical  means  of  propelling  her,  that  portion  will  obviously  be  shared 
between  the  machinery  and  the  fuel  by  which  that  machinery  is  moved. 

"  The  proportion  in  which  this  space  should  be  distributed  between  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  fuel  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  As  the 
fuel  may  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  and  as  it  is  generally  advantageous 
to  give  the  vessel  as  powerful  machinery  as  the  extent  of  her  capacity  will 
admit,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  reserve  as  limited  a  space  as  possible  for 
the  fuel,  and  to  give  a  proportionably  increased  extent  of  room  to  the  machinery. 
Iq  the  shortest  class  of  voyages,  therefore,  a  smaller  supply  of  fuel  being  suf- 
ficient, a  larger  space  must  be  appropriated  to  the  machinery,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the  quantity  of  space  necessary  for 
the  fuel  will  be  augmented,  and  that  allotted  to  die  machinery  diminished.  To 
this  there  must  be  an  evident  limit,  inasmuch  as  the  space  for  the  machinery 
must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  engines  of  the  power  necessary  to  en- 
couiter  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  and  to  insure  an  average  rate  of  progress 
greater  than  that  of  sailing-vessels." 

This  limit,  be  it  observed,  is  one  of  expediency — ^not  of  abstract  practica' 
hilUy.  To  state  the  matter  in  other  words — a  certain  determinate  proportion 
must  be  observed  between  the  power  and  tonnage,  else  the  vessel  will  be  in- 
capable of  carrying  coals  enough  for  the  voyage,  or  her  speed  will  be  so  de- 
fectire  as  to  give  her  no  prominent  advantage  over  sailing-vessels.  And  the 
adherence  to  this  proportion  involves  the  necessity  of  employing  vessels  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  be  of  too  expensive  maintenance  for  the  profit  of  an  or- 
dinary trade.  For,  as  in  a  symmetrical  vessel  the  resistance  increases  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  increment  of  one  dimension,  and  the  capacity  nearly  as 
the  cube  of  the  increment  of  the  same  dimension,  so  it  is  in  a  certain  point  only 
in  the  divergence  of  those  series  where  a  result  is  attainable  answerable  to  the 
conditions  indispensable  to  Atlantic  steamers.  And  that  point  is  so  high  up  in 
the  series,  the  resistance  and  capacity  are  both  so  great  as  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  those  leviathan  vessels  whose  voracious  appetite  is  unappeased 
by  the  expenditure  of  all  the  proceeds  of  any  merely  commercial  enterprise. 

"  To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  major  limit  of  a  probable 
steam-voyage  under  average  circumstances  of  wind  and  water,  it  will  be  ob- 
viously necessary  that  we  should  obtain  some  probable  approximative  estimate 
of  the  impulsive  virtue  of  a  given  quantity  of  coab  of  average  quality.  The 
consumption  of  coals,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  determine  what 
is  the  average  rate  of  hourly  consumption  for  each  horse-power  in  the  ma- 
chinery." 

A  td)le  of  the  performances  of  a  number  of  different  vessels  between  1834 
&nd  the  date  of  the  Bristol  meeting,  but  which  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
insert  here,  shows  that  the  locomotive  duty  of  the  Medea  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  rest ;  the  locomotive  duty  as  defined  by  Dr.  Lardner  being  "  the 
distance  over  which  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse-power  is  capable  of  propelling  a 
▼easel." 
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Dr.  Lardner  proceeds :  "  To  enable  us  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the 
performances  of  these  vessels  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  steamer 
would  be  placed  in  navigating  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
some  physical  phenomena  attending  that  ocean. 

"The  general  atmospheric  currents  which  prevail  in  directions  near  and 
parallel  to  the  equator,  from  east  to  west,  called  the  trade-winds,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  derangement  in  the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  if  not  re- 
dressed by  a  contrary  effect  elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  these  remarkable 
winds  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  upon  the  atmospheric 
belt  included  between  the  tropics,  combined  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  from  west  to  east.  The  heated  air  pressed  upward  by  its  buoyancy  is 
replaced  by  currents  from  either  hemisphere,  which,  carrying  with  them  a  less 
diurnal  motion  than  that  proper  to  the  tropics,  a  relative  atmospherical  motion 
is  produced  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Hence  a 
nearly  permanent  wind  is  produced  on  each  side  of  the  line  from  east  to  west. 
As  these  currents  approach  the  line,  they  gradually  acquire  the  motion  of  the 
surface,  which,  combined  with  their  mutually  counteracting  effect,  produces 
those  calms  which  prevail  about  the  line,  and  which  are  only  interrupted  by 
the  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  and  other  violent  atmospheric  commotions,  which 
are  produced  where  the  contrary  tropical  currents  conflict  before  their  force  is 
sufficiently  moderated. 

"The  stagnant  atmosphere  thus  collected  at  the  line,  ascending  by  the 
effect  of  solar  heat  returns  from  the  upper  regions  toward  the  poles,  and  coming 
upon  the  surface  in  either  hemisphere,  brings  with  it  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
equator,  which  being  greater  than  that  of  the  higher  latitudes,  prevailing  winds 
are  produced  from  the  west.  The  agency  of  these  causes  is  manifested  in  the 
westerly  winds  which  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Europe  and  those  of  North  America.  There  are  other 
physical  causes  which  mingle  their  effects  with  those  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted.  The  extensive  regions  of  North  America  covered  with  immense 
fresh-water  lakes  and  primeval  forests  supply  a  current  of  cold  air  rushing  into 
the  warmer  strata  over  the  track  of  ocean  between  the  Azores  and  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  This  current  from*  the  northwest  consequently  modifies  the  reac- 
tion of  the  trades,  just  explained ;  the  result  is  wind  blowing  generally  in  the 
westerly  direction,  but  varying  between  northwest  and  southwest,  and  sweep- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  Atlantic  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year. 

"  Atmospheric  difficulties  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  navigator  has  to 
encounter  who  crosses  this  extensive  tract  of  water.  The  well  known  Gulf- 
stream  is  a  great  ocean-current  issuing  from  the  channel  which  separates 
Florida  from  the  Bahama  banks,  taking  first  a  direction  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  and  becoming  more  and  more  westerly,  until  it  approaches  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  sets  in 
due  east  to  the  Azores.  The  width  of  this  current,  at  first  one  degree,  grad- 
ually increases  until  it  exceeds  two  degrees.  Independently  of  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  stream  itself,  the  zone  of  the  ocean  marked  out  by  it  is  charac- 
terized by  weather  so  extremely  unfavorable  to  navigation,  that  it  is  cautiously 
avoided  by  all  outward-bound  vessels.  They  invariably  either  take  a  course 
so  far  nordi  as  to  be  clear  of  its  influence  until  they  approach  the  western 
shores,  where,  by  taking  a  southerly  direction,  they  convert  the  westerly  winds 
into  favorable  gales  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  first  southward  till  they  get 
beyond  the  lower  limits  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and  taking  advantages  of  the  trades, 
make  the  western  coast.  This  latter,  however,  is  a  route  never  adopted  by 
the  best  class  of  New  York  packets  except  they  are  reduced  to  a  disabled 
state. 
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'*  The  westerly  winds  which  we  have  described  as  prevalent  across  the  At- 
lantic, are  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  is  subject  to  scarcely  any  subsi- 
dence or  intermission.  In  land-locked  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  and 
I  the  channels  which  intersect  contiguous  islands,  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  rais- 
ing the  waters  is  rapid,  and  produces  a  short  and  chopping  sea  highly  unfavor- 
able to  steamers ;  but  these  effects  speedily  subside,  and,  in  the  Mediterranean 
especially,  they  produce  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the  average  rate  of  vessels 
iwhen  that  average  is  computed  from  long-continued  performances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  so  unfavorable  during  its  op- 
eration, but  its  effects  are  incessant,  and  cotosiderably  more  disadvantage  to 
a  steamer  will  be  produced  by  its  continuance  than  any  which  the  occasional 
roughness  of  the  more  contracted  seas  to  which  we  haVe  referred  could  give 
rise  to.*' 

It  is  right  to  obseirve  that  a  ^*  short  chopping  sea"  is  a  relative  term  having 
reference  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  waves,  but  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
That  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  row-boat  is  a  short  unfavorable  sea  to  a  small 
vessel,  and  that  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  small  steamet,  or  even  to  a  steamer 
of  500  or  600  tons,  may  be  a  short  chopping  sea  to  one  of  2,000  tons.  The 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  therefore,  may  be  of  as  prejudicial  a  quality  to  the  large 
Atlantic  steamers  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  channels  is  to  the 
smaller  vessels  navigating  those  waters. 

Another  formidable  objection  to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  arises  from  the 
OFerwhelming  force  of  the  Atlantic  storms.     The  shock  of  masses  of  water 
I  roused  into  a  most  violent  commotion  by  the  accumulated  momentum  of  every 
ware  in  the  whole  three  thousand  miles  of  foaming  waters  is  nearly  irresisti- 
I  ble,  and  is  productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects  to  vessels  of  large  dimen- 
I  sions  impelled  by  immense  steam-power.     We  ourselves  happened  to  see  the 
f  Liverpool  in  dock  after  an  exposure  to  one  of  these  Atlantic  storms,  and  she 
[  was  jreally  little  better  than  a  wreck.     The  straining  she  had  undergone  was 
f  inconceivable  ;  the  seams  of  the  deck  had  opened  greatly,  a  great  part  of  the 
'  copper  had  been  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  movement  of  the  planking  to  which  it  had  been  nailed,  and  the  oakum 
hung  out  of  many  of  the  seams  in  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  even  below  the 
water  line,  from  which  the  great  straining  had  displaced  it.     The  "  British 
Queen"  it  is  well  known  has  been  similarly  injured  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  frames  of  the  engines  of  the  Great  Western  have  been  all  broken 
by  the  working  of  the  ship.    The  wear  and  tear  arising  from  this  source  is  in- 
finitely more  to  a  long,  large  steamer,  than  to  a  compact,  well-built  ship ;  and 
the  danger  resulting  ^m  3ie  same  cause  is  most  irresistible.     The  icebergs 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  latitude  of  Newfoundland  are  another  source  of 
danger,  snd  the  dense  fogs  met  with  in  the  same  regions  are  highly  unfavorable 
to  steam  navigation ;  while  the  consequences  of  fire,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
visitation  in  steam-vessels,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  are  appalling  to  contem- 
plate.   Several  of  these  obstacles  are  manifestly  irremovable,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  capable  of  being  regarded  as  neutralizing  to  a  certain  extent,  the  benefit,  if 
any,  of  the  scheme.     But  others,  and  those  the  most  formidable,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  diminution  by  the  division  of  the  voyage  into  suitable  stages. 

**  Seeing,  then,  the  unfavorable  aspect  under  which  the  project  of  establish- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
York  presents  itself,  let  us  consider  whether  by  resolving  the  voyage  into  the 
shortest  possible  stages,  the  enterprise  may  be  brought  under  more  promising 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  western  coast  of  the 
British  Isles  should  be  taken  as  the  point  of  final  departure.  The  west  coast 
of  Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  natunilly  selected,  fringed  as  it  is  by  numerous 
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spacious  and  well-sbeltered  harbors.  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland^  is  the  most  | 
western  port ;  but  this  harbor  is  attended  with  so  many  nautical  difficulties  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  accessible  with  that  certainty  which  such  a 
line  of  communication  would  require.  Newfoundland  presents  an  iron4>ouDd 
coast ;  and  even  Nova  Scotia  should  be  avoided  were  it  possible  to  extend  the 
passage  :  but  the  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Halifax  comes  np 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  a  (profitably)  practicable  steam  passage.  Wegreaily 
fear  that  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  making.  Halifax  a  stage  nmsi 
prove  ABORTIVE ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  commercial  advantage  be  considered,  and  if 
the  project  be  not  regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Lardner  observes;  *'  Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunder- 
stood. That  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  cannot  be  made  in  one 
run  by  a  steamship,  we  do  not  main  tain.''  But  he  declares  his  conyiction 
that,  as  a  permanent,  practical,  profitable  thing,  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  will 
not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  successful,  unsuppoited  by 
some  extrinsic  aid  from  government.  And  this  conclusion  he  is  content  to 
avow,  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity. 

'*  In  confessing  then,  as  we  do,  aAer  the  most  careful  and  an  anxious  in- 
quiry respecting  this  interesting  question,  our  fears  of  the  result  of  such  an  en- 
terprise greatly  preponderate  over  our  hopes,  we  are  sensible  of  expressing  an 
unpopular  opinion.  It  is  the  natural  and  fortunate  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  anticipate  success,  and  we  ourselves  shared  this  feeling  when  we  com- 
menced the  present  investigation — we  were  wholly  unaware  to  what  point 
results  since  ascertained  would  lead  us." 

We  shall  offer  no  further  remarks  respecting  Dr.  Lardner's  statements, 
which  are  well  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  determination  of  ihe  present  condition  of 
the  enterprises  for  maintaining  a  steam  communication  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  New  York.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  shown  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  several  vessels  which  have  been  employed  upon  that  line,  and  the  mode  of 
their  respective  disposition. 

Sirius. withdrawn. 

Royal  William • withdrawn. 

Great  Liverpool transferred  >  Now  maintaining  steam  commnni- 

United  States  (now  Oriental).. .  .transferred  >  cation  with  India,  via  the  Red  aea. 

British  Queen sold. 

President • • .  .lost. 


Great  Western for  sale 

Great  iron  steamer. 
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Said  to  he. 


The  Halifax  line,  which  carries  out  Dr.  Lardner's  recommendations  to  a 
certain  extent,  alone  thrives ;  yet  it  has  been  questioned  if  even  it  could  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  field  without  the  aid  it  derives  from  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  unless  it  were  to  make  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  the  point  of  final 
departure.  The  question  might  be  worth  considering  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Halifax  packets,  as  well  as  by  the  West  India  Mail  Packet  Company,  whether 
it  would  not  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  if  all  of  their  vessels  were  to  make 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  their  point  of  arrival  and  departure.  But  should  the 
managers  of  those  companies  think  differently,  should  the  shareholders  resolre, 
in  spite  of  common  sense  and  Dr.  Lardner,  to  throw  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling  into  the  gulf  of  direct  conununication,  they  are  quite  wel- 
come, for  aught  we  care,  to  continue  to  indulge  so  reasonable  a  predilection. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  preceding  table  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  which  affords 
an  example  so  striking  of  the  coincidences  between  the  deductiona  of  philoso- 
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phy  and  the  results  of  experience,  that,  although  it  has  no  immediate  reference 
to  the  present  subject,  we  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  say- 
ing a  word  respecting  it.  Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  confine  his 
inquiries  to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging ;  he  also  discussed  ike  merits  of  steam 
commtinication  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea  ;  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  collat- 
erally, to  ascertain  what  his  opinions  were  respecting  that  line  of  intercommu- 
nication. We  shall  find  those  opinions  stated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
published  in  1837,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

''  It  has  been  contended  that  the  question  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  to 
be  determined  merely  upon  a  calculation  of  profit ;  that,  on  Uie  contrary,  it  is 
one  with  which  great  political  and  social  interests  are  interwoven  so  closely, 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  even  though  its  entire  cost  should  have  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  naUon.  This  principle  has  been  implicitly  admitted  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  select  committee  of  1834,  and  it  has  been  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  late  governor-general,  by  several  honorable  members  of  the  legislation  and 
of  3rour  lordship's  administration.  But  it  is  a  principle  which  I  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  in  the  present  case,  because  there  is  no  propcsiiion,  hotoever 
selj-evident,  which  carries  to  my  mind  a  more  clear  conviction  than  I  have  that  this 
measure,  if  efficiently  carried  into  operation,  will  more  than  return  its  own  ex- 
penses." 

Here  is  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  delivered  respecting  Atlan- 
tic voyaging.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  "  Great  Liverpool"  having  in  a  single  season  earned  a  loss  to  her  pro- 
prietors of  six  thousand  sterling,  upon  the  New  York  line,  it  was  determined 
to  withdraw  her,  and,  with  another  new  vessel  built  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  now 
i  the  Oriental,  to  open  a  communication  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea.  The  pro- 
I  prietors  of  the  British  Queen,  who,  we  have  been  informed,  have  sustained  a 
loss  of  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  Atlantic  steam  transit,  became  competi- 
!  tors  with  the  Great  Liverpool  and  Oriental  for  the  Alexandrian  line,  plainly 
showing  that  both  of  those,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  had  arrived  at 
the  very  conclusion  that  Dr.  Lardner  held  three  or  four  years  before.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels  that  they  might  have  saved 
about  £100,000  as  well  as  vast  responsibility,  anxiety,  risk,  and  discredit,  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Atlantic  discussions,  they  had  prevented  their  passions 
ftom  exercising  their  favorite  calling,  that  of  running  away  with  their  reason  ? 
A  recent  meeting  of  the  proprietary  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  enables  us  to  state,  that  Oriental  steam- voyaging  has 
been  highly  successful ;  and  this  result  has  been  attained  with  the  same  ves« 
seis  and  by  the  same  management  that  were  incapable  of  realizing  anything 
but  loss  on  the  New  York  line.  It  is  plain,  from  this  result,  that  the  Atlantic 
enterprise  did  not  fail  from  mismanagement,  even  word  we  not  assured  as  we 
are  that  Mr.  Carleton  and  mismanagement  are  altogether  incompatible.  Can 
a  coincidence  such  as  this,  between  prediction  and  reality,  be  merely  for- 
tuitous? 

Has  the  establishment  of  the  several  lines  of  steam  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  York  been  productive  of  a  permanently  proQtable  issue  ? 
We  leave  the  verdict  to  our  readers,  our  part  being  merely  to  furnish  such  re- 
marks and  data  as  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  conclusion.  Had 
we  set  out  with  a  different  resolution  we  might  perhaps  have  given  it  as  our 
opinion  that  the  Atlantic  scheme  had  proved  itself  a  signal  failure — that  Dr. 
Gardner's  views  had  been  confirmed  with  singular  exactness — ^that 

"  Bartfa  has  its  babbles  as  the  water  hath» 
And  this  is  of  them." 
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THS  ATLANTIC  STEAM  UUESTION. 


But  we  origindly  said,  as  we  now  repeal,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  divulge  our 
own  opinion. 

One  consummation,  then,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  namely,  that  Dr.  Laidner 
will  soon  return  to  this  country  to  resume  the  wand  which,  like  Prospero's, 
none  but  its  master  can  wield.  We  can  see  no  other  antidote  against  that 
worst  of  Egyptian  plagues,  the  swarms  of  vermin  with  whidh  the  track  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  is  now  overrun.  We  are  death-sick  of  the  reign  of  minute 
philosophers.  If  the  choice  rested  with  us,  we  would  say,  Give  us  back 
our  wolves  again — ^restore  the  dominion  of  barbarism— curse  us  with  anything 
but  the  cant  of  philosophical  imposture — the  disgusting  egotism  of  idiotic 
mountebanks.  Dr.  Lardner's  return  to  England  would  be  the  death-warrant  of 
all  such  quacks,  which  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  inspire  the  ardent  do- 
sire  that  his  return  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
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Ori^  of  the  DiaeoTery.—OalTani  PiofeMor  at  Bologna.— Aeeidental  Effect  on  Frogs.— 'Igno- 
rance of  Oahraiii.~His  Experiments  on  the  Frog. — Accidental  Duoovery  of  the  EfRsct  of  Metal- 
lic Ck>ntact— -Animal  Electricity.— Gkd^ani  Opposed  by  Volta.— Volto'a  Theory  of  Contact  Pre- 
raila. — Fabroni's  Expenmenta. — ^Invention  of  the  Voltaic  Pile.— 'La  CSoarotane  de  Tanes. — ^Na- 
poleon's InTitation  to  Volta.— Physiological  Effisctsof  the  Pfle.— Anecdote  of  N^ioleon.— Decom- 
position of  Water. — CraickshanVs  Experiments.^ — Davy  commences  his  Besearchea — ^Effect  of 
Chemical  Action  discovered.— Bitter's  Seoondaiy  Pile.— Calorific  Effects  of  the  Pile.— Hypothesis 
of  Orotlhns.— Davy's  celebrated  Bakerian  Lecture. — ^Prise  awarded  him  by  the  French  Acad- 
einy.— His  Diicoveiy  of  the  Transferring  Power  of  the  Pile  in  Chemical  Action.— His  Electro- 
Chemical  Theory.— Decomposition  of  Potash  and  Soda.— New  MetalSp  Potassium  and  Sodium.- 
Discovery  of  Barium.— Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium.— Rapid  Disooveiy  of  the  other  new 
Metala— Diy  Piles. 
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GALVANISM. 


The  inyestigation  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  material  snbstances  has 
been,  in  modem  works,  conducted  by  resolving  these  effects  into  two  principal 
dirisions ;  those  in  which  the  bodies  exhibiting  them  are  at  rest,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  in  motion.  As  applied  to  solid  bodies,  these  divisions  have 
been  respectively  denominated  statics  and  dynamics  ;*  and,  as  applied  to 
fluids,  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRODYNAMICS.  Electricity  being  assumed  to  be 
a  physical  agent,  having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  capable,  like 
the  grosser  solids  and  fluids,  of  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  by 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  antagonist  forces,  or  of  moving  in  definite  di- 
rections, and  forming  currents  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  the  analysis  of  its 
efiects  would  uaturally  be  conducted  by  means  of  the  same  classification; 
and,  accordingly,  that  division  of  the  science  in  which  the  electric  fluid  is  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  repose,  and  in  which  the  physical  conditions 
on  which  such  equilibrium  depends  are  investigated,  would  be  denominated 
ELECTRO-STATICS,  whilo  that  in  which  the  eflfects  of  currents  of  electricity  are 
considered,  would  be  called  electro-dynamics. 

Rest  being  in  its  nature  more  simple  than  motion,  and  the  cases  of  fences 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other's  influence,  and  therefore  productive  of  equi- 
librium, being  more  simple  than  those  in  which  motion  ensues  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  forces  diiSering  from  each  other  in  various  respects,  it  was  nat^ 
ural  that,  in  every  part  of  physics,  the  principles  of  statics  should  be  first  es- 
tablished and  understood.  Such  has  been  accordingly  the  course  which  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  taken  ia  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
electricity  is  not  an  exception  to  it.  All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  hith- 
erto adverted  to  in  this  notice  belong  properly  to  electro-statics.  In  all  of 
them  the  electric  fluid  is  contemplated  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  or  if  its  mo- 
tion be  occasionally  considered,  it  is  only  in  sudden  and  ipomentary  changes 
from  one  state  of  equilibrium  to  another.    Thus,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  char- 


'  The  temiB  stxiuco-statics  and  stikio-dtvamics  would  be  preferable. 
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ged,  the  positive  electricity  accumulated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  is 
maintained  there,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  it  has  to  escape  in  virtue  of  its  self- 
expansive  property,  by  the  attraction  of  the  negative  electricity  accumulated 
oii  the  external  surface.  When  a  communication  is  made  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  surfaces  by  a  metallic  wire,  this  state  of  equilibrium  ceases ; 
the  positive  fluid  of  the  inner  surface  runs  along  the  wire  in  one  direction,  and 
the  negative  fluid  of  the  external  surface  runs  along  it  in  the  other  direction, 
until  each  neutralizes  the  other,  and  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  is  established 
by  the  actual  combination  of  the  two  fluids.  If  this  change  occupied  a  sensi- 
ble interval  of  time,  and  it  were  required  to  investigate  the  eflects  which  would 
be  produced  during  that  interval  either  on  the  jar  and  wire,  or  on  any  bodies 
which  might  be  within  their  influence,  the  question  would  properly  belong  to 
ELECTRO-DYNAMICS  ;  but  iu  fact  the  discharge,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  transition 
from  the  one  state  of  equilibrium  to  the  other,  is  instantaneous,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  phenomena  which  form  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
pages. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  the  frequent  influence  of  circumstances, 
apparently  fortuitous,  on  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  sciences,  has  been 
mentioned.  It  would  be  diflicult,  either  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  or  of  the 
political  growth  of  states,  to  find  a  more  signal  example  of  this  than  was  oflered 
by  the  discovery  of  that  powerful  instrument  of  physical  investigation,  the 
VOLTAIC  PILE.  "  It  may  be  proved,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  that  this  immortal  dis- 
covery arose  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  manner  from  a  slight  cold  with 
which  a  Bolognese  lady  was  attacked  in  1790,  for  which  her  physician  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  frog-hroih?^ 

Galvani  was  professcMr  of  anatomy  at  Bologna.  At  the  period  just  mentioned, 
it  happened  that  several  frogs,  divested  of  their  akins,  and  prepared  for  cook- 
ing the  broth  prescribed  for  Madame  Gralvani,  lay  upon  a  table  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  professor,  near  which  ai  the  moment  stood  an  electrical  machine.  One 
of  the  professor's  assistants,  being  employed  in  some  process  in  which  the  ma- 
chine was  necessary,  took  sparks  occasionally  from  the  conductor,  when  Mad- 
ame Galvani  was  astonished  to  see  the  limbs  of  the  dead  frogs  convulsed  with 
movements  resembling  vital  action.  She  called  the  attention  of  her  husband 
to' the  fact,  who  repeated  the  experiment,  and  found  the  motions  reproduced  as 
often  as  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor.  This  was  the  first,  but  not  the 
only  or  chief  part  played  by  chance  in  this  great  discovery. 

Galvani  was  not  familiar  with  electricity.  Had  he  been  so,  he  wonld  have 
seen  in  the  convulsions  of  the  frog  evidence  of  nothing  more  than  a  high  elec- 
troscopic  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  that  animal,  and  an  interesting  example 
of  the  known  principle  of  deetncaX  induetion.  But  luckily  for  the  progress  of 
science,  he  was  more  an  anatomist  than  an  electrician,  and  beheld  with  senti- 
ments of  unmixed  wonder  the  manifestation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new 
principle  in  the  animal  economy,  and,  fired  with  the  notion  of  bringing  to  light 
the  proximate  cause  of  vitality,  engaged  with,  ardent  enthusiasm  in  a  course  of 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the  animal  system.  It  is  rarely 
that  an  example  is  found  of  the  progress  4)f  science  being  favored  by  the  igno- 
rance of  its  professors. 

Chance  now  again  came  upon  the  stage.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he 
had  occasion  to  separate  the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
frog  from  the  remainder,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  lumbar  nerves.  Having  the 
members  of  several  frogs  thus  dissected,  he  passed  copper  hooks  through  part 
of  the  dorsal  column  which  remained  above  the  junction  of  the  thighs,  for  the 
coovenience  of  hanging  them  up  till  they  might  be. required  for  the  purposes  of 
experiment.    In  tlus  manner  he  happejaed  to  suspend  several  upon  the  iron 
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balcony  in  front  of  his  laboratory,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  the 
limbs  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  ^No  electrical  machine  was  now 
present  to  exert  any  influence. 

If  the  supply  of  capital  facts  be  occasionally  due  to  chance,  or  to  the  Being 
by  whom  what  is  miscalled  chance  is  directed,  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  exalted  minds  that  the  development  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  due :  if 
rude  lumps  of  the  natural  ore  of  science  be  now  and  then  thrown  under  the  feet 
of  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  vein  itself,  its  depth  and  direction,  its  qual 
ity  and  value,  the  sepa];ation  of  the  precious  metal  it  contains  from  its  baser 
elements,  the  demonstration  of  its  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  all  and  severally  the  work  of  that 
noble  faculty  of  intellect,  that  image  of  his  own  essence,  which  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  has  impressed  upon  man,  and  which  is  never  more  worthily 
exercised  than  in  the  investigation  of  those  laws  of  the  material  world,  in  all 
of  which,  whether  they  affect  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  the  imper 
ceptible  molecules  of  ^ose  around  us,  there  is  ever  conspicuous  a  provident 
care  for  the  wellbeing  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  convulsions  of  the  frog,  suspended  by  a  copper  wire  on  an  iron  rail, 
Galvani  saw  a  new  fact ^  and  soon  discovered  that  the  circumstance  on  which  it 
depended  was  the  simultaneous  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  nerves  and  mus 
cles  of  the  animal.  He  found  that  the  effects  were  reproduced  whenever  the 
muscles  touched  the  iron  while  the  nerves  touched  the  copper,  but  that  contact 
with  the  copper  alone  did  not  produce  them.  He  next  placed  the  body  of  the 
animal  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  and  touching  the  plate  with  one  end  of  a  copper 
wire,  brought  the  other  end  into  contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves.  The  convul- 
sions followed  as  before.  Galvani  inferred  from  these  and  other  similar  exper 
iments  and  observations,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomenon  was 
produced  were,  that  a  connexion  should  be  made  between  the  nerves  of  the 
animal  and  the  muscles  with  which  those  nerves  were  united  by  a  continued 
line  or  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals  ;  and  he  explained  this  singu- 
lar effect  by  assuming,  h3rpothetically,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  there  exists 
a  natural  source  of  electricity ;  that,  at  the  junction  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  natural  electricity  is  decomposed ;  that  the  positive  fluid  goes  to  the  nerve, 
and  the  negative  to  the  muscle ;  that  the  nerve  and  muscle  are  therefore  anal- 
ogous to  the  internal  and  external  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar ;  that  the 
metallic  connexion  made  between  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  in  the  experiments 
above-mentioned  serves  as  a  conductor  between  these  opposite  electricities ; 
and  that,  on  making  the, connexion,  the  same  discharge  taikes  place  as  in  the 
Leyden  experiment. 

This  theory  fascinated  for  a  time  the  physiologists.  The  phenomena  of  animal 
life  had  been  ascribed  to  an  hypothetical  agent,  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
the  "'  nervous  fluid."  The  Galvanic  theory  consigned  this  term  to  the  obsolete  list ; 
and  electricity  was  now  the  great  vital  principle,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  dictates  of  the  will,  were  conveyed  from  the  organs  of 
the  brain  to  the  obedient  members  of  the  body.  Those  who  know  how  pas- 
sionate is  the  love  of  a  theory  which  appears  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
effects  otherwise  mysterions,  and  how  much  more  gratifying  to  the  amour^ 
propre  it  is  to  be  able  to  connect  effects  with  supposed  causes,  than  to  be 
compelled  to  view  the  former  as  the  real  limito  of  our  knowledge,  will  under- 
stand the  reluctance  with  which  the  Bolognese  school  and  its  distinguished 
leader  would  surrender  a  theory  so  dazzling  as  animal  electricity  j  nevertheless 
it  was  doomed  soon  to  fall  under  the  inesistible  assaults  of  physical  truth  di- 
rected against  it  by  a  giant  intellect,  which,  though  located  in  a  little  village  of 
the  Milanese,  belonged  to  mankind. 
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Volta,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Como,  and  subsequently  at  Pavia, 
had  been  already  known  for  his  researches  in  different  parts  of  physics,  but 
more  especially  in  electricity.  The  Bolognese  experiments  naturally  engaged 
his  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  superior  sagacity  enabled  Um  to 
perceive  that  the  theory  of  Galvani  was  destitute  of  any  sound  foundation. 
Indeed,  a  single  experiment  was  sufficient  to  overturn  it,  though  not  to  cany 
conviction  of  its  futility  to  the  minds  of  its  partisans.  Volta  applied  the  met- 
als in  contact  with  each  other  to  the  muscle  alone,  without  touching  the  nerves, 
and  the  convulsions  nevertheless  ensued.  The  analogy  of  the  muscle  and 
nerve  to  the  Leyden  phial  was  no  longer  tenable.  Volta  transferred  this  anal- 
ogy to  the  two  metals,  and  contended  that  the  mutual  contact  of  two  dissimilar 
metals  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  electricity ;  that  by  the  contact 
the  natural  electricity  was  decomposed,  and  the  positive  fluid  passed  to  one 
metal,  and  the  negative  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  muscle  merely  played 
the  part  of  a  conductor  in  carrying  off  one  of  the  fluids  thus  developed. 

To  this  Galvani  replied  by  showing  that,  when  a  single  metal  was  used  to 
connect  the  nerves  and  muscles  the  convulsions  ensued,  and  that  therefore  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  could  not  be  the  source  of  the  electricity.  Volta 
rejoined,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  the 
metal,  and  that  any  the  least  heterogeneous  matter  contained  in  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  his  hypothesis.  Also,  that  when  a  single  metal  was  used,  the 
convulsions  were  uncertain,  and  never  produced,  except  in  cases  where  the 
organs  were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitability ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
happened  invariably,  and  were  long  continued,  when  the  connexion  was  made 
by  two  dissimilar  metals. 

Tenacious  of  this  cherished  theory  to  the  last.  Doctor  Valli,  a  partisan  of 
Galvani,  confounded  the  advocates  of  the  school  of  Pavia,  by  showing  that,  by 
merely  bringing  the  muscles  themselves  into  contact  with  the  nerves,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  metal  whatever,  the  convulsions  ensued.  To  this — the 
expiring  effort  of  the  Bolognese  party — Volta  readily  and  triumphantly  replied, 
that  the  success  of  the  experiments  of  Valli  required  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
the  parts  of  the  animal  brought  into  contact  should  be  as  heterogeneous  as  pos- 
sible;  and,  secondly,  the  interposition  of  a  third  substance  between  these 
organs.  This,  so  far  from  overturning  the  theory  of  Volta,  only  gave  it  in- 
creased generality,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  electricity  was  developed,  not  alone 
by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  but  also  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
substances  not  metallic. 

From  this  time,  the  partisans  of  animal  electricity  gradually  diminished,  and 
no  eflfort  worth  recording  to  revive  Galvani's  theory  was  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  hjrpothesis  of  Volta  was,  as  yet,  regarded  only  as  the  conjecture  of  a  pow- 
erful and  sagacious  mind,  requiring  nevertheless  much  more  cogent  and  direct 
experimental  verification.     This  experimental  proof  he  soon  supplied. 

The  first  analogy  which  Vplta  produced  in  support  of  his  theory  of  contact 
was  derived  from  die  well-known  experiment  of  Sulzer.  If  two  pieces  of  dis- 
similar metaly  such  as  lead  and  silver,  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  tongue,  no  particular  effect  will  be  perceived  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  but  if  their  outer  edges  be  brought  to  touch  each 
other,  a  peculiar  taste  will  be  felt.  If  the  metals  be  applied  in  one  order,  the 
taste  will  be  acidulous ;  if  the  order  be  inverted,  it  will  be  alkaline.  Now,  if  the 
tongue  be  applied  to  the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical  machine,  an  acidu- 
lous or  alkaline  taste  will  be  perceived,  according  as  the  conductor  is  electri- 
fied positively  or  negatively.  Volta  contended,  therefore,  that  the  identity  of 
the  cause  should  be  inferred  from  the  identity  of  the  effects  ;  that,  as  positive 
electricity  produced  an  acid  savor,  and  negative  electricity  an  alkaline,  on  the 
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conductor  of  the  machine,  the  same  effects  ou  the  organs  of  taste  produced  hj 
the  metals  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

HoweTer  sufficient  this  analogy  might  seem  to  the  understanding  of  Yolta, 
it  was  insufficient  for  the  rigid  canons  of  the  logic  of  modem  physics,  and  he 
accordingly  sought  and  obtained  more  direct  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his  hy- 
pothesis. Two  disks,  one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc,  were  attached  to 
iDsulating  handles,  by  means  of  which  they  were  carefully  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  suddenly  separated  without  friction.  They  were  then  presented  sev- 
erally to  a  powerful  condensing  electroscope.  The  usual  indications  of  elec- 
tricity were  obtained,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  electricity  was  positive  on  the 
zinc,  and  negative  on  the  copper.  By  repeating  the  contact,  and  collecting 
the  electricity  by  means  of  the  condenser,  sparks  were  produced,  and  the  dem- 
onstration was  complete. 

That  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  was  followed  by  the  evolution  of  elec- 
tricity, could  therefore  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  will,  however,  hereafter 
appear  that  philosophers  are  not  even  yet  agreed  that  the  contact  is  the  inmie- 
diate  or  the  only  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity  in  such  cases. 
Chemical  agency  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity  ;  and  its 
operation  is  so  subtle,  often  so  imperceptible,  and  generally  so  inevitable,  when 
heterogeneous  molecules  come  into  contact,  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether,  in  every  case  where  electricity  seems  to  proceed  from  contact,  it  has 
not  really  its  origin  in  feeble  and  imperceptible  chemical  action. 

Although  the  complete  development  of  this  last-mentioned  idea  belongs  to  a 
much  more  recent  epoch  in  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  yet  the  chemi- 
cal origin  of  electricity  did  not  altogether  escape  notice  even  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer. 

Of  the  numerous  philosophers  in  every  part  of  Europe  who  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  varied  and  repeated  the  experiments  connected  with  these 
questions,  one  of  those  to  whom  attention  is  more  especially  due  was  Fabroni, 
who,  in  the  year  1792,*  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  Galvani,  communi- 
cated his  researches  to  the  Florentine  Academy.  In  this  paper  is  found  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  chemical  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity. 

Fabroni  observes  that  in  the  mutual  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  there 
is  a  reciprocal  action  which  favors  chemical  change  ;  that  to  this  action  must 
be  ascribed  many  well-known  phenomena,  such  as  the  more  rapid  oxydation 
of  certain  metals  when  combined,  or  in  mere  contact  with  other  metals.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  a  metal,  like  all  chemical  reagenta,  h^  a  tendency  to  combina- 
tion with  another  metal  when  they  are  brought  into  contact ;  that  this  effect  is 
only  prevented  by  the  superior  force  of  cohesion  which,  prevails  among  the 
particles  of  each.  This  cohesive  force  will,  however,  be  lessened  in  its  en- 
ergy by  the  antagonism  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  metals 
toward  each  other,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  lessened  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Being  thus  lessened,  its  opposition  to  the  tendency  which  the 
particles  of  either  metal  have  to  combine  with  oxygen,  taken  either  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  would  be  proportion- 
ally diminished,  and  such  oxydation  would  accordingly  be  promoted.  In  this  , 
way  Fabroni  accounted  for  the  tendency  of  certain  alloys  of  metal  to  oxydation, 
and  for  the  well-known  fact  that  iron  nails,  then  used  in  attaching  the  copper 
sheathing  to  vessels,  were  rendered  so  liable  to  rust  by  their  contact  with  the 
copper,  that  they  became  soon  too  small  for  the  holes  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted. He  supposed,  therefore,  that  in  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta, 
in  which  the  convulsions  of  the  limbs  of  animals  were  produced,  a  chemical 

*  The  dtte  of  tfa*  refetnbM  of  this  pbiloaoplMr  if  geiMraOy,  b«t  «mm60iiil j,  waigned  to  the 
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change  was  raade  by  the  contact  of  one  of  these  metals  with  the  liquid  matter 
always  found  on  the  parts  of  the  animal  body ;  and  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  convulsions  was  not,  as  supposed  by  Galrani,  due  to  animal  electricity, 
nor,  as  assumed  by  Volta,  to  a  current  of  electricity  emanating  from  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  but  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid  upon 
the  animal  substance,  and  the  transition  of  oxygen  from  a  state  of  combination 
with  it  to  combination  with  the  metal.  The  electricity  produced  in  the  experi- 
ments Fabroni  ascribed  entirely  to  the  chemical  changes,  it  being  then  known 
that  chemical  processes  were  generally  attended  with  sensible  signs  of  elec- 
tricity. He  maintained  that  the  convulsions  were  chiefly  due  to  the  chemical 
changes,  and  not  to  the  electricity  incidental  to  them,  which,  if  it  operated  at 
all,  he  considered  to  do  so  in  a  secondary  way. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  notice  wiU  not  allow  of  a  further  analysis  of  the 
researches  of  this  philosopher  ;  but  if  his  original  papers  be  referred  to,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  distinctly  demonstrated 
the  chemical  origin  of  Voltaic  electricity. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  withdrawn  from 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity,  and  all  other 
matters  of  minor  importance,  and  engrossed  by  one  of  those  vast  discoveries 
which  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  sciences.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1800,  Volta  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced to  him  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  for  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  constituent  paris  of  matter,  which  ever  did  honor  to  the 
science  of  any  age,  or  any  nation. 

In  order  to  complete  the  experimental  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Galvanic 
electricity,  Volta  felt  the  necessity  of  collecting  it  in  much  greater  quantiti^ 
than  could  be  obtained  in  the  processes  which  had  then  been  adopted.     Ac-  ! 
cording  to  his  theory,  when  two  plates  of  metal,  zinc  and  copper  for  example, 
were  brought  into  contact,  two  currents  of  electric  fluid  originated  at  their  ! 
common  surface,  and  moved  from  that  point  in  opposite  directions.     The  posi-  [ 
tive  fluid  passed  along  the  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.     If  the  ' 
extremities  of  the  two  metals  most  remote  from  their  mutual  contact  were  con- 
nected by  an  arc  of  conducting  matter,  these  contrary  currents  would  flow 
along  this  arc,  the  positive  fluid  moving  from  the  zinc  toward  the  copper,  and 
the  negative  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc  ;  but  the  intensity  of  these  cur- 
rents was  supposed  to  be  so  feeble  that  no  ordinary  electroscope,  whatever 
might  be  its  sensibility,  would  be  affected  by  it.     In  order  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion in  this  question  those  instruments  which  had  been  applied  to  conunon 
electricity,  he  therefore  sought  some  expedient  by  which  he  could  combine, 
and,  as  it  were,  superpose  two  or  more  currents,  and  thus  multiply  the  intensity, 
until  it  should  attain  such  an  augmentation  as  to  produce  effects  analogous  to 
those  which  had  been  obtained  by  ordinary  electricity. 

With  this  object,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  placing. alternately,  one  over  the 
other,  disks  of  different  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper.  Let  us  suppose  the 
lowest  disk  to  be  copper,  having  a  disk  of  zinc  upon  it.  On  this  disk  of  zinc 
let  a  second  copper  disk  be  placed,  and  over  that  a  second  disk  of  zinc,  and  so 
on.  According  to  Volta's  theory,  currents  of  electricity  would  be  established 
at  each  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  the  positive  current  running  along 
the  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.  With  the  arrangement  above 
described,  there  would  proceed  from  the  first  surface  a  negative  downward,  and 
a  positive  upward  current ;  from  the  second  a  positive  downward,  and  a  nega-  . 
tive  upward  current ;  from  the  third  a  negative  downward,  and  a  positive  up- 
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I  ward  current,  and  so  on  :  the  downward  current  being  negative,  and  the  up- 
'  ward,  positive  from  the  upper  surface  of  each  copper  disk,  and  the  upper 
current  being  negative  and  the  downward  positive  from  the  lower  surface  of 
such  disk.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  downward  currents  would  be  al- 
ternately positive  and  negative ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the 
upward  currents.  Now,  since  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  metals  would  be 
equal,  these  currents  would  have  equal  intensities,  and  accordingly  each  posi- 
tive current  would  neutralize  each  negative  current  having  the  same  direction. 
The  result  would  be,  that  if  the  lowest  and  highest  disk  of  the  pile  were  of  the 
same  metal,  all  the  currents  neutralizing  each  other,  the  pile  would  evolve  no 
electricity  whatever ;  and  if  they  were  of  different  metals,  all  the  downward 
cunents,  escept  one,  would  iieutralize  each  other,  and  that  one  would  be  posi- 
tive. The  effect  of  the  pile  would  therefore  be  the  same  a!s  if  it  consisted  of 
only  two  disks,  one  of  copper,  and  the  other  of  zinc. 

Volta  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  expedient  by  which  all 
the  currents  in  the  same  direction  should  be  of  the  same  kind ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  descending  currents  should  be  negative,  and  all  the  ascending 
currents  positive.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  current  issuing  from  the 
hottom  of  the  pile  would  be  a  negative  current  as  many  times  more  intense 
than  one  proceeding  from  a  single  pair  of  disks  as  there  were  surfaces  of  con- 
tact supplying  currents,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  positive  current 
issuing  from  the  top  of  the  pile. 

To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  Galvanic  action  at  all  those  sur- 
faces from  which  descending  positive  and  ascending  negative  currents  would  pro- 
ceed ;  that  is,  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  copper  disks  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
zinc  disks.  But  while  this  was  effected,  it  was  also  essential  that  the  progress 
of  the  descending  negative  and  ascending  positive  currents  should  still  be  un- 
interrupted. The  interposition  of  any  substance  which  would  have  no  sensible 
Galvanic  action  on  either  of  the  metals  between  each  disk  of  copper  and  the 
disk  of  zinc  immediately  below  it  would  attain  one  of  these  ends,  since  the 
action  of  all  the  surfaces  in  which  ascending  negative  or  descending  positive 
currents  could  originate  would  thus  be  prevented.  But  in  order  to  allow  the 
free  progress  of  the  remaining  currents  in  each  direction,  such  substance  must 
be  a  sufficieatly  free  conductor  of  electricity.  Yolta  selected,  as  the  fittest 
means  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  disks  of  wet  cloth.  They  would  be  free 
from  any  sensible  Galvanic  action  on  the  metal,  and  their  moisture  would  give 
them  sufficient  conducting  power. 

Having  discovered  the  principles  by  which  this  species  of  electricity  can  be 
accumulated  in  quantity  and  strong  currents  obtained,  he  varied  its  form,  and 
contrived  the  apparatus  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Couronne  de  Tosses. 
This  arrangement,  which  Yolta  himself  most  commonly  used  in  his  experi- 
ments, consisted  of  a  circle  of  cups  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a  solution  of 
sea'salt.  He  immersed  in  each  cup  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver,  not  in 
contact,  and  then  established  a  metallic  communication  by  means  of  wire  be- 
tween the  zinc  of  one  cup  and  the  silver  of  the  adjacent  one.  The  positive 
fluid  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  extreme  zinc  plate,  and  the  negative  from 
the  extreme  silver  one,  and  a  continuous  current  was  obtained  by  connecting 
these  by  any  conductors  of  electricity. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  results  likely  to  arise  from 
the  application  of  the  powers  of  the  pile  in  physical  inquiries,  and  doubtless 
animated  by  the  desire  for  which  he  was  honorably  distinguished  to  extend  all 
possible  encouragement  and  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  and  surrounded  by  the  splendor  of  his  southern 
triumphs,  invited  Yolta  to  visit  Paris  ;  and  there,  at  the  Institute,  before  the 
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elite  of  European  philosophers,  to  explain  personally  his  great  invention,  and 
expound  his  views  as  to  its  probable  uses  and  powers  as  an  instrument  of  sci- 
entifio  research.  Yolta  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  and,  in  1801,  attended  at 
three  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  which  he  explained  his  theory 
of  contact,  and  developed  his  views  respecting  the  VoU<nc,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
electro-motive,  action  of  different  metals  upon  each  other.  Among  the  audience 
at  these  memorable  meetings  was  Napoleon  himself,  and  none  present  ap- 
peared to  appreciate  more  justly  the  vastness  of  the  power  which  was  on  that 
occasion  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  experimental  philosopher. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  was  read,  the  first  consul 
proposed  that  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  which  produced  some  delay  in  con- 
ferring its  honors,  be  suspended,  and  that  the  gold  medal  be  immediately 
awarded  to  Yolta,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  philosophers  of  France 
for  his  discovery.  This  proposition  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  fields,  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and  who  was  filled  with  a 
prophetic  enthusiasm  as  to  the  powers  of  the  pile,  ordered  two  thousand  crowns 
to  be  sent  to  Yolta  the  same  day  from  the  public  treasury,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey.*  He  also  founded  an  annual  medal,  of  the  value  of 
three  thousand  francs,  for  the  best  experiment  on  the  electric  fluid,  and  a  prize 
of  sixty  thousand  francs  to  him  who  should  give  electricity  or  magnetism,  by 
his  researches,  an  impulse  comparable  to  that  which  it  received  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin  and  Yolta. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Yoltaic  pile  stood  in  reference  to  the  Leyden  jar 
and  electrical  machines  now  began  to  be  perceived.  In  the  latter  apparatus  a 
great  quantity  of  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  surfaces  of  the  jar,  and  held 
Uiere  in  equilibrium,  the  positive  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  the  nega- 
tive on  the  other.  When  the  communication  is  made  between  the  two  surfaces, 
a  torrent  of  the  fluid  precipitates  itself  instantaneously  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication, and  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  re-established  in  an  interval  of  time 
so  short  as  to  be  inappreciable^  A  sudden,  instantaneous,  and  violent  effect  is 
produced  on  whatever  bodies  may  be  exposed  to  the  transit  of  this  electric  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Yoltaic  pile  is  a  generator  of  electricity,  which  supplies 
to  its  opposite  poles  the  two  fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative  electricity,  in  a 
continued,  gentle,  and  regulated  current.  It  discharges  it  not  suddenly  or  in- 
stantaneously, or  with  uncontrollable  and  irresistible  violence,  but  with  gentle, 
moderate,  continued,  and  regulated  action.  What  takes  place  in  the  Leyden 
jar  in  an  interval  so  brief  as  to  render  observation  of  its  progress,  or  examina- 
tion of  its  successive  effects,  impossible,  is  with  the  pile  spread  over  as  long 
an  interval  as  the  observer  may  desire.  Besides  this,  the  effects  themselves 
consequent  on  the  two  modes  of  action  are  different.  That  which  in  mechan- 
ical phenomena  is  effected  by  a  violent  blow  or  concussion,  is  not  more  differ- 
ent from  the  effects  of  a  long-continued  action  of  a  uniform  accelerating  force 
or  a  constant  pressure,  than  are  the  effects  of  the  common  electrical  discharge 
from  those  of  the  currents  of  electricity  propagated  between  the  poles  of  the 
pOe. 

The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  exhibited  under  these  different  fonns, 
differ  in  a  manner  which  might  be  anticipated  from  these  modifications  in  the 
transmission  of  the  electric  fluid.  If  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  opposite 
poles,  and  conducting  the  contrary  currents  of  fluid,  be  taken  in  the  hands,  the 
sudden  and  violent  shock  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  no  longer  felt.  It  is  replaced  by 
a  continued  convulsion  in  the  arms  and  shoulders,  wluch  does  not  cease  so  long 
as  the  wires  are  held. 
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If  a  metallic  plate,  in  connexion  with  the  positive  pole,  be  applied  to  the 
tongue,  and  another  connected  with  the  negatived  pole  to  any  other  part,  a  strong 
acidulous  saror  is  perceived.  If  the  plate  applied  to  the  tongue  be  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  a  strong  alkaline  savor  is  felt. 

It  is  not  the  organs  of  taste  only  which  are  sensible  to  the  influence  of  this 
instrument.  The  sense  of  sight  is  susceptible  of  its  operation  in  a  manner  even 
more  wonderful.  Let  a  metallic  surfhce  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  be 
applied  to  the  forehead,,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  the  chin,  or  the  throat ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  let  the  patient  take  in  his  hand  the  wire  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  Immediately  a  light  will  be  perceived,  even  though  the  eyes  be 
closed,  the  splendor  and  appearance  of  which  will  vary  with  the  part  of  the 
face  in  contact  with  the  metallic  plate.  By  similar  means,  the  perception  of 
sound  will  be  perceived  in  the  ears. 

The  action  of  the  pile  on  the  animal  body  after  the  vital  principle  is  de- 
stroyed is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it  here. 
The  trunk  of  a  decapitated  body  will  rise  from  its  recumbent  posture ;  the  arms 
will  move  and  strike  objects  near  them ;  the  legs  will  elevate  themselves  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  raise  considerable  weights ;  the  breast  will  heave  as  if 
respiration  were  restored  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  vital  actions  will  be  manifested 
with  terrific  and  revolting  precision. 

In  the  hands  of  the  entomologist,  the  pile  affords  results  not  less  interesting. 
The  glow-worm,  submitted  to  the  electric  current,  shines  with  increased  splen- 
dor ;  the  grasshopper  chirps,  as  if  under  the  action  of  a  stimulant.* 

The  physiological  action  of  the  pile  was  strongly  suggestive  of  a  mysterious 
connexion  between  the  electric  fluid  and  the  proximate  principle  of  vitality. 
When  some  of  these  efleets  were  exhibited  to  Napoleon,  the  emperor  turned 
to  Gorvisart,  his  physician,  and  said,  "  Docteur,  voil^  Timage  de  la  vie :  la 
colonne  vert6brale  est  la  pile ;  le  foie,  le  pdle  negatif ;  la  vessie,  ie  p61e  posi- 
tif.^t  ^ 

The  invention  of  the  pile  had  been  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at,  when  that 
course  of  electro-chemical  investigations  began  which  soon  led  to  the  magnifi- 
cent discoveries  of  Davy,  and  the  series  of  experimental  researches  which 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  time  with  results  so  remarkable  by  those 
who  succeeded  him.  The  first  four  pages  only  of  the  letter  of  Yolta  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  despatched  on  the  20th  of  March,  180O;  and  as  these 
were  not  produced  in  public  till  the  receipt  of  the  remainder,  the  letter  was 
not  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  or  published,  until  the  26th  of  June  following. 
The  first  portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  was  described  generally  the  formation 
of  the  pile,  was  shown  in  the  latter  end  of  April  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  some 
scientific  men,  and  among  others  to  Sir  Anthony  (then  Mr.)  Carlisle,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  certain  physiological  inquiries.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  the 
conductor  of  the  scientific  journal  known  as  Nicholson's  Journal ^  and  Carlisle, 
constructed  a  pile  of  seventeen  silver  half-crown  pieces  alternated  with  equal 
disks  of  copper  and  cloth  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  co^imon  salt,  with  which 
on  the  30th  of  April  they  commenced  their  experiments.     It  happened  that  a 

*  Eloge,  p.  33. 

t  This  anecdote  wu  told  hj  Chaptel,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  to  Beonerel ;  and  the  lat- 
ter relates  it  in  the  first  yolnme  of  his  work  on  electricitv,  published  in  1834.  The  idea  that  elec- 
tricity is  the  immediate  principle  of  Titatity  has  occarred  to  other  minds.  Sir  John  Herschel»  in  his 
Preliminary  Discoorse  published  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  in  1830,  withont  tny  knowledge  of  the 
above  anecdote,  says  (p.  343),  **  If  the  brain  be  an  electric  pile  constantly  in  action,  it  mav  be  con- 
ceiyed  to  dischai^e  itself  at  regular  intervals,  when  the  tension  of  the  electricity  develooed  reaches 
a  certain  point,  along  the  nerves  which  communicate  widi  the  heart,  and  thus  to  excite  the  pulsation 
of  that  organ.  This  idea  b  forcibly  suggested  by  the  view  of  that  elegant  apparatus,  the  drv  pile  of 
De  Luc  m  which  the  successive  aocnmulations  of  electricity  are  carried  oif  by  a  suspended  ball, 
which  b  kept  by  the  discharge  in  a  state  of  regular  pulsation  for  any  length  of  time."  A  sunitar 
idea  occuned  to  Dr.  Amptt,  and  b  mentioned  in  hb  Ffaysios. 
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drop  of  water  was  used  to  make  good  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  with 
a  plate  to  which  the  electricity  was  to  be  transmitted ;  Carlisle  observed  a  dis- 
^engagement  of  gas  in  this  water,  and  Nicholson  recognised  the  odor  of  hydro- 
gen proceeding  from  it.  In  order  to  observe  this  effect  with  more  advantage, 
a  small  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  was  stopped  at  one  end  by  a  cork,  and 
being  then  filled  with  water  was  similarly  stopped  at  the  other  end.  Through 
both  corks  pieces  of  brass  wire  were  inserted,  the  points  of  which  were  ad- 
justed at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  three  quarters  asunder  in  the  water.  When 
these  wires  were  put  in  communication  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pile, 
bubbles  of  gas  were  evolved  from  the  point  of  the  negative  wire,  and  the  end 
of  the  positive  wire  became  tarnished.  The  gas  evolved  appeared  on  examina- 
tion to  be  hydrogen,  and  the  tarnish  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  oxydation 
of  the  positive  wire.  It  was  inferred  that  the  process  in  which  these  effects 
were  produced  was  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  took  place  on  the  2d 
of  May,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  portion  of  Volta's  letter. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  oxydation  of  the  positive  wire  was  an  efiect  inci- 
dental to  the  experiment,  or  had  an  influence  in  producing  the  decomposition, 
Nicholson  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  wires  formed  o(  metal  more  difficult 
of  oxydation.  Wires  of  platinum  were  accordingly  inserted  through  the  corks, 
and  the  experiment  repeated.  Bubbles  of  gas  were  now  evolved  from  both 
wires.  Two  platinum  wires  were  next  inserted  at  the  closed  ends  of  two 
separate  tubes,  which,  being  open  at  the  other  ends  and  filled  with  water,  were 
inserted  in  the  same  vessel  of  water.  Being  placed  side  by  side  close  together, 
and  the  wires  being  continued  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance between  their  points  was  not  more  than  two  inches,  their  upper  extremi- 
ties were  put  in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  pile.  Gas  was  evolved  from 
the  points  of  both  wires,  and,  ascending  through  the  water,  was  collected  sep- 
arately in  the  two  tubes.  These  gases  being  examined,  proved  to  be  hydrogen 
from  the  negative,  and  oxygen  from  the  positive  wire,  nearly  in  the  proportion 
known  to  constitute  water.* 

Thus  was  the  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  established  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  intimation  of  the  invention  of  that  instrument  had  been  received 
in  England,  and  before  any  description  of  it  had  been  published.  It  seemed 
proper  to  give  these  details  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  discovery,  but  because  it  has  been  sought  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  it 
by  ascribing  it  altogether  to  chance.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  exclude 
chance  altogether  from  such  investigations,  but  in  this  there  was  as  little  as  is 
generally  found.  * 

When  these  experiments  became  known,  Mr.  W.  Cniickshank,  of  Woolwich, 
repeated  them,  and  obtained  similar  results  ;  but  observed  that  when  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  tinged  with  litmus,  the  effects  of  an  acid  were  produced  at  the 
positive,  and  those  of  an  alkali  at  the  negative  wire.  Led  by  this  indication, 
he  tried  the  effects  of  the  wires  on  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  each  case  he  found  the  raetallic  base  depos- 
ited at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  acid  manifested  at  the  positive  pole.  Muri- 
ate of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  magnesia  were  next  decomposed,  the  acid  as  be- 
fore going  to  the  positive,  and  the  alkali  to  the  negative  pole.  These  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Cruickshank  were  made  as  early  as  June,  ISOO.f 

In  the  September  following,  Mr.  Cruickshank  published  the  continuation  of 
his  researches,^  in  which  he  corroborated  the  results  of  his  former  experiments, 
showing  more  generally  the  tendency  of  oxygen  and  the  acids  in  Voltaic  de- 
composition to  collect  round  the  positive  wire,  and  hydrogen,  metals,  alkalies, 
&c.,  round  the  negative  pole. 

*  NicholBon's  Joanial,  ToL  iv.,  p.  179.    1800.  t  Ibid.,  p.  187.  |  Ibid,  p.  354. 
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The  investigations  of  which  the  pile  became  the  instrument  now  began  to 
assume  an  importance  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  it  considerably  aug- 
mented power,  either  by  increasing  its  height  or  enlarging  its  component  plates. 
In  either  case,  inconveniences  were  encountered  which  imposed  a  practical 
limit  on  the  increase  of  its  power.  When  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the 
metallic  disks  was  considerable,  the  incumbent  pressure  discharged  the  liquid 
from  the  intermediate  disks  of  cloth  or  card.  The  trouble  of  refilling  it  when- 
ever its  use  was  required,  and  of  wetting  the  cloth  or  card,  was  very  great. 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  adopting  the  pnnciple  of  Volta's  couronne  des  tosses,  pro- 
posed, as  a  more  convenient  form  for  the  apparatus,  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  a  trough  of  baked  wood,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  divided  by 
parallel  partitions  into  a  series  of  cells.  Into  these  cells  the  liquid  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  successive  pairs  of  metallic  plates  was  poured.  A  se- 
\  Ties  of  rectangular  plates  of  metal,  alternately  zinc  and  copper,  were  arranged 
'\  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  parti- 
tions of  the  trough  to  pass  between  each  pair  of  plates.  This  modification 
rendered  the  Voltaic  apparatus  capable  of  having  its  power  increased  without 
practical  limit. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding,  Ritter,  aAerward  so  distin- 
gubhed  for  his  experimental  researches,  but  then  young  and  unknown,  made 
various  experiments  at  Jena  on  the  efifects  of  the  pile  ;  and,  apparently  with- 
out knowing  what  had  been  done  in  England,  discovered  this  property  of  de- 
composing water  and  saline  compounds,  and  of  collecting  oxygen  and  the  acids 
at  the  positive,  and  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative  pole.  He  also 
showed  that  the  decomposing  power  in  the  case  of  water  could  be  transmitted 
through  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  from  a  portion  of  water  on 
one  side  of  the  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  was  produced  from  another  separate 
portion  of  water  on  the  other  side  of  it.* 

When  the  chemical  powers  of  the  pile  became  known  in  England,  Sir 
Humphry  (then  Mr.)  Davy  was  commencing  those  labors  in  chemical  science  i 
which  subsequently  surrounded  his  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  left  traces 
of  his  genius  in  the  histOHry  of  scientific  discovery  which  must  remain  as  long  \ 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  valued  by  mankind.     The  circum- 
stance attending  the  decompositions  effected  between  the  poles  of  the  pile  | 
which  caused  the  greatest  surprise,  was  the  production  of  one  element  of  the  < 
compound  at  one  pole,  and  the  other  element  at  the  other  pole,  without  any  I 
discoverable  transfer  of  either  of  the  disengaged  elements  between  the  wires.  \ 
If  the  decomposition  was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  positive  wire,  the  con-  ! 
stituent  appearing  at  the  negative  wire  must  be  presumed  to  travel  through  the  | 
fluid  in  the  separated  state  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  point ;  and  if  it  < 
was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire,  a  similar  transfer  must  be  * 
imagined  in  the  opposite  direction.    Thus,  if  water  be  decomposed,  and  the  < 
decomposition  be  conceived  to  proceed  at  the  positive  wire  where  the  oxygen  \ 
is  visibly  evolved^  the  hydrogen  from  which  that  oxygen  is  separated  must  be  < 
supposed  to  travel  through  the  water  to  the  negative  wire,  and  only  to  become  | 
visible  when  it  meets  the  point  of  that  wire ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de-  ( 
composition  be  imagined  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire  where  the  hydro-  | 
gen  is  visibly  evolved,  the  oxygen  must  be  supposed  to  pass  invisibly  through  ( 
Sie  water  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire,  and  there  become  visible.    But 
what  appeared  still  more  unaccountable  was,  that  in  the  experiment  of  Ritter 
it  would  seem  that  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  the  water  must  have  passed 
through  the  intervening  sulphuric  acid.    So  impossible  did  such  an  invisible 
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transfer  appear  to  Ritter,  that  at  that  time  he  regarded  his  experiment  as  pro- 
ving that  one  portion  of  the  water  acted  on  was  wholly  converted  into  oxygen, 
and  the  other  portion  into  hydrogen.* 

This  point  was  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  Davy,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  try  if  decomposition  could  be  produced  in  quantities  of  water  contained 
in  separate  vessels  united  by  a  conducting  substance,  placing  the  positive  wire 
in  one  vessel  and  the  negative  in  the  other.  For  this  purpose,  the  positive  and 
negative  wires  were  immersed  in  two  separate  glasses  of  pure  water.  So  long 
as  the  glasses  remained  unconnected,  no  effect  was  produced ;  but  when  Davy 
put  a  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  one  glass  and  of  the  left  hand  in  the  other, 
decomposition  was  immediately  manifested.  The  same  experiment  was  after- 
ward repeated,  making  the  cocpmunication  between  the  two  glasses  by  a  chain 
of  three  persons.  If  any  material  principle  passed  between  the  wires  in  these 
cases,  it  must  have  been  transmitted  through  the  bodies  of  the  persons  forming 
the  line  of  communication  between  the  glasses. 

The  use  of  the  living  animal  body  as  a  line  of  communication  being  incon- 
venient where  experiments  of  long  continuance  were  desired,  Davy  substituted 
fresh  muscular  animal'  fibre,  the  conducting  power  of  which,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  the  living  animal,  was  sufficient.  When  the  two  glasses  were  con- 
nected by  this  substance,  decomposition  accordingly  went  on  as  before,  but 
more  slowly. 

To  ascertain  whether  metallic  communication  between  the  liquid  decompo- 
sed and  the  pile  was  essential,  he  now  placed  lines  of  muscular  fibre  between 
the  ends  of  the  pilp  and  the  glasses  of  water  respectively,  and  at  the  same 
time  connected  the  two  glasses  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  oxygen  evolved  in  the  negative^  and  hydrogen  in  the 
positive  glass,  contrary  to  what  had  occurred  when  the  pile  was  connected 
with  the  glasses  by  wires.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  he  observe  the  disen- 
gagement of  gas  either  from  the  muscular  fibre  or  from  the  living  hand  inuner- 
sed  in  the  water. 

In  October,  1800,  afler  many  experiments  on  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
pile,  Davy  commenced  an  investigation  of  the  relation  which  its  power  had  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  conductor  on  the  more  oxydable  of  its  metal- 
lic elements.  The  influence  of  chemical  decomposition  in  evolving  the  Voltaic 
electricity  originally  maintained  by  Fabroni,  was  again  brought  under  inquiry 
by  Colonel  Haldane.  Davy  showed  that  at  common  temperatures  zinc,  con- 
nected with  silver,  suffers  no  oxydation  in  water  which  is  well  purged  of  air 
and  free  from  acids ;  and  that  with  such  water  as  a  liquid  conductor,  the  pile 
is  incapable  of  evolving  any  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  rendered  sen- 
sible either  by  the  shock  or  by  the  decomposition  of  water ;  but  that  if  the 
water  used  as  a  liquid  conductor  hold  in  combination  oxygen  or  acid,  then  oxy- 
dation of  the  zinc  takes  place,  and  electricity  is  sensibly  evolved.  In  fine,  he 
concluded  that  the  power  of  die  pile  appeared  to  be,  in  great  measure,  propor- 
tional to  the  power  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  to  oxydate  the  zinc.f 

He  inferred  from  these  results  that  although  the  exact  mode  of  operation 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  the  oxydation  of  the  zinc  in  the  pile,  and  the  chem- 
ical changes  connected  with  it,  were  somehow  the  cause  of  its  electrical  effects. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  liquid  solution  capable  of  conducting  the  electric  cur- 
rent between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  Voltaic  pile,  but  not  capable 
of  producing  any  chemical  action  on  its  metallic  elements,  would,  when  used 
between  its  plates,  evolve  electricity,  Davy  constructed  a  pile  in  which  the  li- 
quid was  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  strontia.  When  the  current  from  an  active 
pile  was  transmitted  through  the  Hqiud,  the  shock  was  as  sensible  as  if  the 
•  Nicholson'i  Journal,  toI  !t.,  p.  519.  t  Nidiobon'fl  JovnuO,  vol.  ir,,  p.  337. 
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commmiicatioQ  had  been  made  through  water ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  solu- 
tions of  the  sulphurets  were  incapable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc.  If, 
therefore,  chemical  action  on  the  zinc  be  a  necessary  condition  to  ensure  the 
activity  of  the  pile,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  inactive.  Twenty-five  pairs 
of  silver  and  zinc  plates,  erected  with  cloths  moistened  in  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  strontia,  produced  no  sensible  action,  though  the  moment  the  sides  of  the 
pile  were  moistened  with  nitrous  acid,  the  ends  gave  shocks  as  powerful  as 
those  of  a  similar  pile  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  next  qfuestion  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  was,  whether  the  chem- 
ical action  which  takes  place  between  the  liquid  and  the  plates  of  the  pile  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  manifested  when  water  is  decomposed  by 
its  extreme  wires ;  that  is,  whether,  when  the  oxygen  is  freed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  zmc,  the  remaining  constituent  of  the  solution  decomposed  is  also  liberated  at 
the  surface  of  the  zinc,  as  in  ordinary  oxydation ;  or  is  transmitted  invisibly  through 
the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  silver,  and  there  deposited,  or  otherwise  liberated, 
as  in  the  decomposition  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires.  An  arrange- 
ment of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  in  the  form  of  the  couronne  des  tasses,  was 
formed,  and  charged  with  spring  water.  The  general  result  of  these  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  zinc  was  manifested  not  at  the 
zinc,  but  at  the  silver  surface ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  action  in  the  cells  is 
similar  to  the  decomposition  of  water  at  the  extreme  wires  of  the  pile.  The 
phenomena  were,  however,  rendered  less  decisive  of  the  question  by  the  mod- 
ifications produced  by  the  azote  of  the  common  air  combined  with  the  water, 
and  also  by  saline  matter  which  it  held  in  solution,  effects  which  were  then 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  inventor  of  the  pile  maintained  that,  among  the  metals,  those  which 
held  the  extreme  places  in  the  scale  of  electro-motive  power  were  silver  and 
zinc ;  and  that,  consequently,  these  metals,  paired  in  a  pile,  would  be  more 
powerful,  cat^rfs  paribus,  than  any  other.  But  as  he  also  showed  that  pure 
charcoal  was  a  good  conductor  of  the  electric  current,  and  that  the  electro- 
motive virtue  depended  on  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments, it  was  consistent  with  analogy  that  charcoal,  combined  with  another 
substance  of  different  conducting  power,  would  produce  Voltaic  action.  Dr. 
Wells  accordingly  showed  that  a  combination  of  charcoal  and  zinc  produced 
sensible  convulsions  in  the  frog ;  and  Davy,  adopting  this  principle,  constructed 
a  couronne  des  tosses,  consisting  of  a  series  of  eight  glasses,  with  small  pieces 
of  well-burned  charcoal  connected  with  zinc  by  pieces  of  silver  wire,  using  a 
solution  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  as  the  liquid  conductor.  This  series  gave 
sensible  shocks,  and  rapidly  decomposed  water.  Compared  with  an  equal  and 
similar  series  of  silver  and  zinc,  its  effects  were  much  stronger.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  charcoal  and  zinc  formed  a  combination  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  of  the  metals. 

Volta  was  understood  to  refer  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments of  the  pile  to  the  difference  of  their  powers  as  conductors  of  electricity. 
The  experiments  of  Davy  induced  him  to  connect  the  electro-motive  power 
with  the  amount  of  chemical  action  on  the  more  oxydable  metal.  These  two 
principles  might,  nevertheless,  be  compatible,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
oxydation  was  dependent  on,  and  proportional  to,  the  difference  of  conducting 
power  of  the  metals.  To  test  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  construct  a  pile 
with  metals  of  nearly  equal  conducting  power.  With  this  view,  Davy  con- 
structed a  pile  with  gold  and  silver  plates,  these  metals  being  supposed  to  dif- 
fer very  liitle  in  their  power  of  conducting  electricity,  interposing  disks  of  cloth 
moistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Voltaic  action  was  produced.  A  similar 
pile,  formed  of  plates  of  silver  and  copper,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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acted  powerfully.     The  conducting  powers  of  these  several  metals  were  then 
considered  as  nearly  equal.* 

In  considering  the  various  arrangements  and  combinations  in  which  Voltaic 
action  had  been  manifested,  Davy  observed,  as  a  common  character,  that,  in 
every  case,  one  of  the  two  metallic  elements  was  oxydated,  and  the  other  not. 
Did  the  production  of  the  electric  current,  then,  depend  merely  on  the  pres- 
ence of  two  metallic  surfaces,  one  undergoing  oi^dation,  separated  by  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity  ?  and,  if  so,  might  not  a  Voltaic  arrangement  be  made  by 
one  metal  only,  if  its  opposite  surfaces  were  placed  in  contact  with  two  differ- 
ent liquids,  one  of  which  would  oxydate  it,  and  the  other  transmit  electricity 
without  producing  oxydation  ?  To  reduce  this  to  the  test  of  experiment  with 
a  single  metallic  plate  would  have  been  easy ;  but  in  constituting  a  series  oT 
pile,  the  two  liquids,  the  oxydating  and  the  non-oxydating,  must  be  in  contact, 
and  subject  to  intermixture.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  different  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  witli  more  or  less  success ;  but  the  most  convenient  and 
effectual  method  of  attaining  the  desired  end  was  suggested  to  Davy  by  Count 
Rumford.  Let  an  oblong  trough  be  formed,  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
Cruickshank,  as  a  substitute  for  the  pile  ;  and  let  grooves  be  made  in  it  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  plates,  by  which  the  trough  may  be 
divided  into  a  series  of  water-tight  cells.  Let  plates  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  apparatus  is  to  be  constructed  be  made  to  fit  these  grooves;' and  let  as 
many  plates  of  glass  or  other  non-conducting  material,  of  the  same  form  and 
magnitude,  be  provided.  Lot  the  metallic  plates  be  inserted  in  alternate 
grooves  of  the  trough,  and  the  glass  plates  in  the  intermediate  grooves,  so  as 
to  divide  the  trough  into  a  succession  of  separate  cells,  each  cell  having  on 
one  side  metal,  and  on  the  other  glass.  Let  such  an  arrangement  be  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1,  where  the  metallic  plates  are  represented  at  M,  the  interme- 

Pig.  1. 


diate  plates  being  glass.  Let  the  alternate  cells  O  be  filled  with  the  oxyda- 
ting liquid,  and  the  intermediate  cells  L  with  the  liquid  which  conducts 
without  oxydating.  Let  slips  of  moistened  cloth  be  hung  over  the  edge  of 
each  of  the  glass  tubes,  so  that  its  ends  shall  dip  into  the  liquids  in  the  ad- 
jacent cells.  This  cloth,  or  rather  the  liquid  it  imbibes,  will  conduct  the  elec- 
tric current  from  cell  to  cell,  without  permitting  the  intermixture  of  the  liquids. 

In  the  first  arrangements  made  on  this  principle,  the  most  oxydable  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  tin,  and  some  others,  were  tried.  The  oxydating  liquid  0  was 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  L  was  water.  In  a  combination  consisting  of 
twenty  plates  of  metal,  sensible  but  weak  effects  were  produced  on  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  water  was  decomposed  slowly  by  wires  from  the  extremities. 
The  wire  from  the  end  toward  which  the  oxydating  surfaces  were  directed 
evolved  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oxygen. 

To  determine  whether  the  evolution  of  the  electric  current  was  dependant 
on  the  production  of  oxydation,  or  would  attend  other  chemical  effects  produci'  i 
ble  by  the  action  of  substances  in  solution  upon  metal,  the  oxydating  liquid  ' 
was  now  replaced  by  solutions  of  the  sulphurets,  and  metallic  plates  were  se- 
lected on  which  these  solutions  would  exert  a  chemical  action.     Silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  were  tried  in  this  way.     Solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash  was  used  in 

•  The  reliitire  condacting  power  of  the  metala  has  not  even  yet  been  satisfactorily  ertabliAei 
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tbe  cells  O,  and  pnre  water  in  L.  A  series  of  eight  metallic  plates  produced 
sensible  effects.  Copper  was  the  most  active  of  Uie  metals  tried,  and  lead  the 
least  80.  In  these  cases,  the  terminal  wires  produced,  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  mre  from  which  hydrogen  was  evolyed  being 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  end  of  the  series  to  which  the  surfaces  of 
the  metal  not  chemically  acted  on  were  presented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  direction  of  the  electric  current 
relatively  to  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  plates  was  the  reverse  of  the  former. 
When  oxydation  was  produced,  the  oxydating  sides  of  the  plates  looked  toward 
the  negative  end  of  the  series.  Comparing  these  two  effects,  Davy  was  led 
by  analogy  to  suspect  that  if  the  cells  O  were  filled  with  an  oxydating  solu- 
tion, while  the  cells  L  were  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret,  or  any  other 
which  would  produce  a  like  chemical  action,  the  combined  effect  of  the  cur* 
rents  proceeding  from  the  two  distinct  chemical  processes  would  be  obtained. 
This  was  accordingly  tried,  and  the  results  were  as  foreseen.  The  acid  solu- 
tion was  placed  in  the  cells  O,  and  the  sulphuret  in  the  cells  L.  A  series, 
consisting  of  three  plates  of  copper  or  silver,  arranged  in  this  way,  produced 
sensible  effects ;  and  twelve  or  thirteen  decomposed  water  rapidly.  The 
oxydating  sides  of  the  metal  looked  to  the  negative  end  of  the  series. 

As  it  appeared  from  former  experiments  the  charcoal  possessed,  as  a  Voltaic 
agent,  the  same  properties  as  the  metals,  the  next  step  in  this  course  of  ex- 
periments was  naturally  to  try  whether  a  Voltaic  arrangement  could  not  be 
constructed  without  any  metallic  element,  by  substituting  charcoal  for  the  me- 
tallic plates  in  the  series  above  described.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  in  the  form  of  the  couronne  des  tosses.  Pieces  of  charcoal, 
made  from  very  dense  wood,  were  formed  into  arcs ;  and  the  liquids  O'  and  L 
were  arranged  in  alternate  glasses,  as  represented  in  fig.  2.    The  charcoal 


arcs  C  were  placed  so  as  to  have  one  end  immersed  in  each  liquid,  the  inter- 
mediate glasses  being  connected  by  slips  of  bibulous  paper  P.  When  the 
liquid  O  was  dilute  acid,  and  L  water,  a  series  consisting  of  twenty  pieces  of 
charcoal  gave  sensible  shocks,  and  decomposed  water.  This  arrangement 
also  acted,  and  with  increased  intensity,  when  the  liquid  O  was  sulphuric  acid, 
and  L  was  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash. 

The  connexion  of  chemical  change  with  the  production  of  electricity  in  the 
pile,  was  too  obvious  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  philosophers.  Pepys 
in  England,  and  MM.  Biot  and  Frederic  Cuvier  in  France,  investigated  the 
effect  produced  by  the  pile  on  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  placed.  The 
former  placed  the  pile  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  found  that  in  the 
course  of  a  night  200  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had  been  absorbed.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  azote  the  pile  had  no  action.  MM.  Biot  and  Cuvier  also  observed 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  inferred  from  their  experiments  that 
"  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  evolution  of  electricity  in  the  pile  was  pro- 
duced by  oxydation,  the  share  which  this  had  in  producing  the  effects  of  the 
instrument  bore  no  comparison  with  that  which  was  due  to  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  the  extremity  of  the  series  being  in  communication  with  the  ground." 

Dr.  WoUaston  and  Gautherot,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduced  the  principle 
advanced  by  Fabroni  and  Crdve.     Wollaston  maintained  that  chemical  action 
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was  not  only  the  source  of  the  electricity  of  the  pfle,  but  also  of  the  commoQ 
electrical  machine.  He  showed  that  by  conveying  the  electricity  of  the  ma- 
chine to  gold  wires  terminated  in  extremely  fine  points  the  decomposition  of 
water  could  be  effected,  and  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  same  as  when  the 
decomposition  was  effected  by  Voltaic  wires.  He  maintained  that  the  friction 
of  the  rubber  was  attended  with  ozydation,  and  showed  that  the  machine  was 
ineffective  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas  in  which  chem- 
ical action  was  not  produced. 

If  an  oblong  sUp  of  wet  paper  have  its  extremities  in  contact  with  the  poles 
of  a  Voltaic  pile,  each  half  of  the  slip  will  be  electrified ;  that  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  positive  pole  will  be  positively  electrified,  and  that  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  negative  pole  will  be  negatively  electrified.  If  it  be  removed 
from  contact  with  the  pile  by  a  rod  of  glass,  or  other  non-conductor,  its  electrie 
state  will  continue.  This  means  of  producing  electrical  polarity  was  observed 
by  Volta,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Erhman. 

This  fact  suggested  to  Ritter  the  idea  of  his  secondary  pile,  which  consisted 
of  a  series  of  disks  of  a  single  metal  alternated  with  clotn  or  card,  moistened 
in  a  liquid  by  which  the  metal  would  not  be  affected  chemically.  If  such  a 
pile  have  its  extremities  put  in  connexion  by  conducting  substances  with  the 
poles  of  an  insulated  Voltaic  pile,  it  will  receive  a  charge  of  electricity  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  band  of  wet  paper,  one  half  taking  a  positive  and  the 
other  a  negative  charge ;  and  after  its  connexion  with  the  primary  pile  has 
been  broken,  it  will  retain  the  charge  it  has  thus  received.  The  secondary 
pile,  while  it  retains  its  charge,  produces  the  same  physiological  and  chemical 
effects  as. the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

The  polarity  which  the  band  of  wet  paper  and  the  secondary  pile  acquire 
by  their  temporary  contact  with  the  ends  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  their  imperfect  conducting  power.  The  electricity  of  each  species 
appears  to  force  its  way  through  the  imperfect  conductor  till  the  two  opposite 
currents  meet  in  the  centre. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  piles,  it  was  known  that  a  piece 
of  metaUic  wire,  the  ends  of  which  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles 
of  a  Voltaic  pile,  does  not  instantly  recover  its  natural  state  when  its  contact 
with  the  pile  is  broken. 

From  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  others,  it  appeared  that  if  a  communica- 
tion was  made  between  the  poles  of  an  insulated  pile  and  two  glasses  of  water, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  one  would  be  charged  with  positive,  and  the  other 
with  negative  electricity,  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  two  portions  of  water 
would  evolve  oxygen  gas  at  one  point,  and  hydrogen  at  the  other.  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  connexion  of  the  glasses  with  the  pile  be  suddenly 
broken,  the  action  of  the  wire  will  nevertheless  continue  for  some  time,  but  its 
effects  will  be  reversed ;  the  point  which  before  disengaged  hydrogen  will 
now  disengage  oxygen,  and  vice  versa.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  sudden 
suspension  of  the  action  of  the  pile  has  the  effect  of  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the  wire.* 

The  continuance  of  the  electric  state  of  a  wire  which  had  been  used  to  con- 
nect the  poles  of  a  pile  after  its  separation  from  the  pile  was  also  demonstrated 
by  Oersted,  who  showed  its  effect  on  the  organs  of  a  frog.f  The  same  effect 
was  produced  by  a  wire  through  wliich  the  current  of  a  powerful  electrical 
nuichine  had  been  transmitted. 

From  the  chemical  effects  of  the  pile,  Davy  turned  his  attention  to  its  calor- 
ific powers.     The  means  of  experimental  investigation  placed  at  his  disposal 


*  Hifltoire  de  Oalraniam  de  Bae,  torn.  iiL,  p.  341. 
t  Joani.  de  Opim.  de  yaii-Mon%  Na  tr.,  p.  68. 
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were  enlarged  by  the  apparatus  of .  tbe  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
!  which  was  now  under  his  direction.  The  Voltaic  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  series  of  150  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  a  series 
of  50  pairs  of  zinc  and  silver  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  plates  were 
cemented  into  four  troughs  of  wood,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Cruickshank.  Another  apparatus  was  provided,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
twenty  pairs  of  thirteen-inch  plates  of  zinc  and  copper* 

With  the  batteries  of  the  smaller  plates  he  repeated  some  of  the  experiments 
on  the  production  of  the  spark,  and  the  combustion  of  the  metals  which  had 
already  been  made.  When  the  poles  consisted  of  two  knobs  of  brass,  the 
spark  which  attended  the  discharge  was  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  apparent  diameter.  Between  pieces  of  charcoal  it  had  a  vivid 
whiteness,  and  the  charcoal  remained  red-hot  for  some  time  after  the  contact 
was  broken,  and  threw  off  bright  coruscations.  The  current  passing  through 
steel  wire  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rendered  it  white-hot,  and  caused  it 
to  bum  with  great  splendor.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  were 
also  burnt.     Platinum  in  thin  slips  was  rendered  white-hot  and  fused. 

Fourcroy,  YauqueAn,  and  Th^nard,  had  invesUga:ted  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  enlarging  the  plates  of  a  battery,  and  by  increasing  their  number. 
They  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  the  apparatus  to  heat  and  ignite  metallic 
substances  was  augmented  by  enlarging  the  plates,  without  increasing  their 
number ;  but  that  no  increase  of  power  to  decompose  water,  or  to  produce  the 
shock,  ensued.  The  calorific  power,  therefore,  appeared  to  depend,  (Uteris  pa- 
fibuSj  on  the  magnitude  of  the  plates,  while  the  chemical  and  physiological 
power  depended  on  their  number. 

The  battery  of  thirteen-inch  plates  was  tried  successively  with  pure  water, 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  water  its  effects  were 
feeble,  with  the  solution  of  salt  they  were  much  more  considerable,  and  were 
still  more  energetic  with  nitric  acid.  With  the  last,  three  inches  of  iron  wire, 
Y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  rendered  white  hot,  and  two  inches  of  the 
same  wire  were  fused.  The  action  of  the  water,  feeble  as  it  was,  was  as- 
cribed to  the  air  and  saline  matter  it  held  in  solution  ;  and  it  was  judged  from 
analogy  that  water  perfectly  purged  of  air  and  free  from  aU  saline  substances, 
would  h^ve  no  Voltaic  action.  A  pile  of  thirty-six  pairs  of  five-inch  plates 
lost  its  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  azote  and  hydrogen  in  about  two  days ; 
and  its  power  was  constantly  restored  by  common  air,  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense by  oxygen  gas. 

When  two  pieces  of  well-burnt  charcoal,  or  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  a  me- 
tallic wire,  are  connected  with  the  apparatus  and  immersed  in  water,  on  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  gas  was  abundantly  evolved,  and  the  points  of  the  charcoal 
appeared  red  hot  for  some  time  after  the  contact  was  made.  Sparks  were  also 
produced  by  means  of  charcoal  points  immersed  in  concentrated  nitre  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  When  two  charcoal  points  acted  in  Water,  the  gaseous  products 
consisted  of  one  eighth  carbonic  acid,  one  eighth  oxygen,  and  one  eighth  in- 
flammable gas,  apparently  hydrogen.  The  gases  produced  by  a  similar  process 
from  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  were  also  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  In  all  these  cases  it  appeared  that  the  gases  proceeded 
chiefly  frojn  the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  several  solutions. 

The  effects  of  the  ignition  of  charooal  in  muriatic  acid  confined  over  mer- 
cury, were  next  tried.  The  eharcoal  being  kept  white  hot  for  nearly  two  hours, 
the  gas  was  very  little  reduced  in  volume,  and  the  charcoal  was  not  sensibly 
consumed.  When  the  gas  was  examined,  three  fourths  of  it  were  absorbed  by 
water,  and  the  remainder  was  inflammable.* 

*  Dvrfu  Wcftka,  voL  iL,  p.  214.    London,  1839. 


Of  the  theories  proposed  at  this  early  period  of  the  experimental  inquiry  to 
explain  chemieal.  decomposition  by  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  that  of  Grotthus  was 
the  earliest  and  most  plausible.  To  simplify  the  view  of  this  theory,  we  shall 
take  as  an  example  of  its  application  the  decomposition  of  water.  Each  mo- 
lecule of  water  being  composed  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  and  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  their  natural  electricities  are  in  equilibrium  when  not  exposed  to  any 
disturbing  force,  each  possessing  equal  quantities  of  the  positive  and  negative 
fluids.  The  electricity  of  the  positive  wire  acting  by  Induction  on  the  natural 
electricities  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of  water,  attracts  the  negative  and  re- 
pels the  positive  fluid.  It  is  further  assumed  in  this  theory,  that  oxygen  has  a 
natural  attraction  for  negative,  and  hydrogen  for  positive  electricity  ;  therefore 
the  positive  wire  in  attracting  the  negative  fluid  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of 
water,  and  repelling  its  positive  fluid,  attracts  its  constituent  molecule  of  oxy- 
gen, and  repels  its  molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  particle  of  water^  therefore, 
places  itself  with  its  oxygen  next  the  positive  wire,  and  its  hydrogen  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  positive  electricity  of  the  first  particle  of  water  thus  accu- 
mulated on  its  hydrogen  molecule,  produces  the  same  action  on  the  succeeding 
molecule  of  water  as  the  wire  did  upon  the  first  molecule  ;  and  a  sioiilar  ar- 
rangement of  the  second  molecule  of  water  is  eflfected.  This  second  molecule 
acts  in  like  manner  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  All  the  particles  of  water  between 
the  positive  and  negative  wires  thus  assume  a  polar  arrangement,  and  have 
their  natural  electricities  decomposed ;  the  negative  poles  and  oxygen  molecules 
looking  toward  the  positive  wire,  and  the  positive  poles  and  hydrogen  mole- 
cules looking  toward  the  negative  wire.  '  The  attraction  of  the  positive  wire 
now  separates  the  oxygen  molecule  of  the  contiguous  particle  of  water  from 
its  hydrogen  molecule,  neutralizes  its  negative  electricity,  and  either  dismisses 
it  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  combines  with  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  af- 
finity of  the  metal  of  the  wire  for  oxygen.  The  hydrogen  molecule  thus  liber- 
ated eflects  in  like  manner  the  decomposition  of  the  second  particle  of  water, 
.combining  with  its  oxygen,  and  thus  again  forming  water  and  dismissing  its 
hydrogen.  The  latter  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  next  particle  of  water, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  are  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  fluid,  untiUthe  process  reaches  the  particle  of  wa- 
ter contiguous  to  the  negative  wire,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  there  disen- 
gaged gives  up  its  positive  electricity,  by  which  an  equal  portion  of  negative  ( 
electricity  proceeding  from  the  wire  is  neutralized,  and  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  It  is  equally  compatible  with  this  theory  to 
suppose  the  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  to  commence  at  the 
negative  and  terminate  at  the  positive  wire,  or  to  commence  simultaneously  at 
both,  and  terminate  at  any  intermediate  point  by  the  union  of  the  last  molecule 
of  oxygen  disengaged  in  the  one  series  with  the  last  molecule  of  hydrogen 
disengaged  in  the  other. 

Grotthus  illustrated  this  ingenious  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  supposed 
phenomena  with  the  mechanical  eflfects  produced  when  a  number  of  elastic 
balls — ^ivory  balls  for  example — ^being  suspended  so  that  their  centres  shall  be  in 
the  same  straight  line,  and  their  suifaces  mutually  touch,  either  of  the  extreme 
balls  of  the  series  being  raised  and  let  fall  against  the  adjacent  one,  the  effect 
is  propagated  through  the  series,  and  the  last  ball  alone  recoils  in  consequence 
of  the  impact ;  and  although  the  action  and  reaction  are  suffered  by  each  ball 
of  the  series,  and  each  is  instrumental  in  transmitting  the  eflfect,  no  visible 
change  takes  place  in  any  ball  except  the  last,  and  the  eflfect  is  continued  by 
the  alternate  action  of  the  extreme  balls  until  the  motion  is  gradually  stopped 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  other  external  causes. 

The  experiments  of  Davy,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  only 
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the  prelude  to  a  brilliant  series  of  discoveries,  the  commencement  of  which 
burst  upon  the  scientific  world  in  his  Bakerian  Lecture  for  the  year  1806.  As 
soon  as  the  spendid  results  detailed  in  that  paper  became  known  in  France, 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  rising  superior  to  the  feelings  of  national  ani- 
mosity which  at  that  tiitie  unhappily  prevailed,  unanimously  conferred  upon  its 
distinguished  author  the  prize  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon  for  the 
best  experimenta  on  Voltaic  electricity.* 

The  genius,  address,  and  perseverance  of  him  whose  vocation  is  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  always  confined  to  the  grateful  labor  of  devel- 
oping truths.  The  extirpation  of  error  is  a  task  which,  while  it  demands  the 
exercise  of  equally  exalted  powers,  is  never  rewarded  by  that  eclat  which  sur- 
rounds the  discovery  of  natural  harmonies  before  unobserved  and  unsuspected. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  researches  now  referred  to,  Davy  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  from  his  path  certain  difficulties,  and,  as  he  rightly  con- 
ceived, errors,  by  which  his  progress  was  obstructed. 

When  the  decomposing  powers  of  the  pile  were  first  exhibited,  the'  excite- 
ment attending  a  discovery  so  unlooked  for  prevented  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments from  receiving  all  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  the 
circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  Voltaic  wires  were 
submitted  to  closer  examination,  it  was  found  that  indications  of  the  presence 
of  an  acid  always  existed  at  the  pole  where  oxygen  was  evolved,  and  those  of 
an  alkali  at  the  other  pole.  In  cases  where  the  water  submitted  to  decomposi- 
tion might  be  supposed  to  hold  saline  matter  in  solution,  such  effects  would 
create  no  surprise ;  but  they  were  unequivocally  manifested  when  the  water 
used  was  distilled,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  think  it  chemically 
pure.  Mr.  Cruickshank  explained  this,  by  supposing  the  acid  to  be  nitrous 
acid,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  azote  of  the  common  air  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  with  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  wire  ;  and  the 
alkali  to  be  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  same  principle 
with  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative  wire.  Desormes  maintained  that 
the  acid  was  muriatic  ;  and  Brugnatelli  that  it  was  an  acid  sui  generis,  produ- 
ced by  the  combination  of  positive  electricity  with  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water,  and  called  it  electric  acid*  Some  maintained  that  the  constituents  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  came  over  from  the  liquid  used  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus  in  some 
undiscovered  manner  along  the  wires,  and  was  thus  deposited  in  the  water ; 
and  others  held  that  it  was  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  water  by  Vol- 
taic action.     An  article  was  published  in  the  *$  Philosophical  Magazine,"  f  by 


*  It  Ib  stated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Davy  by  Dr.  Paria  (p.  168)»  that  the  prize  given  to  Davy  was  the 
arntual  medal,  worth  3,000  franca,  which  waa  deaignecl  aa  a  reward  for  the  best  experimenta  in  elec- 
tricitv  which  ahonld  be  made  in  each  year.  The  aame  statement  is  made  in  a  note  by  the  editor  in 
the  fifth  volame  of  Davv's  Works  (p.  56),  edited  by  hia  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy :  "  The  minor  prize 
of  3,000  francs,  founded  by  Napoleon  when  first  consul,  for  the  most  important  result  in  electrical 
research  daring  each  year,  was  awarded  by  the  Institute  to  the  author  for  this  paper :  the  principal 
prize  of  60,000  fi-ancs,  of  which  the  preceding  was  only  the  interest,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  was  rather  due  to  him,  aa  it  was  proposed  to  be  ^ven  '  k  celui,  qui  par  ses  experiences  et 
sea  d^ooavertes,  fera  k  faire  k  Telectricite  et  an  galvanunne  nn  pas  comparable  a  cela  qu'ont  fait 
faire  ^  ces  acienoes  Franklin  et  Volta.'  Thus  the  writer  in  the  daarterly  Review  already  referred 
to  remarks,  '  It  was  only  questioned  by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  importance, 
whether  tbey  acted  with  strict  impartiality^  in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interest  only,  when  he 
appeared  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  toe  principal.'  *' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  wntera  on  electricity  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  Davy  the 
higher  prize :  "  Lea  grandea  dfecouvertes,"  saya  Becquerel  (tom.  i.,  p.  165),  **  dont  Davy  avait  en- 
richi  la  science  felectro-chemique.  le  placaient  bora  de  ligne  avec  les  autres  pbysiciens  qui  avaient 
paxtroura  la  mttne  carridre  depois  Volta ;  ausai,  I'Institat  Ini  d6cema-t-il  le  prix  de  60,000f.  qui  avait 
hxk  pronds  par  Napol6on  k  Tauteur  des  plus  grandes  dfeconvertes  en  felectricit^,  comparables  i  celle 
de  Volta  etde  Oalvani"  Whether  Davy  received  the  higher  or  the  lower  prize  (we  believe  it 
[  waa  the  lower),  it  ia  evident  that  the  French  scientific  aathontiea  now  think  he  waa  entitled  to  the 
former. 


t  VoL  Jan.,  p.  279. 
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a  Mr.  Peel,  of  Cambridge,  containing  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  which 
the  water  ^at  remained,  after  a  large  portion  had  been  decomposed  by  the  pile, 
yielded  on  evaporation  muriate  of  soda,  although  the  water  used  in  the  experi- 
ment had  been  distilled  with  every  precaution  necessary  to  free  it  from  impu- 
rities. On  inquiry  being  made  at  Cambridge,  no  person  corresponding  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  professed  author  could  be  found ;  and  the  state- 
ment was  concluded  to  be  a  mere  attempt  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  the 
scientific  world,  when  the  surprise  was  revived  by  the  publication  of  experi- 
ments actually  made  by  Professor  Pacchioni  f  of  Pisa,  in  which  the  same  re- 
sult was  attained  as  was  stated  in  the  pretended  Cambridge  experiment.  Syl- 
vester being  led  to  the  same  conclusion^  ascribed  the  supposed  effects,  in 
common  with  Pacchioni,  to  the  pxydation  of  hydrogen,  on  the  one  hand  in  a 
higher,  and  on  the  other  in  a  lower  degree  than  that  which  forms  water. 

Such  were  the  confusion  and  obscurity  in  which  the  community  of  science 
was  involved  on  the  subject  of  the  Voltaic  decomposition  of  water,  when  the 
question  was  taken  up  by  Davy.  In  common  with  others,  he  had  observed  at 
an  early  period  the  presence  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in  water  under  the  process 
of  decomposition ;  but  states,  that,  so  early  as  1800,  he  concluded  from  his  ex- 
periments that  the  acid  proceeded  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  he  employed,  and  that  the  alkali  arose  from  the  corrosion  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  the  experiment  was  conducted.  Similar  inferences  were 
made  by  the  Galvanic  Society  of  Paris,  by  MM.  Biot  and  Th^nard,  and  by  Dr. 
WoUaston  ;  the  last  of  whom  removed  one  of  the  sources  of  these  disturbing 
elements  by  the  happy  expedient  of  connecting  the  positive  and  negative  por- 
tions of  water  by  a  piece  of  well- washed  asbestos. 

The  investigation  now  undertaken  by  Davy  was  commenced  by  decompo- 
sing distilled  water  in  two  small  cups  of  agate,  P  N  (fig.  3),  connected  by  a 

Fig.  3. 


piece  of  white  transparent  amiai>thus,  A.  The  wires  of  the  Voltaic  battery  of 
160  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  were  connected  with  the  water,  the  positive  wire 
being  immersed  in  the  cup  P,  and  the  negative  wire  in  N.  After  the  process 
had  been  continued  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  water  in  the  cup  P  was  found  to 
redden  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper  was  affected  by  the  water  in  N.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  and  further  experiment  confirmed  the  indication,  that  acid 
was  present  in  th»  positive  water,  and  alkali  in  the  negative. 

t  VoL  xxii,  p.  179. 
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This  result,  after  all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  was  quite  unex- 
pected, and,  as  may  be  imagined,  gave  not  a  little  surprise  to  the  experimenter. 
Still  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  any  oi  the  speculations  of  Uie  genera- 
tion of  these  substances  in  the  water.  His  next  step  was  to  repeat  the  exper- 
iment with  glass  instead  of  agate  cups,  using  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
water,  and  exposing  them  for  the  same  time  to  the  action  of  the  same  battery. 
He  argued,  that  if  the  cause  lay  in  the  water,  the  effects  would  be  the  same  ; 
but  that  if  the  cups  had  any  share  in  producing  them,  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  different.  The  result  confirmed  his  anticipation.  The  alkali  was  pro- 
duced in  the  cup  N  in  quantity  twenty  times  as  great  as  with  the  agate  cups, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  acid.  The  experiments  were  then  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  the  agate  cups,  when  the  acid  and  alkali  reappeared  in  quanti- 
ties, which,  when  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment with  glass  cups,  left  no  doubt  that  the  agate  cups  themselves  had  been 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  acid,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
the  alkali  also.  Still  it  was  impossible  to  ascribe  the  effects  altogether  to  the 
material  of  the  cups ;  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  suspicion  ^t  the  water 
itself^  notwithstanding  its  careful  distillation,  must  have  held  more  or  less  alka- 
line matter  in  solution.  It  was  known  that  the  usual  tests  would  fail  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  alkaline  impurities  when  their  proportion  in  water  was 
under  a  certain  limit ;  and  the  New  river  water,  which  he  used,  contained  an- 
imal and  vegetable  impurities,  which  might  furnish  neutral  salts  capable  of  be« 
ing  carried  over  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

The  agate  cups  were  now  replaced  by  two  conical  cups  of  pure  gold  (fig.  4), 


each  containing  about  twenty-five  grains  of  vvater.  Distilled  water  in  these 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  battery  of  100  pairs  of  six-inch  plates.  In  ten 
minutes  indications  of  acid  and  alkali  were  formed  in  the  cups  D  and  N  re- 
spectively. The  process  was  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  acid  increased  in  the  cup  D.  The  same  increase  was  not, 
however,  observed  in  the  alkali  in  the  cup  N ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reached  its 
maximum  state  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  without  increase  afterward.  On 
heating  the  cup  N,  the  alkali  diminished,  but  could  not  be  altogether  dismissed. 

These  experiments  being  repeated  with  similar  results,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  source  of  the  acid  and  alkali  must  exist  in  the  water  itself,  and  must 
either  have  arisen  from  saline  matter  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  after 
distillation,  or  have  been  produced  by  the  azote,  which  exists  in  minute  por- 
tions in  all  water  exposed  to  the  air.  The  latter  supposition  would  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  circumstance  of  the  alkali  speedily  attaining  a  maximum, 
since  the  continued  absorption  of  azote  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  water  would 
be  stopped  when  the  latter  would  become  charged  with  hydrogen. 

The  former  supposition  was  adopted,  and  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
water  which  had  been  used  in  the  last  experiments  to  slow  redistillation.    A 
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quart  of  this  water  was  accordiDgly  evaporated  in  a  silver  still  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  140^,  and  a  saline  residuum  uxis  obtained  weighing  seven  tenths  of 
a  grain. 

The  gold  cups  were  now  again  filled  with  the  water  thus  purified,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  Voltaic  action.  After  two  hours  the  cup  N  failed  to  show  any 
alkaline  effect  on  turmeric  paper.  By  very  minute  observation,  its  effect  on 
the  more  delicate  test  of  litmus  was  perceivable ;  but  this  disappeared  by  the 
application  of  heat,  and  was,  therefore,  ascribed  to  ammonia  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  small  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  the  water  with  the 
nascent  hydrogen. 

Finally,  in  order  to  insulate  the  results  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  the  gold  cups  containing  the  purified  water  were  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  was  exhausted  until  the  gauge  stood 
at  half  an  inch.  Hydrogen  gas  was  then  introduced  under  the  receiver,  which, 
mixed  with  the  very  minute  portion  of  atmospheric  air  which  had  remained, 
was  again  withdrawn  by  the  pump.  Pure  hydrogen  gas  was  now  once  more 
introduced  around  the  cups,  which  being  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  were  suffered  to  remain  under  its  action  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  neither  of  the  portions  of  the  water  altered  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  tint  of  litmus. 

Thus  were  dispelled  the  speculations  on  the  power  of  electricity  to  generate 
new  principles  in  water ;  and  by  eliminating  the  disturbing  action  of  other 
causes,  the  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  upon  a  binary  compound  was  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  fitted  for  theoretical  investigation. 

If  chance  occasionally  deprives  the  philosopher  of  the  merit  of  discovery  by 
throwing  facts  under  his  feet,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  sagaci^ 
remains  in  the  due  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  effects  which  are  incidental 
to  his  experimental  researches  ;  to  seize  which  as  they  arise,  to  pursue  them 
through  their  consequences,  to  strip  them  of  the  Protean  disguises  which  they 
borrow  from  other  phenomena  with  which  they  become  related,  to  expand  them 
by  comparison  and  generalization  into  comprenensive  natural  laws,  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Never  was  this  felicitous 
instinct  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  mind  of  Davy.  No  effect,  however  mi- 
nute or  accidental  it  might  apparently  be,  presenting  itself  in  his  experiments, 
escaped  his  vigilance,  if  it  offered  the  least  clue  to  further  discovery.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  just  noticed,  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  Voltaic  wires  on  the  material  of  the  vessels  containing 
the  liquid,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  attention.  One  material 
after  another  was  put  aside  to  get  rid  of  this  effect ;  but  the  fact  was  not  over- 
looked or  forgotten.     It  proved  the  germ  of  a  vast  discovery. 

The  negative  wire  effected  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  glass  and  agate 
cups,  and  brought  a  portion  of  their  constituents  into  solution  in  the  water  con-  | 
tained  in  them.  Might  not  a  power,  which  thus  subdued  affinities  so  stubborn 
as  those  which  produce  the  aggregation  of  substances  so  insoluble  as  agate  and 
glass,  be  brought  to  bear  on  other  similar  bodies,  and  perchance  resolve  into 
their  components  substances  now  considered  simple  and  elementary  ?  As  a 
first  trial  of  the  decomposition  of  insoluble  or  difficultly-soluble  bodies,  cups 
were  formed  of  wax,  resin,  marble,  argillaceous  schist  from  Cornwall,  serpen- 
tine from  the  Lizard,  and  graywacke.  Being  filled  with  purified  water*  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  above  described,  decomposition  was  in  all 
cases  effected  and  saline  matter  evolved. 

Pursuing  this  investigation,  he  successively  decomposed  by  the  same  pro- 

*  By  purified  water  in  all  the  foHowmg  experimenti  is  to  be  nnderatood  water  rendered  cbfliu- 
callj  pore  by  the  proceases  above  deacribed. 
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cess  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  strontia,  fluate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  other  insoluble  salts,  and  in  each  case  obtained  the  acid  in  the  positive 
and  the  base  in  the  negative  cup.  Certain  mineral  substances,  such  as  basalt, 
zeolite,  and  vitreous  lava  from  ^tna,  were  examined ;  and  although  the  saline 
ingredients  in  some  cases  prevailed  in  extremely  minute  proportions,  their 
presence  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  manifested.  The  soluble  compounds, 
such  as  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  were 
easily  decomposed,  and  the  results  were  the  same. 

The  metallic  salts  deposited  their  metallic  elements  in  crystals  on  the  nega- 
tive wire,  round  which  the  oxide  was  also  deposited,  while  the  acid  was  col- 
lected in  the  positive  cup. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  first  and  least  important  of  the  consequences 
of  the  idea  of  extending  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  Voltaic  wire  cor- 
roded the  glass.  We  shall  dismiss  this  for  the  present,  to  consider  the  next 
series  of  experiments  in  these  researches,  but  shall  resume  the  subject. 

From  many  of  his  own  experiments,  and  some  described  by  Gautherot, 
Hisinger,  Berzelius,  and  Ritter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Voltaic  influence  was 
capable  not  only  of  decomposing  compound  bodies,  but  also  of  transferring,  or, 
if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  decanting  their  constituents  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  The  series  of  experiments  which  follows  next  in  order  in  these  re- 
searches was  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  limits  of  that  power,  and  the 
effects  attending  it  under  conditions  not  before  tried. 

When  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  was  insoluble,  it  was  formed  into  a 
cup,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  water  contained  in  it  was  exposed  to 
the  Voltaic  action.    Thu^  let  A,  fig.  5,  be  an  agate  cup,  and  S  a  cup  made  of 


Fig.  5. 


the  snbstance  to  be  submitted  to  Voltaic  action.  Let  them  each  be  filled  with 
purified  water,  and  connected  by  .asbestos.  If  A  be  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive and  S  with  the  negative  wire,  it  was  expected  that  ^ny  acid  constituent 
which  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed  would  pass  into  A,  which 
would  become  an  acid  solution,  and  appear  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
tests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  be  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  More,  any  alkali  which  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed 
was  expected  to  pass  into  A,  and  to  be  manifested  there  by  the  common  alka- 
line tests. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  his  method  was  tried,  the  cup  S  was  formed  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  cup  A  was  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  wire.  With  a  battery  of  100  pair  of  plates,  Xhe  water  in  A  was  in 
about  four  hours  converted  into  a  strong  solution  of  lime,  and  the  liquid  in  S 
was  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  "^en  the  cup  A  received  the  positive  and 
S  the  negative  wire,  the  efifects  were  reversed.  In  that  case,  the  water  in  A 
became  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  lime  was  found  in  S. 

Other  saline  cups  were  submitted  to  the  same  process  with  like  results  ;  the 
water  in  the  positive  cup  always  receiving  acid,  and  that  in  the  negative  cup 
alkali. 

Two  cups  of  glass  were  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  One  was 
filled  with  distilied  water,  and  the  other  with  a  saline  solution.    In  eveiy  case 
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the  salt  was  decomposed,  the  hase  passing  into  or  remaining  in  die  negatire, 
and  the  acid  in  the  positive  cup. 

The  time  required  for  these  transmissions  appeared  to  mcresse,  ceteris  pari- 
bus, as  the  space  through  which  the  decomposed  elements  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted increased. 

To  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  metallic  wires  proceeding  from  the 
Voltaic  battery  was  immediately  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  decompo- 
sitions, the  next  experiments  were  arranged  so  that  the  electric  current  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  solution  to  be  decomposed  through  liquid  conductors. 
For  this  purpose,  three  cups  (P,  I,  and  N,  fig.  6)  weie  provided ;  the  extreme 


ones  P  and  N  receiving  the  positive  and  negative  wires  from  the  battery,  and 
the  cup  I  connected  with  each  of  them  by  amianthus.  The  cups  P  and  N 
were  filled  with  purified  water,  and  the  solution  to  be  decomposed  was  put  into 
the  intermediate  cup  I.  In  every  case  the  acid  constituent  of  the  solution  was 
decanted  into  P,  and  the  alkaline  into  N.  Lest  the  amianthus  siphons  should 
have  any  mechanical  efifect  on  the  transference  of  the  solution  between  the 
cups,  the  cups  P  and  N  were  so  filled  that  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in  them 
were  above  that  of  the  solution  in  I. 

As  it  was  now  abundantly  apparent  that  the  elements  of  the  decomposed 
siibstance  were  drawn  from  cup  N  through  the  interstices  of  the  siphons,  it  was 
determined  to  try  how  far  this  decanting  power  could  be  carried  by  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  siphons,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  decomposed 
element  to  reach  its  destination  without  passing  through  an  intermediate  hquid. 
For  this  purpose,  the  three  cups  being  arranged  as  before,  two  of  them,  P  and 
I,  were  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  litmus ;  and 
the  negative  cup  N  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the 
energy  of  the  attraction  of  the  positive  wire  for  the  acid  constituent  of  the  salt 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  it  to  pass  from  N  to  P,  through  the  liquid  in 
I,  it  was  naturally  expected  that,  on  its  route,  its  {presence  in  I  would  be  rendered 
manifest  by  the  ususd  effect  of  reddening  the  litmus.  The  acid  passed  from 
N  to  P  through  I,  but  without  being  manifested  in  I  by  any  redness  of  the  so- 
lution. 

When  the  saline  solution  was  put  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  the  purified  water 
in  the  negative  cup  N,  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  turmeric,  the  alkali 
passed  in  like  manner  firom  P  to  N  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  color 
of  the  liquid  I. 

As  the  transmission  of  acid  or  alkali  by  means  of  the  electric  current  through 
water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  was  efifected  without  producing  any  sensible 
change  in  these  delicate  tests  of  their  presence,  it  was  conjectured  that,  while 
in  this  state  of  transition,  or  electrical  progression,  the  chemieal  elements  were 
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deprived  of  their  wonted  properties,  and  that  therefore  they  would  equally  pass 
through  solutions  of  substances  for  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
exhibit  a  strong  affinity,  that  affinity  being  rendered  dormant,  or  counteracted, 
by  the  predominating  influence  of  the  electrical  attraction.  To  reduce  this 
conjecture  to  the  test  of  experiment,  the  water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  in 
the  intermediate  cup  I  was  replaced  by  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  purified 
water  wasput  into  the  cup  P,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the 
cup  N.  The  sulphuric  acid,  attracted  by  the  positive  wire,  could  only  reach 
the  cup  P  by  passing  through  the  solution  of  ammonia.  With  a  battery  of  150 
pairs,  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  P  was  manifested  in  five  minutes  by  litmus 
paper.  In  half  an  hour,  the  solution  in  P  became  sour  to  the  taste,  and  pre- 
cipitated solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  Thus  the  sulphuric  acid  passed  through 
the  solution  of  ammonia  in  I  widiout  producing  upon  it  any  chemical  change. 
Solutions  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  were  successively  substituted,  with  similar 
results. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  were  successively  placed  in  the  cup  N, 
snd  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  made  to  pass  through  concentrated  alkaline 
menstrua  in  I  without  any  chemical  effects. 

The  neutral  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  anunonia,  and  magnesia  in  solution, 
were  successively  placed  in  tne  cup  P,  distilled  water  in  N,  and  sulphuric,  ni- 
tric, and  muriatic  acids,  successively  in  the  intermediate  cup  I.  The  alkaline 
elements  of  the  salts  were  thus  drawn  through  the  acids,  and  decanted  into  N, 
withoot  undergoing  any  change  themselves,  or  causing  any  change  in  the 
acids. 

StroBtia  and  baryta  passed  freely  by  a  similar  process  through  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids,  and  reciprocally  these  acids  passed  with  equal  facUity  through  so- 
lutions of  strontia  and  baryta.  The  uniformity  of  this  series  of  phenomena 
was,  however,  broken  when  it  was  attempted  to  transmit  the  same  alkalies 
through  sulphnnc  acid,  or  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  them.  A  new  order 
of  effects  was  here  evolved. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  waa  placed  in  the  cup  N,  distilled  water  in 
P,  and  a  soluticm  of  baryta  in  I.  The  sulphate  of  potash  was  decomposed  as 
before,  and  sulphuric  acid  passed  from  the  negative  cup  on  its  route  toward  the 
positive  wire ;  but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  the  intermediate  cup,  where  it 
was  seized  by  the  baryta  and  precipitated.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  acid  was  not  absolutely  complete ;  for  when 
the  process  was  continued  for  several  days,  traces  of  acid  were  found  in  the 
positive  cup.  When  a  solution  of  strontia  was  substituted  for  the  baryta  in  the 
intermediate  cup,  the  efiects  were  similar. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  put  in  the  positive  cup,  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
intermediate  cup  I,  and  water  in  the  negative  cup  N,  no  alkali  passed  to  the 
cup  N,  all  being  arrested  in  I,  whcore  the  sulphate  of  baryta  was  manifest,  and 
muriatic  acid  remained  in  the  cup  P. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  exception  to  the  transmission  of  the  elements 
of  bodies  through  menstrua  for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  includes  the  cases 
in  which  the  result  of  that  affinity  would  be  a|i  insoluble  compound.  The  sdl- 
phates  of  strontia  and  baryta  are  insoluble  in  water ;  and  sulphuric  aeid  cannot 
be  transmitted,  by  the  electric  current,  through  strontia  or  buyta,  nor  the  latter 
through  the  former. 

The  operation  of  these  principles  was  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing Qxpeiiment :  .The  cups  P  and  N  were  filled  with  solution  of  mnriataof 
soda,  and.  the  cup  I  with  solation  of  sulphate  of  silver.  The  cup  P  was  con- 
nected with  I  by  a  slip  of  .wet  turmeric  papfi^'t  ^d  the  cup  N  was  oonnected 
with  I  by  a  slip  of  wet  litmus  paper.    When  the  operation  of  the  battery  com- 
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menced,  the  presence  of  soda  in  a  free  state  was  manifested  in  the  cup  N,  and 
muriatic  acid  in  the  cup  P.  The  muriatic  acid  drawn  from  the  cup  N,  through 
the  litmus  paper,  was  seen  to  form  a  dense  precipitate  in  the  cup  I,  and  the 
soda  passing  through  the  turmeric  paper  from  the  cup  P  was  observed  in  the 
cup  I,  forming  a  more  difiiised  and  lighter  precipitate.  But  neither  the  acid  in 
passing  through  the  litmus  paper,  nor  the  alkali  in  passing  through  the  turmeric 
paper,  produced  any  change  in  the  color  of  these  tests. 

When  salts  having  metallic  oxides  as  bases  were  placed  in  the  cup  P,  acid 
solutions  being  put  in  I,  the  oxides  passed  through  the  acids  ;  but  their  prog- 
ress was  much  slower  than  that  of  the  alkalies.  When  a  solution  of  the  green 
sulphate  of  iron  was  placed  in  P,  and  muriatic  acid  in  I,  the  green  oxide  of 
iron  began  to  appear  in  about  ten  hours  on  the  amianthus  connecting  N  and  I ; 
and  it  took  three  days  to  collect  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  the  cup  N. 
The  results  were  similar  when  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  lead, 
and  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  were  placed  in  the  cup  P. 

The  transmission  of  the  constituents  of  salts  through  solutions  of  the  neutnl 
salts  was  next  tried,  and  the  results  were  what  was  anticipated.  Saline  aohi- 
tions  being  placed  in  N  and  I,  and  purified  water  in  P,  the  alkali  of  I  first 
began  to  pass  into  N  :  then  the  alkali  of  P,  after  passing  through  I,  reached 
N,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acid  of  I  passed  into  P.  Ultimately  the  two  acids 
were  collected  in  P,  and  the  two  alkalies  in  N.  As  an  example  of  this,  the 
cup  N  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  baryta,  the  cup  I  with  sul- 
phate of  potash,  and  the  cup  P  with  pure  water.  A  batteiy  of  150  pain 
brought  sulphuric  acid  in  five  minutes,  and  muriatic  acid  in  two  hours,  into  P. 

When  the  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  I  widi  mu- 
riate of  baryta,  and  N  with  distilled  water,  the  baryta  appeared  in  the  water  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  after  an  hour,  the  potash  became  sensible  in  it. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  in  P,  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  I,  and  water 
in  N,  the  potash  soon  appeared  in  the  water ;  but  the  baryta  was  arrested  in 
the  intermediate  cup  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  baryta  was  abun- 
dantly precipitated.  In  like  manner,  when  sulphate  of  silver  was  placed  in 
the  cup  I,  muriate  of  baryta  being  in  N,  and  water  in  P,  sulphuric  acid  alone 
passed  into  P,  and  a  precipitation  took  place  in  I. 

The  effects  of  the  electric  current  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  was  next  tried.  The  fresh  stalk  of  a  polyanthus-leaf  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  siphon  of  amianthus,  to  connect  the  two  cups  P  and  N  (fig.  7),  the 

Pig.?. 


cup  I  being  omitted.  The  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stroo- 
tia,  and  the  cup  N  with  purified  water.  The  water  soon  became  gjeen,  sad 
showed  the  presence  of  alkali ;  and  the  solution  in  the  cup  P  indicated  the 
presence  of  me  nitric  acid.    After  ten  minutes,  the  alkaline  nuuter  in  N  being 
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I  examlDed,  proved  to  be  potash  and  lime,  but  no  strontia  had  yet  arriired  in  the 
I  cup.  In  half  an  hour,  however,  strontia  appeared,  and  in  four  hours  was 
[  abuadant. 


f  A  piece  of  the  muscular  flesh  of  beef  was  used  in  like  manner  as  a  siphon 
^  connecting  the  two  cups,  P  containing  a  solution  of  muriate  of  baryta,  and  N 
I  distilied  water.  Soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  appeared  first  in  the  water,  and 
'  after  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  baryta  began  to  arrive.  Muriatic  acid  was 
I  abundantly  liberated  in  the  cup  P. 

'  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  expression  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
•  been  just  detailed  to  say,  that  hydrogen,  alkaline  matter,  metals,  and  certain 
I  metallic  oxides,  are  attracted  toward  the  negative,  and  repelled  from  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus ;  and  that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
]  affected  with  a  similar  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  contrary  direction. 

As  to  the  actual  process  by  which  the  transfer  of  the  element  decomposed 
takes  place,  either  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  in  the  solution  un- 
der decomposition,  or  through  the  intermediate  solution,  no  distinct  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  paper  now  noticed.  Davy  showed  that  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  repellent  and  attractive  energies,  are  conveyed  from  one  particle 
\  to  anotJm-  of  the  same  kindy  and  that  locomotion  (of  these  particles)  takes  place 
in  consequence.  He  considered  this  to  be  proved  by  many  facts.  Thus  when 
an  acid  was  drawn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  cup  through  an  alkaline 
solution  contained  in  the  intermediate  cup,  if  the  Voltaic  action  was  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended  before  the  transfer  of  aU  the  acid  in  the  negative  cup  had  been 
effected,  traces  of  acid  were  always  discoverable  in  the  intermediate  cup.  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  series  of  acid  molecules,  while  moving  between  the 
ends  of  the  amianthus  siphons  in  the  intermediate  cup,  do  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  alkali  ;  but  if  the  motion  be  for  a  moment  suspended,  com- 
bination instantly  takes  place.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  aj^ar  that 
any  supposition  of  transmission  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  is  compatible  with  the  phenomena. 

In  the  cases,  however,  of  the  decomposition  of  water  (where  the  whole  men- 
struum between  the  decomposing  wires  is  water),  and  of  solution  of  neutral 
salts  (wh^e  also  the  menstruum  is  altogether  composed  of  the  same  solution), 
he  admits  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  succession  of  decompositions  and  re- 
corapositions  throughout  me  fluid.  He  admits,  also,  that  the  impossibility  of 
transmitting  through  an  acid  or  alkali  any  element  which  forms  with  it  an  in- 
soluble compound,  although  the  transmission  is  perfect  when  the  compound  is 
soluble,  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  succession  of  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions taking  place  in  every  case.  He  maintains,  that  although  in  some  cases 
insoluble  substances  are  transmitted,  the  transmission  is  eflfected  in  a  manner 
totally  diflferent  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  more  general  case.  The 
insoluble  matter  was,  in  these  cases,  carried  over  mechanically,  either  through 
the  interstices  of  the  siphons,  or  by  means  of  ."  a  thin  stratum  of  pure  water, 
where  the  solution  had  been  decomposed  at  the  surface  by  carbonic  acid.** 

It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  observations  in  this  paper,  ''  on  the  mode 
of  decomposition  and  transition,"  that  the  mind  of  the  auuuir  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  any  opinion  satisfactory  to  himself  on  this  subject. 

By  the  experiments  of  Volta  it  had  been  shown  that  difierent  metals  brought 
into  contact  were  oppositely  electrified  after  separation.  Davy  found  that  an 
acid  and  a  metal  being  in  contact,  the  former  became  negative,  and  the  latter 
positive  ;  but  that  when  an  alkali  and  a  metal  were  in  contact,  the  electrical 
efiects  were  reversed.  As  a  general  fact  it  appeared,  .therefore,  that  positive 
electricity  has  a  tendency  to  pass  from  acids  to  metab,  and  from  metals  to  al- 
kalies, and  negative  electricity  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.     Different 
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bodies  were,  therefore,  regarded  bj  DaTy  as  having  with  relation  to  each  other 
specific  eleeirieal  energies.  Acids  have  a  negative  and  alkalies  a  positive  ener- 
gy, with  relation  to  metals  ;  while  metals  have  a  positive  energy  with  relation 
to  acids,  and  a  negative  energy  with  relation  to  alkalies. 

Yarions  experiments  of  a  delicate  kind  were  made  to  establish  this  general 
princij^e.  To  avoid  the  disturbing  effects  which  wonld  be  intiodnc^  by 
chemical  action,  the  substances  of  each  kind  selected  for  experimental  exami- 
nation were  in  ihe  solid  and  dry  form.  When  oxalic,  succinic,  benzoic,  or  bo- 
racic  acid,  perfectly  diy,  either  in  powder  or  crystals,  was  touched  iqKm  a 
large  surface  with  a  disk  of  copper,  zinc,  or  tin,  insulated,  the  metal  became 
positive,  and  the  acid  negative.     Phosphoric  acid  and  zinc  gave  a  like  leealt. 

Metallic  plates  being  brought  in  like  manner  in  contact  with  lime,  strontia, 
magnesia,  or  soda,  became  negative,  the  earths  being  positive.  The  attraction 
of  potash  for  water  was  too  strong  to  allow  that  alkali  to  be  submitted  to  trial. 
Sulphur  became  positive  afVer  contact  with  a  metallic  plate,  and  the  supposed 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  lead  was  removed  by  showing  that  the  sub- 
stance rubbed  against  newly  polished  lead  always  became  positive. 

All  these  facts  went  to  siqpport  the  position,  that  the  electrical  relation  of 
different  substances,  as  shown  by  mere  contact,  was  in  harmony  with  the  law 
according  to  which  electricity  was  developed  in  the  Toltaic  appanrtus,  and  wi^ 
the  pheiM>mena  of  decomposition.  To  complete  the  experimental  proof  of  this 
analogy,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  show  that  oxygen  has  a  negative  and 
hydrogen  a  positive  electrical  energy  in  relation  to  the  metals.  Not  being  able 
to  accomplish  this,  recourse  was  had  to  the  compounds  of  the^e  substances. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  used  in  the  Voltaic  arrangement  of  single 
metallic  j^ates,  plays  the  part  of  an  alkali.  To  support  by  a  like  analogy  the 
negative  character  of  oxygen,  he  showed  that  oxyranriatic  acid*  (chloime) 
was  more  powerfully  negative  in  relation  to  metal  than  muriatic  acid,  even  in  a 
higher  degree  of  concentration. 

He  assumed  as  a  principle  suggested  by  analogy  and  supported  by  experi- 
ment, that  ifoo  bodies  wkieh  have  eontrary  eUctrieal  energies  in  r^ation  to  a  third 
body  hate  tfmtrary  eleetrtcal  energies  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say, 
two  bodies,  A  and  B,  being  successively  brouglit  into  contact  with  a  third  C ; 
if  A  is  found  to  be  positive  after  separation  and  B  negative,  then  itfoUowathat 
if  A  and  B  be  brought  into  mutual  contact,  A  will  be  positive  after  separation  ; 
and  B  negative.    Lime  and  oxalic  acid  in  a  dry  and  solid  state,  the  former  > 
being  positive  and  the  latter  negative  in  relation  to  metals,  were  brought  into  | 
contact,  and  the  electricity  ooHeeled  after  repeated  contacts  by  a  condensing 
electrometer.    The  lime  was  found  to  be  positive  and  the  aeid  negative. 

Guided  by  the  analogies  suggested  by  •  such  facts,  Davy  maintained,  as  a 
general  princi]^e,  that  oxygen  and  aeid  substances  have  a  negative  electiical 
energy  in  relation  to  hydir^en  and  alkaline  substances ;  and  that  in  the  de- 
eompositions  and  changes  preseirted  by  Uie  effects  of  electricity,  the  diierent 
bodies  naturally  possessed' of  chemical  a&iities  appear  to  be  incapable  of  en-  | 
tering  into  combination  or  of  remaining  in  combination  by  virtue  of  these  | 
affinities  when  they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  electricity^  contrary  to  the  natnral 
relation  of  their  electrical  energies.    Thud  the  acids  in  the  positive  part  of  the 
circuit  separatoAremselves  from  the  alkalies,  oxygen  from  hydrogeii,  and  so  on;  * 
and  metals  on  the  negative  side  do  not  unite  widi  oxygen,  and  acids  do  not  re- 
main in  union  with  their  oxides  *,  and  in  diis  way  the  attractive  and  repeflant 
^agencies  seem  to  be  communicated  ftom  the  raeteUie  surfitces  (the  poles  of  the 
pUe)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  menstruimi. 


*  TUs  nAMnoe  WM  dwB  eappoaed  t»  be  a  ooBBpoond. 
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In  all  cases  in  wldch  bodies  combine  cbenicsUf,  they  are  found  to  bave 
contrary  electrical  energies.  Examples  are  muneroiis.  The  bpdies  in  the 
first  of  the  following  colomns  are  all  negative  with  respect  to  those  which  are 
opposite  to  them  in  the  second;  •— 


Oii^gen 
Oxygen 
Copper 


Zinc. 

SUver. 

Zinc. 


Gold 

Metals 

Acids 


Mercury. 
Sulphur. 
Alkalies. 


The  constituent  particles  of  each  of  these  substances  when  brought  into 
contact,  being  natnially  in  opposite  states  of  electricity,  will,  according  to  the 
common  laws  of  electricity,  attract  each  other.  If  they  be  soUd  bodies,  the 
force  of  aggregation  of  these  particles,^  which  constitutes  the  character  of  their 
solidity,  will  resist  their  separation ;  but  if  the  constituent  particles  be  free  to 
move  and  intermingle  among  each  other,  then  the  attraction  due  to  their  proper 
electricity  will  take  effect,  combination  will  ensue,  the  conditions  of  equilibri- 
um of  the  electrical  forces  will  be  satisfied,  and  all  signs  of  free  electricity 
will  cease. 

In  support  of  this  hjrpotheais  it  is  argued,  that  when,  by  artificial  means,  the 
elements  of  any  compound  are  invested  with  electricity  contrary  to  that  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  such  electricity  exerting  a  force  contrary  to  that 
which  prodnces  or  maintains,  or  tends  Ao  produce  or  maintain  their  combina- 
tion, that  combination,  if  it  exist,  is  dissolved,  and  if  it  tend  to  be  effected,  ia 
prevented. 

Thus  sine  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  the  strongest  natural  tendency  to 
cofflbtne  with  oxygen.  Let  it  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  its  ox- 
ydation  becomes  impossible,  because^  according  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  the  pos- 
itif  e  electricity  naturoUy  belonging  to  its  molecules  is  neutralized  by  the  nega- 
tive electrici^  artificially  imparted  to  it.  Again,  silver  ia  one  of  the  metals 
which  have  the  least  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  but  let  silver  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  it  oxydates  easily.  The  positive  electricity  sup- 
plied artificially  gives  increased  power  to  that  which  the  particles  possess,  so 
as  to  augment  their  attraction  for  the  negative  particles  of  the  oxygen. 

The  cases  of  bodies  which  have  contrary  electrical  energies,  either  in  rela- 
tion to  a  third  body  or  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  therefore  simple,  and  easily 
apprehended.  But  two  bodies  noay  have  electrical  energies  with  respect  to  a 
third,  the  same  in  itW,  but  unequal  in  degree.  Thus  all  acids  are  negative  in 
relation  to  netals,  but  any  two  of  them  will  be  unequally  so ;  and  in  Uke  nuui- 
ner  all  alkalies  are  positive,  but  unequally  positive  in  relation  to  metals.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  more  negative  than  muriatic  acid  in  relation  to  lead,  and  potash  is 
moTB  posiUve  than  soda  in  relation  to  tin.  Such  bodies  compared  with  each 
other  may  have  the  same  or  contrary  electrical  energies*  or  they  may  be  neur 
tr&l.  Sulphur  and  the  alkalies  are  positive  in  relation  to  the  metals,  but  their 
electrical  energies  with  respect  to  each  other  are  contrary. 

The  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  which  commonly  attends  the  restoration  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  two  bodies  strongly  charged  with  electricity  by 
artificial  means,  is  brought  by  Davy  in  further  support  of  his  theory.  It  is  well 
known  that  heat  and  light  also  result  from  intense  chemical  action.  When  the 
electric  current  passes  through  bodies,  the  electricity  being  then  incomparably 
more  feeUe  in  intensity  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  common  machine, 
heat  is  evolved  without  light,  and  the  degree  of  this  heat  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
augmented  a»  the  intensiqr  of  the  electricity  is  increased.  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  slow  chemical  combinations  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  without 
luminous  appearance. 

Heat,  by  producing  fusion,  and  liberating  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies 
from  their  natural  aggregation,  has  been  regarded  as  being  conducive  to  their 
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chemical  combinotioii.  In  the  theory  proposed  by  Davy  it  is,  moreover,  viewed 
as  being  otherwise  instrumental  in  giving  play  to  the  affinities.  That  heat  is 
one  of  Uie  means  of  exalting  the  electrical  energy  of  bodies,  is  apparent  from 
its  known  effects  on  glass  and  tourmaline.  But  in  the  experiments  now  noticed, 
more  distinct  and  specific  evidence  is  adduced  of  its  direct  electric  agency. 
A  plate  of  sulphur  was  placed  on  an  insulated  plate  of  copper,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bodies  being  gradually  elevated,  their  electrical  state  was  examined 
at  different  stages  of  the  experiment.  At  56^  the  electricity  was  scarcely 
sensible  to  a  condensing  electrometer;  at  100^  it  affected  the  gold  leaves 
without  the  condenser,  and  increased  in  a  still  higher  degree  as  &e  sulphur 
approached  its  point  of  fusion. 

Since  heat,  therefore,  increases  the  natural  electrical  energy  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  bodies,  it  gives  them,  according  to  the  theory  of  Davy, 
an  increased  tendency  to  combine  chemically,  if  those  energies  be  con- 
trary. 

Hence,  when  a  spark,  or  other  sufficient  source  of  heat,  is  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  renders  the  contiguous  molecules  of  oxy- 
gen more  strongly  negative,  and  those  of  hydrogen  more  strongly  positive.  In 
virtue  of  their  increased  mutual  attraction  they  combine,  and  in  combining  heat 
is  evolved,  which  affecting  other  contiguous  molecules  causes  further  combina- 
tion, and  so  on  until  the  combination  is  complete. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  combination  should  be  rapid,  heat  and  light 
intense,  and  the  compound  neutral  in  its  properties,  whenever  the  electrical 
energies  of  the  two  constituents  are  strong  and  perfectly  equal.  But  when 
they  are  very  unequal,  the  effects  would  be  less  vivid,  and  the  compound  would 
have  the  acid  or  alkaline  character,  according  as  the  energy  o£  the  negaiireor 
positive  constituent  is  in  excess. 

The  production  of  water  from  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  formation  of  the  metallic  salts,  ar^  adduced  as  examples  of  strong  and 
equal  energies.  Like  examples  are  afforded  by  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  severally,  when  touched  upon  a 
large  surface  by  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  gave  no  electrical  signs.  Subcar- 
bonate  of  soda  and  borax,  on  die  contrary,  gave  a  slight  negatived  charge,  and 
alum  and  superphosphate  of  lime  a  feeble  positive  charge. 

The  next  section  of  this  remarkable  paper  professes  to  explain  the  author's 
views  of  the  **  mode  of  action"  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  The  absence  of  that  p^- 
spicuous  sty4e  of  expression  which  so  generally  characterizes  bis  writings,  in 
this  case  justifies  the  supposition  that  his  own  perceptions  on  the  subject  of  the 
theory  he  proposes  were  not  at  the  time  very  clear  or  well  defined.  It  most 
be  recollected  that  Yolta  maintained  that  the  source  of  electricity  in  the  pile 
was  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  that  the  intervening  fluid  merely 
acted  the  part  of  a  conductor  to  carry  away,  in  a  continued  stream,  the  positive 
electricity  from  each  zinc  surface,  and  the  negative  electricity  from  each  cop- 
per surface.  Fabroni  and  Cr^ve,  and  afterwiu^  Wollaston  and  others,  main- 
tained that  the  source  of  the  electricity  was  the  chemical  action  between  the 
zinc  and  the  fluid,  and  that  the  intervening  copper  acted  as  a  conductor  to  carry 
away,  in  a  continued  stream,  the  positive  electricity  from  one  side  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  negative  electricity  from  the  other.  Davy  professed  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  hypotheses  by  admitting,  with  Yolta,  that  the  opposite  currents  were 
propagated  from  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper ;  but  that  the 
liquid  separating  the  pairs  of  plates  did  not,  and  eouU  not,  carry  forward  the 
currents,  as  Yolta  maintained,  by  their  conducting  power,  but  that  they  effected 
that  object  by  the  chemical  action  which  took  place  between  them  and  the 
zinc.     This  is  our  view  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Davy  in  the  paper  now  re- 
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I  ferred  to  ;  but,  as  has  beea  already  stated,  the  expressions  are  not  so, clear  as 

[  to  remore  all  doubt  of  his  exact  meaning. 

I  Davy  uses  the  term  "  electrical  energy**  apparently  to  express  the  same  phe- 
nomenon which  Yolta  called  "  electro-motiTe  action,"  and  which  had  been  also 
called  "  Voltaic  action."  This  term  denotes  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 
upon  the  two  metals  on  either  side  of  their  common  surface,  according. to  Vol- 
ta*8  theory  of  contact.  The  act  of  conveying  forward  through  the  series  in 
each  direction  the  electricity,  positive  and  negative,  thus  propagated  at  the 
common  surface,  is  called  by  Davy  the  "restoration  of  the  electrical  equilib- 
rium which  was  disturbed  by  the  electrical  energy  of  the  metals."  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  restoration  whatever  of  electrical  equilibrium  during  the 
action  of  the  pile.  The  electric  fluids  are  never  in  a  state  of  repose.  Two 
currents  run  in  uninterrupted  streams  in  opposite  directions.  When  therefore 
Davy  says  that  *' the  chemical  changes"  produced  by  the  liquid  interposed  be- 
tween the  metallic  elements  of  the  pile  are  "  the  causes  ^at  tend  to  restore 
die  equilibrium,"  he  must,  as  we  conceive,  be  understood  to  mean  that  these 
changes  are  **  the  causes  by  which  the  electric  currents  are  propagated  toward 
the  poles  of  the  pile." 

Having  premised  these  explanations,  let  us  now  consider  the  reasoning  and 
the  facts  on  which  this  theory  of  Davy  has  been  based.  He  denies  that  the 
liquid  elements  of  the  pile  can  act  as  an  ordinary  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
term  conductor  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  metals 
and  other  solid  conductors,  because,  with  regard  to  electricities  of  such  very 
k)w  intensity,  water  (as  ivell  as  liquids  in  general)  is  an  insulating  body.  Be<? 
sides,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  "  if  the  fluid  medium  were  a  sub- 
stance incapable  of  decomposition  (by  the  metallic  elements),  the  motion  of  the 
electricity  would  cease."  When  the  liquid  in  a  Voltaic  arrangement  of  zinc 
and  copper  is  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  decomposition  ensues.  The  oxy- 
gen and  muriatic  acid  pass  through  the  fluid  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc, 
transporting  or  transported  by  the  negative  current ;  and  the  hydrogen  and  soda 
pass  from  Ske  zinc  toward  the  copper,  transporting  or  transported  by  the  posi- 
tive carrent.  Whether  the  author  considered  that  the  transfer  of  the  electricity 
is  effected  by  the  locomotion  of  the  decomposed  elements  through  the  fluid,  or 
by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions,  in  which  there  is  no  motion 
of  translation  imparted  to  any  of  the  elements  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion, and  in  which  the  electricities  themselves  are  not  transferred  through  the 
fluid,  but  rendered  alternately  free  and  latent  as  the  successive  decompositions 
and  recompositions  are  effected,  does  not  appear  from  the  developments  con- 
tained in  this  paper. 

A  pile  of  twenty-four  pairs,  in  which  the  connecting  fluid  was  water  free 
from  air,  had  no  Voltaic  power.  To  determine  whether  another  liquid  with 
superior  conducting  power,  but  still  incapable  of  chemical  action,  would  be  af- 
fected, concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  tried.  No  permanent  current  was  pro- 
duced. Solutions  of  neutral  salts  render  the  pile  active  at  first ;  but  when,  by 
continued  decomposition,  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  zinc  becomes  acid, 
and  that  in  contact  with  the  copper  alkali,  the  action  ceases.  Dilute  acids 
being  themselves  easily  decomposed,  and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  dissolving  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  evolving  gases 
only  on  the  copper  side,  are  the  most  powerful  and  durable  fluid  elements  for 
a  pile.  All  these  facts  supply  converging  evidence  upon  the  position  that 
chemical  action  is  essential  to  me  vitality  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

Against  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  change  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
action  of  the  pile,  it  is  contended  that  in  a  combination  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  with  dilute  nitrous  acid,  the  side  of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  posi^ 
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tiye ;  but  in  a  Voltaic  combination  of  sine  water  and  dilate  nitrte  acid,  the  ride 
of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  negative.  The  chemical  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  zinc  being  in  both  cases  the  same,  it  is  argned  that  if  the  electric  cur- 
rents originated  at  the  common  surface  of  the  zinc  and  acid,  which  they  would 
do  if  chemical  change  were  their  primary  source,  the  direction  of  the  curreuts 
would  be  the  same,  instead  of  being  contrary  in  the  two  cases. 

As  a  further  argument  against  the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  Davy  main- 
tained  that  in  mere  cases  of  chemical  change,  electricity  is  never  exhibited ; 
and  endeavored  to  support  this  position  by  the  examples  of  iron  burned  in  oxy- 
gen, the  deflagration  of  nitre  and  charcoal,  the  combination  of  solid  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  other  chemical  actions.  Subsequent  investigation,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  this  principle  is  not  tenable,  and  that  chemical  change  is 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  electricity. 

With  Davy,  as  with  Franklin,  application  ever  trod  closely  on  the  heels  of 
discovery.  The  same  memoir  which  disclosed  the  brilliant  series  of  discor- 
eries  of  which  we  have  here  attempted  to  give  a  brief  analysis,  also  indicated 
the  vast  applications  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  in  the  further  investiga- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  arts  conducive  to  the  economy  of  life.  The 
detection  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  their  separation  from  them,  was  sufficiently  obvious.  A  piece  of 
muscular  fibre,  tlurough  which  the  electric  current  was  transmitted  for  five  days, 
was  rendered  dry  and  hard.  Potash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  inm, 
were  carried  from  it  by  the  negative  current ;  and  the  three  mineral  acids,  with 
phosphoric  acid,  passed  off  with  the  positive  current.  From  a  laurel  leaf  the 
negative  current  carried  green  coloring  matter,  resin,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  the 
positive  current  took  vegetable  prussic  acid.  Mint  gave  potash  and  lime  with 
the  negative,  and  an  acid  matter  with  the  positive  current.  The  fiesh  of  the 
living  hand,  carefully  washed  in  pure  water,  gave  a  mixture  of  muriadc,  sd* 
phuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  with  the  positive  current,  and  fixed  alkaline  mat- 
ter with  the  negative  current.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  acid  and  alkaline 
tastes  first  observed  by  Sulzer  given  by  metals  in  contact. 

By  converting  the  processes,  the  Voltaic  cmrents  may  be  made  the  means 
of  introducing  acids  and  alkaline  or  metallic  principles,  into  the  animal  and 
vegetable  system.  This  idea  haa  since  been  realised  in  medical  practice  by 
some  physicians. 

In  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  acids  and  alkalies  themselves  were 
not  decomposed.  The  history  of  scientific  discovery  affords  no  more  remark- 
able example  of  ^at  instinctive  foresight  which  enables  the  philosopher  to 
suspect  the  direction  in  which  truth  lies,  and  prompts  him  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  inquiry,  than  is  apparent  in  comparing  Davy's  present  guesses  with 
the  result  of  his  subsequent  researches.  **  These  facts,"  says  he,  **  induce  us 
to  hope  that  this  new  mo4e  of  analysis  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  trtu 
elements  of  bodies,  if  the  materials  acted  on  be  employed  in  a  certain  state  of 
concentration,  and  the  electricity  be  sufficiently  exalted.  For  if  chemical 
union  be  of  the  nature  which  I  have  ventured  to  suppose,  however  strong  the 
natural  electrical  energies  of  the  elements  of  bodies  may  be,  there  is  yet  ereiy 
probability  of  a  limit  to  their  strength :  whereas  the  powers  of  ow  artificial 
mstrumenta  seem  capable  of  indefinite  increase." 

How  soon  he  led  the  way  toward  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  conjec- 
ture will  presently  appear. 

Sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  system  are  manifested  in  other  cases  besides  the  glaring  instances 
offered  by  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  electrical  appearances  which  pre- 
cede and  attend  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  admit  of  easy  explanation 
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on  the  electFO-chemicftl  theoiy.  The  slow  and  gradual  changes' observed  by 
the  geologist  are  indicatioiis  of  the  more  tranquil  and  incessant  operations  of 
electrical  agency.  Where  strata  of  pyrites  and  coalblende  occur ;  where  the 
pure  metals  or  tlie  sulphurets  are  found  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  with  any 
conducting  substances ;  and  where  different  strata  contain  different  saline  men- 
strua, electricity  must  be  evolred,  and  by  its  agency  mineral  formations  woqld 
probably  be  influenced  or  produced. 

These  views,  which  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  electrical  condition  of  the  metallic  veins  in  Cornwall,  were  il- 
lustrated by  experiment.  A  mixed  solution  of  muriates  of  iron,  copper,  tin, 
and  cobalt,  was  placed  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  distilled  water  in  the  nega- 
tive cup  N,  the  cups  being  connected  by  asbestos.  The  four  oxides  passed 
through  the  asbestos  to  the  cup  N ;  a  yeUow  metallic  crust  was  formed  on  the 
negative  wire,  round  the  base  of  which  the  oxides  collected  in  a  mixed  state. 
In  another  experiment  the  caihonate  of  copper  was  diflused  in  minute  subdi^ 
vision  through  water,  and  a  negative  wire  placed  in  a  small  perforated  cube  of 
zeolite  in  the  liquid.  Gredn  crystals  collected  upon  the  cube  and  adhered  to 
it,  the  particles  being  incapable  of  penetrating  it.  By  the  multiplication  of 
such  instances,  Davy  conceived  that  the  electrical  power  of  decomposition  and 
transference  would  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  principal 
facts  in  geology,  and  his  anticipations  have  since  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
realized  by  the  researches  of  Becquerel  and  others.  **  Natural  electricity," 
says  Davy  in  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  paper,  "  has  hitherto  been  little 
investigated,  except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  powerful  concentration  in 
the  atmosphere.  Its  slow  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the  surface 
will  probably  be  found  more  immediately  and  imiportantly  connected  with  the 
order  and  economy  of  nature ;  and  investigation  on  this  subject  can  hardly  fail 
to  enlighten  our  philosophical  systems  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place 
new  powers  within  our  reach."* 

His  theoretical  ideas  on  the  application  of  electrical  decomposition  to  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  were  seized  with  ardor  by  Guyton  Mor- 
veau.  That  eminent  chemist,  like  Davy,  endeavored  to  exhibit  on  a  small 
scale,  by  direct  experiments,  the  processes  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  native  oxide  of  antimony  he  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample of  slow  transition  from  the  state  of  a  sulphuret  to  that  of  a  pure  oxide, 
by  means  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  subterranean  electricity.  By  care- 
ful examination  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  he  observed  that  it  still  retained 
the  structure  of  the  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  even  peserved  par- 
tially its  metallic  lustre,  and  inferred  that  a  slow  Voltaic  action  had  changed 
its  composition  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts.  To 
support  those  ideas  suggested  to  him  in  Davy's  celebrated  paper  by  direct  experi- 
ment, he  submitted  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful voltaic  apparatus.  An  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  soon  perceiva- 
ble ;  the  liquid  asumed  a  yellow  color,  and  the  sulphuret  appeared  of  a  darker 
tint,  and  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  decomposition.  The  negative  plate 
became  black,  and  the  positive  one  was  coated  with  a  light  yellow  incrusta- 
tion, which  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  was  capable  of  being  transferred  immediately  into  the 
oxide  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  Voltaic  forces.  Other  native  sulphurets 
were  tried  in  like  manner,  and  gave  similar  results.f 

During  the  twelve  months  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the  memoir  above 
noticed,  Davy  devoted  his  labors,  and  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  genius,  to 
the  development  of  the  consequences  of  the  theoretical  principles  which  he 
Phikwophical  TnmioctioiM,  1807.  f  AnnaleB  6e  Chimie,  torn.  M.,  p.  113. 
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had  propounded,  and  to  the  realization  of  the  ideas  he  had  ventured  to  throw 
out  respecting  the  resolution  of  natural  substances,  before  regarded  as  simple, 
into  their  constituents.  Never  before  did  theory  more  surely  lead  to  discov- 
ery ;  never  was  the  prophetic  instinct  of  a  philosopher  more  speedily  or  more 
magnificently  satisfied.  His  foreknowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  disclosed  and 
the  instruments  for  their  disclosure,  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it,  of  the  route  to  be  followed  and  the  goal  to  be  reached,  was  dis- 
tinctly expressed ;  and  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  clear  perceptions  and 
conscious  power,  he  immediately  advanced  in  the  course  he  described,  and 
attained  the  end  he  foresaw.  The  resolution  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  into 
their  elements  was  the  splendid  result  of  his  labors  during  the  year  1807,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  Bakerian  lecture  read,  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
19th  of  November  in  that  year. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  potash,  which  was  submitted  in  a  state  of 
solution  to  the  electric  current.  The  water  only  was  decomposed,  the  alkali 
refusing  to  yield.  In  its  dry  state  it  would  not  transmit  the  current.  In  order 
to  give  it  a  conducting  power,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  water,  on  which 
by  preference  the  current  appeared  to  act,  the  alkali  was  now  placed  in  a  pla- 
tinum spoon,  and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp  directed  upon  it  by  a  blast  of 
oj^ygen.  When  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  by  such  means,  the  potash  transmits 
ted  the  Voltaic  current.  When  the  metal  of  the  spoon  was  positive,  and  the 
point  of  a  platinum  wire  inserted  in  the  fluid  alkali  negative,  combustion  at- 
tended by  intense  splendor  was  exhibited  at  the  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame 
arose  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  alkali.  When  the  spoon 
was  negative,  and  the  wire  positive,  a  vivid  light  appeared  on  the  former; 
aeriform  globules  rose  through  the  Uquid  potash,  which  inflamed  as  soon  as 
they  escaped  into  the  air. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  constituent  of  the  potash,  attracted  by  the  nega- 
tive pole,  was  the  matter  which  in  these  cases  escaped  in  bubbles ;  and  that 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  was  so  strong,  that  the  mon^ent  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  it  recombined  with  oxygen  and  produced  combustion.  The  question, 
therefore,  now  was,  how  to  arrest  that  element,  and  submit  it  to  examination. 

As  the  liquefaction  of  the  alkali  by  heat  appeared  to  entail,  as  a  conse- 
quence the  immediate  recombination  of  its  separated  constituent,  it  was  now 
attempted  to  give  the  necessary  conducting  power  to  the  potash,  by  allowing 
it  to  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  as  much  moisture  as  would  give  a  conducting 
power  to  its  surface.  The  alkali  in  this  state  was  placed  on  a  platinum  disk, 
which  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  while  a  wire  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  was  applied  to  its  upper  surface.  At  the  upper  surface  there  tuu 
a  disengagement  of  gas ;  at  the  lower  surface  small  metallie  globules  appeared^ 
like  mercury^  in  their  visible  character.  Some  of  these  burnt  by  contact  with 
the  air.  Others  had.  their  metallic  lustre  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  with  a 
white  film,  which  defended  them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  preserved  them  in 
their  metallic  state. 

The  gas  disengaged  at  the  positive  wire  was  oxygen,  and  the  metal  depos- 
ited was  the  base  of  the  alkali,  afterward  called  potassium. 

Soda,  when  submitted  to  a  like  process,  gave  a  similar  result,  and  the  metal 
educed  from  it  was  that  which  is  now  called  sodium. 

This  capital  discovery  was  made  in  October,  1807.  Potassium  was  dis- 
covered on  the  6th  of  that  month,  and  sodium  a  few  days  after. 

Sensitive  friends  of  the  great  British  chemist  have  been  moved  to  vindicate 
the  glory  of  this  discovery  from  those  who  would  tarnish  it  by  ascribing  to  the 
accidental  possession  of  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  a  share  in  producing  it.     These  generous  survivors  may  tran- 
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quiUize  their  fears.     Possibly  such  yindication  may  be  called  for  by  a  portion 
of  the  present  generation  having  pretensions  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  the 
I  level  of  envy,  but  wanting  those  better  qualities  which  would  elevate  them 
)  above  it.     Certainly  no  such  apology  will  be  needful  with  posterity. 
I      The  strong  affinities  of  these  new  metals  for  one  or  other  of  the  constituents 
of  almost  every  body  with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact,  and  of  every 
menstruum  or  atmosphere  with  which  they  could  be  surrounded,  was  very  em- 
barrassing, and  rendered  the  examination  of  their  physical  properties  extremely 
difficult^    It  was  found  most  convenient,  either  to  preserve  them  in  a  tube  pro- 
tected from  the  contact  of  the  air  above  recently  distilled  naphtha,  or  to  allow 
them  to  combine  with  mercury  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam,  and  in  that  state  to 
preserve  them,  separating  them  by  heat  when  the  pure  metal  was  required. 

The  analogy  suggested  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  naturally 
led  to  a  like  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  earths  which  enjoy  with  the  former 
common  properties,  and  those  which  seemed  most  analogous  to  the  alkalies. 
Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  were  tried  by  like  methods,  but  without 
any  satisfactory  result.  Being  slightly  moistened  at  their  surfaces,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  electric  current  transmitted  by  iron  wire  under  naphtha.  At  ! 
the  negative  pole  they  assumed  a  darker  color,  and  small  particles  appeared 
there,  showing  metallic  lustre,  and  which  gradually  whitened  by  exposure  to 
air.  In  the  experiments  on  potassium  it  was  found  that  when  a  mixture  of 
potash  and  the  oxide  of  mercury,  tin,  or  lead,  was  exposed  to  the  Voltaic  cur- 
rent, decomposition  ensued,  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  was  produced.  The 
same  method  was^  accordingly  tried  with  the  alkaline  earths.  Mixtures  of 
these  substances  with  oxides  of  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  were  exposed 
to  the  current.  In  these  cases, «  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  the 
whiteness  of  silver  was  deposited  at  the  negative  pole,  which  was  found  to  be 
an  amalgam.     Still  the  results  were  not  conclusive  or  satisfactory. 

The  labors  of  Davy  had  attained  this  point  when,  in  June,  1808,  he  re« 
ceived  a  letter  from  M.  Berzilius,  informing  him  that,  assisted  by  Dr.  Pontin, 
that  chemist  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  baryta  and  lime,  by  exposing  them 
in  contact  with  mercury  to  the  current.  Davy  immediately  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, and  obtained  the  amalgam  of  the  metallic  base  of  baryta  at  the  neg- 
ative pole.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  battery  of  500  pairs,  weakly  charged, 
acting  on  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened  baryta  through  the  medium  of  a  glob- 
ule of  mercury.  The  mercury  gradually  became  less  fluid,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  was  found  covered  with  a  white  film  of  baryta ;  and  when  the  amal- 
gam was  thrown  into  water,  the  latter  was  decomposed,  hydrogen  was  dis- 
missed, mercury  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  baryta  formed.  A  like  process 
gave  a  similar  result  with  lime. 

Having  thus  verified  the  results  obtained  by  Berzelius,  Davy  extended  the 
same  method  to  strOntia  and  magnesia.  The  former  readily  yielded ;  the  lat- 
ter was  more  intractable.  By  continuing  the  process,  however,  for  a  longer 
time,  and  keeping  the  earth  continually  moist,  at  last  a  combination  of  the  basis 
with  mercury  was  obtained,  which  slowly  produced  magnesia  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  or  by  decomposing  water. 

Thus  were  discovered  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  first  great  step  made  in  this  course  of  investi- 
gation by  the  discovery  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  next  group  of  earths  brought  to  trial  consisted  of  alumina,  silica,  zirco- 
nia,  and  glucinia,  which  proved  more  refractory  than  any  of  the  former.  Driven 
in  search  of  other  methods  of  experimenting,  he  considered  minutely  their 
qnalities  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  analogies 
by  which  his  researches  might  be  conducted.     From  the  absence  of  any  ten- 
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dency  in  alumina  and  silica  to  yield  to  the  attraction  of  the  electric  canent  in 
the  direction  of  either  pole,  he  inferred  the  probability  of  their  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  nutro-aaHne  aubstancee^  and  attempted  their  decomposition  by  pro* 
cesses  suggested  by  that  supposition.  Failing  in  these,  and  observing  that 
alumina  and  silica  hare  both  a  strong  affinity  for  potash  and  soda,  and  consid- 
ering that  such  affinity  could  not  proceed  from  the  oxygen  which  might  be  one 
of  their  constituents,  he  inferred  that  it  must  be  a  quality  of  their  met^c  bases, 
and  that  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  probable  that,  if  mixed  with  soda  or  potash, 
and  exposed  to  the  electric  current,  the  base  might  be  made  to  separate,  and  to 
attach  itself  to  the  base  of  the  alkali.  A  mixture  of  silica  and  potash,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six,  was  accordingly  put  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  re- 
duced to  a  fluid  state  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  crucible  was  put  in  connexion 
with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  of  fire  hundred  pairs,  and  a  rod  of  platinum 
connected  with  tlie  negative  pole  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  alkaline 
menstruum.  The  moment  the  end  of  the  negative  rod  touched  the  liquid,  ^b- 
ules  rose  through  it  to  the  surface,  on  which  they  swam  about  in  a  state  of 
brilliant  combustion.  When  the  mixture  cooled,  the  platinum  bar  was  removed, 
and  the  alkali  and  salex  which  adhered  to^it  detached ;  there  remained  upon  it 
brilliant  metallic  scales,  which,  immediately  on  exposure,  became  covered  with 
a  white  crust,  and  some  of  which  burnt  spontaneously.  Being  plunged  in  wa* 
ter,  the  end  of  the  platinum  produced  effervescence,  snd  an  alkaline  solution 
was  formed,  which,  upon  examination,  was  proved  to  contain  silica.  The  same 
process  applied  to  alumni  gave  a  like  result. 

It  was  now  determined  to  try  the  eflfect  of  the  Voltaic  current  upon  the  earths, 
in  contact  with  potassium  itself.  An  amalgam  of  potassium,  in  contact  with 
silica,  was  negatively  electrified  under  naphtha.  AAer  being  acted  on  for  an 
hour,  the  amalgam  was  made  to  decompose  water,  and  the  alkali  thus  obtained 
was  neutralized  by  acetous  acid.  A  white  precipitate  waiB  Obtained  having  all 
the  characters  of  silica. 

The  same  process  was  applied,  with  the  same  results,  to  alumina,  glucinia, 
and  zirconia.  It  was. inferred,  therefore,  that  these  earths  were  oxides  of  met- 
als, to  which  respectively  the  names  of  StLioiuM,  Aluminium,  Glucinium,  and 
Zirconium,  were  given. 

Having  established,  by  direct  experiments,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  al- 
kaline and  earthy  substances  were  elides  with  metallic  bases,  it  was  consistent 
with  sound  physical  logic  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  *<  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  oxides  of  metals" 

The  question,  how  far  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  was  to  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  such  a  law,  naturally  presented  itself.  Without  reference  to  this 
analogy,  or  offering  any  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact,  Seebeck  had  alieadj 
shown  that  an  amalgam  could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mercu- 
rv.  This  fact  was  reproduced  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  and  communicated  bj 
them,  with  various  circumstances  attending  it,  to  Pavy.  Berzelius  maintained 
that  ammonia  came  within  the  scope  of  the  general  law,  and  that  an  idea  which 
had  been  previously  thrown  out  by  Davy  was  justified  by  the  phenomena  which 
showed  that  ammonia  was  a  buuay  metallic  base.  This  question  was  then 
taken  up  by  Davy,  and  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  repeated,  but  without  ar- 
riving at  any  certain  or  clear  result.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  opposed  the 
views  of  Davy  and  Berzelius ;  and  a  contest  arose,  for  which,  as  it  has  little 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  electrical  science,  we  shall  merely  refer  to  the 
scientific  periodical  works  in  which  it  was  carried  on.* 

It  has  been  ahready  observed,  that  the  character  of  Davy's  mind  was  to  pass 


*  Amialef  de  Cfalmiep  torn,  tnril,  p.  193.,  famr.,  S5S-fi91. ;  Bifalioik  Biit,  JmM»,  1909,  p.  ISl 
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direedy  from  dwcwery  16  application.  In  the  samo  memoir  which  contained 
the  aanoimcemeiit  of  the  subjugation  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  by  the  powers 
of  the  pOe,  is  found  his  brilliant  h3rpothesis  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  toI- 
canoes  and  aerolites.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  cannot 
exist  aft  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  their  simple  or  uncombined  form,  nor  even 
alloyed  with  the  more  perfect  metals,  because  of  the  intensity  of  their  affinity 
for  oxygen.  But  the  same  cause  does  not  prevent  their  existence  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  globe.  Let  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, calcium,  or  any  other  metals  of  the  same  class  in  the  inferior  strata  of 
the  earth,  either  in  a  separate  state  or  in  combination  with  other  metallic  sub- 
stances, be  admitted ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  their  occasional  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  for  volcanic 
eruptions.  These  highly  combustible  metallic  principles,  combining  with  ox- 
ygen, attended  by  violent  combustion,  are  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  form  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  the  combination  being  an  earthy  matter  ex- 
hibited after  its  ejection  as  lava.  The  formation  of  aerolites  might  proceed 
from  the  same  causes,  their  luminous  appearance  and  detonation  being  produced 
by  the  combustion  attending  the  combination  of  the  metals^with  oxygen  as  they 
enter  the  atmosphere. 

Widi  a  view  to  test  the  validity  of  these  ingenious  hypotheses,  Davy  inves- 
tigated carefuUy  the  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes ;  and,  not  findin|f  them  to 
be  in  sufficient  accordance  with  these,  he  relinquished  his  theory,  without  any 
of  that  regret  which  attends  the  failure  of  a  favorite  hypothesis,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  an  object  secondary  to  the  attainment  of  personal  distinc- 
tion. 

The  powers  of  decomposition  and  transfer  by  Voltaic  electricity,  so  stri- 
king^ exhibited  in  the  researches  of  Davy,  directed  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists and  others  once  more  to  the  investigation  of  the  agency  of  electricity  in 
Sie  vegetable  aqd  animal  economy.  The  experiments  which  had  been  made 
to  show  that  the  alkaline  and  earthy  elements  found  in  organized  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  evolved,  by  the  process  of  veget^on,  from  air  and  water,  had 
always  hetn  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory;  and  Davy's  experiments,  in 
whicn  it  was  shown  Aat  even  in  water  carefully  distilled  Uiere  is  still  held  in 
solution  a  portion  of  saline  or  metallic  matter,  together  with  the  known  fact, 
that  air  aknost  alwa3rs  holds  in  mechanical  suspension  solid  matter  of  various 
kinds,  finally  overturned  such  hypotheses.  All  the  substances  developed  in  or- 
ganized nature  may  be  produced,  by  ordinary  processes,  from  combination  of 
known  constituents.  The  compounds  of  iron,  alkalies,  and  earthy  bodies  with 
mineral  acids,  abound  in  vegetable  soO.  The  decomposition  of  basaltic,  mn- 
itic,  and  other  rocks^  affords  a  constant  ea|^ly  of  earthy,  alkaline,  and  ferru- 
ginous matter  to  the  superficial  part  of  the  eai^.  In  the  seeds  of  all  plants 
which  have  been  examined,  nutro-eaUine  confounds,  containing  potash,  soda, 
or  inm,  hsve  been  found.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these  princi]Mes  pass  from 
vegetaUes  to  animals. 

The  same  analogies  suggested  to  Dr.  WoHaslon  the  idea,  tfaaf  somethiM 
like  the  decomposing  and  transmitting  powers  of  the  pile  is  the  agent  to  which 
the  animal  secretions  are  due,  especially  as  the^ristence  oi  such  agency  in  a 
oonsideraUe  degree  of  intensity,  in  certafat  enimais,  was  proved  bv  the  effects 
of  the  torpedo  and  Oymnotus  electrioos ;  and  he  oenaddered  ihal  Uie  universal 
prevalence  of  the  same  power,  lower  only  m  degree  in  bther  animals,  was  ren- 
dered higUy  probable  by  the  extreme  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous  in- 
fluence is  propagated  from  one  part  of  the  living  system  to  another.  Although 
the  electric  power,  of  decomposition  and  transfer  lias  been  experimentally  dem- 
onstrated only  in  cases  qf  comparatively  high  intensity  of  action,  yet  analogy 
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countenanced  the  idea  that  very  feeble  electric  energies  would  produce  like 
effects  more  slowly,  in  proportion  to  their  weakness.  To  illustrate  this  by  im- 
mediate experiment,  he  tied  a  piece  of  clean  bladder  over  one  end  of  a  glass 
tube  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  and  filled  it 
with  water  holding  j^  of  its  weight  of  salt  in  solution.  Placing  it  on  a  shil- 
ling, he  connected  the  silver  with  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a  wire  of  zinc, 
and  found  that  alkali  was  transmitted  through  the  bladder  to  the  silver  by  the 
attraction  of  the  negative  electricity.  Decisive  indications  of  this  were  ob- 
tained in  five  minutes.  The  efiicacy  of  a  power  so  feeble  confirms  the  con- 
jecture that  similar  agents  may  be  instrumental  in  various  animal  secretioDS. 
The  blood,  which  is  alkaline,  supplies  the  bladder  with  matter  in  which  acid 
is  strongly  manifested  ;  while  an  excess  of  alkali,  above  that  contained  in  the 
blood,  is  manifested  in  bile.  These  effects  would  be  explained  by  admitting  a 
permanent  state  of  positive  electricity  in  the  kidneys,  and  negative  electricity 
in  the  liver.  The  coincidence  of  this  view  with  the  guesses  of  Napoleon,  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  curious  and  interesting.* 

The  last  great  discovery  of  Davy  directed  the  attention  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  continent  to  the  same  field  of  inquiry :  and,  much  as  had  been  expected 
from  the  powers  of  the  pile  when  its  illustrious  inventor  expounded  its  nature 
and  properties  to  the  assembled  members  of  the  Institute  in  1801,  it  was  now, 
from  day  to  day,  rendered  more  evident  that  these  powers  were  inadequately 
estimated,  and  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  it  was  still  destined  to  enrich 
every  branch  of  physical  science  by  the  development  of  new  and  unlooked-for 
phenomena.  Napoleon,  in  the  magnificent  spirit  with  which  his  encouragement 
of  the  sciences  was  always  manifested,  had  presented  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  a  Voltaic  apparatus  of  immense  magnitude  and  power. 
WiUi  this  instrument  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  undertook  an  experimeotal 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  pile,  with  the  view  of  determining  more 
especially  the  influence  which  the  number  of  the  metallic  elements,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  used  to  charge  the  pile,  have  on  its  chemical  action.  As- 
suming, as  a  modulus  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  pile,  the  quantity  of  gas 
evolved  in  the  process  of  decomposition  in  a  given  time,  they  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  The  decomposing  energy  depends  conjointly  on 
the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  under  decomposition,  and  on  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  used  to  charge  the  pile.  2.  It  is  greater  when  the  pile  is  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  acid  and  salt,  than  with  salt  alone.  3.  The  chemical 
effects  are  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  acids  by  which  it  is  put  in  action : 
and,  4.  They  do  not  augment  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates, 
but  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  that  number. 

That  part  of  die  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  in  which  the  negative 
character  natural  to  certain  physical  elements,  and  the  positive  to  others,  is  as- 
sumed, was  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  included  in  the  hypothesis  of  Grotthus. 
Without  such  a  supposition,  the  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions 
imagined  by  that  philosopher  could  scarcely  be  admitted.  The  probable  con- 
nexion of  chemical  attractions  with  electric  forces  had  been  also  conjectured 
by  Hube  it  his  TraiU  de  Physique,  and  Ritter  obscurely  expressed  some  ideas 
of  the  same  kind.  Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  Davy's  re- 
searches. Oersted,  since  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism, 
promulgated  a  theory,t  in  which  he  maintained  that  all  the  phenomena  of  chem- 
istry might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  two  general  forces  conunon  to  all  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  same  forces  produced  those  effects  which  were  rendered  sen- 


*  See  FhOoiOplucal  Magazine,  toL  xzzlli,  p.  1088. 
t  Rechercfaes  ior  I'ldentitf  dea  Foroea  Cfaiiiiiqaea  et  Blectriqoea. 
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sible  in  electric  attractions  and  repulsions.  This  work,  however,  was  exclu- 
sively of  a  speculative  kind,  unsupported  by  any  experiments  which  could  give 
force  or  validity  to  the  theory  it  proposed. 

The  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  was  the  first  which  had  ever  professed 
to  be  based  on  clear  and  well-ascertained  facts.  It  was  laid  dowil  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  this  theory,  that  when  two  bodies,  the  particles  of  which 
are  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  sufficiently  exalted  to  enable  their  electric 
attraction  to  overcome  thb  force  of  aggregation  of  their  particles,  are  brought 
into  contact,  they  will  unite,  and  heat  and  light  will  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  electric  fluids.  When  the  combination  is  effected,  all  signs 
of  electricity  cease,  as  would  necessarily  ensue  from  the  union  of  the  two 
fluids,  but  by  what  power  the  aggregation  of  the  new  compound  was  main- 
tained was  not  explained. 

Berzelius  and  Arapdre,  who,  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the  continent,  evinced 
most  justice  and  candor  in  their  appreciation  of  Davy's  merit,  took  up  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  which  was  not  pursued  through  its  consequences  by 
its  author,  owing  probably  to  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind  to  investigate 
new  facts  rather  than  discuss  the  merits  of  hypotheses.  Berzelius  assumed 
that  the  constituent  atoms  of  bodies  were  not  only  naturally  electrical,  as  Davy 
had  maintained,  but  that  they  possessed  electric  polarity,  and  that  the  intensi- 
ties of  their  poles  are  unequal.  He  investigated,  in  the  first  place,  the  two 
questions,  How  electricity  exists  in  bodies  1  and,  How  it  is  that  some  bodies 
are  naturally  negative,  and  others  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative  ? 

A  body  never  becomes  electric,  without  manifesting  the  two  opposite  electric 
principles,  either  in  different  parts  of  it,  or  in  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  when 
the  two  electricities  appear  separately  in  a  continuous  body,  they  are  always 
found  on  opposite  sides.  The  tourmaline  and  some  other  crystals  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  But,  since  the  parts  of  a  body  possess  the  same  properties  as 
the  body  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms, 
each  of  which  has  an  electric  polarity,  and  its  poles  have  unequal  intensities. 
On  this  polarity  depend  the  chemical  phenomena,  and  its  unequal  intensity  is 
the  cause  of  the  different  force  exercised  by  their  affinities.  Bodies  are  ac- 
cordingly electro-positive  or  electro-negative  in  combining,  according  as  the 
influence  of  the  one  or  other  of  their  atomic  poles  predominates. 

The  de^ee  of  polarity  in  this  theory  is  influenced  by  the  temperature. 
Thus  many  substances  at  common  temperatures  manifest  but  feeble  electric 
polarity,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  show  a  very  strong  one. 

No  combination  can  be  effected  ilnless  the  polarized  molecules  of  one  or 
both  of  the  combining  bodies  have  free  mobility  among  each  other,  each  being 
at  liberty  to  turn  on  its  own  centre  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  particles  may 
present  toward  each  other  their  contrary  poles  in  obedience  to  their  electric 
attraction.  This  condition  renders  it  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  com- 
bining bodies  be  in  the  fluid  state. 

The  vulnerable  point  of  this  theory  was  found  in  the  phenomena  of  aggre- 
gation. In  what  manner  can  the  electric  forces  which  it  assumes  produce  the 
hardness,  brittleness,  ductility,  and  tenacity,  of  different  species  of  solids,  the 
viscidity  of  liquids,  or  the  elasticity  of  gases  ? 

Berzelius  admits  that  these  effects  are  not  explicable  by  this  ^3rpothesis. 
M.  Ampere  attempted  to  solve  this  question,*  by  assuming  that  the  atoms  of 
bodies  possessing  each  its  proper  electricity,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  united 
in  combinations  in  the  same  manner  as  two  leaves  of  paper  oppositely  electri- 
fied adhere  to  each  other,  also  act  by  their  electricity  on  the  electricity  of  the 

"*  Joorail  de  Fhyuqnei  1891. 
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medium  in  which  they  exist,  attracting  the  fluid  of  the  contrary  name,  and  re- 
pelling the  fluid  of  the  same  name.  The  atoms  are  therefore  considered  as 
strictly  analogous  to  the  Leyden  jar;  the  internal  charge  representing  the 
natund  electricity  of  the  atom,  and  the  external  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
surrounding  medium.  If  a^  combination  is  formed  between  an  electro-positiTe 
and  an  electro-negatiTe  body,  a  discharge  takes  place ;  the  atoms  dismiss  their 
external  charge,  and  rush  into  union  in  virtue  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  of 
their  opposite  natural  electricities.  The  atmospheres  of  the  atoms,  as  well  as 
the  atoms  themselves,  are  combined ;  but,  as  the  atoms  cannot  emerge  from 
them,  their  electricities  act  on  those  of  their  atmospheres,  exerting  attractions 
and  repulsions,  so  as  to  produce  electrical  phenomena  the  reverse  of  those 
which  attended  their  combination. 

The  zinc  plates  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  being  subject  to  continual  oxydation, 
are  at  length  so  reduced  in  thickness,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  This  gradual  wear  of  the  pile  by  use  rendered  it  desira- 
ble to  seek  for  means  of  constructing  a  pile  composed  of  solid  elements  only; 
a  project,  however,  which  could  only  be  entertained  by  those  who  conceived 
that  chemical  action  was  meirely  incidental,  and  not  essential,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Voltaic  electricity.  Although  the  high  probability,  if  not  the  ceruinty, 
that  chemical  action  is  indispensable,  must  render  abortive  all  attempts  at  the 
discovery  of  a  dry  piky  such  researches  have  nevertheless  been  attended  with 
some  advantage. 

The  term  dry  pile  was  intended  originally  to  express  a  Voltaic  pile,  of  which 
all  the  elements  were  solid ;  and  the  advantages  of  such  an  instrument,  if  it 
could  be  discovered,  were  so  apparent,  that  the  attention  of  electricians  was  di- 
rected to  it  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Voltaic  discovery.  If  a  pile 
composed  of  solid  elements  (thought  they)  could  but  be  discovered,  nei&er 
evaporation  nor  chemical  action  could  take  place ;  the  electricity  due  to  the 
contact  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  according  to  Volta's  theory,  would  be  contin- 
ually evolved ;  and  as  the  bodies  evc^ving  it  would  sufler  no  change,  the  quan- 
tity and  intensity  of  the  electricity  supplied  by  the  instrument  would  be  abso- 
lutely uniform  and  invariable.  In  1803,  MM.  Hachette  and  Desormes  substi- 
tuted starch  for  the  liquid  in  the  common  pile ;  and,  in  1809,  De  Luc  inirented 
a  pile  apparently  free  from  any  liquid  element.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
column  formed  of  alternate  disks  of  zinc  and  paper  gilt  on  one  side,  the  gilt 
sides  of  the  paper  disks  being  all  turned  in  one  direction.  This  was  in  reality 
not  a  dry  pile ;  the  paper  imbibed  and  retained  moisture  enough  to  give  a  feeble 
activity  to  the  apparatus. 

De  Luc's  pile  was  improved  by  Zamboni  in  1812.  H^  rejected  the  disb 
of  zinc,  sad  composed  the  pile  of  disks  of  paper  only,  one  surface  being  tinned, 
and  the  other  coated  thinly  with  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  brushed  with  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  milk ;  or  gilt  or  silver  paper  may  be  used,  the  metallic 
surface  being  wetted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zmc,  oo 
which,  when  dry,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  may  be  spread. 
Several  leaves  of  paper  thus  prepared  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  cot 
into  the  required  fonn  by  a  circular  cutter.  As  many  disks  are  thus  formed  by 
one  operation  as  there  are  leaves  of  paper  superposed ;  and  these  being  after- 
ward laid  one  upon  the  other,  the  pile  is  formed.  This  pile  is  usually  placed 
in  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  the  same  internal  diameter.  The  paper  disks  are  forced 
into  close  contact  by  pressure  produced  by  screws.  . 

Although,  by  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  the  electricity  evolved  in  these  piles 
may  be  rendered  sensU>le,  and  sparks  may  even  be  obtained,  the  power  is  u- 
comparably  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  common  pile,  even  in  its  most  bem- 
cient  state.    It  is  found  that  by  increasing  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  number 
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of  disks  composing  these,  their  power  is  diminished.  Their  effects  hare  been 
generally  limited  to  those  produced  on  the  condenser ;  but,  by  diminishing  oon- 
siderably  the  number  of  disks,  M.  Felletier  has  succeeded  in  decomposing 
water  by  these  instruments.  Their  action,  however,  ceases  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  period,  when  the  paper  has  lost  all  its  humidity. 

The  sources  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity  in  tms  pile  are  various  and 
complicated.  Besides  what  may  arise  from  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stanpes,  chemical  action  intervenes  in  several  ways.  The  organic  matter  acts 
upon  the  snnc  as  well  as  upon  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  reducing  the  latter 
to  a  lower  state  of  ozydation. 

Zamboni  examined  the  efibcts  produced  on  the  electricity  of  the  pile  by 
soaking  the  paper  to  which  the  tin  leaf  was  pasted  in  different  liquids,  and 
found  that,  according  as  the  state  of  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was  changed, 
the  poles  of  the  pile  were  thrown  to  different  ends.  If  the  paper  be  sodLed 
in  ou,  the  poles  are  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  they  assume  when  a 
costing  of  manganese  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paper  is  soaked 
in  honey,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  adnc,  or  half 
curdled  milk,  the  poles  have  the  same  position  as  when  they  are  coated  with 
manganese. 

No  sensible  shock  is  received  ftom  a  pile  of  two  thousand  pairs,  although 
the  tension  at  the  poles  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  proof  I 
plane,  and  a  condenser  applied  to  one  of  the  poles  will,  in  a  few  moments,  give 
sparkiB  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  Leyden  batteiy  may  receive  from  it  a  cburge. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
away  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  these  piles  from  their  poles,  produces  a  con- 
tinual variation  in  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  these  points. 

Zamboni  found  that  the  energy  of  the  pile  was  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  whether  measured  by  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles,  or  the 
rate  at  which  the  fluids  were  produced  and  propagated.  M.  Donn6  compared 
the  tension  with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  but  could  discover  no  relation  be- 
tween them.  He  found  the  tension  the  same  in  a  vacuum  as  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  known  that  electricity  may  be  developed  on  a  plate  of  a  single  metal, 
by  causing  one  surface  of  the  plate  to  be  acted  on  chemically,  in  a  degree  or 
manner  different  from  the  other  surface.  This  may  be  effected  by  merely  reoder- 
ing  one  surface  smooth  and  the  other  rough.  This  expedient  is  said  to  luive  been 
resorted  to  in  the  construction  of  a  Voltaic  battery  with  one  metal,  without  any 
liquid  element.  From  sixty  to  eighty  plates  of  zinc,  of  four  square  inches  of 
siurface,  are  made  clean  and  polished  on  one  side,  the  other  remaining  rough  as 
it  comes  from  the  mould.  These  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  trough  parallel  to  each 
other,  their  polished  surfaces  all  turned  toward  the  same  end  of  the  trough,  and 
with  an  open  space  between  the  successive  plates  of  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  These  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  by  thin  plates 
of  atmospheric  air.  If  one  extremity  of  this  apparatus  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground,  and  the  other  with  an  electroscope,  the  latter  will  receive 
a  very  sensible  charge. 

We  can  regard  the  dry  pile  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  extended  Voltaic 
series.  The  moisture,  which  is  essential  to  its  activity,  is  in  the  condition  of 
anything  but  freedom  of  motion ;  so  that  the  renewal  of  contact  by  the  pres- 
ence of  fresh  particles,  which  seems  essential  in  all  developments  of  electrici- 
ty, exists  in  the  lowest  degree  ;  and  then  again  the  feeble  cnemical  actions  ex- 
isting between  elements  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  all  conspire  in 
producing  the  small  quantity  of  electricity  for  which  these  instruments  are  re- 
markable ;  while  the  great  length  of  series  produces  the  high  tension  of  the 
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poles.  It  is  only  recently  that  chemical  decomposition  has  been  Dbtained  by 
the  dry  pile.  Mr.  Gassiot  prepaired  10,000  Zamboni's  disks ;  and  by  carefully 
directing  the  electricity  through  hydriodate  of  potassium  on  a  slip  of  glass,  he 
obtained  the  development  of  iodme  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  oxide  of 
manganese  end  of  the  series.  He  could  not  obtain  heating  effects  on  Harris's 
thermo-electroscope,  unless  he  allowed  the  charge  to  pass  in  sparks. 

The  only  uses  to  which  dry  piles  have  been  hitherto  applied  are — 1.  To 
produce  a  continued  motion,  by  an  electrical  penduhun  suspended  between  tbe 
contrary  poles  of  two  such  piles  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  posiUve  pole 
of  one  and  the  negative  pole  9f  the  other  shall  be  at  the  summit.  This  motion 
will  be  continued  as  long  as  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  by  the  elements  of 
the  piles  to  sustain  their  activity ;  but  it  will  not  be  regular,  since  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  will  be  affected  by  variable  atmpspheric  causes.  2.  In  con- 
densing electrometers,  to  detect  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  inferior  plate  of  the  condenser.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity here.  The  phenomena  and  laws  whose  development  followed  the  ex- 
perimental researches  which  have  been  explained,  will  probably  be  noticed  on  a 
future  occasion,  when  I  shall  offer  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity, its  relations  with  magnetism  and  heat. 

^Beoqoerel,  Tnit5  de  rsieotridt^  torn.  L,  p.  1S6. 
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Ancient  Prognottics  of  Aristotle,  Theophntftni,  Aratiu»  Theon,  Pliny,  Virgil.~Eeoent  Predictionfl..— 
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THE  MOON  AND  THE  WEATHER. 


The  physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  onr  atmosphere,  and  reg- 
ulate the  changes  of  the  wewier,  have  always  been  a  favorite  topic  of  specu- 
lation. As  the  principles  of  astronomical  science  supplied  means  of  predicting, 
with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  certainty  and  precision,  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenlv  bodies,  it  was  not  unnatarally  expected  that  at- 
mospherical phenomena  might  be  brought  under  equally  clear  and  certain  rules. 
The  connexion  of  the  lunar  motions  with  the  tides  was  apparent,  long  before 
the  mechanidal  influence  by  which  the  moon  produced  the  rise  and  faU  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  was  explained ;  and  ^s  gave  countenance,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  the  idea  that  that  body  had  an  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  if  not  as 
certain  and  regular  as  on  the  waters,  still  sufficiently  so  to  furnish  probable 
grounds  for  conjecture  as  to  certain  periodical  changes. 

But  even  before  analogies  of  this  kind  could  have  ftimished  much  ground  for 
reasoning,  and  when  the  heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  regarded  more  as 
signs  than  causes^  meteorological  phenomena  were  connected  with  them  by 
popular  observation.  The  influence  of  climate  on  ail  the  interests  of  a  people 
in  a  pastoral,  and  subsequently  in  an  agricultural  state,  b  obvious ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  weather  prognostics  coming  down  by  tradition  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  By  a  course,  however,  contrary  to  most  other  subjects  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  this  was  corrupted  rather  than  improved  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  what  was  once  a  mere  S3r8tem  ot  signs  of 
a  certain  present  state  of  the  atmosphere,  indicating  certain  approaching  clumges, 
was,  by  die  craving  of  philosophy  after  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  con- 
verted into  the  most  absurd  system  of  ruUs^  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
never  fulfilled  by  the  phenomena  except  fortuitously,  and  maintaining  their  as- 
cendency by  the  unbounded  credulity  of  mankind. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and,  after  him,  in  those  of  Theophrastus,  Aratus, 
Theon,  and  others,  although  meteorology  is  treated  as  a  part  of  astronomy,  or 
^'^l^ogy,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  silnple  views  of  the  more  ancient  and  less  phi- 
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losophical  observers,  and  to  perceive  that  the  appearances  referred  to  were  by 
them  regarded  merely  as  signs,  prognosticating  (whether  truly  or  not  we  shall 
see  presently)  approaching  changes,  and  not  at  all  as  physical  causes  effecting 
these  changes. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and  generally  re- 
ceived ancient  meteorological  maxims,  as  examples  of  the  whole. 

In  the  work  of  Aratus,  entitled  Aioo^juLs/a  (prognostics),  and  in  the  Scho- 
lia of  Theon,  and  elsewhere,  the  appearances  of  Uie  moon  in  different  phases 
are  described  as  prognosticating  the  weather  for  a  certain  time  to  come : — 

2^|xafa  S'  oiV  dg*  traufiv  ^  ijyMfi  «ravra  rinxreu. 
"AXX*  o(fa  fiiv  Tgirarri  rsTparaiji  cs  itiKif^oUf 

2Y]{xaivsi  6i^ofi.i}vov  *  oLraf  «raXjy  sx  h\jpi\^yfiii; 

£c  ^f/oc  ha.  (pidifi.^yi]v*  Ijfiratx  H  ol  omrixa  rergag 

Mrivog  d«'oi;^ofi.6vou.  APAT  ^o^tyiJifU 

Sin  ortu  quarto  (namque  is  certissimus  auctor), 
Fura,  neque  obtusis  per  coelum  comibus  ibit, 
Totus  et  ille  dies,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illo, 
£xactum  ad  mensem  pluvii  ventisque  carebont. 

ViROiL,  Georg.,  Lib.  I.,  1.  432. 

If  the  horns  of  the  lunar  crescent  on  the  third  day  afler  new  moon  are  sharply 
and  clearly  defined,  the  weather  may  he  expected  to  be  fait  during  the  ensuing 
month. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  prognostic  will  stand  the  test  of  rational  examina- 
tion. The  lunar  crescent  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  relation  of  position  which 
subsists  between  the  aspects  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  sun  and  earth.  If 
only  half  the  hemisphere  which  receives  the  sun's  light  be  presented  toward 
the  earth,  the  moon  is  exactly  halved  ;  if  a  quarter  oi  Uie  hemisphere  be  tamed 
to  the  earth,  the  moon  is  crescent,  and  its  age  is  then  nearly  four  days.  When 
its  age  is  less  than  two  days,  therefore,  less  that  one  eighth  of  its  illuminated 
hemisphere  is  presented  to  our  planet,  and  consequently  it  appears  a  very  thin 
crescent.  It  is  evident  that  these  effects,  if  seen  through  perfectly  transpa- 
rent space,  could  not  alter  with  circumstances,  and  that,  in  the  same  position 
of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  sun,  the  crescent  must  be  at  all  timea 
equally  sharp  and  distinct.  But  when  the  moon  is  viewed  ^as  it  is  by  us) 
through  an  atmosphere  that  is  from  thirty  to  for^  miles  high — ^that  atmosphere 
being  liable  to  be  more  or  less  loaded  with  imperfectly  transparent  vapors— it 
will  be  seen  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  according  to  the  varying  transpa- 
rency of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the 
crescent  appearing  distinct  and  well  defined,  ot  obscurely,  with  the  points  of 
the  horns  blunted,  is  merely  in  consequence  of  our  atmosphere  being  at  one 
time  more  pure,  clear,  and  transparent,  than  at  another. 

When  the  moon  is  under  three  days  old,  it  is  only  visible  for  a  short  time 
after  sunset,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  in  question  can  only  be  obserred  in 
the  evening,  a  little  above  the  western  horizon.  This  prognostic  of  Aratus 
may  be  thus  translated  :  "  When  the  atmosphere  above  the  western  hodzon 
"  soon  after  sunset  on  the  third  day  of  the  moon  is  serene,  the  weather  will  be 
'*  fair  for  the  remainder  o(  the  month ;  but  if  it  be  loaded  with  vapors,  the  con- 
"  trary  event  will  ensue." 

All  the  world,  says  Arago,  will  doubtless  reject  the  prognostic  when  thos 
stated  ;  nevertheless,  the  words  only  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  changed,  the 
meaning  being  absolutely  the  same. 
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Bat  what  shall  be  the  import  of  this  prognostic,  if  (as  must  frequently  hap- 
I  pen)  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  during  the  same  evening,  be  at  one  time  well, 
and  at  another  ill  defined ;  at  one  time  sharp  and  distinct,  at  another  time  blunt 
and  confused  ?  Are  we  then  to  infer  contradictory  propositions  ?  Shall  the 
prognostic  be  true  for  both  or  false  for  both  ?  Another  prognostic  of  Aratus  is, 
that  if  on  the  fourth  day  the  moon  project  no  shadow,  we  are  to  expect  bad 
weather  during  the  month. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  raither  the  light  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  the  moon,  must  in  reality  be  the  same,  and  would,  in 
fact,  always  appear  the  same  in  like  positions  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere.  The  presence  or  absence  of  shadow  is  merely  an 
indication  of  a  certain  intensity  of  light,  having  reference  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  human  eye.  That  the  moon  in  a  certain  phase  should  at  one  time  produce, 
and  at  another  time  not  produce  a  shadow,  is,  therefore,  merely  an  indication  that 
the  atmosphere  through  which  her  light  has  passed  is  at  one  time  more  trans- 
parent than  another.  Now  as  the  pure  atmosphere  has  always  the  same  de- 
gree of  transparency,  these  varying  effects  can  only  proceed  from  the  vapors 
which  are  mixed  with  it ;  and  thus,  as  before,  the  moon  in  this  case  is  only  a 
sign  of  a  certain  state  of  the  air  at  a  particular  time,  and  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  selected,  because  on  that  day,  if  the  at- 
mosphere be  very  free  from  vapors,  the  light  of  the  crescent  is  just  sufficient 
to  produce  a  shadow ;  biit  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  vapors  be  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  even  though  they  should  not  constitute  what  is  called  a  cloud, 
they  may  impair  its  transparency  so  much  as  to  deprive  the  faint  light  of  the 
lunar  crescent  of  the  power  of  producing  a  shadow.  Thus,  as  in  me  former 
case,  the  moon  is  here  used  as  a  meteorological  instrument  to  ascertain  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  that  only  in  the  western  direction,  at  or  af^er  sunset ;  so 
that  when  translated  into  its  true  meteorological  language,  this  prognostic  is 
equivalent  to  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

Vano,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  gives  the  following  meteorological  maxim : — Nas' 
ctns  Luna  si  eomua  superior  obatro  surget,  pluvias  decrescens  dabit ;  si  inferiore, 
ante  pUnilunium ;  si  in  medid  nigritia  illafuerit,  imbrem  in  pleno, 

"  If  the  new  moon  have  its  upper  horn  darkened,  the  declining  moon  will  be 
attended  with  rain ;  if  the  new  moon  have  its  inferior  horn  darkened,  there 
will  be  rain  before  the  full  moon  ;  and  if  the  middle  of  the  crescent  be  dark- 
ened, there  will  be  rain  at  the  full  moon.'* 

The  obscurity  here  mentioned  must,  like  those  already  alluded  to,  be  produced 
by  the  atmospheric  vapors,  rendering  the  medium  through  which  the  crescent  is 
beheld  impeifectly  transparent.  If  two  lines  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the  horns,  and  an  inter- 
mediate line  toward  the  middle  of  the  crescent,  it  will  be  evident  that  these  lines 
will  diverge  from  one  another  very  slightly.  Now  the  obscurity  of  either  the 
upper  or  lower  horn,  or  of  the  middle,  the  other  parts  being  clear,  would  only 
indicate  the  presence  of  imperfectly  transparent  vapor  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  these  lines,  from  which  the  others  are  free.  To  what,  then,  will  this  prog- 
nostic amount  X  That  if  the  highest  of  these  lines  happen  to  encounter,  at  any 
point  of  the  space  which  it  traverses,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vaporous  matter 
to  render  the  superior  horn  indistinct,  rain  may  be  expected  toward  the  de- 
cline of  the  moon  ;  if  a  like  portion  of  vapor  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  line,  from  which  the  other  two  lines  are  free,  rain  may  be  expected  at 
the  full  of  the  moon ;  and  if  the  obscure  vapor  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
to  the  lower  horn,  rain  may  be  expected  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  !  It  is 
presumed  that  the  absurdity  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  glaring,  but  it  will  be  ren- 
I  dered  more  so  if  it  be  considered  that,  by  the  spectator  changing  his  position 
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through  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yaida,  he  may  so  place  himself  that  the 
vapor  which  obscures  the  upper  horn  in  one  position,  will  obscure  the  middle 
in  another,  and  the  lower  horn  in  the  third.  What  then  becomes  of  the  pre- 
diction ?  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  same  little  portion  of  vapor  suspended  in 
the  air  will  produce  rain  at  three  different  times  in  the  month,  at  three  places 
situated  a  short  distance  asunder  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  prognostics,  whether  derived  from  the  moon, 
from  the  sun,  or  from  the  stars,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  used  legitimately  as 
mere  indications  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  persons  too  pimple-'minded 
and  uneducated  to  trouble  themselves  much  with  ^e  philosophy  of  cause  and 
effect ;  but  when  these  aimearauces  came  into  the  hands  of  philosophers,  they 
were  at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  physical  causes,  and  their  dominion  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  importance  thus  conferred  upon  them. 
Such  notions  were  in  keeping  with  a  pmlosophy  which  nuide  the  moon  the 
boundary  between  corruption,  change,  and  passiveness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  active  powers  of  nature  on  the  other.  "  Thus,"  says  Horsley,  '*  the  uncer- 
tain conclusions  of  an  ill*conducted  analogy,  and  false  metaphysics,  were  mix- 
ed with  a  few  simple  precepts,  derived  from  observation,  which  probably  made 
the  whole  of  the  science  of  the  prognostication  in  its  earliest  and  purest  state." 

Although  from  age  to  age,  me  particular  circumstances  and  appearances 
connected  with  the  moon,  by  which  the  atmospheric  vicbsitudes  were  prog- 
nosticated, were  changed,  still  the  faith  of  mankind  in  general  in  her  influence 
on  the  weather  has  never  been  shaken;  and  even  the  present  day,  when 
knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused,  and  physical  science  brought,  as  it  were,  to 
the  doors  of  all  who  faiave  the  slightest  pretension  to  education,  this  belief  is 
almost  universal.  Many,  it  is  true,  may  discard  predictions  which  affect  to 
define,  from  day  to  day,  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  are  few,  however, 
who  do  not  Iook  for  a  change  of  the  weather  with  a  change  of  the  moon.  It  is 
a  belief  nearly  universal,  that  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  full  moon  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  attended  by  a  change  of  weather,  and  that  the  quar- 
ters, though  not  so  certain,  are  still  epochs  when  a  change  may  be  probably  ex- 
pected. Those  who  have  least  faith  m  the'  meteorological  influence  of  the  moon, 
extend  their  belief  thus  far. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  considered.  It  may  he 
asked  whether,  by  the  known  principles  of  physics,  the  moon  can  have  any, 
and  if  any,  what  influence  on  our  atmosphere  ?  And  whether  that  influence  be 
such  as  would  cause  a  change  of  weather  at  the  epochs  of  the  principal  pha- 
ses ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  mere  matter  of 
fact,  and  ask  whether,  by  immediate  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
epochs  of  the  chief  lunar  phases  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at- 
tended by  changes  of  weather  ?  or,  to  put  the  question  more  generally,  wheth- 
er any  periodicity  of  atmospheric  phenomena  is  actually  observed  to  correspond 
with  the  moon's  phases. 

It  would  seem  at  first  view  that  neither  of  these  inquiries  could  be  attended 
with  any  doubt  or  difficulty ;  yet  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The  former,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  theoiy  of  the  moon's  attraction  on  our  atmosphere, 
modified  by  a  multitude  of  disturbing  causes,  is  a  physical  problem  as  difficult 
and  complicated  as  could  well  be  propounded.  Indeed,  it  is  one,  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  form,  which  does  not  admit  of  solution  in  the  present 
state  of  physical  science.  The  latter  being  merely  a  question  of  fact  and  ob- 
servation, is  not  attended,  properly  speaking,  with  ultimate  difficulty,  but  it  is 
one  which  would  require  a  course  of  observation  carefully  and  accurately  con- 
ducted, continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  observations  when  skilfully  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  would  frimish  grounds  for  safe  and  certain  conclusions 
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But  such  observations  have  not  been  carried  to  the  necessary  extent.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  were,  whether  there  be  any  obvious  and  glaring  correspondence  of 
periodicity  between  the  lunar  phases  and  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  it  would 
be  instandy  answered  in  the  negative.  For  although  we  do  not  possess  sufficient- 
ly accuiate  and  long-continued  series  of  observations  to  deckle  the  question  wheth- 
er the  moon  has  any  atmospheric  influence,  Aoioever  snuiU,  we  possess  a  sufficient 
body  of  ascertained  facts  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  her  influence  is  certain- 
ly not  considerable,  and  that,  whatever  be  its  amount,  it  is  probably  in  a  great 
degree  obliterated  by  the  vast  number  of  modifying  and  disturbing  causes 
which  are  constantly  in  action. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  theoretical  question.  If  the  moon  can  act 
upon  our  atmosphere  by  attraction,  as  she  acts  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
she  will  produce  atmospheric  iides^  similar  to  those  of  the  waters.  The  great- 
er mobility  of  air  will  cause  those  tidea  to  be  formed  more  rapidly  than  the 
water  tides ;  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  assumed  that  ti^e  tides  of  the  atmosphere 
will  always  be  placed,  either  exactly,  or  very  nearly  under  the  moon.  Thus, 
as  there  is  high  water  twice  daily,  so  would  there  be  high  air  twice  daily ;  and 
the  times  of  this  air  tide  would  correspond  with  the  moments  of  the  transit  of 
the  moon  over  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon: 

The  same  causes,  also,  which  at  new  and  iidl  moon,  produce  spring  tides, 
and  at  the  quarters,  neap  tides,  would  produce  spring  and  neap  atmospheric 
tides  at  the  same  epochs.  At  new  and  full  moon,  therefore,  the  air  ought  to 
be  higher,  daily,  at  noon  and  midnight  than  at  any  other  times  during  the 
month ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  quarters  it  ought  to  be  lower. 

If,  then,  the  barometer  bo  observed  twice  daily,  viz.,  at  the  times  of 
the  moon*s  transit  over  the  meridian,,  above  and  below  the  horizon,  it  ought 
(so  far  as  it  will  be  afiected  by  the  sun  and  moon)  to  be  the  highest  at  new 
and  full  moon,  and  lowest  at  Uie  quarters.  Now  as  the  rise  of  the  barometer 
generally  indicates  fair  weather,  and  its  fall  foul  weather,  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  would  lead,  would  be,  that  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon  should 
be  generally  fair,  while  at  the  quarters  bad  weather  would  generally  prevail. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  popular  opinion.  The  traditional  maxim  is  that  a 
change  may  be  looked  for  at  new  and  full  moon ;  that  is,  if  the  weather  be 
previously  fair,  it  will  become  foul ;  if  previously  foul,  fair. 

M.  Arago  has  made  an  ingenious  attempt  at  the  evaluation  of  the  very  mi- 
nute efiect  of  what  we  have  called  atmospheric  tides.  To  comprehend  his  rea- 
soning it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to  consider  that,  at  a  new  and  full  moon, 
the  sun  and  moon  pass  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon  together ; 
and  therefore,  that  high  air^  or  atmospheric  tides,,  must  at  these  times  take  place 
at  noon  and  midnight ;  low  air  would  therefore  occur  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six, 
P.  M.  Thus  so  far  aa  the  attraction  of  the  moon  aflectsthe  atmosphere,  the 
barometer,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  atmosphere  rises  and  falls,  would  be 
affected  by  an  ascending  movement  for  six  hours  before  noon  and  midnight, 
and  for  six  hours  after  these  times.  But,  when  the  noon  is  in  the  quarters, 
being  then  one  fourth  of  the  heavens  removed,  before  or  behind  the  sun,  it  will 
pass  the  meridian,  whether  above  or  below  ihe  horiz#n,  about  six  hours  later 
or  earlier  than  the  sun.  At  the  quarters,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  tides  would 
occur  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six,  P.  M.  Thus  at  the  quarters  the  barometric 
colnnm,  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  moon's  attraction,  would  be  aflected 
with  a  descending  motion  for  about  six  hours  afVer  these  times.  It  will  be  ev- 
ident, that  if  we  were  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  baromet- 
ric movements,  we  should  be  at  once  in  a  condition  to  declare  the  amount  of 
the  lunar  attraction  on  our  atmosphere. 

But  these  efiects,  if  appreciable  at  all,  are  modifled  by  at  least  one  other  in- 
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fluence,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  certain  and  satisfactory  obserration. 
There  is  a  daily  fluctuation  in  the  barometric  column,  called  the  diurnal  vari' 
atiofif  which  has  an  obvious  relation  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  son, 
and  which  probably  is  caused  by  solar  heat.  It  is  observed  that  the  baromet- 
ric column  falls  daily,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  noon.  In  Europe,  this 
effect  is  frequently  obliterated  by  other  disturbing  causes  ;  but  it  is  always  ob- 
servable when  a  mean  is  taken  of  observations,  continued  for  any  considerable 
number  of  days.  This  diurnal  variation  will  be  combined  with  the  effect  of  the 
lunar  attraction  in  the  results  of  the  observations.  Now  at  a  new  and  full 
moon  these  causes  produce  contrary  effects  on  the  barometric  column.  Du- 
ring the  three  hours  preceding  noon,  the  lunar  attraction  has  a  tendency  to  im- 
part to  it  an  ascending  movement ;  while,  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  variation,  it 
would  have  at  the  same  time  a  descending  movement ;  the  result  would  con- 
sequently be  the  difference  of  the  two  effects.  If  the  diurnal  variations  were 
equal  to  the  effects  of  the  moon's  attraction,  the  motions  would  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  column  would  be  stationary  ;  but  if  they  be  unequal,  the  column 
will  ascend  or  descend  by  their  difference.  At  the  quarters  these  two  effects 
will  conspire  in  producing  a  descending  movement  of  the  barometric  col- 
umn during  those  hours  before  noon,  and  the  result  of  observation  will  be  a 
descent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  effects. 

Observations,  therefore,  made  at  and  before  noon  at  the  times  of  new  fnd 
full  moon,  and  at  the  quarters,  ought  to  supply  estimates  of  the  sum  and  ihe 
difference  of  these  two  physical  effects ;  and  if  such  observations  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient' length  of  time,  a  mean  estimate  may  be  obtained  from  which  the 
effects  of  disturbing  causes  will  be  eliminated.  M.  Arago  has  applied  this 
method  of  investigation  to  a  series  of  observations  conducted  for  twelve  years 
in  Paris,  and.  he  has  found  that  the  effect  of  the  lunar  attraction  on  the  barom- 
eters produced  between  the  high  and  low  states  of  the  atmosphere,  correspond- 
ing to  high  and  low  water,  cannot  exceed  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch— 
a  quantity  too  small  to  be  appreciated  by  any  meteorological  instruments,  and, 
certainly  such  as  could  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  moon  has  any  influence  on  our  atmosphere, 
it  does  not  proceed  from  any  cause  analogous  to  that  which  produces  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  fact,  that  the  moon  does  produce  such  tides 
can  afford  no  conntenance  to  her  imputed  meteorological  influence. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  moon  may  not  affect  the  atmosphere  by 
her  gravitation,  yet  she  may  influence  it  by  her  light,  or  by  electrical  or  msg- 
netical  emanations,  or,  in  fine,  by  some  occult  physical  causes  not  yet  discover- 
ed by  astronomers.  This  is  an  objection  that,  from  its  vagueness  and  indefi- 
niteness,  is  difficult  to  be  rebutted  by  any  means  which  theory  can  furnish.  It 
is  known  that  the  light  of  the  moon  concentrated  in  a  point  by  the  most  pow- 
erful burning  lenses,  is  incapable  of  producing  the  slightest  sensible  effect  on 
the  most  susceptible  thermometer,  neither  is  it  found  to  produce  any  effects 
of  an  electrical  or  mignetical  kind.  It  may  be  assumed  generally,  that 
the  effects  commonly  in.puted  to  the  moon,  in  producing  change  of  weather  at 
her  principal  phases,  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
physical  causes  which  conld  account  for  them.  If  the  new  and  full  moon  and 
the  quarters  are  attended  by  changes  of  the  weather,  the  cause  producing 
this  effect,  under  the  same  circumstances,  has  incompatible  influences  :  if  fair 
weather  precede  the  phase,  the  supposed  physical  cause  must  be  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  converting  it  into  foul  weather ;  and  if  foul  weather  precede  the 
phase,  the  same  cause  must  convert  it  into  fair  weather.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  physical  agent  whatever,  which,  under  precisely  | 
the  same  circumstances,  shadl  produce  upon  the  same  body  effects  so  opposite. 
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Bat  let  OS  dismiss  the  theoretical  view  of  the  question,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
facts.  Has  it  been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  epochs  which  mark  the 
principal  phases  of  the  moon  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attended  with 
a  change  of  weather?  Before  this  question  can  satisfactorily  be  answered,  it 
will  be  indispensable  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  change  oftDcather,  be  dis- 
tinctly understood^  An  observer  who  is  predisposed  to  a  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lunar  phases,  will  consider  himself  warranted  in  classing  as  a 
change  of  weather,  every  transition  from  a  calm  to  a  wind,  whether  feeble  or 
forcible— every  change  from  a  clear  and  serene  firmament  to  one  ever  so  little 
clouded-^from  a  firmament  a  little  clouded  to  one  quite  covered  over.  He 
will  consider  the  change  from  a  day  absolutely  free  from  rain  to  one  in  which 
a  few  drops  may  chance  to  fall,  as  well  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  a  change  of 
weather  as  if  the  transition  had  been  from  a  day  absolutely  fair  to  one  of  in- 
cessant rain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disbeliever  in  the  lunar  influences  wUl 
class  all  very  slight  changes  as  settled  weather,  and  will  only  register  as  chan- 
ges those  of  a  very  decisive  character.  These  are  difficulties  hard  to  Yemove, 
but  unless  they  be  removed  how  is  it  possible  to  compare  together,  with  any 
probability  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  the  records  of  diflferent  observers  ?  What 
Talue  or  importance  are  we  to  attach  to  the  results  of  any  such  observations, 
unless  the  prejudices  of  the  observer  are  admitted  into  our  estimate  ? 

Toaldo  has  given  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  observations  continued  for 
forty-five  years  at  Padua,  in  which  changes  of  weather  are  recorded  in  juxta- 
position with  the  lunar  phases.  Without  detailing  the  particulars  of  these 
calculations,  we  may  state  at  once  the  following^  results  of  them.  He  found 
that  foV  every  seven  new  moons  the  weather  changed  at  six  and  was  settled  only 
at  one ;  for  every  six  full  moons  the  weather  changed  at  five  and  was  settled 
at  one ;  for  every  three  epochs  of  the  quarters  there  were  two  changes  of 
weather. 

He  also  examined  the  state  of  the  weather  in  reference  to  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  which  is  subject  to  some  variation.  The  position 
of  the  moon  when  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called  apogee,  and  her  posi- 
tion when  nearest  is  called  perigee.     He  found  that  of  every  six  passages  of 

I  the  moon  through  perigee  there  were  five  changes  of  weather ;  and  of  every  five 
through  apogee  there  wore  four  changes  of  weather.     It  is  clear  that  if  these 

I  results  would  bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  they  would  be  decisive  in  fa- 

'  Tor  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases.     But  let  us  see 

I  in  what  manner  Toaldo  conducted  his  inquiry. 

He  was  hinaself  an  avowed  believer  in  the  lunar  influence,  not  merely  upon 

\  the  atmosphere,  but  even  on  the  state  of  organized  matter.     In  his  memoir  he 
has  not  informed  us  what  atmospherical  changes  he  has  taken  as  changes 

I  of  weather ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  bias  of  his  mind  would  lead  him 
to  class  the  slightest  vicissitudes  under  this  head.     But,  further,  Toaldo,  in 

!  recording  the  changes  of  weather  coinciding  with  the  epochs  of  the  phases, 

I  did  not  confine  himself  to  changes  which  took  place  upon  the  particular  day. 
of  the  phase.  On  the  pretext  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  physi- 
cal cause  to  produce  its  eflect,  he  took  the  results  of  several  days.  At  the 
new  and  full  moon  he  included  in  his  enumeration  all  changes  which  took 
place  two  or  three  days  before  or  two  or  three  days  after  the  day  of  new  or 
full  moon ;  while  for  the  quarters  he  only  included  the  day  preceding  and  the 
day  following  the  phases ;  and  for  epochs  not  coincident  with  the  lunar  pha- 
ses he  only  counted  the  changes  of  weather  which  took  place  on  the  particular 
day  in  question. 
It  appears,  then,  that  by  the  changes  coinciding  with  a  new  and  full  moon 

I  recorded  by  Toaldo  are  understood  any  changes  occurring  within  the  space  of 
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from  tliree  to  five  days ;  for  the  changes  recorded  at  the  quarters  are  to  be  un- 
derstood those  which  occurred  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  days ;  and  for 
those  not  coinciding  with  the  phases  the  changes  which  occurred  on  a  particu- 
lar  day.  It  will  not,  we  presume,  require  much  mathematical  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive that  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  must  have  been  just  what  Toaldo  found 
them  to  be ;  and  that  if  instead  of  taking  the  epochs  of  Qie  lunar  phases  he  had 
taken  any  other  periods  whatsoever,  and  tried  them  by  the  same  test,  he  would 
have  arrived  at  the  same  results.  Five  days  at  the  new  and  full  moon  would 
include  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  lunar  month ;  and  thus  a  third  of 
all  the  changes  of  weather  which  occurred  in  that  period  were  ascribed  by  To- 
aldo to  the  lunar  influence  at  these  epochs. 

Professor  Pilgrim  has  examined  a  series  of  observations  on  the  lunar  phases 
as  connected  with  the  changes  of  weather,  made  at  Vienna,  and  continued  from 
1763  to  1787 — a  period  of  25  years — and  he  has  found  thai,  of  every  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  phases,  the  proportion  of  the  occurrence  of  changes  to  that 
of  the  settled  state  of  the  weamer  was  as  follows : — 

ChansM.       Settled  Watthfir. 

New  moon • 68 42 

Fall  moon 63 37 

Quarter ^ 63 37 

Perigee 72 28 

Apogee 64 36 

New  moon  at  perigee 80 20 

New  moon  at  apogee 64 36 

Full  moon  at  perigee 81 19 

Fall  moon  at  apogee 68 32 

Admitting  these  results,  it  would  follow,  contrary  to  popular  belief  and  to  the 
observations  of  Toaldo,  that  the  new  moon  is  the  least  active  of  the  phases ;  and 
that  the  full  moon  and  quarters  are  equally  active ;  also  that  the  influence  of 
perigee^  or  the  nearest  position  of  the  moon,  is  greater  than  than  that  of  any  of 
the  phases,  while  the  influence  of  apogee,  or  its  greatest  distance,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  quarters  and  full  moon,  and  greater  than  that  of  the  new  moon. 

But  Pilgrim's  calculations  are  liable  to  objections  similar  to  those  to  which 
Toaldo's  are  obnoxious.  Like  Toaldo,  he  included  in  his  enumerations  of 
changes,  corresponding  to  the  phases,  changes  which  occurred  the  da^rs  pre- 
ceding and  following  &e  phases :  this  being  the  case,  the  only  woKider  is  that 
the  proportion  which  he  has  found,  especially  for  the  new  moon,  is  not  more 
favorable  to  his  hypothesis.  But  independently  of  this.  Pilgrim's  results  are 
not  entitled  to  any  confidence :  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  inaccuracy; 
and  besides,  the  observations  were  not  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  give  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion. 

In  the  years  1774  and  1775,  Dr.  Horsley  directed  his  attention  to  the 
question,  and  published  two  papers  in  the  PhUosophical  Transactions  (to  which 
we  have  already  adverted),  with  a  view  to  dispel  the  popular  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  lunar  influences.  Horslejr's  observations,  however,  were  confined  to  so 
short  a  period  of  time  (two  years)  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  aflbrd  any 
satisfactory  results.  He  found  that  in  the  year  1774  there  were  only  two 
changes  of  weather  which  corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  none  with 
the  full  moon ;  and  that  in  the  year  1775  there  were  only  four  changes  which 
corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  three  with  the  full  moon. 

Dismissing,  then,  this  popular  notion  of  the  correspondence  of  changes  of 
the  weather  with  the  lunar  phases,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  lunar  influ- 
ences in  a  more  general  point  of  view,  and  see  whether  observation  has  sup- 
plied any  ground  for  the  supposition  of  any  relation  of  periodicity  between  the 
moon  and  the  weather.    M.  Schubler  ^utmined  this  question  with  considera- 
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ble  care  so  recently  as  1830,  and  published  the  results  of  his  observations, 
which,  shortly  after,  were  re-examined  by  M.  Arago. 

Schubler's  calculations  were  founded  on  meteorological  obsenrations  made 
at  Munich,  Stntgard,  and  Augsburg,  for  twenty-eight  years  *  His  object  was 
to  ascertain  whether  any  correspondence  existed  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  month.  He  defined  a 
niny  day  to  be  one  in  which  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  was  recorded  in  the  mete- 
orological journals,  proyided  it  affected  the  rain  gauge  to  an  extent  exceeding 
the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  following  are  the  results  of  his  obser- 
Tations  of  the  number  of  wet  days  which  occurred  in  each  quarter  ef  the 
month,  and  in  each  half  of  the  month. 


Number  of  wet  Day*. 

WUhIn 

to 

Yeen. 

From 

1800 

to 

1811. 

From 
1811 
to 

1816. 

From 

1817 

to 

1810. 

From 

1811 

to 

1894. 

From 

18S5 

to 

18S8. 

From  the  new  moon  to  the  first  quarter... 
From  the  first  quarter  to  the  fnU  moon.... 
From  the  AiU  moon  to  the  last  quarter. . . . 
From  the  last  quarter  to  the  new  moon. . . 

764 
846 
761 
696 

132 
146 
124 
110 

142 
169 
146 
139 

146 

173 
162 
136 

179 
180 
166 
163 

166 
178 
164 
169 

T)iiriiiv  til*  in Areuift  of  thfi  moon «»...«..  i 

1609 
1467 

277 

237 

311 
284 

318 
297 

369 
819 

344 

Dnriiiff  thA  ilM*1i-nA  nf  th«»  mAAn 

323 

1<!t^mm Hnrinflf  flip  fimt  intArvnl 

162 

43 

27 

21 

40 

21 

M.  Schiibler  also  calculated  the  number  of  rainy  days  which  happened  upon 
the  days  of  the  principal  phases,  including  not  merely  days  of  new  and  full 
moons,  and  the  quarters,  but  also  the  days  of  the  octants  intermediate  between 
these.  The  following  table  includes  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  ;  first  for 
twenty  years'  observation  and  then  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty-eight  years .  He 
took  at  each  phase  the  mean  of  two  consecutive  days,  with  a  view  to  obliterate 
the  efiect  of  ousturbing  causes,  and  obtain  a  more  regular  series  of  numbers : — 

Number  of  wet  Dayi. 


On  the  day  of  the  new  moon.. 
On  the  succeeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  first  octant. 
On  the  sncceeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  first  quarter. 
On  the  sncceeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  second  octant. . 
On  the  sncceeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  full  n 
On  the  succeeding  day. 


On  the  day  of  the  third  octant. 
On  the  succeeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  last  quarter.. 
On  the  succeeding  day 


On  the  day  of  the  fourth  octant. 
On  the  succeeding  day 


pMint 90  T—«i.  I  Pqm^W  T« 


D«y. 


106 
113 


109 


148 


117 


152 
148 


160 


112 


153 


126 


164 
167 


165 


116 


161 


125 
109 


117 


161 
150 


155 


94 


130  1 


100 
88 


94 


139 


135 


133 


,  *  At  Monloh.  from  1781  to  1786  i 
'  borg,  from  1613  to  18S8faiofaiaiTe. 


B ;  at  Stotgard,  from  1809  to  1813  inclutive ;  and  at  Augn 
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These  tables  agree  in  indicating,  with  tolerable  clearness,  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  rainy  days  from  the  new  moon  to  ihe  second  octant,  that  is,  from 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon's  age ;  after- 
ward there  is  a  gradual  decrease,  the  minimum  occurring  between  the  last 
quarter  and  the  fourth  octant. 

So  far  as  these  observations  may  be  relied  upon,  it  would  follow,  that  in  the 
places  where  they  were  made,  out  of  every  10,000  rainy  days  the  following  are 
the  number  of  those  days  which  would  happen  at  the  different  lunar  phases  :-^ 

New  iDOon ^ 306 

First  octant 306 

Fintqaarter. 325 

Second  octant 341 

Full  moon 337 

Third  octant 313 

Last  quarter 284 

Fourth  octant 290 

Now  as  there  are  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  in  the  lunar  month,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  fall  of  rain  to  be  distributed  equally  through  every  part  of  the  month,  the 
total  number  of  these  10,000  days  which  should  happen  on  the  eight  days  of  the 
phases,  would  be  found  by  a  simple  proportion ;  since  it  would  bear  to  10,000 
the  same  proportion  that  8  bears  to  294 :  the  number  would  therefore  be  27.12. 
Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  the  actual  number  which  fell 
upon  these  days  were  25.02 :  it  appears,  therefore,  that  less  than  the  propo^ 
tional  amount  occurred  upon  them. 

Pilgrim  had  already,  in  1788,  attempted  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the 
hinar  phases  on  the  fall  of  rain ;  and  he  found  that  in  every  hundred  cases 
there  were  29  days  of  rain  on  the  full  moon,  26  at  the  new  moon,  and  25  at 
the  quarters. 

The  preceding  observations  refer  only  to  the  number  of  wet  days.    Schubler, 
however,  also  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  ther  lunar  phases,  on 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  on  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.     From  obsem- 
tions  continued  for  sixteen  years  at  Augsburg,  including  199  lunations,  he  ob-  \ 
tained  the  following  results : — 


Eooeha                 1  Number  of  clear  dayi 

Namber  of  overcast  daya 
in  leyeara. 

Quantity  of  rafai  in  M 
years  In  inches. 

New  moon • . . .  • 

31 
38 
26 
26 
41 

61 
57  ^ 
65 
61 
53 

26*551 

First  quarter 

Second  octant 

Full  moon 

24-597 
26-728 
24-686 

Last  quarter 

19-536 

In  this  table,  by  a  clear  day,  is  such  days  as  exhibited  a  cloudless  sky  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  afiemoon ;  those  that 
were  not  clear  at  these  hours,  were  counted  as  cloudy  days.  These  results 
are  in  accordance  with  the  former.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  clear  da^s 
is  more  frequent  in  the  last  quarter,  which  is  an  epoch  at  which,  by  the  fomier 
method  of  inquiry,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  least ;  also  the  number  of 
cloudy  days  is  greatest  at  the  second  octant,  which  is  a  period  at  which  the 
number  of  rainy  days  were  found  to  be  greatest ;  also  the  depth  of  rain  agrees 
with  this,  being  the  greatest  about  the  second  octant,  and  least  at  the  last  quar- 
ter. Schiibler  extended  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  distance 
on  rain  ;  and  he  found  that,  on  examining  371  passages  of  the  moon  through 
the  positions  of  her  extreme  limits  of  distance,  during  the  seven  days  nearest 
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to  perigee  it  r&ined  1,169  tim^s;  and  during  the  seyen  days  nearest  apogee  it 
rained  1,096  times.  Thus,  ceteris  paribus,  the  nearer  is  the  moon  to  the  earth 
the  greater  would  be  the  chances  for  rain. 

From  observations  of  Pilgrim  at  Vienna  ^which,  however,  are  much  less  to 
be  depended  on),  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  prevalence  of  rain  be- 
tween jier^ee  and  t^geeis  that  of  nine  to  five — an  improbable  result. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  exists 
soDie  permanent  and  regular  correspondence  between  the  prevalence  of  rain 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  What  that  exact  correspondence  is,  remains  for 
more  extended  and  accurate  observations  to  inform  us  ;  meanwhile,  that  rain 
falls  more  frequently  about  four  days  before  full  moon,  and  less  frequently  about 
four  or  five  days  before  new  moon  than  at  other  parts  of  the  month,  seems  to 
be  a  conclusion  attended,  to  say  the  least  with  some  degree  of  probabili^. 

Scbubler  also  examined  the  question  of  a  correspondence  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  and  the  lunar  phases,  and  found  that  winds  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  became  more  and  more  frequent  at  those  periods  of  the  month 
at  which  rain  was  also  observed  to  increase,  and  that  such  winds  were  more 
and  more  rare,  while  winds  in  the  contrary  direction  occurred  oAener  toward 
those  epochs  of  the  month  when  least  rain  was  observed  to  prevail.  These 
results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  quite  in  accordance,  and  the  question  respecting 
the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  periods  of  rain  are  produced,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  question  of  the  physical  action  by  which  the  moon  affects  the 
cunents  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  connexion  of  barometric  indications  with  atmospheric  phenomena  is  so 
obvioos,  that  the  inquiry  as  to  a  correspondence  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
the  variations  of  the  barometer,  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  meteo- 
rologists. M.  Flaugergues  accordingly  made  a  series  of  observations  at  Viviers 
(in  the  department  of  Ardlche),  in  France,  which  were  continued  from  1808 
to  1828,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  heights  of  the  barometer  in  relation 
to  the  lunar  phases :  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  might  be  always  the  same, 
the  observations,  were  made  at  noon,  and  the  heights  of  the  barometer  were 
reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mean  heights  of  the  barometer,  deduced  from  these  observa- 
tions :— - 

New  moon 29*743 

First  octant 29-761 

Pint  quarter 29*740 

Second  octant 29-716 

Full  moon 29-736 

Third  octant 29-761 

Last  quarter t 29-772 

Fourth  octant 29*744 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  least  about  four  days 
before  full  moon,  and  greatest  six  or  seven  before  new  moon.  Now  these  are 
about  the  times  at  which  the  investigations  of  Schubler  give  the  greatest  and 
least  quantity  of  rain :  and,  since  the  fall  of  the  barometer  generally  indicates 
a  tendency  to  rain,  these  results  are  in  accordance.  Although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  variation  of  the  barometer  is  in  this  case  so  minute,  that  a  sen- 
sible effect  could  hardly  be  expected  from  it,  still,  though  minute,  it  is  quite 
distinct  and  decided. 

M.  Flaugergues  also  observed  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  when  the 
moon  was  at  her  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  earth,  and  found  that  at 
perigee  it  was  29-713,  and  at  apogee  29-753. 

So,  far,  therefore,  as  this  small  difference  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  any- 
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thing,  it  would  indicate  a  preyalence  to  rain  at  perigee  and  at  apogee,  wliich  is 
in  accordance  with  the  obserrBtiona  of  Schiibler. 

'*  In  spite,  therefore,"  says  M.  Arago,*'  of  the  distance  which  separates  Stntgaid 
from  Yiviers,  and  in  spite  of  the  different  methods  pursued,  and  the  difference 
of  instruments  used,  MM.  Flaugergues  and  Schiibler  have  arrived  at  analogous 
results."  It  seems  very  difficdt,  therefore,  at  present,  not  to  admit  that  the 
moon  exercises  upon  our  atmosphere  an  action  very  small,  it  is  true,  but  wMch 
is  nevertheless  appreciable  even  with  the  instruments  which  meteorologists  | 
commonly  use.  | 

We  have  shown  that  the  theory  of  the  moon's  attraction,  applied  to  explain  | 
atmospheric  tides  similar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  ' 
that  the  height  of  the  barometer  observed  at  noon,  when  the  moon  is  in  her  | 
quarters,  would  be  less  than  its  height  at  noon  at  new  and  foil  moon.    Obser- 1 
vation,  however,  shows  the  very  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact.    The  observation 
of  M.  Flaugerffues  gives  the  mean  height  at  the  barometer  quadratures  29*756, 
and  at  new  and  full  moon  29*739 ;  the  height  quadratures  being  in  excess  to 
the  amount  of  0*01 7.    This  result  has  been  further  confirmed  by  the  more  recent 
observations  of  M.  Bouvard,  at  the  Paris  observatory :  he  has  found  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  quarters  29-786,  and  at  new  and  fall  moon 
29-759 ;  the  excess  at  the  quarters  being  0-027. 

Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  a  relation  between 
the  barometric  colunm  and  the  lunar  phases,  yet  it  is  not  the  relation  which 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  tides  would  indicate ;  and  by  whatever  physical  in- 
fluence tile  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  certainly  not  the  gravitation  of  the 
moon  affecting  our  atmosphere  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  she  af- 
fects the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Any  physical  effects  which  depend  on  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  would  necessarily 
occur  in  the  same  order  throughout  the  year,  when  these  two  luminaries  them- 
selves have  corresponding  positions  in  the  heavens  on  the  same  days  of  the 
year.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  astronomical  discovery,  it  was 
known  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  the  sun  and  moon  assume  on  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  year  relative  positions. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  moon  were  90^  behind  the  sun  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  in  the  year  1800,  it  would  be  90^  behind  the  sun  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  year  1819,  and  again  in  the  year  1838, 
and  so  on  ;  but  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  any  intermediate  year 
it  would  have  a  different  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  This  cycle 
of  nineteen  years  was  known  to,  the  Greeks,  and  was  called  the  Melonie  cycU^ 
from  Meton,  its  reputed  discoverer ;  and  it  has  always  been  used  as  a  confe- 
nient  method  of  cakulating  eclipses  and  other  phenomena  depending  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon 
must  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  heavens ;  and  in  a  lunar  eclipse, 
nearly  opposite  positions :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  an  eclipse  occur  on 
any  day  in  any  given  year,  an  eclipse  of  the  same  kind  must  occur  on  the  cor- 
responding day  in  every  nineteenth  succeeding  year.  The  tides,  depending  as 
they  do  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  be  calculated 
witn  facility  by  means  of  the  same  cycle  \  and  meteorologists  who  bold  the 
doctrine  that  atmospheric  vicissitudes  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the  rela- 
tive aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  favored  the  doctrines,  that  there  is  a 
general  cycle  of  weather,  the  period  of  which  correspcHids  with  that  which  we 
have  noticed.  Thus  they  hold,  that  the  general  changes  of  weather  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same,  or  almost  the  same  order,  throughout  every  successive 
period  of  nineteen  years. 

We  shall  not  here  object,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  true 
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amount  of  the  Metonic  cycle  is  not  precisely  nineteen  years.  But  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  stronger  objection  founded  on  the  principles  which  its  supporters 
themselves  rely  upon.  The  attraction  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  their  gravitation, 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance  diminishes ;  and 
as  we  have  already  stated  that  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  variable  to 
an  extent  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  evident,  that  her  influence  on  the  atmosphere 
ought  to  be.  expected  to  depend  much  more  on  that  variation  of  distance,  than 
on  her  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Now,  although  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years  corresponds  with  the  changes  of  her  relative  position  to  the  sun 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  yet  it  has  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  varia- 
tion of  her  distance ;  and  although,  on  each  day  of  each  succeeding  period  of 
nineteen  years,  she  will  have  the  same  apparent  position  relatively  to  the  sun, 
she  will  not  have  the  same  distance  from  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  will  not  ex- 
ert the  same  attraction  on  our  atmosphere.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  theory  of  the 
moon's  attraction  does  not  lend  its  unqualified  support  to  tiiis  assumed  period 
of  nmeteen  years  as  a  cycle  of  weather,  let  us  see  how  far  fact  and  ob- 
senration  countenance  such  a  meteorological  period.  M.  Arago  (to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  investigation  of  this  question,  and  for 
the  collection  of  the  labors  of  others  upon  it)  has  successiully  shown  that 
observation  affords  no  countenance  or  confirmation  whatever  to  this  hypothe- 
sis. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  years  1701,  1720,  1739,  and  1758,  being  cor- 
responding years  in  successive  intervals  of  nineteen  years,  show  in  the  differ- 
ent months  the'  ^ame  characters  of  weather.  Now  to  try  this  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  some  distinct  test  of  Uie  characters  of  the  seasons  iirhich  has 
nothing  in  it  arbitrary,  and  about  which  two  observers  cannot  differ.  For  this 
purpose  we  shall  take  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  observed  in  each 
of  the  years,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  them  respectively :— 


DttM. 

Temp.  Iftt. 
90-5.... 

1701 

1720 

89-5.... 

1739 

1768 

92-7.... 

•   •••••••■•  StO'V  •  .  •  a 

Terap.  MlA. 

•  •  •  •A'i'Om  •  ■  • 

« •  •  •28*3*  •  •  • 
....28-6.... 
....27-3 


Rain,  InchM. 
....22-7 
•  •  •  •  lo*3 
....20-4 


Such  is  the  kind  of  congruity  on  which  the  advocates  for  the  Metonic  cycle 
rely.  If  any  four  years  were  taken  indiscriminately  at  any  given  places,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  and  quantities  of  rain  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
exhibit  greater  differences.  M.  Arago  had  extended  the  comparison  to  other 
seasons  separated  by  the  same  interval  of  nineteen  years,  or  by  multiples 
of  nineteen  years. . 


Yean. 

Max.  Temp. 

Min.  Temp. 

▲nrnial  qixantity 
ofiaininlnchea. 

1726 
1782 

6d-2 

90*6 

24-6 
7-2 

18-6 
23-6 

1709 
1728 

87-1 
87-1 

5-8 
16-9 

23-2 
17-2 

1710 
1748 

831 
98-4 

7-3 
9-3 

i6-d 

18-4 

1711 
1730 

86-3 
88-2 

14-9 
19-6 

26-8 
17-0 

1733 
1771 

90*6 
92.7 

28-2 
9-1 

196 

19-2 

1734 
1763 

89-4 
100-6 

23-0 
11.3 

18-7 
18-9 

2t 
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There  are  here  no  traces  of  correspondence  in  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
or  the  quantities  of  rab.  It  is  manifest  that  any  season  taken  at  hazard  would 
not  present  greater  discordances  than  are  found  in  the  above  table. 

The  variation  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  (to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  adverted)  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  her  path  round  the  earth  is 
not  circular,  but  oval — the  position  of  the  earth  being  nearer  to  the  one  end 
than  the  other.  As  the  moon,  therefore,  approaches  the  furthermost  extremity 
of  her  oval  orbit,  her  distance  from  the  earai  continually  increases  until,  ani- 
ving  at  that  point,  it  becomes  greatest ;  as  she  moves  from  that  extremity  of  the 
orbit  to  the  other  end  of  the  oval,  her  distance  continually  diminishes  until  ar- 
riving at  the  other  end,  it  becomes  least.  These  variations  of  distance  are 
produced  every  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Now,  owing  to  a 
certa;in  ch^^ge  of  position,  to  which  the  moon's  orbit  is  subject,  the  points  which 
mark  her  greatest  and  least  distances  are  subject  to  a  slow,  gradual,  and  regu- 
lar change ;  so  that  the  points  in  the  heavens  at  which  she  reaches  her  great- 
est and  least  distances  are  different  every  revolution.  Afler  the  lapse,  how- 
ever, of  eight  years  and  ten  months,  these  points  having  traversed  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  heavens,  resume  their  former  position  very  nearly ;  so 
that  the  actual  times  at  which  ^e  moon  is  observed  at  the  same  distances  from 
the  earth,  and  also  at  the  same  points  in  the  heavens,  recur  in  a  cycle,  the 
length  of  which  is  about  eight  years  and  ten  months. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  can  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  this  cause,  their  period  should  be  such  that,  ailer  the  lapse  of 
nine  years,  itie  corresponding  states  of  the  weather  would  be,  as  it  were,  two 
months  in  advance  :  thus  the  effect  produced  in  December,  1800,  would  again 
be  produced  in  October,  1809,  in  August,  1818,  and  so  on. 

If  the  purpose  be  to  determine  the  cycle  in  which  the  lunar  influence,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  distance,  would  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  same  days 
of  the  year,  the  duration  of  the  cycle  would  be  six  times  eight  years  and  ten 
months  :  for  in  six  successive  intervals  of  tha|  period,  there  are  exactly  fifty- 
three  years ;  but  any  less  number  of  periods  of  eight  years  and  ten  months  do 
not  make  a  complete  number  of  years.  Therefore  afler  a  cycle  of  fifty-three 
years,  the  moon  being  on  the  same  4lay  of  each  successive  year  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eardi,  her  influence,  so  far  as  depends  on  distances,  will  be 
the  same,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  weather. 

Now  we  cannot  better  illusixate  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  sci- 
entific principles  are  applied  by  some  nofeteorologists  than  by  stating  that  this  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  and  ten  .months  has  formed  3ie  theoretical  grounds  for  a  re- 
puted meteorological  period  of  nine  years.  It  has  been  maintained  thai, 
through  every  successive  interval  of  nine  years,  the  changes  of  weather  have 
a  general  correspondence :  thus,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
year  1800  be  examined,  it  has  been  said  to  correspond  with  the  weather 
throughout  the  years  1809,  and  1818,  &c. 

That  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  points  of  the  moon's  greatest  and 
least  distance  are  insufiicient  in  theory  to  account  for  such  meteorological  cy- 
cle as  we  have  explained.     But  let  us  see  how  the  fact  stands. 

Toaldo,  whose  meteorological  researches  we  have  adverted  to,  has  stated, 
that  at  Padua,  by  resolving  a  long  interval  of  time  into  successive  periods  of 
nine  years,  the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  each  of  these  periods  were  equal, 
but  he  adds  this  equality  would  disappear  if  the  whole  interval  were  resolred 
into  groups  of  eight  years,  or  into  successive  intervals  of  any  other  number  of 
years.  M.  Arago,  taking  the  Italian  meteorologist  at  his  word,  and  accepting 
without  question,  his  own  tables  and  data,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  Miccessive  intervals  of  nine  years  :— 
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In  thfl  nine  years 
conunenciiif  in 

1725 to 

From  1734 to 

From  1743 to 

From  1752 to 

From  1761 to 


Fn»Q  1708..... to 

Frmn  1717 to 

From  1726 to 

From  1735 to 

From  1744 to 


Andendinff 

Incluiively  ui 

....1733.... 

....1742 

....1751.... 
...•1760.... 
....1769.... 


.1716. 
.1726. 
.1734. 
.1743. 
.1762. 


Rain  which  had 

fallen  at  Padaa. 

325  English  inches. 

262        "  « 

320        «  " 

333        «  " 

320        "  « 


The  confidence  to  which  Toaldo's  reasoning  and  calculations  are  entitled, 
may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  any  other 
intervals,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  it  is  not  subject  to  greater  variation 
tlian  that  which  exists  among  the  above  results. 

M.  Arago  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the  kind  of  speculation  and  rea- 
soning in  which  meteorologists  sometimes  indulge.  Some,  he  says,  found  the 
assumed  cycle  of  nine  years  on  the  passage  of  Pliny,  where  he  says  that  every 
fourth,  and,  more  especially,  every  eighth  year,  the  seasons  undergo  a  kind  of 
effervescence  by  the  revolution  of  the  hundredth  moon.  Admitting  Plin3r's 
maxim  to  be  true,  and  supposing  by  the  word  effervescence  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  regular  recurrence  every  eight  years  of  the  changes  of  the  weather 
which  took  place  in  the  preceding  eight  years,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Is 
not  the  question  here,  whether  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  recur  at  intervals 
of  nine  years  ?  and  the  celebrated  Roman  naturalist  speaks  of  a  period  of  only 
eight  years. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  follows,  then,  conclusively,  that  the  popular 
notions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases  on  the  weather  have  no 
foundation  in  the  theory,  and  no  correspondence  with  observed  facts.  That 
the  moon,  by  her  gravitation,  exerts  an  attraction  on  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  the  effects  which  that  attraction  would  produce  upon  the  weather 
are  not  in  accordance  with  observed  phenomena ;  and,  therefore,  these  effects 
are  either  too  small  in  amount  to  be  appreciable  in  the  actual  state  of  meteor- 
ological instruments,  or  they  are  obliterated  by  other  more  powerful  causes, 
from  which  hitherto  they  have  not  been  eliminated.  It  appears,  however,  by 
some  series  of  observations,  not  yet  confirmed  or  continued  through  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  that  a  slight  correspondence  may  be  discovered  between  the 
periods  of  rain  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  very  feeble  influence, 
depending  on  the  relative  position  of  that  luminary  to  the  sun,  but  having  no 
discoverable  relation  to  the  lunar  attraction.  This  is  not  without  interest  as  a 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  meteorologists ; 
but  its  influence  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  popular  interest  as 
a  weather  prognostic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that,  as  far  as  observation 
combined  with  theory  has  afforded  any  means  of  knowledge,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  the  prognostications  of  weather  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Those  who  are  impressed  with  the  feelin?  that  an  opinion  so  universally  en- 
tertained even  in  countries  remote  from  each  other,  as  that  which  presumes  an 
influence  of  the  moon  over  the  changes  of  the  weather,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  against  that  opinion  we  have  not  here  opposed  mere  theory.  Nay,  we 
have  abandoned  for  the  occasion  the  support  that  science  might  afford,  and  the 
light  it  might  shed  on  the  negative  of  this  question,  and  have  dealt  with  it  as  a 
mere  question  of  fact.    It  matters  little,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
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in  what  manner  the  moon  and  sun  jnay  produce  an  effect  on  the  weather,  nor 
even  whether  they  be  active  causes  in  producing  such  effect  at  all.  The  point, 
and  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  whether,  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
any  correspondence  between  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the  weather 
exists  ?     And  a  short  examination  of  the  recorded  facts  proves  that  it  does 

NOT. 
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On  another  occasion,  I  gave  at  some  length  the  history  of  Halley's  comet, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  periodic  comets  yet  discovered.  I  shall 
now  bring  under  your  notice  the  remaining  bodies  of  this  class. 

A  periodic  comet,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  which  is  known  to  return  at 
regular  intervals  to  our  system,  and  whose  reappearance  in  the  heavens  can 
therefore  be  predicted.  The  paths  of  these  bodies  round  the  sun  are  eccentric 
ellipses,  having  the  centre  of  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

encke's  comet. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  comet  was  observed  at  Marseille^,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, by  M.  Pons.  In  the  following  January,  its  path  being  calculated,  M. 
Arago  immediately  recognised  it  as  identical  with  one  which  had  appeared  in 
1805.  Subsequently,  M.  Encke  of  Berlin  succeeded  in  calculating  its  entire 
orbit — inferring  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part — and  found  that  its  period 
round  the  sun  was  about  twelve  hundred  days.  This  calculation  was  verified 
by  the  fact  of  its  return  in  1822,  since  which  time  the  comet  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Encke's  comet,  and  returned  regularly. 

This  comet  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  nebujous  vapor,  so  trans- 
parent, even  at  its  centre,  that  stars  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  round,  or 
rather  oval,  in  its  form,  and  is  too  attenuated  and  feeble  in  its  light  to  be  dis- 
covered without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  annexed  figure,  1,  is  that  which  is 
usually  given  as  a  representation  of  its  telescopic  appearance. 

The  orbit  of  Encke's  comet  is  an  oval,  whose  length  is  about  double  its 
breadth.  At  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  comet  is  about 
thirty-four  millions  of  miles,  which  is  about  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
When  most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  distance  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
three  millions  of  miles,  which  is  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the  earth's  dis- 
tance, and  is  litUe  less  than  the  distance  of  Jupiter.     The  orbit  is  inclined  to 
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that  of  the  earth  at  nearly  thirteen  degrees.  This  comet  may  be  considered 
as  a  planet,  revolving  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter«  and  nearly  in  the  commoa 
plane  of  the  solar  system.  Its  motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
planets. 

In  the  calculations  of  £nck6  for  the  determination  of  the  movement  of  tliis 
comet,  the  most  scrupulous  account  was  taken  of  the  effects  which  the  planets 
must  produce  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  a  small  discrepancy  was  found  to  exist 
between  its  observed  and  computed  returns  ;  and  what  was  still  more  rema^- 
able,  this  discrepancy  was  of  the  same  nature  in  every  case,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  it  could  have  arisen  from  any  casual  error  of  compa- 
tation  or  of  observation ;  since,  had  it  so  occurred,  it  would  have  affected  the 
result  irregularly.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  this  comet  does  not  pre- 
cisely jetrace  its  course  each  revolution.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  inegn- 
larity,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  does  not  disturb  the  plane  of  the 
comet's  path.  It  is,  in  fact,  according  to  tho  observations  and  reasonings  of 
Professor  Encke,  precisely  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  if  the  space 
through  which  the  comet  moves  was  filled  by  a  subtle  fluid,  offering  a  small 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  comet :  just  as  our  atmosphere  resists  the  motion 
of  any  light  body  through  it. 

The  existence  of  an  extremely  subtle  ethereal  fluid  which  fills  the  infini- 
tude of  space,  has  been  adopted  hypothetically  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
optics.  In  fact,  light  itself  is,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  supposed  to 
consist  in  vibrations  transmitted  through  such  a  fluid,  just  as  sound  is  known 
to  consist  in  similar  undulations  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere.  Hith- 
erto this  assumed  cause  for  light  has  been  justly  regarded  as  an  ingenioos  hy- 
pothesis not  proved,  but  which  accounts  for  the  various  phenomena  more  follj 
and  satisfactorily  than  the  corpuscular  theory,  which,  being  open  to  the  sane 
objection,  completely  fails  when  applied  to  some  phenomena  of  light  which 
recent  investigations  have  developed.  If  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  observed  in  Enck^'s  comet  should  be  discovered  on  the  approaching  it- 
turn  of  Halley's  comet,  and  still  more,  if  it  be  observed  on  the  next  return  of 
Biela's  comet,  the  undidatory  hypothesis  will  begin  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  v$ra  causa ;  and  that  theory  of  light  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  con- 
sidered as  established. 

The  effect  on  the  return  of  a  comet  produced  by  this  resistance,  contraiy  ^ 
what  might  at  first  be  expected,  is  to  accelerate  it,  or  to  make  the  actual  re- 
turn anticipate  the  return  as  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  comet  mores 
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in  an  imresistiog  medium.  This  difficulty  will,  however,  be  removed,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  a  resisting  medium,  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  body 
in  its  orbit,  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  resist  solar  at- 
traction.  The  body,  therefore,  follows  a  path  constantly  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  in 
other  words,  the  orbit  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  diminution.  Now,  the  less 
the  orbit  is,  the  less  time  necessary  to  describe  it ;  and  consequently  the  shorter 
the  period  of  the  successive  returns  of  the  body  to  the  same  position. 

If  the  successive  returns  of  the  periodic  comets  should  establish  satisfacto- 
rily the  existence  of  the  luminous  ether,  it  will  follow  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time  every  comet  will  ultimately  fall  into  the  sun.  In  every  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  same  comet,  its  path  would  fall  a  little  within  its  former 
course,  and  it  would  describe  a  spiral  Une  round  the  sun,  continually  approach- 
ing that  body,  until  at  length  it  would  arrive  close  to  its  surface  ;  before  this 
could  happen,  it  would  doubtless  be  wholly  converted  into  a  light  gas  by  his 
heat,  which  would  probably  mingle  with  the  solar  atmosphere. 

In  the  efforts  by  which  the  human  mind  labors  after  truth,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  that  desired  object  ia  stumbled  upon  by  accident,  ot  arrived 
at  by  reasoning  which  is  false.  One  of  Newton's  conjectures  respecting  com- 
ets was,  that  they  are  *'  the  aliment  by  which  suns  are  sustained  ;"  and  he 
therefore  concluded  that  these  bodies  were  in  a  state  of  .progressive  decline 
upon  the  suns,  round  which  they  respectively  swept ;  and  that  into  these  suns 
they  from  time  to  time  fell.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by 
Newton  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life  :  he  not  only  consigned  it  to  his  immor- 
tal writings,  but,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
him  and  Ms  nephew  on  Siis  subject,  whic4  has  come  down  to  us.  '*  I  cannot 
say,"  said  Newton,  "  when  the  comet  of  1680  will  fall  into  the  sun :  possibly 
after  five  or  six  revolutions ;  but  wlienever  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  will  be  raised  by  it  to  such  a  point,  that  our  globe  will  be  burnt,  and 
all  the  animals  upon  it  will  perish.  The  new  stars  observed  by  Hipparchus, 
Tycho,  and  Kepler,  must  have  proceeded  from  such  a  cause,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  explain  their  sudden  splendor.'*  His  nephew  then  asked  him, 
**  why,  when  he  stated  in  his  writings  that  comets  would  fall  into  the  sun,  did 
he  not  also  state  those  vast  fires  they  must  produce,  as  he  supposed  they  had 
done  in  the  stars  ?"— **  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  *'  the  conflagrations  of 
the  sun  concern  us  a  little  more  directly.  I  have  said,  however,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  enough  to  enable  the  world  to  collect  my  opinion." 

It  may  be  asl^jif  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  be  admitted,  whether 
the  same  ultimate  fate  must  not  await  the  planets  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  may  be 
answered  that,  within  the  limits  of  past  astronomical  record,  the  ethereal  me- 
dium, if  it  exist,  has  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  motion  of  any  planet.  That 
it  migk  have  a  perceptible  efiect  upon  consets,  and  yet  not  upon  planets,  will 
not  t^  surprising,  if  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  comets  compared  with  their 
balk  be  consideved.  The  effect  in  the  t#o  eases  may  be  compared,  to  that  of 
the  atmospbeie  uponr  apiece  of  swan's  down  and  upon  a  leaden  bullet  moving 
through  it.  It  is  certain  ^at  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this  resisting  me- 
dium, it  will  not,  for  many  hundred  years  to  come,  produce  the  slightest  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

bixla's  comet. 

On  FebruaiT  S8,  1826,  M.  Biela,  an  Austriait  officer,  observed  in  B<Aemia 
a  comet,  which  was  seen  at  Marseilles  about  the  same  time  br  M.  Gambart. 
The  path  which  it  pursued  was  observed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  comets  which 
had  appeared  in  1772  and  1806.    Finally,  it  was  found  that  this  body  moved 
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round  the  sua  in  an  oval  orbit,  and  that  the  time  of  its  revolution  was  about  six 
years  and  eight  months.  It  has  since  returned  at  its  predicted  times ;  and  has 
been  adopted  as  a  member  of  our  system,  under  the  name  of  Biela's  comet. 

The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  2,  exhibits  the  form  and  position  of  the  oibitof  this 
comet  in  relation  to  those  of  the  principal  planets,  giving  the  successire  posi- 
tions it  assumed  during  its  appearance  in  1832. 

Fig.  8. 


Biela*8  comet  moves  in  an  orbit  whose  plane  is  nearly  die  same  with  those 
of  the  planets.  It  is  but  slightly  oval,  the  length  being  to  the  breadth  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  to  two.  When  nearest  to  the  sun,  its  distance  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth ;  and  when  most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  dis- 
tance somewhat  exceeds  that  of  Jupiter.  Thus  it  ranges  through  the  sobr 
system,  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery  ef  the  periodic  comets  of  Enck^  and  Biela, 
still  the  comet  of  Halley  maintains  a  paramount  astronomical  interest,  and  niaj 
be  considered  to  stand  alone  in  exhibiting  those  physical  phenomeDa  which 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Al- 
though the  comets  of  £nck6  and  Biela  are  unquestionably  objects  of  internt  to 
the  geometer  and  astronomer,  yet  their  short  periods,  the  limited  space  within 
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which  they  are  circumscribed  in  their  motion,  the  small  obliquity  and  eccen- 
tricity of  their  orbits,  and  consequently  the  very  slight  disturbance  which  they 
sustain  from  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  render  them,  for  all  physical  purposes, 
nothing  more  than  new  planets  of  inappreciable  mass  belonging  to  our  system. 
Unlike  other  known  comets,  they  do  not  rush  from  the  invisible  and  inacessible 
depths  of  space,  and,  after  sweeping  our  system,  depiairt  to  distances  under 
the  conception  of  which  the  imagination  itself  is  confounded ;  they  possess 
none  of  that  grandeur  which  is  connected  with  whaterer  appears  to  break 
through  the  fixed  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  still  reserved  for  the  comet  of 
Halley  alone  to  exhibit  a  phenomenon,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique  ;  to  afford  a 
splendid  result  of  those  powers  of  calculation  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
it  through  the  depths  of  space  two  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  solar  system ;  and,  notwithstanding  disturbances  which 
render  each  succeeding  period  of  its  return  different  from  the  last,  to  foretell 
that  return  with  precision. 

lbxell's  combt. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1770,  Messier  observed  a  comet,  which  was  after- 
ward sufficiently  observed  to  render  its  course  through  the  system  calculable. 
It  was  found  not  to  correspond  with  that  of  any  comet  previously  known.  It 
remained  visible  for  an  unusual  length  of  time ;  and  continued  observations  on 
it  i»oved  that  it  moved,  not  as  comets  were  then  generally  found  to  move,  in  a 
parabola,  or  very  elongated  ellipse,  but  in  an  oval  of  very  small  dimensions. 

Its  orbit  was  calculated  by  the  celebrated  Lexell,  and  found  to  be  an  ellipse, 
of  which  the  greater  axis  was  only  equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  which  showed  that  its  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun  would 
be  completed  in  jwe  years  and  a  half. 

With  so  short  a  period,  the  comet  ought  frequently  to  be  seen.  But  here 
springs  up  a  difficulty.  This  comet  was  never  seen  before,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since  !  What,  then,  has  become  of  it  ?  and  where  and  how  did  it 
exist  before  its  discovery  by  Messier  ?  Its  appearance  was  too  conspicuous 
and  its  light  too  vivid  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  could  have  been  pres- 
ent, yet  not  observed. 

The  law  of  gravitation  discovered  by  Newton,  and  fully  developed  by  his 
illustrious  successors,  enables  us  fully  to  explain  this  difficulty.  We  shall 
adopt  the  words  of  Arago : — 

Why  has  not  the  comet  been  seen  every  Jive  years  and  a  half  before  1770  7 
Because  the  orbit  was  then  totally  different  from  that  it  has  since  pursued. 
Why  has  not  the. comet  been  seen  since  1770  ?     For  the  reason  that  its  pas- 
I  sage  to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1776  took  place  by  day ;  and  before  the  fol- 
lowing return,  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  so  altered,  that  had  the  comet  been 
visible  from  the  earth  it  would  not  have  been  recognised. 

Lexell  had  already  remarked,  according  to  his  elements  of  1770,  that  the 
comet  ought  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter  in  1767,  less  than  the  fifty-eighth 
part  of  his  distance  from  the  sun ;  that  in  1779,  when  it  returned  to  us,  it  would 
be,  near  the  end  of  August,  about  five  hundred  times  nearer  that  same  planet 
than  to  the  sun ;  so  tl^  then,  notwithstanding  the  immense  size  of  the  solar 
globe,  its  attractive  power  on  the  comet  was  not  the  two  hundredth  part  that 
of  Jupiter.  Thua  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  comet  had  experienced  con- 
siderable perturbations  in  1767  and  1779 ;  but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  establish 
that  these  perturbations  were  numerically  strong  enough  to  explain  the  total 
want  of  observations,  as  wdl  before  as  after  the  year  1770. 
The  formularies  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Meeanique  OeUste  give  the  ana- 
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lytical  sdntion  of  this  problem :  the  actual  elliptic  oibitof  a  cornel  bdngknovn, 
what  was  its  previous  orbit  ?  What  will  it  be  hereafter,  takiog  ioto  account 
in  both  cases  the  pertiiibating  effects  caused  bj  the  jdanets  of  our  system  t 

Well,  then,  by  putting  these  fcMrmularies  into  numbers— 4>y  suhstitoting,  for 
its  component  indeterminate  letters,  the  particular  elements  oi  the  comet  of 
1770 — ^it  will  first  be  found  that  in  1767,  prerious  to  the  approach  of  that  body 
to  Jupiter,  the  elliptic  orbit  which  it  described  corresponds,  not  to  five  but  to 
fifty  years  of  revolution  round  the  sun ;  afterward,  that  in  1779,  on  its  depar- 
ture out  of  the  attraction  of  the  same  planet,  the  oibit  of  the  comet  could  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  twenty  years.  From  the  same  researches  it  results  that, 
before  1767,  durins  the  whole  progress  of  its  revolutions,  the  shortest  distance 
of  the  comet  from  dbe  sun  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miDions  of  leagnes 
(five  hundred  and  ninety*seven  millions  of  miles),  and  that  after  1779  the  mini- 
mnm  of  distance  became  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of  leagues  (three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  of  miles).  This  was  still  too  far  removed 
for  the  comet  to  be  perceptible  from  the  earth. 

However  singular  it  may  appear,  we  are,  then,  fully  authorized  to  say  of  the 
comet  of  1770,  that  the  action  of  Jupiter  brought  it  to  us  in  1767,  and  that 
the  same  action,  producii^  an  inverse  effect,  removed  it  from  us  in  the  year 
1779. 

whiston's  coket. 

A  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  which  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  attempt  of  Whiston  to  prove  that  it  was  periodic,  and  that 
<m  one  of  its  former  visits  it  was  the  iNPOxifflato  cause  o(  the  Mosaic  deluge. 
Arago,  in  his  essay  on  comets,  has  discussed  iuUy  the  question  raised  by 
Whiston. 

Whiston,  says  he,  proposed  to  show  not  only  in  what  manner  a  comet  might 
have  occasioned  the  deluge  oi  Noah,  but  was  desitons,  mOTeover,  that  his  ex- 
planation should  agree  minutely  with  all  the  circumstances  of  thai  great  catas- 
trophe as  rolated  in  Grenesis.     Let  us  see  how  he  has  succeeded  in  his  oliject. 

The  biblical  deluge  happened  in  the  year  2349  beft>ro  the  Christtan  era,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  Hebrew  text ;  or  the  year  2926,  after  ike  Samaritan 
text,  the  Siptuagita,  and  JotephMs.  Is  thero,  Uien,  reason  to  suf^pose  that  at 
either  of  those  periods  a  great  comet  had  appeared  ? 

Among  the  comets  observed  by  modem  astronomers^  that  of  1680  may,ftom 
its  brilliancy,  without  hesitation  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 

A  great  many  historians,  both  native  and  foreign^  mention  averyl&rge  eamd, 
in  simUitud$  to  the  hUue  of  the  sun^  having  an  immense  Inam,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1106.  In  ascending  stUl  higher,  we  ftad  a  rery  large  and  tenific 
comet  designated  by  the  Byzantine  writers  by^the  name  of  Xma^nlMW, because 
it  resembled  a  burning  lamp,  the  appearanoe  ai  whiok  maybe  &ced  in  the  year 
531.  All  the  world  knows,  in  fine,  that  a  comet .  aj^aied  in  tlie  rnooth  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  tiie  death  of  Cssar,  during  the  games  given  by  the 
emperor  Augustus  to  the  Roman  people.  That  «oflut  was  Tory  brilliant,  as  it 
became  visible  from  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  about  £ve  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  hifore  suneet.    Ite  date  is  in  the  year  43  belbre  our  era. 

Since  we  have  not  any  exact  observation  of  the  eomete  of  — 43,  or  531,  cr 
of  1106  ;  since  we  cannot  calculate  their  parabolic  orbits;  since  we  want  the 
only  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  with  perfect  oertainty  either 
the  identity  or  dissemblance  of  two  comete,  let  us  at  least  remember  that  those 
(^  1680,  of  1 106,  of  531,  and  of  -^3,  were  vnry  bitfliant»  and  let  us  compan 
with  each  oOier  the  dates  of  these  apparittons  :— 
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Fjim  1 106  to  1 680  we  find 574  fean. 

«       631««1106   «    f« 576    << 

«    — 43  «    531    <«    «    676    « 

As  we  have  not  reckoned  the  months  or  portions  of  years,  these  periods  may 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  thence  it  becomes  probable  enough 
that  the  comet  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  of  531,  of  1106,  and  of  1680,  have  been 
only  the  reappearances  of  one  and  the  same  comet,  which,  after  having 
nin  through  its  orbit— after  having  made  its  complete  revolution  in  about  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years — ^became  again  visible  fiom  the  earth.  Then 
if  the  period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  is  multiplied  by  four,  we 
have  twenty-three  hundred,  which,  added  to  43,  the  date  of  Cesar's  comet, 
gites^with  the  difference  of  only  six  years,  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  resulting 
from  Sie  modem  Hebrew  text.  In  multiplying  by  five,  the  date  of  the  Septua- 
girU  is  found  within  eight  years. 

If  we  recollect  the  marked  differences  of  the  comet  of  1759  in  the  period 
of  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Whiston  might  le- 
gitimately have  felt  authorized  to  suppose  that  the  great  comet  of  1680,  or  of 
die  death  of  Cssar,  was  near  the  earth  at  the  period  of  Noah's  deluge,  and  that 
it  had  some  part  in  that  great  phenomenon. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  explain  minutely  the  series  of  transformations  by  which 
the  earth,  which^  according  to  Whiston,  was  originally  a  comet,  became  the 
globe  we  now  inhabit  I  shall  content  myself  by  saying  that  he  considers 
Uie  nucleus  of  the  earth  as  a  liard  and  compact  substance,  which  was  the 
ancient  nucleus  of  the  comet ;  that  th6  matters  of  various  natures  confusedly 
mixed,  which  composed  the  nebulosity,  subsided  more  or  less  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravities ;  that  then  the  solid  nucleus  was  at  first  surround- 
ed by  a  dense  and  thick  fluid ;  that  the  earthy  matters  precipitated  themselves 
afterward,  and  formed  a  covering  over  the  dense  fluid — ^a  kind  of  crust,  which 
m^  be  compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg ;  that  the  water,  in  its  turn,  came  to 
cover  this  solid  crust ;  that  in  a  considerable  degree  it  became  filtered  through 
the  fissures,  and  spread  itself  over  the  thick  fluid ;  that,  in  fine,  the  gaseous 
matters  remaining  suspended,  purified  themselves  gradually,  and  constituted  our 
atmosphere. 

Thus  in  this  system  the  great  biblical  abyss  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  solid 
nucleus  and  of  two  concentric  orbs.  Of  these  orbs,  that  nearest  to  the  centre 
is  formed  of  a  heavy  fluid  which  first  precipitated  itself ;  the  second  is  of  water ; 
it  is,  then,  properly  speaking,  upon  the  last  of  these  fluids  that  the  exterior  and 
solid  crust  of  the  eaith  reposes. 

It  is  proper  now  to  examine  how,  after  that  constitution  of  the  globe  to  which 
at  least  many  geologists  could  oppose  more  than  one  difficulty,  Whiston  ex- 
plains the  two  principal  events  of  the  deluge  described  by  Moses. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  says  the  book  of  Genesis,  on  tho 
seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  «p,  and  the  windows  of  heiwen  were  opened. 

At  the  period  of  the  deluge,  the  comet  of  1680,  says  Whiston,  was  only  nine 
or  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  earth :  it  attracted,  therefore,  the  water  from 
the  great  deep,  as  the  moon  at  present  attracts  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its 
action,  on  account  of  that  great  proximity,  must  have  tended  to  produce  an 
immense  tide.  The  terrestrial  shell  could  not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
inundation ;  it  broke  in  at  a  great  number  of  points,  and  the  waters,  then  free, 
spread  themselves  over  the  continents.  The  reader  will  here  recognise  the 
rupture  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep. 

The  ordinary  rains  of'^our  dap,  even  continued  for  fort]^  days,  would  have 
produced  but  a  small  accumulation.    In  taking  for  daily  rain  that  which  falls 
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at  Paris  aQnualIy»  the  prpduce  of  six  weeks,  far  from  coyeiing  the  highest 
mountains,  would  scarcely  have  formed  a  depth  of  eighty  feet.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  refer  to  other  sources  than  the  cataracts  of  heaven.  Whiston  has 
found  them  in  the  nebulosity  and  tail  of  the  comet. 

According  to  him,  the  nebulosity  reached  the  earth  near  the  Gordian 
(Ararat)  mountains.  Those  noountains  intercepted  the  entire  tail.  The  ter- 
restrial atmosphere,  thus  charged  with  an  immense  quantity  of  aqueous  parti- 
cles, was  sufficient  to  produce  forty  days'  rain  of  such  violence  as  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  globe  can  give  us  no  idea. 

Notwilhstanding  all  its  strangeness,  I  have  exposed  the  theory  of  Whiston 
in  detail,  both  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  as  well 
as  because  it  appeared  improper  to  treat  with  contempt  the  productions  of 
the  man  whom  Newton  himself  designed  as  his  successor  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge  ;  yet  the  following  are  objections  which  it  seems  his  theory  cannot 
resist. 

Whiston  having  required  an  immense  tide  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  bib- 
lical phenomena  of  the  great  deep,  was  not  content  to  pass  his  comet  extremely 
near  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  the  deluge :  he  has,  moreover,  given  it  a  very 
great  magnitude,  in  supposing  it  six>  times  greater  than  the  moon. 

Such  a  supposition  is  completely  gratuitous,  and  this  is  also  its  least  fadt ; 
for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  If  the  moon  really  pro- 
duces a  tide  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  is  because  its  angular  diumal 
motion  is  not  very  considerable  ;  that  in  the  space  of  some  hours  its  distance 
from  the  earth  scarcely  varies  ;  during  a  considerable  time  it  remains  vertically 
over  almost  the  same  points  of  the  globe ;  the  fluid  which  it  attracts  has  there- 
fore always  time  to  yield  to  its  action  before  it  moves  to  a  region  where  the 
force  which  emanates  from  it  will  be  otherwise  directed.  But  it  was  not  the 
same  with  the  comet  of  1680.  Near  to  the  earth,  its  apparent  angular  motion 
must  have  been  extremely  rapid  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  corresponded  with  a  nu- 
merous series  of  points  situated  on  terrestrial  meridians  very  distant  from  each 
other.  As  to  its  rectilinear  distance  from  the  earth,  it  might,  without  doubt, 
have  been  very  small,  but  only  during  a  few  instants.  The  union  of  these  cir- 
ciunstances,  it  must  be  observed,  was  but  little  favorable  to  the  production  of 
a  great  tide. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that,  to  diminish  these  difficulties,  it  is  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  comet — to  make  its  mass  not  only  six  times  the  size  of  the  moon, 
but  thirty  or  forty  times  larger ;  but  I  reply  that  the  comet  of  1680  does  not 
afford  that  latitude.  On  the  1st  of  November  in  that  year  it  passed  very  near 
to  the  earth.  (See  figure  3,  in  which  the  orbit  of  this  comet  is  represented.) 
It  is  shown  that  at  the  period  of  the  deluge  its  distance  was  not  less ;  then,  as 
in  1680,  it  produced  neither  celestial  cataracts,  nor  terrestrial  tides,  nor  ruptures 
of  the  great  deep  ;  as,  moreover,  its  train  nor  its  hair  did  not  inundate  us,  we 
may  in  all  confidence  say  that  Whiston's  theory  is  a  mere  romance,  unless,  in 
abandoning  the  comet  of  1680,  we  venture  to  attribute  the  same  effect  to 
another  much  more  considerable  star  of  the  same  description. 

Whiston,  as  we  have  just  seen,  proposed  to  attribute  to  physical  causes  not 
only  some  deluge,  but  that  of  Moses,  with  all  the  circumstance  related  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  His  celebrated  countryman,  Halley,  had  viewed  the  prob 
lem  in  a  less  special  manner. 

There  exists,  says  he,  far  from  the  sea,  marine  productiona,  even  upon  the 
highest  mountains,  which  regions  have  been  formerly  under  the  sea.  From 
what  impulse  has  the  ocean  abandoned  the  limits  in  which,  in  oar  days,  it  with 
very  slight  oscillations  remains  constantly  bounded  ?  It  is  here  that  Halley 
calls  to  his  aid,  not  like  Whiston,  a  comet  passing  in  our  vicinity  and  causing 
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a  very  high  tide,  but  a  star  of  the  same  description,  which,  in  its  elliptic  course 
about  the  sun,  directly  struck  the  earth.  Let  us  examine  closely  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  an  event. 

Let  08  conceive  a  solid  body  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  with  a  certain  ra- 
pidity, and  upon  which  from  the  outset  another  much  smaller  body  had  been 
^Ttly  placed.  These  two  bodies,  although  not  fastened  together,  will  not  sep- 
arate in  their  progress,  because  the  force  which  moves  them  will  have  gradu- 
ally and  from  the  commencement  imparted,  equal  velocities  to  them.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  an  insurmountable  obstacle  suddenly  presents  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  first  body,  and  stops  it  instantly ;  the  fore  part  of  the  surface,  the  parts 
stnick,  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  parts  whose  velocity  is  directly  destrbyed 
by  the  obstacle  ;  but  as  all  the  other  parts  are  intimately  attached  to  the  first — 
w»  from  our  hypothesis,  the  body  is  solid — the  whole  of  that  body  will  stop. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  the  small  body  which  we  have  simply  laid  upon  the 
first.  This  we  may  stop  without  the  other,  to  which  nothing  attaches  it,  un- 
less it  may  be  a  slight  degree  of  friction  ;  and  it  will  experience  no  efifect — 
lose  none  of  its  celerity.  By  virtue  of  this  acquired  and  undiminished  velocity, 
uie  small  body  will  separate  itself  from  the  large  one,  and  will  continue  to 
OM)ve  in  the  original  direction  until  the  moment  when  its  own  weight  shall 
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bring  it  to  the  earth.  Hence  it  will  be  understood  how  a  person  is  thrown 
forward  when  his  horse,  in  falling  down,  suddenly  stops ;  in  what  manner 
travellers  seated  on  the  imperial  of  a  steam-carriage,  moving  with  great  ve- 
locity over  an  iron  railroad,  are  launched  into  the  air  like  so  many  pro- 
jectiles when  an  accident  instantaneously  steps  the  motion  of  these  ingenious 
contrivances.  But  is  our  earth  anjrthing  else  than  a  carriage,  which,  in  its 
progress  through  regions  of  space»  requires  neither  wheels  nor  railways !  All 
we  said,  therefore,  is  directly  applicable  to  it. 

Our  velocity  round  the  sun  is  about  twenty  miles  per  second.  If  a  comet 
of  a  sufficient  mass  in  meeting  the  globe  should,  by  a  single  shock,  instanta- 
neously stop  its  motion,  the  bodies  placed  upon  its  surface,  such  as  animated 
beings,  our  carriages,  furniture,  utensils,  all  objects  in  short  not  implanted  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  soil,  would  fly  off  to  the  point  of  the. earth  shocked 
by  the  comet  with  the  velocity  with  which  they  were  in  common  originally 
endued — a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  per  second.  •  The  effects  of  such  an  event 
may  be  better  conceived  if  I  here  remark  that  a  twenty-four-pound  shot  has 
not  even  on  its  discharge  from  the  gun  a  velocity  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  per  second.  All  animated  nature  would  certainly  be  destroyed  in  an 
instant. 

As  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean— since  they  are  moveable — as  nothing  fastens 
them  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  earth — ^they  would  also  be  projected  in  mass 
toward  the  poini  of  percussion.  This  terrific  liquid  mass  would  in  its  im- 
petuous course  overthrow  every  obstacle  in  its  way.  It  would  pass  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  in  its  refluk  would  produce  ravages 
scarcely  less  tremendous.  The  disorder  which  is  occasionally  observed  in 
the  strata  of  the  different  sorts  of  earth  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe  is,  it  mvf 
be  said,  but  a  microscopic  accident  compared  with  the  frightful  chaos  that 
would  inevitably  occur  on  a  eho^  of  a  comet  sufficiently  powerful  to  stop  the 
earth. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  diminish  in  some  degree  these  prodigious  effects  to 
find  what  results  would  be  experienced  from  the  shock  of  a  comet,  which, 
without  stopping  our  globe,  should  sensibly  decrease  its  velocity.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  globe  has  never  been  stopped  completely  ;  for  in  such 
case,  the  central  force  not  being  counterbalanced,  it  must  have  fallen  in  a  di- 
rect line  toward  the  sun,  where  it  would  have  arrived  sixQr-four  and  a  half 
days  after  the  shock. 

The  velocity  of  the  earth  and  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit  axe  so  nearly  con- 
nected, that  one  cannot  change  without  at  the  same  time  producing  a  variation 
in  the  other.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  have  remained 
constant ;  nothing,  then,  proves  that  the  velocity  of  the  globe  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  not  been  more  or  less  altered  by  a  cometary  concussion.  At  all 
events,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  inundations  which  would  be  produced  by 
such  an  event  do  not  explain  the  effects  which  the  .variations  of  the  earth  has 
undergone,  now  so  well  described  by  geologists. 

A  few  words,  again,  before  quitting  this  subject,  on  the  consequences  of 
cometary  shock  as  respects  its  influence  on  the  rotary  movement  oi  the  earth. 

The  earth  turns  upon  itself  in  twenty-hours  from  the  west  to  the  east.  The 
axis  of  rotation  is  cdled  the  accis  of  the  world;  its  extremities,  the  poles;  and 
the  circle  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles,  the  equator.  The  circle  of  the 
equator  is  about  25,000  miles  in  circumference. 

Twenty-five  thousand  miles  are  in  consequence  the  space  through  which  a 
point  on  the  equatorial  region,  solid  or  fluid,  passes  every  twenty-four  hours  by 
the  rotation  of  the  globe.  An  observer  situated  above  the  earth  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, would  not  be  drawn  into  this  movement,  but  would  see  all  the  parts  of 
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the  equator  pass  below  him  with  a  velocity  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  poles  themselres  this  kind  of  moTement  does  not  exist ;  at  intermediate 
latitudes  it  is  less  than  at  the  equator. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean,  although  they  partake  of  this  rapid  motion,  do  not 
invade  the  surrounding  country,  for  in  eveiy  place  the  shore  has  precisely  the 
same  velocity  as  the  water,  and  under  all  latitudes  the  continents  and  the  seas 
that  bathe  them  are  in  a  relative  repose.  If  this  state  of  things  were  to  change ; 
if  the  waves  at  any  given  point  were  to  continue  their  original  velocity,  while 
that  of  the  adjacent  land  was  suddenly  to  diminish,  the  ocean  would  at  Uie  same 
time  overflow  its  limits. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  imagine  the  oblique  shopk  of  a  comet  instan- 
taneously to  turn  the  whole  solid  part  of  the  earth  round  its  diameter  at  the 
point  of  Brest.  That  city  having  become  the  pole,  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Brittany  would  be  in  an  almost  perfect  repose  ;  but  the  ocean  which  washes 
its  shores  on  the  west  would  not  be  so ;  for  as  we  have  before  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  movement  of  translation,  it  would  be  only  resting  on  the 
solid  base  of  Which  its  bed  is  formed.  The  waters  would  precipitate  them- 
selves in  mass  upon  a  shore  which  would  no  longer  run  before  them  with  the 
former  velocity  of  the  parallel  of  Brest. 

Behold,  then,  extensive  parts  of  the  continent  inundated,  lofly  regions  buried 
under  the  waves  by  cometaiy  influence.  But  have  the  marine  deposites  which 
are  actually  discovered  on  the  mountains  been  conveyed  in  this  manner  ?  By 
no  means.  These  deposites  are  frequently  horizontal,  of  great  breadth,  very 
thick,  and  very  regular.  The  varied  and  often  veiy  small  shells  which  com- 
pose them  have  preserved  their  crests,  their  most  delicate  points,  their  most 
brittle  parts,  unbroken.  Eveiy  circumstance,  then,  dissipates  the  idea  of  a 
riolent  tranroosition ;  everything  shows  the  deposites  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  spot  What  now  remains  to  complete  the  explanation  without  having  re- 
course to  an  eruption  of  the  sea  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mountains  and 
undulating  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based  have  risen  up  from  below, 
like  mushrooms ;  that  they  have  grown  up  through  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
In  1694,  Halley  alroady  cited  this  hjrpothesis  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  nuuine  productions  upon  the  sides  and  on  the  summits  ef  the 
highest  mountains.  This  explanation  was  the  true  one  ;  it  is  at  present  al- 
most generally  admitted.  A  comet  which  should  perceptibly  alter  either  the 
movement  of  rotation  or  the  progress  of  translation  of  the  earth  would,  without 
any  doubt,  occasion  terrific  convulsions  in  the  shell  of  the  globe  ;  but,  it  must 
be  repeated,  these  physical  revolutions  would  difier  in  a  thousand  circumstances 
from  those  which  are  at  present  the  objects  of  geological  research. 

The  first  glance  of  the  matter  of  the  present  discourse  may  perhaps  raise  a 
question  wim  some  whether  all  comets  must  not  be  periodic  ;  the  difference 
among  them  being  only  that  the  periods  of  a  few  of  them  have  been  discovered, 
and  those  of  the  others  still  remain  unascertained.  It  does  not,  however,  fol- 
low at  all  that  the  comets  move  periodically  round  the  sun.  Newton  showed 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  would  allow  a  body  to  move  under  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion in  any  of  those  species  of  curves  called  conic  sections ;  and  that  the  par- 
ticular species  in  which  any  body  might  happen  to  move  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  velocity  and  direction  in  which  such  body  might  have  originally 
been  projected.  Thero  aro  three  species  of  conic  sections :  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola.  Now  it  is  only  the  ellipse  which  would  cause 
a  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun.  A  body  moving  in  either  of  the  other 
curves  would  enter  the  system  in  some  determinate  direction,  and  leave  it  in 
another — ^never  to  return  to  it. 

Although  it  is  not  certainly  ascertained  that  any  comets  have  moved  in 
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EABIATION  OF  HEAT. 


When  any  physical  effect  is  progressiTely  transmitted  or  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  especially  if  those  lines  proceed  in  various  directions  round  the 
point  whence  the  effect  originates,  the  phenomenon  is  called  radiation.  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  radiated,  and  the  lines  along  which  it  is  transmitted  are 
called  rays. 

Severu  natural  phenomena  present  examples  of  this,  of  which  light  is  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.  Every  point  of  a  visible  object  emits  rays  of  light 
which  diverge  in  all  possible  directions  from  that  point,  and  it  is  by  these  rays 
of  light  that  the  point  itself  becomes  visible.  These  rays  oi  light,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  they  proceed  from  a  luminous  object,  such  as  the  sun,  or  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,*falling  on  other  objects,  illuminate  them,  and  making  the  jwints  of 
their  surfaces  become  new  centres  of  radiation,  render  them  visible. 

The  secondaiy  rays  which  they  thus  radiate  by  reflection  meeting  the  eye, 
produce  a  corresponding  sensation,  which  excites  a  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object.  Radiation  is  likewise  a  property  of  heat.  A  hot  body, 
such  as  a  ball  of  iron,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  400^,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  chamber,  will  transmit  heat  in  eveiy  direction  round  it.  Now  this  heat 
may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be  transmitted  merely  by  means  of  the  surrounding 
air,  for  in  this  case  the  effect  would  be  an  upward  current  of  hot  air,  which 
would  ascend  by  reason  of  its  comparative  Ughtness ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  which  proceeds  from  the  ball  is  found  to  be  transmitted  downward,  hor- 
izontally, and  obliquely,  and  in  every  possible  direction.  It  is  likewise  trans- 
mitted almost  instantaneously,  at  least  the  time  of  its  transmission  is  utterly  in- 
appreciable. A  delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  any  distance  below  the  ball, 
will  be  immediately  affected  by  it,  and  the  proof  that  this  is  true  radiation,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  rays  may  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  composed  of  a 
material  not  pervious  to  heat.  The  rajrs  may  be  proved  to  be  transmitted  in 
straight  lines  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  as  is  ap- 
plied to  rays  of  light. 
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But  the  radiation  of  heat,  independently  of  any  power  of  transmission  which 
may  reside  in  the  air,  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that  a  thermometer  sus- 
pended in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  when  it  is  exhausted,  is  affected  by  the 
solar  rays  directed  upon  it. 

The  effects  of  the  radiation  of  hot  bodies  prove  that  rajrs  of  heat  exist  unac- 
companied by  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calorific  property  which  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  solar  rays,  as  well  as  the  rays  proceeding  from  flame, 
would  indicate  that  heat  is  a  necessary  concomitant  or  property  of  light.  It  is 
ascertained  also  that  the  calorific  principle  exists  with  different  degrees  of 
energy  in  lights  of  different  colors. '  Sir  William  Herschel,  being  engaged  in 
telescopic  observations  on  the  sun,  found  that  the  colored  glasses  which  he 
used  to  mitigate  the  brilliancy  of  that  luminary,  in  order  to  enable  the  eye  to 
bear  its  splendor,  were  cracked  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  heat  which  they 
absorbed  from  the  light  which  acted  on  them.  This  led  him  to  investigate  the 
calorific  properties  of  the  different  component  parts  of  solar  light ;  and  the  ex- 
perinients  which  he  instituted  led  to  an  important  extension  of  the  analysis  of 
light  originally  discovered  by  Neiyton. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  fig.  1,  be  a  section  of  a  glass  prism  cut  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  and  let  S,  S,  be  a  ray  of  light  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  in  a 
window-shutter,  and  striking  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  S.  It  is  a  property  of 
glass,  which  is  explained  in  optics,  that  when  light  enters  it  in  this  manner, 
Sie  ray  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  direction  S,  S', 
as  it  would  do,  if  it  did  not  encounter  the  glass,  it  is  deflected  upward  in  an- 

Fig.i. 


other  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  its  original  comrse.  Now  it  is  foimd 
that  the  ray  thus  bent  upward  does  not  continue  to  form  one  line  of  white 
light  as  before,  but  it  spreads  or  diverges,  and  if  received  on  the  screen,  instead 
of  illuminating  a  single  spot,  as  it  wmild  do  if  it  were  not  intercepted  by  the 
prism,  it  covers  an  extended  line  on  the  screen  from  Y  to  R,  and  the  length 
of  this  line  increases  if  the  screen  be  jnoved  from  the  prism,  and  decreases  if 
the  screen  be  moved  toward  the  prism ;  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  di- 
vergence of  die  rays  issuing  from  the  prism.  It  is  also  observed  that  this  line 
of  light  thus  produced  on  the  screen,  is  not  a  uniform  white  light  like  the  spot 
which  would  be  produced  on  a  screen  held  between  A,  B,  C,  and  the  windo^- 
ahutter.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appearance  is  produced  of  a  regular  succession 
of  brUliant  colors,  the  highest  color,  Y,  being  viohi,  the  next  below  this,  indigo^ 
which  is  succeeded  by  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  finally  red,  in  regular 
succession,  each  color  occupying  a  certain  space .  on  the  line  of  light.  This 
effect  is  commonly  called  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  it  depends  upon  two  facts 
which  are  ascertained  in  optics,  namely :  first,  that  the  ray  of  Hght»  S,  S,  is 
compounded  of  several  distinct  rays,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  color; 
secondly,  that  the  glass  of  the  prism  A,  B,  C,  is  capable  of  refracting  or  beading 
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oat  of  their  coarse  thede  different-colored  ligbjts  in  different  decrees.  Thus  it 
is  capable  of  deflecting  the  violet  light  more  than  the  indigo,  Ske  indigo  more 
than  the  blue,  and  so  on,  each  color  in  succession  being  more  refrangible  by  the 
prism  than  that  which  occupies  a  lower  place,  and  red  being  therefore  the 
least  refrangible  component  part  of  the  solar  beam. 

Let  us  now  8iq>pose  that  the  bulbs  of  a  series  of  thennometers  are  placed  in 
the  different  colored  lights,  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  in  regular  succession. 
The  relative  heating-powers  of  these  different  colors  will  be  indicated  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  on  the  several  thennometers,  the  most  powerful 
being  that  which  raises  the  thermometer  exposed  to  its  influence  highest. 
It  is  found  that  the  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  covered  with  the  violet  light  is 
less  elevated  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  indigo.  This  again  is  less 
raised  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  blue,  and  the  elevation  of  the  several 
thermometers  go  on,  thus  regularly  increasing ;  that  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  red  light  standing  at  a  greater  elevation  tlum  any  of  the  others.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
component  part  of  the  solar  beam.  It  might  at  Sni  view  be  supposed  Uiat  the 
calorific  power  had  some  dependence  on  or.  connexion  with  the  illuminating 
power  of  light,  and  that  the  light  which  was  most  brilliant  would  likewise  be 
most  hot.  Thas,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  yellow  light,  and  the  bril- 
liancy gradually  diminishes  toward  the  extremity  of  the  red,  where  the  heat 
is  found  to  be  greatest. 

It  occurred  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  as  hot  bodies  emit  calorific  rays 
which  are  not  luminous,  it  was  possible  that  non-luminous  calorific  rays  might 
exist  in  solar  light  itself.  To  determine  this  point,  he  placed  a  thermometer  in 
the  space  immediately  below  R,  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  He  accord- 
ingly found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the  thermometer  still  continued  to  be 
afiected,  and  consequently  that  the  presence  of  calorific  rays,  invisible  and 
non-iuminous,  was  manifested ;  but  what  was  more  singular,  he  found  that  the 
calorific  power  of  these  invieible  rays  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  lumin- 
ous red  rays,  in  fact,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  calorific  rays  was  found  at  a 
point  H,  a  little  below  R.  From  that  point  downward  the  calorific  influence  rap- 
idly diminished,  until  it  altogether  disappeared.  There  are,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  invisible  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism,  and  occup3ring  the  space  H, 
below  R.  These  rays  are  refracted  by  the  prism  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
luminous  rays,  but  the  refraction  is  less  in  quantity.  These  invisible  rays  also 
differ  from  each  other  in  refrangibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  luminous 
niys  do,  since  they  occupy  a  space  of  some  extent  below  R.  Tliose  whose 
position  is  lowest  being  less  refrangible  than  those  nearer  to  the  luminous  rays. 

Soon  after  these  experimenU  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  attention  of 
several  distinguished  philosophers  was  attracted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  among  others  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
Ritter,  and  Beckmann.  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  solar  light  pro- 
duced an  influence  on  certain  chemical  processes.  Thus  the  chloride  of 
silver,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  was  known  to  acquire  a  black 
color.  Chemical  effects  were  also  produced  on  the  oxides  of  certain  metals. 
It  was  shown  by  Scheele  and  others  that  these  effects  were  produced  by  the 
rays  of  light  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
red  rays.  A  feeble  effect  was  produced  by  the  green  ray,  and  the  chemical 
energy  was  increased  by  ascending  toward  the  violet  ray.  The  circumstance 
of  Herschel  having  discovered  invisible  calorific  rays  under  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  spectrum,  and  even  finding  the  point  of  extreme  energy  in  that  space, 
suggested  to  these  philosophers  the  inquiry,  whether  the  chemical  influence 
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which  was  obserred  to  increase  in  ascending  toward  the  upper  extremity, 
might  not  exist  in  the  space  above  that  point,  where  no  luminous  rays  were 
apparent.  They  accordingly  found,  on  exposing  substances  highly  susceptible 
of  this  chemical  influence  in  the  sereral  spaces  occupying  the  upper  pait  of  the 
spectrum,  and  also  in  the  space  immediately  above  Y,  that  the  chemical  action 
was  continued,  as  they  had  anticipated,  beyond  the  luminous  rays ;  and  as  the 
maximum  heating-power,  was  found  below  R,  so  the  maximum  chemical  influ- 
ence was  found  to  be  in  the  space  above  Y,  in  ascending  beyond  that  point  the 
chemical  influence  rapidly  diminished  untU  it  disappeared.  It  foUows,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  a  number  of  chemical  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism  more 
refrangible  than  any  luminous  rays,  and  failing  on  the  screen  above  the  point 
Y,  in  the  space  C.  These  chemical  rays  are  found  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  the  heating  principle,  or  at  least,  their  effects  on  a  thermometer  were  inap- 
preciable. 

The  experiments  of  ^erschel  were  repeated  by  several  other  philosophers, 
with  various  success,  some  being  unable  to  detect  any  calorific  rays  beyond 
luminous  spectrum,  others  detecting  their  existence,  but  fixing  the  maximum 
calorific  influence  in  the  red  rays,  and  others  again  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  Herschel.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  were  experiments  instituted  by 
Berard,  in  the  laboratory  of  BerthoUet  at  Paris.  This  philosopher  used  a 
heliostat,  which  is  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  a 
ray  of  the  sun  constantly  in  one  direction,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  by  its  diurnal  motion.  He  thus  obtained  a  perfectly  steady  and 
immoveable  spectrum ;  and  he  repeated  the  experiment  under  much  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  than  those  in  which  Herschel's  investigations  were  con- 
ducted. 

These  experiments  fully  corroborated  the  results  of  former  investigations, 
and  put  beyond  all  question  the  presence  of  invisible  rays  beyond  both 
extremities  of  the  spectrum,  the  one  possessing  the  chemical,  the  other  the 
calorific  property.  Berard,  however,  found  the  maximum  calorific  influence 
exactly  at  the  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  where  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  was  completely  covered  with  red  light.  The  only  diflTerence  then 
which  remained  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  results  of  diflferent  experiments,  was 
the  point  of  maximum  calorific  power,  and  it  was  conjectured  by  Biot  that  this 
apparent  discordance  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  diflferent  materials  of 
which  the  prisms  were  composed.  This  conjecture  was  subsequently  verified 
by  Seebeck,  who  proved  that  the  position  of  greatest  calorific  intensity  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  prism  by  which  the  rays  are  refracted.  He  found 
that  a  hollow  prism,  filled  with  water  or  alcohol,  fixed  die  point  of  greatest 
calorific  intensity  in  the  yellow  rays.  If  filled  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  point  was  found  in  the  orange  ray. 
When  a  prism  of  crown-glass  was  used,  it  was  situated  in  the  red  ray,  but 
when  a  prism  of  flint-glass  was  used,  the  point  of  greatest  calorific  intensity 
took  the  position  which  Herschel  assigned  to  it,  in  the  non-luminous  space 
below  the  red  ray.  Thus  all  the  apparent  discordances  in  the  experiment 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.    The  results  of  these  experiments  hare 


were 


given  rise  to  two  distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  constitution  of  solar  light. 
In  one  it  is  supposed' that  the  solar  ray,  S,  S,  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
physical  principles:  the  chemical,  the  luminous,  and  the  calorific.  Let  us 
imagine  a  screen,  M,  N,  fig.  2,  placed  between  the  prism  and  window-shutter,  , 
which  is  capable  of  intercepting  the  luminous  and  the  calorific  principle,  but 
which  allows  the  chemical  rays  to  be  transmitted.  In  that  case,  the  prism 
will  refiract  the  chemical  rays,  and  cause  them  to  diverge  and  occupy  a  space 
on  the  screen  between  the  point  C,  and  C^  corresponding  to  the  highest  point 
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above  the  luminous  spectrum,  where  the  chemical  influence  is  found,  and  C^ 
the  lowest  point  in  the  green  light,  where  its  presence  is  discoverable.     Let 

Pig.  «. 


us  next  suppose  the  screen  M,  N,  to  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  be  likewise 
transmitted,  these  will  be  refracted  by  the  prism,  and  will  occupy  the  space  L, 
L^  corresponding  to  that  already  describe^  as  limited  by  the  violet  and  red 
lights.  Finally,  if  the  screen  M,  N,  be  removed,  and  all  the  rays  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  prism,  the  calorific  rays  will  occupy  the  space  from  H,  to  H', 
these  being  the  points  where  the  thermometer,  in  ascending  and  descending^ 
ceased  to  be  affected.  Thus,  according  to  this  supposition,  three  distinct 
spectra,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  formed :  the  chemical  spectrum,  the  lu- 
minous spectrum,  and  the  calorific  spectrum.  These  spectra,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, are  superposed,  or  laid  one  upon  another ;  but  the  chemical  spectrum  ex- 
tends beyond  tne  luminous,  at  the  upper  part,  while  the  calorific  spectrum  ex- 
tends beyond  the  luminous,  at  the  lower  end.  Each  spectrum  consists  of  rays 
differently  refrangible  by  the  prism ;  and  if  the  middle  ray  be  considered  as 
representing  its  mean  refrangibility,  it  will  follow  that  the  mean  refrangibility 
of  the  chemical  rays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  mean 
refrangibility  of  the  luminous  rays  greater  than* that  of  the  calorific  rays.  If 
prisms  of  different  materials  be  used,  the  relative  degree  of  mean  refrangibility 
will  be  subject  to  change  ;  thus,  the  liquid  prism  above-mentioned,  will  cause 
the  mean  refirangibility  of  the  calorific  rays  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  luminous  rays  than  the  glass  prism. 

According  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  solar  beam  consists  of  a  number  of 
rays,  which  differ  from  eacli  other  in  their  capability  of  being  deflected  by  any 
refracting  medium.  When  transmitted  through  a  prism  and  received  on  a 
screen,  £e  most  refrangible  passes  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  least  refrangi- 
ble to  the  lowest  point,  those  of  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility  taking 
intermediate  places,  tt  is  assumed  that  the  rays  which  thus  differ  in  refran- 
gibihty,  have,  also,  different  properties  and  qusdities,  and  that  they  possess  the 
same  quality  in  different  degrees.  Thus  rays  of  different  refrangibility  have 
different  illuminating  powers,  and  they  possess  the  chemical  agency  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  energy.  So  far  as  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  enable  us 
to  discover  the  existence  of  the  calorific  principle,  it  extends  from  a  certain 
point  below  R,  to  a  certain  point  in  the  violet  Ught,  but  the  diminution  of  its 
temperature  is  observed  to  be  gradual  in  approaching  its  limit,  and  it  is  consis- 
tent with  analogy  that  it  should  exist,  in  a  degree  not  discoverable  by  thermom- 
eters, beyond  these  points.  Although,  therefore,  the  thermometer  does  not  in- 
dicate the  calorific  principle  in  the  invisible  chemical  rays  at  the  top  of  the 
spectrum^  yet  we  cannot  infer  that  these  rays  are  altogether  destitute  of  that 
principle,  without  assuming  that  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  has  no  limits. 
In  like  manner  the  chemical  influence,  so  far  as  experiment  determines  its 
presence,  ends  somewhere  in  the  green  light,  about  the  middle  of  the  luminous 
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spectrum,  but  the  diminution  of  its  influence  to  this  point,  is  gradual ;  and  it 
cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  it  might  not  exist  in  less  degree  in  the 
rays  below  this  limit,  and  eren  in  those  inrisible  rays  which  are  beyond  the 
red  ray,  unless  we  assume  that  there  are  no  tests  of  chemical  influence  of 
greater  sensibility  than  those  which  haye  been  used  by  the  philosophers  who 
instituted  experiments  on  this  subject. 

The  presence  of  the  luminous  quality  is  determined  by  its  effect  on  the  hu- 
man eye,  and  the  discovery  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  sensihility 
of  that  organ.  To  pronounce  that  there  are  no  luminous  rays  beyond  the  Um- 
its  of  the  visible  spectrum,  is  to  declare  that  the  sensibility  of  the  human  eye 
is  infinite.  Now,  it  is  notorious,  not  only  that  the  sensibility  of  sight  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  is  different^  but  even  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  of  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  is  susceptible  of  variation.  If  a  person  pass 
suddenly  from  a  strongly-illuminated  apartment  into  a  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  are  closed,  he  will  be  immediately  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  ot- 
ter darkness,  and  will  be  totally  unable  to  discover  any  object  in  the  robm ;  hot 
when  he  has  remained  some  time  in  the  darkened  room,  he  will  begin  to  be 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  light,  and  will,  at  length,  even  discern  distinct  ob- 
jects. In  this  case,  the  eye,  while  exposed  to  the  intense  light  of  the  fint 
chamber,  accommodated  its  powers  to  the  quantity  of  light  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, and,  by  a  provision  of  nature,  limited  its  sensibility  in  proportion  as  the 
light  was  abundant.  Passing  suddenly  into  the  darkened  chamber,  where  i  / 
very  small  quantity  of  light  was  admitted  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows, 
the  eye  was  incapable,  in  its  actual  state,  of  any  perception  of  light,  notwith* 
standing  the  undoubted  presence  of  that  physical  principle ;  but  when  time 
was  allowed  for  the  organ  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  its  sensibility  was  increased,  and  a  distinct  perception  of  light  ob- 
tained. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  certain,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  variable 
in  the  same  individual,  and  even  changeable  at  will.  It  is  likewise  perfectly 
certain,  that  different  individuals  have  different  sensibilities  of  sight,  one  indi- 
vidual being  capable  of  perceiving  light  which  is  not  visible  to  another.  Cir- 
cumstances render  it  highly  probable  that  many  inferior  animals  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  light,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  human  eye  has  no  perception 
of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  analogy  to  admit,  at  least,  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  the  probability,  that  the  invisible  rays  which  faU  on  the  space  be- 
yond each  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  other  rays  of  light,  although  they  are  incapable  of  exciting  the  retina  of  i 
the  human  eye  in  a  svdflicient  degree  to  produce  sensation.  This,  prohablr,  | 
will  receive  still  further  support  and  confirmation,  if  we  can  show  that  these  < 
invisible  rays  enjoy  all  the  optical  properties,  save  and  except  that  of  affecting  | 
the  sight,  which  other  luminous  rays  possess.  J 

It  has  already  appeared  that  the  non-luminous  calorific  rays,  H,  fig.  2,  are  I^ 
fracted  by  transparent  media  in  different  degrees  ;  this  refraction  is  also  proved 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  refraction  of  luminous  rays.  Thus  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  when  the  refracting  medium  is  given,  and  refracting  media  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  refract  these  rays  in  different  degrees. 

If  the  invisible  calorific  rays  at  H,  Ag,  3,  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  bole 
in  the  screen,  and  be  received  on  the  plane  reflector  M,  they  will  be  reflected  in 
the  direction  M  H,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ray  of  light  would  be  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  that  is,  the  rays  M  H'  and  M  H  will  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  reflector.  If  rays  of  heat  be  received  on  a  concave  reflec- 
tor, they  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  rays  of 
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light ;  and  in  a  word,  all  the  phenomena  explained  in  optics,  concerning  the 
reflection  of  light  by  surfaces,  whether  plane  or  curred,  are  found  to  accompa- 
ny the  reflection  of  the  non-lnminous  csJorific  rays.  This  is  actually  found  to 
take  place,  whether  the  non  luminous  rays  be  those  which  are  obtained  by  re* 
fleeting  the  solar  light  by  the  prism,  or  produced  from  a  heated  body. 

liff.  3. 


In  the  experiments  of  Berard,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  calorific 
and  luminous  rays  was  submitted  to  tests  even  more  severe.  There  are  certain 
crystallized  bodies  called  double  refracting  crystals,  which  produce  peculiar 
effects  on  the  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  them.  Let  A  B,  &g.  4,  be  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  one  of  this 
class  of  bodies,  and  let  L  L^  be  a  ray  of  light  striking  obliquely  on  the  surface 
of  this  crystal ;  if  the  crystal  were  common  glass  this  ray  would  be  bent  out 
of  its  courae,  and  would  pass  through  it  in  another  direction  ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  Iceland  spar  it  is  observed  that  3ie  ray  L  U  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
rays,  which  proceed  in  two  different  directions,  U  M,  L'  M',  through  the 
crystal.  Let  a  non-luminous  calorific  ray,  taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum,  be  in  like  manner  transmitted  to  the  surface  of  such  a  crystal,  it 
will  be  found,  that,  in  penetrating  the  crystal,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays, 
and  that  these  two  rays  will  be  deflected  according  to  the  same  laws,  exactly 
as  a  luminous  ray  is  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Fig.  4. 


A  luminous  ray  thus,  afler  its  transmission  through  a  double  refracting  crys- 
tal, is  observed  to  have  received  a  peculiar  physical  modification,  which  is 
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called  polarization.  In  fact,  a  miiror,  placed  in  a  certain  inclined  position, 
above  or  below  one  of  these  two  rays,  is  capable  of  reflecting  them  in  the  or- 
dinary way ;  but  if  placed  in  the  same  oblique  position,  on  either  side  of  them, 
it  becomes  utterly  incapable  of  reflecting  diem.  The  other  ray  possesses  a 
similar  quality,  but  the  position  of  the  non-reflecting  side  is  reversed.  Now, 
the  two  rays  into  which  a  non-luminous  calorific  ray,  transmitted  throng  such 
a  crystal,  is  resolved,  are  found  to  possess  precisely  the  same  property^ 
they  are  polartMed, 

A  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  reflecting  surface  at  a  certain  angle.^e  magni- 
tude of  which  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  surface,  is  found,  when  reflect- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way,  to  be  polarized  or  put  into  the  physical  state  just  now 
mentioned,  to  result  from  the  double  refraction  of  a  crystal.  It  is  capable  of 
being  reflected  by  an  obliaue  mirror  placed  above  or  below  it,  but  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  reflected  by  the  same  mirror,  similarly  placed,  on  either  side.  A 
non-luminous  calorific  ray,  whether  proceeding  from  the  prism,  or  from  a  hot 
body  reflected,  is  found  to  undergo  the  same  effect,  and  to  be  also  polarized. 

In  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  radiation 
of  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  eflect  of  radiated  heat  from  the  cas- 
ual variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  exper- 
iment may  be  conducted.  The  use  of  the  thermometer  would,  in  this  case,  be 
attended  with  material  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  eflfect  of  the  heat  radiated,  from  the  casual  change  of 
temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the  thermometer  is  placed.  A  second 
thermometer,  it  is  true,  might  be  used  in  such  experiments,  the  variations  of 
which  would  show  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  medium ;  but  this  second 
thermometer  could  never  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  ther- 
mometer affected  by  the  radiant  heat :  and  it  would  not  follow  that  the  changes 
of  temperature  of  two  difierent  parts  of  the  same  chamber  would,  necessarilj, 
be  exactly  alike.  An  instrument,  therefore,  which  is  not  affected  by  anj 
change  of  temperature  in  the  medium  in  which  iuis  placed  would  be  capable 
of  giving  much  more  accurate  indications  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  an  in- 
strument was  invented  and  applied  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  experiments  on 
radiant  heat,  the  results  of  which  have,  so  justly,  placed  that  distinguished 
philosopher  in  the  first  rank  of  modem  discoverers  in  physics. 

The  differential  thermometer  of  Leslie  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube,  fig.  5, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  is  placed  two  thin  hollow  bulbs,  F  £,  of  glass,  and 
the  tube  is  bent  into  the  rectangular  form,  E  A  B  F,  and  supported  on  a  stand 
S,  the  bulbs  being  presented  upward.  This  tube  contains  a  small  quantity  ai 
sulphuric  acid,  tinged  red  with  carmine,  to  render  it  easily  visible,  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  legs  and  horizontal  branch.    To  one  of  the  legs,  F  B,  s 


Fig.  5. 
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scale  is  attached,  divided  into  100^,  and  the  liquid  contained  in  the  tube  is  so 
disposed,  that  it  stands  in  the  graduated  leg  opposite  that  point  of  the  scale 
which  is  marked  (P,  when  both  bulbs  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature. 
The  glass  ball  attached  on  the  leg  of  the  instrument  which  bears  the  scale,  is 
called  the  focal  hall.  Dry  air  is  contained  in  the  balls  above  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  hot  being  vaporizable,  does  not  affect  the  pressure  of  the  air  above 
it  by  its  vapor. 

If  this  instrument  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  the  air  contained  in  both 
bulbs  is  equally  affected  by  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  therefore  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  liquid ;  and  whatever  changes  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  api^rtment  may  undergo,  for  the  same  reason,  produce  no  effect  on 
the  instrument.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  focal  ball  F  is  submitted  to  the 
effect  of  heat,  from  which  the  ball  E  is  free ;  then  the  air  in  F  will  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  elasticity,  while  the  air  in  E  maintains  its  former  pressure ; 
the  liquid  in  the  leg  F  B  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  downward,  until  the  in- 
creased space  obtained  by  the  air  in  F,  and  the  diminished  space  into  which 
the  air  in  E  is  pressed  by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  A  £  is  such,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  in  the  two  balls,  by  diminishing  that  of  the  air  in  F  and  increas- 
ing that  of  the  air  in  £,  acquires  a  difference  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  by  which  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  A  E  exceeds  the  height  of  the 
hquid  in  B  F.  In  fact,  the  least  attention  to  the  instrument  will  show,  that  the 
difference  of  the  heights  of  the  columns  of  liquid  in  the  two  vertical  tubes, 
will  represent  the  difference  between  their  pressures  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
two  bulbs.  It  is  from  this  property  of  indicating,  not  the  absoluie  temperatures, 
but  the  difference  of  the  two  adjacent  points,  that  the  instrument  has  received 
its  name. 

Let  MM',  ^g,  6,  be  two  concave  mirrors,  placed  face  to  face,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  certain  form  called  parabolic^  the  property  of 
which  we  shall  now  describe : — If  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  any  other  source 
of  light,  be  placed  at  a  point/,  called  the  focus  of  the  mirror  M,  the  rays  of 
light  which  proceed  from  it  in  every  direction,  and  strike  on  the  concave  surface 
of  the  mirror  M,  will  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  toward  the  mirror  M'.  When 
these  parallel  rays  encounter  the  surface  of  the  reflector  M^,  they  will  be  again 
reflected  by  it,  in  lines  which  all  converge  to  the  same  point /^  which  is  the 
focus  of  M^  Now,  instead  of  a  luminous  flame,  let  amadou,  gunpowder,  or 
other  matter  easily  inflammable,  be  placed  in  the  focus/,  and  place  a  red-hot 
metallic  ball  in  the  other  focus /^.  In  a  few  minutes  the  amadou  or  gunpow- 
der will  be  inflamed  or  exploded  by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  ball  and  collected 
at  the  point/by  the  reflectors  M  M^ 


Fig.  6. 


£\ 


But  to  prove  that  the  rays  of  non-luminous  heat  are  similarly  reflected,  let 
the  red-hot  ball  be  removed,  and  a  hollow  ball  of  metal,  filled  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, be  substituted  for  it  at/' ;  let  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer  be 
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placed  aty^instantl^  the  liquid  will  be  depiessed  in  the  leg  of  the  thermome* 
ter,  and  the  presence  of  the  source  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  sunoonding 
medium  will  be  thus  indicated.  That  this  source  of  heat  is  derived  from  the 
vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  focus /^  may  be  easily  proved.  Let  this  vessel  be 
removed,  and  immediately  the  liquid  in  the  thermometer  will  rifle  to  its  ordina- 
ry level ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  is  produced  on  the  thermometer  by 
the  heat  transmitted  direct  fiomf  to/.  This,  however,  may  be  proved  not  to 
be  the  case ;  for  let  the  hot  water  be  placed  as  before  at/^,  and  let  the  minor 
M  be  removed,  the  effect  produced  on  the  theriQometer  unll  immediately  cease. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  thus  radiated  irom/^  and  reflected  by  the 
mirrors  to/is  propagated,  may  be  shown  by  interposing  between/'and/^  a  screen, 
composed  of  any  substance  not  pervious  to  calorific  rays.  Wnen  ue  screen  is 
thus  interposed,  the  liquid  in  the  thermometer  will  recover  its  ordinary  level ; 
but  the  moment  the  screen  is  again  withdrawn,  the  liquid  instantly  falls  in  ihe 
focal  leg ;  and  this  takes  place  by  whatever  distance  the  two  mirrors  may  be 
separated. 

Of  the  two  hypotheses  already  mentioned,  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  that  which 
supposes  light  to  consist  of  three  distinct  principles  seems  to  be  attended  with 
a  variety  of  circumstances  which  throw  improbability  upon  it.  The  three 
principles  thus  distinguished  enjoy  the  same  leading  properties.  They  all  obey, 
with  Uie  most  minute  precision,  the  ordinary  laws  of  optics,  and,  in  fiact,  pos- 
sess every  property  of  light  except  the  most  prominent  and  obvious  one  of 
affecting  Uie  sight.  The  other  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  advantage 
of  great  simplicity ;  in  it  light  is  considered  as  compounded  of  a  number  of 
rays  unequally  refrangible,  and  possessing,  consequently,  different  influences 
on  other  bodies,  and  on  vision.  The  calorific  and  chemical  properties  which 
disappear  alternately  at  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum,  are  considered  as  de- 
pending on,  or  connected  with,  the  difference  of  refrangibility,  and  as  becom- 
ing insensible  under  different  variations  in  that  property ;  it  is  very  conceirable 
that  the  calorific  power  of  rays  may  vary  in  some  inverse  proportion  with  re- 
spect to  their  refrangibility,  while  the  energy  of  the  chemical  power  may  change 
in  a  contrary  direction.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  rays  refnicted  by  the  jmsm 
agree  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  their  properties,  and  disagree  only  in 
some  peculiar  effects ;  and  since  even  this  disagreement  may  be  considered 
more  as  apparent  than  real,  and  may  arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient  sensibili- 
ty in  the  tests  by  which  these  effects  may  be  practically  ascertained,  it  seems 
more  philosophical  to  regard  all  the  rays  as  of  one  species,  than  to  adopt  an 
hypothesis  which  classes  things  alike  in  all  their  leading  qualities,  under  diffei- 
ent  denominations.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  either  supposition, 
nor  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  reasoning.  Experiment  is  the  sure  and  only 
guide  in  physics ;  and  whether  heat  be  obscure  and  imperceptible  light,  or  a 
distinct  physical  agent,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  principle  attended  with  certain 
sensible  effects,  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  experiment  or  observation,  and 
from  such  effects  and  such  only,  can  legitimate  inferences  be  drawn. 

The  heat  which  passes  from  a  body  by  radiation  has  a  tendency  to  cause  its 
temperature  to  fall ;  and,  the  rate  of  this  process  of  cooling,  is  proportionate 
to  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  &e  surround- 
ing medium,  when  this  difference  is  not  of  very  great  amount.  It  follows,  then, 
that  a  hot  body  at  first,  when  its  temperature  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  cools  rapidly ;  but  as  its  temperature  fiJls,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  equality  with  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  rate 
at  which  it  cools  gradually  diminishes.  This  law  of  bodies  cooling  was  first 
observed  by  Newton,  and  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  esqpression,  by 
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which  the  rates  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  under  givon  circumstances  might  be 
calculated  with  precision.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
rates  at  which  bodies  cool  in  media  of  lower  temperatures,  and  become  hot  in 
media  of  higher  temperatures ;  and  the  results  of  obserration  have  been  found 
to  hare  a  very  exact  conformity  with  those  which  are  calculated  on  the  New- 
tonian law,  provided  the  difference  of  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

As  radiation  takes  place  altogether  from  the  points  of  a  body  whitehare  on  or 
very  near  its  surface,  it  may  natundly  be  expected  that  the  radiating  power  of 
bodies  will  mainly  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.  This  idea  suggested 
to  Sir  John  Leslie  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  ever  made  respecting  the  radiation  of  heat.  In  these  ex- 
periments, cubical  vessels,  or  canisters^  of  tin  w^re  employed,  the  side  of  which 
varied  from  three  inches  to  ten.  These  vessels  were  £lled  with  hot  water  and 
placed  before  a  tia  reflector,  M,  fig.  7,  like  those  already  described,  in  the  focus 
/of  which  was  placed  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer.  The  face 
of  the  canister  c  containiiig  water  being  presented  to  the  reflector,  rays  of  heat 
proceeded  directly  from  it,  and  striking  on  the  reflector  M  were  collected  into 
the  focus/on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer.  The  depression  of  the  liquid  in  the 
ihemometer  ftunished  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  radiated. 

Tig.  7. 


The  first  consequence  of  these  experiments  was  a  verification  of  the  law  al- 
eady  mentioned,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion was  always  proportional  to  the  difierence  between  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  suppose,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  50^,  that  of  the  water  100<3,  ^at  the  thermometer  fall  2(P ;  then  if 
the  temperature  of  the  air  were  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
150^,  the  thermometer  would  fall  40°  ;  and  again,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  were  200°,  the  thermometer  would  fall  60°,  and  so  on. 

If,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  the  same,  the  canister  is 
placed  successively  at  difierent  distances  from  the  reflector,  it  is  found  that  the 
thermometer  is  differently  affected ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  radiating 
st'rface  from  the  reflector  is  increased,  the  intensity  of  its  effect  is  in  the  same 
proportion  diminished.  It  was  likewise  ascertained,  that  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  radiating  surface  were  increased,  the  distance  remaining  the  same,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  radiation  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radiating  surface.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  radiating  surface  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is 
increased,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  will  remain  the  same ;  for  as  much  is 
gained  by  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface,  as  is  lost  by  the 
increased  distance  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  thermometer  was 
equally  affected  by  a  surface  of  double  magnitude  at  a  double  distance,  and  of 
triple  magnitude  at  a  triple  distance. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  face  of  the  canister  is  placed  parallel  to 
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the  reflector,  so  that  the  rays  of  heat  take  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ra- 
diating surface ;  bat  if  each  point  of  the  surface  radiates  heat  in  all  possible 
directions,  it  will  follow  that  the  surface,  when  presented  obliquely  to  the  mir- 
ror, will  still  affect  the  thermometer.  When  the  surface  of  die  canister  was 
presented  thus  obliquely,  the  effect  produced  on  a  thermometer  was  found  to 
be  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  surface  of  less  magnitude,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface  to  that  of  its  projection. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  more  inclined  the  radiating  surface  is  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  radiation,  the  less  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  radiation ;  but  in 
general  this  intensity  will  be  diminished,  in  the  proportion  of  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  radiating  surface  and  the  magnitude  of  its  orthographical  projection 
on  the  mirror. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  nature  of  the  radiating  surface  to  remain  un- 
altered. The  effect  of  any  change  in  this,  however,  may*  be  eaaily  ascertained 
by  covering  the  side  of  the  canister  with  the  different  substances  the  effect  of 
which  is  required.  Thus,  let  the  four  sides  of  the  canister  be  coated  with  dif- 
ferent substances-— one  with  lampblack,  another  with  isinglass,  another  with 
china  ink,  and  a  fourth  left  uncovered,  and  therefore  presenting  a  surface  of 
polished  tin.  The  vessel  being  now  filled  with  hot  water,  all  the  surfaces  will 
acquire  the  same  temperature,  and  may  be  successively  presented  to  the  re- 
flector at  the  same  distance ;  they  will  be  observed  to  produce  different  effects 
on  the  thermometer.  If  the  lampblack  depresses  the  liquid  100^,  the  china 
ink  will  depress  it  88^,  the  isinglass  80^,  and  the  tin  12^,  The  great  differ- 
ence in  the  radiating  power  pr<Mluced  by  the  different  nature  of  the  surfaces 
will  be  hence  very  apparent. 

The  inquiries  of  Professor  Leslie  were  directed  to  this  point  with  great  ef- 
fect, and  he  found  that  various  substances  possessed  very  different  radiating 
powers.  In  general,  metallic  bodies  proved  to  be  the  most  feeble  radiaton. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  power  of  radiation  of  different  sub- 
stances, as  e^bited  in  these  experiments : — 


Lampblack 100 

Water,  by  estimate 100 

Writing-paper 98 

Rosin  06 

Sealing-wax 95 

Crown  glass..... 90 

China  ink 88 

Ice 85 

Minium 80 


Isinglass 80 

Plumbago 75 

Tarnished  lead 45 

Mercury '. 20 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron  polished 15 

Tin-plate 12 

Gold,  silv^9  copper 12 


When  the  substance  forming  the  radiating  surface  remains  of  the  same  na- 
ture, its  radiating  power  is  subject  to  considerable  elevation,  according  to  its 
state  with  respect  to  smoothness,  or  roughness.  In  general,  the  more  polished 
and  smooth  a  surface  is,  the  more  feeble  will  be  its  power  of  radiation.  Any- 
thing which  tarnishes  the  surface  of  metal  also  increases  its  radiating  power. 
In  the  preceding  table,  tarnished  lead  radiated  45^,  while  clean  lead  radiated 
only  19^.  If  the  surface  of  a  body  be  rendered  rough  by  mechanical  meanSi 
such  as  scratching  with  a  file,  or  with  sand-paper,  the  radiating  power  is  in- 
creased. 

Leslie  also  proved  that  the  particles  forming  the  surface  of  a  body  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  radiate,  but  that  radiation  proceeds  from  particles  at  a  cer- 
tain small  depth  within  the  surface.  He  determined  this  curious  point  by  coh- 
ering one  side  of  a  vessel  containing  hot  water  with  a  thin  coating  of  jejlyi  ftod 
putting  on  another  side  four  times  the  quantity.    In  each  case,  when  dried,  the 
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jelly  formed  an  extremely  thin  film  on  the  surface.  Now,  although  the  nature 
of  these  two  surfaces  was  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  material  and 
I  smoothness,  they  were  found  to  radiate  very  differently ;  the  thinner  film  de- 
pressed the  thermometer  38^,  while  the  thicker  depressed  it  54^.  The  in- 
creased radiation  must  in  this  case  be  attributed  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
radiating  material.  The  increase  <^  radiation  was  found  to  continue  until  the 
coating  amoun\ed  to  the  thickness  of  about  1000th  part  of  an  inch,  after  which 
no  furUier  increase  took  place.  It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  surface  of  jelly ,such  as  that  here  submitted  to  experiment,  the  particles 
radiate  heat  from  a  depth  below  the  surface  equal  to  the  lOOOth  part  of  an  inch. 

A  similar  effect  was  found  with  other  substances.  In  the  case  of  metals,  no 
increase  was  observed  when  leaf  metal  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  was  used ; 
but  on  using  glass,  enamelled  with  gold,  a  slight  increase  of  radiating  power 
was  produced,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  radiating  power. 

In  these  experiments  the  heat  radiated  undergoes  tluree  distinct  physical  ef- 
fects: I.  The  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  canister;  2.  The  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector ;  3.  Absorption  by  the  glass  surface  of  the 
focal  ball,  for  without  such  absorption  the  air  included  could  not  be  affected. 
Now,  of  these  three  effects,  we  have  hitherto  examined  but  one,  viz.,  the  radi- 
ating power.  Let  us  consider  what  circumstances  affect  the  power  of  reflect- 
ing heat,  and  the  power  of  absorbing  it. 

The  reflector  used  in  the  experiments  already  described  was  formed  of  pol- 
ished tin.  If,  instead  of  this,  a  reflector  of  glass  be  used,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  thermometer  will  be  affected  in  a  much  less  degree,  whence  we  infer  that 
glass  is  a  worse  reflector  than  metal.  If  the  surface  of  the  reflector  be  coated 
with  lampblack,  all  reflection  whatever  is  destroyed,  and  no  effect  is  produced 
on  the  thermometer.  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  different  surfaces  have  different 
radiating  powers,  so  also  they  have  different  reflecting  powers  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine the  reflecting  power  of  different  surfaces  with  great  exactness,  Leslie  re- 
ceived the  rays  im)ceeding  from  the  reflector  M,  fig.  8,  on  a  flat  reflecting  sur- 
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^^6,  S,  before  they  came  to  a  focus ;  and  by  the  laws  of  reflection  they  were 
reflected  to  another  focus,/,  as  far  before  the  reflecting  surface  S  as  the  focus 
/i  to  which  they  would  have  proceeded  is  behind  it.  The  reflecting  power  of 
the  surface  S  will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the 
focus /',  compared  with  the  intensity  which  it  would  have  had  in  the  focus/ 
had  the  rays  been  allowed  to  converge  to  that  point.  By  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  way,  and  exposing  die  surfaces  of  different  substances  to  receive 
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the  rays,  as  at  S,  Leslie  determined  the  reflecting  powers  of  several  bodies  as 
follow : — 


B  rasd 1 00 

surer M 

Tin-foil 86 

Block  tin 80 

Steel 70 


Lead 60 

Tin-foily  softened  with  mercnry 10 

Glass 10 

Glass,  ecMited  with  wax.  or  oil 5 


If  these  results  be  compared  with  the  table  of  radiating  powers  in  page  476, 
it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  those  substances  which  are  the  best  radiators 
are  the  worst  reflectors,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  the  radiating 
power  is  increased,  the  reflecting  power  is  diminished.  This  analogy  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  reflecting  power  is  increased  by  every  in- 
crease in  smoothness  or  polish  of  the  reflecting  surface  ;  while,  on  the  contra- 
ry, this  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  diminishes  its  radiating  power.  The  effect 
of  coating  the  reflector  with  a  thin  film  of  jelly  or  other  substance  has,  in  con- 
formity with  the  same  analogy,  exactly  a  contrary  eflTect  to  that  which  such  a 
coating  produced  on  radiation.  It  was  found  that,  as  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
increased  to  a  certain  limit,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  was  likewise  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  reflection,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection  is 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  thickness  of  the  coating  is  increased. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  efl*ect  produced  on  the  focal  ball,  which  will  lead 
us  to  determine  the  different  powers  of  absorption  which  different  bodies  pos- 
sess. In  all  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  hitherto  alluded,  the  focal  ball 
has  presented  a  polished  surface  of  glass,  and  the  effect  produced  on  a  ther- 
mometer, other  things  being  the  same,  has  depended  on  the  absorptive  power 
of  (he  glass  over  the  heat  incident  upon  it.  When  radiant  heat  strikes  on  the 
surface  of  different  substances,  we  have  seen  that  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected, 
and  that  this  portion  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  surface.  It  is  clear  that  all  that  portion  of  the  inci- 
dent heat  which  is  not  reflected  must  be  absorbed  ;  and  we  are  led,  therefore, 
by  analogy  to  the  inference  that,  in  proportion  as  the  reflecting  power  of  a  sur- 
face is  great,  its  absorptive  power  is  small,  and  vice  versa. 

To  bring  this  inference  to  the  test  of  experiment,  let  the  ball  of  a  thermome- 
ter be  coated  with  tin-foil,  which  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  reflectors. 
If  the  side  of  the  vessel  coated  with  lampblack,  while  the  focal  ball  is  covered 
with  tin-foil,  be  now  presented  to  the  reflector,  the  thermometer  will  only  indi- 
cate 20°,  whereas  it  indicates  100°  when  the  surface  of  the  ball  was  uncovered. 
If  the  bright  side  of  a  canister  be  presented  to  the  reflector  when  the  focal  bail 
is  uncovered,  the  thermometer  indicates  12°  ;  but,  if  the  focal  ball  be  covered 
with  tin-foil,  it  will  indicate  only  2^°.  Thus  we  see  that  the  anticipation  of 
theory  is  confirmed.  If  the  surface  of  the  tin-foil  be  rubbed  with  sand-paper, 
so  as  to  render  it  rough,  and  therefore  to  diminish  its  reflecting  power,  its  ab- 
sorbing power  will  be  increased,  and  the  effects  on  the  thermometer  will  be 
likewise  augmented.  Like  experiments  performed  on  other  bodies  lead  to  the 
general  conclusion,  that  the  absorptive  power  of  bodies  increases  as  the  reflect- 
ing power  decreases. 

Since  the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  is  inversely  as  its  reflecting  power, 
it  follows,  also,  that  the  power  of  absorption  is  always  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  power  of  radiation.  In  reference  to  their  power  of  transmitting  light, 
bodies  are  denominated  transparent  or  opaque,  A  body  which  is  pervious  to 
light  is  said  to  be  transparent^  and  one  which  does  not  allow  light  to  pass 
through  it  is  said  to  be  opaque.  Transparency  is  also  a  quality  which  bodies 
possess  in  different  degrees  :  some,  such  as  glass,  water,  or  air,  being  almost 
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perfectly  transparent,  while  others,  such  as  paper,  horn,  &c.,  are  imperfectly 
80.    Analogy  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  bodies  are  also  pervious  to  heat. 

In  the  preceding  experiments^  rays  of  heat  passed  through  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  therefore,  transparent  to  heat.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Leslie  and  others,  which  have  been  since  instituted,  that  all  gases  are  pervi- 
ous to  the  rays  of  heat,  and  equally  so ;  for  the  radiation  of  a  given  surface  is 
the  same  in  whatever  gas  it  takes  place. 

Gases,  therefore,  as  they  have  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  transparencies  for 
the  rays  of  light,  have  the  same  quality  in  reference  to  the  rays  of  heat.  A  hot 
body  placed  behind  a  solid  or  a  liquid  is  found,  however,  not  to  radiate  sensibly 
through  them.  But  the  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  transparency  of 
bodies  for  the  rays  of  heat,  is  to  interpose  a  screen  between  the  radiating  body 
and  the  reflector,  in  the  experiment  already  described,  and  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  on  the  thermometer  by  this  circumstance.  Leslie's  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  property  of  transparency  to  heat  of  different  bodies,  form  a 
very  remarkable  part  of  that  philosopher's  discoveries. 

Different  substances  are  pervious  by  heat  in  different  degrees.  A  screen 
of  thin  deal  board,  placed  between  the  canister,  c,  and  the  focal  ball,y)  figure 
7,  produced  a  diminution  in  the  effect  on  the  thermometer,  but  did  not  destroy 
that  effect  altogether.  The  heat  transmitted  through  the  board  varied  with  its 
thickness,  slowly  diminishing  as  its  thickness  increased.  The  radiation  of 
the  surface  of  the  lampblack,  which,  while  unobstructed,  produced  an  effect  of 
100°  on  the  thermometer,  produced  an  effect  of  20°  when  a  deal  board  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  was  interposed.  It  produced  an  effect  of  15^  when 
the  thickness  was  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  an  effect  of  9^  when  the  board 
was  an  inch  thick.  A  plane  of  glass  interposed  reduced  the  effect  of  the  radi- 
ation by  the  surface  of  lampblack  from  100°  to  20^. 

The  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  canister  was  also  found  to  produce  a 
considerable  effect  on  its  transparency.  When  placed  near  the  canister,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heat  was  transmitted ;  but  if  the  distance  was  increased, 
the  quanti^  of  heat  transmitted  diminished.  A  pane  of  glass  at  the  distance 
of  two  inches  reduced  the  effect  of  radiation  from  100^  to  20^.  As  its  dis- 
tance from  the  radiating  surface  was  slowly  increased,  the  effect  on  the  ther^ 
mometer  was  gradually  diminished ;  and  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
radiating  surface  all  effect  of  radiation  was  destroyed. 

It  appeared  that  the  metals,  even  when  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
tenuity,  were  absolutely  opaque  to  heat.  A  screen  of  tinfoil  absolutely  inter- 
cepted all  radiation.  The  thinnest  gold  leaves,  300,000  of  which,  piled  one 
upon  another  would  not  measure  an  inch,  also  absolutely  stopped  the  rays  of 
heat.    White  paper  is  partially  opaque. 

It  appears,  generally,  that  the  bodies  which  intercept  heat  most  effectually 
are  those  which  radiate  heat  worst,  and  vice  versa.  This,  indeed,  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  proved  of  reflection.  The 
screens  which  are  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators,  and  must  evi- 
dently be  also  most  powerful  in  intercepting  heat ;  for  if  they  reflect  much  they 
can  transmit  but  little.  Some  other  effects,  which  Leslie  observed  in  his  ex- 
periments with  screens,  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  circumstance. 
He  took  two  panes  of  glass  and  coated  one  side  of  each  with  tinfoil.  He  then 
placed  their  uncovered  sides  in  close  contact,  so  as  to  form  one  double  pane, 
both  surfaces  of  which  wore  covered  with  tinfoil.  When  this  was  interposed 
as  a  screen  before  the  radiating  surface,  all  effect  on  the  thermometer  was  de- 
stroyed, and  aU  the  radiant  heat  intercepted.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  perfect  power  of  reflection  which  the  coating  of  tinfoil  possesses.  The  heat 
incident  on  the  surface  of  tinfoil  is  nearly  all  reflected ;  and,  consequently,  no 
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sensible  qnantity  is  transmitted.  He  next  placed  the  two  panes  witli  their 
coated  snifaces  in  contact,  the  uncovered  surfaces  being  outside.  A  part  of 
the  radiant  heat  was  now  transmitted,  and  the  effect  on  the  thermometer  was 
observed  to  be  18^.  Thus  about  one  fiflh  of  the  radiant  heat  incident  on  the 
screen  was  transmitted.  In  fact,  nearly  as  much  heat  was  thus  transmitted  by 
the  two  panes  of  glass  with  the  tinfoil  between  them,  as  would  have  been 
transmitted  by  a  pane  of  uncovered  glass.  From  this  result  it  would  appear 
that  the  tinfoil  loses  its  power  of  reflecting  heat  when  the  rays  of  heat  have 
previously  passed  through  a  medium  of  glass  instead  of  a  medium  of  air ;  and 
that,  instead  of  reflecting  them,  it  transmits  them. 

The  idea  of  inveati^ting  the  effects  which  different  temperatures  in  a  radi- 
ant  body  produce  on  die  power  of  the  radiated  heat  to  penetrate  screens  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Sir  John  Leslie. 
Later  experiments,  instituted  by  M.  de  la  Roche,  prove  that  the  power  of  cal- 
orific rays  to  penetrate  bodies  increases  with  the  temperature  of  the  radiator. 
This  heat  radiating  from  a  surface  at  a  certain  temperature,  fails  to  penetrate 
glass,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  but  if  the  radiating  body  be  considera^ 
bly  elevated  in  its  temperature,  then  the  rays  penetrate  the  glass  in  much 
greater  quantities.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  transparency  of  glass  relatively  to 
the  rays  of  heat  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  radiating 
body,  and  to  increase  with  that  temperature. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  experiments,  and,  indeed,  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  radiation  of  heat,  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  theory 
of  exchanges f  first  proposed  by  Prevost  of  Geneva.  According  to  this  theory, 
every  point  at  and  near  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  regarded  as  a  centre  from 
which  rays  of  heat  diverge  in  all  directions.  The  surfaces  also  reflect  rays  of 
heat  incident  upon  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  rays  of  heat  striking  on  a 
body,  and  reflected  or  radiated  by  the  other  bodies  around.  Thus  every  body, 
so  far  as  regards  heat,  is  constantly  under  the  operation  of  three  distinct  pro- 
cesses— it  radiates,  reflects,  and  ahsorbs :  it  follows,  from  this,  that  bet^eeu 
bodies  which  are  placed  in  each  other's  neighborhood,  there  must  be  a  cotastant 
interchange  of  heat.  The  heat  which  is  radiated  by  one  body  strikea  oa  oth- . 
ers ;  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  them,  and  is  retained  within  their  dimausions,  so  ) 
as  to  raise  their  temperature,  while  another  part  is  reflected,  and  soikes  on 
other  bodies,  where  it  is  subject  to  like  effects.  The  body  which  radiates 
heat  in  this  manner  is,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  on  its  surface  rays  of  heat 
which  proceed  from  other  bodies  in  its  neighborhood;  and  these  rays  of. heat 
are  subject  to  the  same  effects  on  its  surface  as  the  rays  which,  proceeding 
from  it,  encounter  on  the  surface  of  other  bodies — they  are  partly  absorbed  and 
partly  reflected. 

If  a  body  raised  to  a  high  temperature  be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
bodies  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  will  radiate  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  (he 
bodies  which  surround  it ;  consequently  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  them 
will  be  less  than  the  heat  which  it  transmits  to  them.  They  will  receive  more 
heat  than  they  give,  and  it  will  give  more  heat  than  it  receives ;  the  temperature, 
therefore,  of  the  hot  body,  will  gradually  fall,  while  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  will  gradually  rise.  This  will  continue  until  the  temperatures 
of  the  bodies  are  equdized.  Then  the  heat  radiated  by  each  of  (hem  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  will  remain  stationary. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  result  of  direct  experiments,  that  the  bodies,  which 
are  the  best  radiators  are  also  the  best  absorbers  of  heat.  This  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  which  has  been  just  explained.  If 
a  body  which  is  a  powerful  radiator  were  at  the  same  time  a  bad  absorber,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  it  would  radiate  heat  faster  t&an  it  would  absorb  it; 
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consequently  its  temperature  would  continually  fall,  and  this  depression  of 
temperature  would  continue  without  any  limit.  Now  this  is  not  supported  by 
observation.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  power 
of  radiation  in  every  body  must  be  equal  to  its  power  of  absorption. 

It  has  likewise  appeared  that  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators. 
This  effect  might  likewise  be  foreseen  on  the  principle  of  the  theory  just  ex- 
plained. A  good  reflector  is  a  body  which  reflects  the  principal  part  of  the 
rays  of  heat  which  strike  upon  it.  Now  the  heat  which  is  incident  on  a  body 
must  be  either  reflected  or  absorbed,  and  whatever  portion  of  it  is  not  reflected 
must  be  absorbed.  If,  therefore,  a  great  part  be  reflected,  a  proportionally 
small  part  remains  to  be  absorbed ;  consequently  it  follows,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  a  body  is  a  good  reflector  it  must  be  a  bad  absorber ;  and,  vice  versa, 
if  it  be  a  bad  reflector,  it  must  in  proportion  be  a  good  absorber.  But  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  if  a  body  be  a  powerful  absorber  of  heat,  that  it  must  also  be  a 
powerful  radiator  of  heat,  for  otherwise  its  temperature  would  rise  infinitely  by 
the  heat  which  it  absorbs  accumulating  in  it,  and  not  being  carried  off  by  radi- 
ation. A  good  reflector,  therefore,  will  be  a  bad  radiator,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  experiments  of  Leslie  with  the  concave  reflector,  our  attention  was  only 
directed  to  the  radiation  of  the  hot  surface,  and  we  considered  only  the  rays 
which,  proceeding  from  it,  were  collected  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  by  the 
concave  reflector.  It  might  appear  to  follow,  from  an  extension  of  this  experi- 
ment, that  bodies  radiate  cold  as  well  as  heat.  Let  one  of  the  cubical  vessels 
used  by  Leslie  in  his  experiment  be  filled  with  snow,  and  placed  before  a  re- 
flector. Immediately  the  focal  b&ll  of  the  differential  thermometer  placed  in 
the  focus  will  exhibit  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  Are  we,  therefore,  to 
suppose  in  this  case  that  ray^  of  cold  proceed  from  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are 
collected  on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  appeared 
from  previous  investigation,  that  no  body  is  perfectly  destitute  of  heat,  and  that 
snow  itself,  as  well  as  mixtures  much  colder  than  it,  are  capable  of  imparting 
heat  to  other  bodies,  and  therefore  possess  heat  in  them.  The  surface,  there- 
fore, of  a  vessel  containing  snow,  in  this  case  radiates  heat,  and  these  rays  of 
beat  are  collected  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
that  vessel  was  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  how- 
ever, itself,  like  all  other  bodies,  radiates  heat,  and  this  heat  is  reflected  by  the 
concave  reflector  toward  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow.  The 
two  bodies,  therefore,  are  radiating  heat  toward  each  other ;  but  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  having  the  higher  temperature,  radiates  more  beat  than  it  re- 
ceives, while  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  receives  more  heat 
than  it  radiates.  The  thermometer,  therefore,  gradually  falls  in  its  tempera- 
ture, while  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  gradually  rises. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  concave  reflector  already  described,  the  hot 
body  placed  in  one  focus,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  other, 
are  both  radiators  and  absorbers  of  heat ;  the  hot  body  radiates  heat  to  the 
bulb,  and  the  bulb  radiates  heat  to  it.  The  hot  body  absorbs  the  heat  which 
is  radiated  by  the  bulb,  and  the  bulb  absorbs  the  heat  radiated  by  the  hot  body. 
But  the  hot  body,  radiating  more  heat  than  the  bulb,  necessarily  absorbs  less, 
consequently  the  temperature  of  this  body  gradually  falls,  while  that  of  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  rises.  Let  us  now  suppose  Uiat  instead  of  a  hot  body, 
a  globe  of  snow  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  the  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter having  a  higher  temperature,  will  radiate  more  heat  than  it  receives  from 
the  snow,  and  it  will  become  a  hot  body  relatively  to  the  snow.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  radiates  more  heat  than  it  absorbs,  its  temperature  will  fall  until  it  be- 
comes equal  to  that  of  the  snow ;  the  interchange  of  heat  being  then  equal,  no 
further  alteration  in  temperature  will  take  place. 
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Numerous  facts  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  many  interesting  natural  phe- 
nomena, admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  principle  of  &e 
above  theory  of  radiation. 

Vessels  intended  to  contain  a  liquid  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  and  to  keep  that  liquid  as  long  as  possible  at  the  higher 
temperature  should  be  constructed  of  materials  which  are  the  worst  radiators 
of  heat.  Thus,  tea-urns  and  tea-pots  are  not  adapted  for  their  purpose  when 
constructed  of  black  porcelain.  A  black  porcelain  tea-pot  is  the  worst  con- 
ceivable material  for  diat  vessel,  for  both  its  material  and  color  are  good  ra- 
diators of  heat,  and  the  liquid  contained  in  it  cools  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bright  metal  tea-pot  is  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  is  the  worst  radiator  of  heat,  and  therefore  cools  as  slowly 
as  possible.  A  polished  silver  or  brass  tea-urn  is  better  adapted  to  retain  the 
heat  of  the  water  than  one  of  a  dull  brown  color,  such  as  is  most  Qommonlj 
used  in  England. 

A  tin  ketde  retains  the  heat  of  water  boiled  in  it  more  effectually  if  it  is 
kept  clean  and  polished,  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  the  smoke  and  soot,  to 
which  it  is  exposed  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  When  coated  with  this,  its 
surface  becomes  rough  and  black,  and  is  a  powerful  radiator  of  heat. 

A  set  of  polished  fire-irons  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  a  hot  fire 
without  receiving  from  it  any  increase  of  temperature  beyond  that  of  the  cham- 
ber, because  the  heat  radiated  by  the  fire  is  all  reflected  by  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  irons,  and  none  of  it  is  absorbed  ;  but  if  a  set  of  rough,  unpolished 
irons,  were  similarly  placed,  they  would  speedily  become  hot,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  used  without  inconvenience.  The  polish  of  fire-irons  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  a  matter  of  ornament,  but  of  use  and  convenience.  The  rough, 
unpolished  poker,  sometimes  used  in  a  kitchen,  soon  becomes  so  hot  that  it 
cannot  be  held  without  pain. 

A  close  stove,  intended  to  warm  an  apartment,  should  not  have  a  polished 
surface,  for  in  that  case  it  is  one  of  the  worst  radiators  of  heat,  and  nothing 
could  be  contrived  more  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rough  unpolished  surface  of  cast-iron  is  favorable  to  radiation, 
and  a  fire  in  such  a  stove  will  always  produce  a  more  powerful  effect. 

A  metal  helmet  and  cuiras,  worn  by  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  is  a 
cooler  dress  than  might  be  at  first  imagined.  The  polished  metal  being  a 
nearly  perfect  reflector  of  heat,  throws  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  incapable 
of  being  raised  to  an  inconvenient  temperature.  Its  temperature  is  much  less 
increased  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  than  that  of  common  clothing. 

The  polished  surfaces  of  different  parts  of  die  steam-engine,  especially  of  the 
cylinder,  is  not  matter  of  mere  ornament,  but  of  essential  utility.  A  rough 
metal  surface  would  be  a  much  better  radiator  of  heat  than  the  polished  sur- 
face, and  if  rust  were  collected  on  it,  its  radiating  power  would  be  still  further 
increased,  and  the  steam  contained  in  it  would  be  more  exposed  to  condensa- 
tion by  loss  of  heat. 

It  may  be  frequently  observed  that  a  deposition  of  moisture  has  taken  place 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  panes  of  glass  of  a  chamber-window,  on  a  morn- 
ing which  succeeds  a  cold  night.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  during 
the  night  being  colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  it  communicates 
its  temperature  to  the  external  surface  of  the  glass,  and  this  is  transmitted  to 
the  interior  surface,  which  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  This 
atmosphere  is  always  more  or  less  charged  with  vapor,  and  the  cold  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  glass  acting  on  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  reduces  its  tem* 
perature  below  the  point  of  saturation,  and  a  condensation  of  vapor  takes  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  panes,  which  is  observed  by  a  copious  deposition  of 
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moisture  in  the  morning.     If  the  temperatare  of  the  external  air  be  at  or  be- 
!  low  the  freezing  point,  this  deposition  will  form  a  rough  coating  of  ice  on  the 
^ne.    Let  a  small  piece  of  tin-foil  be  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  exterior  surface 
I  of  one  pane  of  the  window  in  the  evening,  and  let  another  piece  of  tin-foil  be 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  interior  surface  of  another  pane.     In  the  morning  it  will 
I  be  found  that  that  part  of  the  interior  surface  which  is  opposite  to  the  external 
foil  will  be  nearly  free  from  ice^  while  every  other  part  of  the  same  pane  will 
be  thickly  covered  with  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface 
*  of  the  internal  tin-foil  will  be  more  thickly  covered  with  ice  than  any  other  part 
!  of  the  glass.     These  effects  are  easily  explained  by  the  principle  of  radiation. 
When  the  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the  exterior  surface,  it  reflects  the  heat  which 
\  strikes  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  protects  that  part  of  the  glass  which  is 
covered  from  its  action.     The  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in  the  room 
striking  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  penetrates  it,  and  encountering  the  tin-foil 
attached  to  the  exterior  surface,  is  reflected  by  it  through  the  dimensions  of 
\  the  glass,  and  its  escape  into  the  exterior  atmosphere  is  intercepted  ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  glass,  therefore,  covered  by  the  tin-foil,  is  in  this  case  subject  to 
I  the  action  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  chamber,  but  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  external  heat.     The  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  glass  is  therefore 
less  depressed  by  the  effects  of  the  external  atmosphere  thui  the  temperature 
I  of  those  parts  which  are  not  covered  by  the  tin-foil.    Now,  glass  being,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  that  part  op- 
I  posite  to  the  tin-foil  does  not  immediately  affect  the  remainder  of  the  pane, 
\  and  consequently  we  find  that  while  the  remainder  of  the  interior  surface  of 
I  the  pane  is  thickly  covered  with  ice,  the  portion  opposite  the  tin-foil  is  com- 
I  paratively  free  from  it.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the 
internal  surface,  it  reflects  powerfully  the  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in 
the  room,  while  it  admits  through  the  dimensions  of  the  glass,  the  heat  pro- 
'  ceeding  from  the  external  atmosphere.     The  portion  of  ihe  glass,  therefore, 
I  covered  by  the  tin-foil,  becomes  colder  than  any  other  part  of  the  pane,  and 
the  tin-foil  itself  receives  the  same  temperature,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the 
I  effect  of  the  radiation  of  objects  in  the  room,  because  the  tin-foil  itself  is  a  good 
I  reflector  of  heat,  and  a  bad  absorber.     Hence  the  tin-foil  presents  a  colder  sur* 
face  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  than  any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
]  pane,  and  consequently  receives  a  more  abundant  deposition  of  ice. 

If  a  body,  which  is  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  be  exposed  in  a  situation  where 
\  other  good  radiators  are  not  present,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  its  tempe- 
rature below  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  because,  in  this  case, 
while  it  loses  heat  by  its  own  radiation,  its  absorbing  power  is  not  satisfied  by 
a  corresponding  supply  of  heat  from  other  objects.  A  clear  skv,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  has  scarcely  any  sensible  radiation  of  heat ;  ii,  therefore,  a 
good  radiator  be  exposed  to  the  aspect  of  an  unclouded  firmament  at  night,  it 
will  lose  heat  considerably  by  its  own  radiation,  and  will  receive  no  corres- 
ponding portion  from  the  radiation  of  the  fiirmament  to  repair  this  loss,  and  its 
temperature  consequently  will  fall. 

A  curious  experiment  made  by  Dufay  affords  a  striking  Olustration  of  this 
[  fact.  He  exposed  a  glass  cup,  placed  in  a  silver  basin,  to  the  atmosphere  du- 
ring a  cold  night,  and  he  found  in  the  morning  a  copious  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  glass,  while  the  silver  vessel  remained  perfectly  dry.  He  next  reversed 
the  experiment,  and  exposed  a  silver  cup  in  a  glass  basin.  The  result  was  the 
same  :  the  glass  was  still  covered  with  moisture,  and  the  metal  free  from  it. 
Now  metal  is  a  bad  radiator  of  heat,  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve its  temperature.  Glass  is  a  much  better  radiator,  and  has  therefore  a 
tendency  to  lose  its  temperature.     These  vessels  being  exposed  to  the  aspect 
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of  a  clear  aky,  received  no-  considerable  rays  of  heat  to  supply  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  iheir  radiation.  This  loss  in  die  metal  was  inconsiderable,  and 
therefore  it  maintained  its  temperature  nearly  or  altogether  equal  to  that  of  the 
air ;  the  glass,  however,  radiating  noore  abundantly,  and  absorbing  little,  suf- 
fers a  depression  of  temperature.  The  glass,  therefore,  presented  a  cold  sur- 
face to  the  air  contiguous  to  it,  and  reduced  the  temperature  of  that  air,  until  it 
attained  that  temperature  at  which  it  was  below  a  state  of  saturation  with  re- 
spect to  the  vapor  with  which  it  was  charged  ;  a  deposition  of  vapor,  therefore, 
took  place  on  the  glass. 

This  discovery  of  Dufay  remained  a  barren  fact  until  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Wells  was  directed  to  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  dew,  and  affords  one  of  the  noost 
beautiful  instances  of  inductive  reasoning  which  any  part  of  the  history  of  phys- 
ical discovery  has  presented.  Dr.  Wells  argued  that,  as  a  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  radiates  little  or  no  heat  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth,  all  objects  placed 
on  ^e  suiface  which  are  good  radiators  must  necessarily  fall  in  temperature 
during  the  night,  if  they  be  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
radiation  of  other  objects  in  their  neighborhood.  Grass  and  other  products  of 
vegetation  are,  in  general,  good  radiators  of  heat.  The  vegetation  which  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  the  ground  in  an  open,  champaign  country,  on  a  clear  night, 
will  therefore  undergo  a  depression  of  temperature,  because  it  will  absorb  less 
heat  than  it  radiates.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  both  by 
Dr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Six.  A  thermometer,  laid  on  a  grass  plot  on  a  clear  night, 
was  observed  to  sink  even  so  much  as  20^  below  another  thermometer  sus- 
pended at  some  height  above  the  ground.  The  vegetables,  which  thus  acquire 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere,  reduce  the  air  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  them  to  a  temperature  below  saturation,  and  a  proportionally  copious 
condensation  of  vapor  takes  place,  and  a  deposition  of  dew  is  formed  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  all  vegetables.  In  fact,  every  object,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  a  good  radiator,  receives  a  deposition  of  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  ob- 
jects which  are  bad  radiators  are  observed  to  be  free  from  it.  Blades  of  grass 
sustain  large,  peUucid  dew-drops,  while  the  naked  soil  in  their  neighborhood  is 
free  from  &em. 

In  the  close  and  sheltered  streets  of  cities  the  deposition  of  dew  is  veiy  rare- 
ly observed,  because  there  the  objects  are  necessarily  exposed  to  each  other's 
radiation,  and  an  interchange  of  heat  takes  place  which  maintains  them  at  a 
temperature  uniform  with  that  of  the  air.  A  deposition  of  dew,  in  this  case, 
can  only  take  place  when  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air  falls  below  its  point 
of  saturation. 

In  an  obscure,  cloudy  night  no  deposition  of  dew  takes  place,  because  in  this 
case,  although  the  vegetable  productions  radiate  heat  as  powerfully  as  before, 
yet  the  clouds  are  also  radiators,  and  they  transmit  heat,  which,  being  absorbed 
by  the  vegetables,  their  temperature  is  prevented  from  sinking  much  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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Whbh  we  reflect  upon  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  just 
methods  of  investigating  nature  were  first  formally  taught  by  Bacon,  we  can 
iH)t  fail  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at  witnessing  the  frequency  with  which  those 
inestimable  precepts  are  neglected  and  overlooked.  There  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
position inherent  in  the  mind— fringing  probably  from  that  arrogance  and  vanity, 
which  are  invariably  the  offspring  of  ignorance — that  induces  a  disposition,  in 
wry  case,  precipitately  to  rush  to  the  formation  of  theories  and  the  assump- 
tioQ  of  causes,  omitting,  or  postponing,  the  far  more  important  though  less  ambi- 
tions duty  of  analjTzing  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  these  observations  are  less 
applicable  to  that  order  of  minds  which  have  been  disciplihed  in  the  severe 
schools  of  die  old  and  long-established  universities,  where  the  works  of  Bacon, 
*od  the  mathematical  classics  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  are  studied  with 
&  zeal  and  perseverance  which  do  not  fail  to  infuse  their  spirit  into  the  minds 
of  their  aspiring  successors.  But  in  the  much  larger  class  of  half-disciplined 
or  self-taught  aspirants  to  scientific  rank,  the  disposition  we  refer  to  frequently 
exists,  and  to  a  proportionate  extent  retards  their  progress,  and  impairs  the 
Talue  of  their  labors. 

The  public  teacher  should,  therefore,  omit  no  proper  opportunity  of  incul- 
cating the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which,  in  our  day,  has  afforded 
80  rich  a  harvest  of  discovery.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
Ae  consideration  of  aerolites  offers,  to  afford  you  an  example  of  the  rigorous 
observance  of  the  canons  of  Bacon's  philosophy  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

Svery  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  amount  of  the  current  information  of 
the  day,  imagines  that  he  knows  what  meteoric  stones  are.  He  knows  that 
t^oy  fall  from  the  air,  and  that  they  are  accompanied  by  fire  and  noise.  With 
this  amount  of  information  he  unhesitatingly  sets  about  to  conjecture  their  origin, 
&Qd  to  get  up  a  theory  to  explain  them.  As  might  be  expected,  the  theory  pro- 
duced under  such  circumstances  is  always  crude  and  absurd,  and  falls  to  pieces 
upon  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  phenomena. 
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When  any  new  and  unexplained  phenomenon  offers  itself  to  our  inquiry,  the 
first  duty  of  the  investigator  is  to  inform  himself,  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac- 
curaoy,  of  all  the  circumstances,  however  minute,  which  accompany  it ;  and  if 
past  observation  can  not  answer  all  circumstantial  inquiries  which  his  under- 
standing may  suggest  as  necessary,  he  must  patiently  wait  the  recurrence  of  a 
like  phenomenon,  and  diligently  observe  it.  When  he  shall  have  thus  collect- 
ed all  the  circumstances  Uiat  can  be  imagined  to  throw  light  on  its  origin,  he 
will  then,  and  not  until  then,  be  in  a  condition  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  Ite 
cause. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  circuftistances  attending  the  appearance  of  meteorites 
past  observation  has  supplied. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  observers,  in  every  part  of  the^earth,  that  these  meteon 
manifest  themselves  by  the  appearance  of  a  stream  of  light,  passing  with  great 
velocity  through  the  firmament ;  afler  which  an  explosion  usually  takes  place, 
so  loud  that  windows  and  doors,  and  even  buildings  themselves,  are  some- 
times shaken  as  if  by  an  earthqudie. 

The  phenomenon  is  sometimes  called  balUlightning^  a  term  which  is  liable 
to  the  objection  that  it  implies  an  analogy,  or  identity  of  origin,  between  these 
meteors  and  common  lightning ;  which  not  only  is  not  proved^  but  is  attended 
with  no  probability. 

The  lumitious  appearance  and  subsequent  explosion  attending  these  meteors 
was  long  known ;  the  fact,  however,  that  heavy  substances,  now  called  mete- 
oric stones,  were  projected  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  was 
not  clearly  proved  or  generally  admitted  until  the  present  century.  Abundant 
evidence,  however,  has  been  supplied,  by  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  contempo- 
raneous philosophers,  of  the  reality  of  these  deposites.  Chladni,  in  his  work 
on  this  subject,  has  supplied  an  extensive  chronological  catalogue  of  the  mete- 
oric stones  whose  falls  have  been  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which 
supplies  examples  of  these  phenomena  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  world  | 
several  times  in  each  year  of  the  present  century.  ! 

The  fact,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  conclusively  established,  that  masses  of  | 
stony  matter,  of  various  size  and  magnitude,  and  often  of  very  considerable  \ 
weight,  are  frequently  seen  passing  i&wart  the  heavens,  with  great  apparent  | 
velocity,  which  are  afterward  precipitated  upon  the  earth  with  extraordinary  I 
force.  ' 

The  second  circumstance  I  shall  mention  as  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  these 
bodies  rarely  strike  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  direction  either  vertical  or 
nearly  so.  They  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  come  in  a  direction  veiy  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  It  may  be  asked,  how  the  direction  in  which 
they  strike  the  earth  can  be  ascertained  unless  they  are  seen,  which  rarely 
happens  at  the  moment  of  their  fall.  To  this  I  answer,  that  their  direction  is 
rendered  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  they  penetrate  the  surface  of  the 
ground — which  they  always  do,  and  to  a  depth  more  or  less  considerable. 

The  velocity  of  their  motion  when  they  encounter  the  earth,  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  much  importance.  This  velocity  is  discoverable  by  obserra- 
tion  on  their  movement  while  visible,  as  well  as  by  inferring  the  force  with 
which  they  struck  the  ground  from  the  depth  to  which  they  penetrated. 

It  is  accordingly  found  by  means  of  such  observations,  &at  the  velocities  of 
these  bodies  belong  to  the  kind  of  motions  which  characterize  the  bodies  of 
the  solar  system,  and  such  as  are  never  witnessed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  are  velocities  which  could  not  be  imagined  to  be  imparted  by  the  earth's 
gravitation  to  any  masses  attracted  from  points  within  the  limits  of  the  atmo-  s 
sphere. 

On  examining  the  physical  condition,  and  analyzing  the  constituents  oi  the 
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masses  thus  precipitated,  several  circumstances  worthy  to  be  noted  are  pre- 
sented. It  is  found  that  their  surfaces  are  generally  black,  having  a  burnt  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  them  is,  that  at  what- 
ever time,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may  have  falleii,  they  generally 
consist  of  the  same  constituent  parts,  and  always  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Their  ingredients  are  silez,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron,  nickel,  and  chro- 
mium.   There  is  occasionally,  but  not  invariably,  a  trace  of  charcoal. 

It  is  important  to  observe  here,  that  the  iron  and  nickel  found  in  these  bodies 
are  always  in  the  metaUic  form — a  state  in  which  they  are  never  known  to  ex- 
ist naturally  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  metals,  when  found  in  the 
earth,  are  invariably  combined  with  oxygen,  and  it  is  their  oxides  only  which 
have  a  place  among  natural  terrestrial  substances.  The  iron  and  nickel  used 
in  the  arts  are  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ores  in  the  jNTOcess  of  met- 
allurgy. 

The  distances  from  the  earth  at  which  these  meteors  pass  when  they  are 
visible  has  been  ascertained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  approximation,  by  ob- 
serving the  length  and  position  of  their  visible  course  at  the  same  time  from  two 
distant  places.  It  has  been  found  by  these  means  that  they  are  frequently  visi- 
ble at  the  height  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  This  is  generally  considered  as  the 
limit  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  exhibition  of  these  meteors,  which 
have  been  collected  from  careful  and  accurate  information.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  different  methods  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain 
them.  Three  different  hypotheses,  or  theories,  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose. 

First, — It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  composing  them  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  infinitely  minute  subdivision,  as  va- 
por is  drawn  from  liquids ;  that,  being  collected  in  clouds  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  there  agglomerated  and  consolidated  in  masses,  and 
falls  by  its  gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  being  occasionally  drawn  from 
the  vertical  direction  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by  gravity,  by  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  currents,  and  thus  occasionally  striking  the  earth  obliquely.  We 
shall  call  this  the  atmospheric  hypothesis. 

Secondly. — It  is  supposed  that  meteoric  stones  are  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  them  to  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
falling  from  which  they  acquire  the  velocity  and  force  with  which  they  strike 
the  earth.  The  oblique  direction  with  which  they  strike  the  ground  is  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  projected  from  the  volcanoes  at 
corresponding  obliquities,  and  that,  by  the  principles  of  projectiles,  they  must 
strike  the  earth  at  nearly  the  same  inclination  as  that  with  which  they  have 
been  ejected.     This  we  shall  call  the  volcanic  hypothesis. 

Thirdly. — It  has  been  supposed  that  these  bodies  are  not  either  terrestrial  or 
atmospheric,  but  belonging  to  the  solar  system ;  and  that  their  origin  is  the 
same  as  that  which  has  produced  the  small  planets  which  have  been  discovered 
moving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

This  theory  supposes  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  the  solar  system  possessed 
a  planet  which  revolved  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifly 
millions  of  miles ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  mor- 
ally certain,  by  reasons  which  are  fully  detailed  in  my  discourse  on  the  new 
plunets.  The  catastrophe  by  which  this  former  planet  was  broken  into  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced,  either  by  internal  explosion  (from  some 
cause  similar  to  that  which  produces  on  the  earth  volcanoes  and  earthquakes), 
or  by  the  collision  of  a  comet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  new  planets  are  not  the 
only  fragments  which  resulted,  but  that  innumerable  smaller  pieces  may  have 
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been  scattered  about  the  system,  which,  owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness, 
may  have  been  subject  to  disturbing  causes  that  have  occasionally  brought  them 
so  near  the  earth,  that  they  have  been  drawn  by  its  attraction  within  tbe  limits 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  have  ultimately,  by  the  resistance  of  that  fluid,  fallen 
upon  the  earth.     We  shall  call  this  the  planetary  hypothesis. 

Fourthly', — It  has  been  suggested  by  Laplacb,  that  meteoric  stones  maybe 
substances  ejected  from  lunar  volcanoes,  either  now  or  formerly  in  active  opera- 
tion. He  has  proved  that  no  very  improbable  amount  of  mechanical  force  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect,  since  there  is  no  atmosphere  around  the 
moon,  or,  at  least,  none  that  could  be  sufficient  to  oifer  a  sensible  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  a  solid  body.  The  force,  therefore,  that  would  be  required  is 
only  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  moon's  attraction,  which  is 
found  by  calculation  to  be  about  four  times  the  force  with  which  a  ball  is  ex- 
pelled from  a  cannon  with  the  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder.  A  body  pro- 
jected toward  the  earth,  with  the  velocity  of  about  eight  thousand  feet  per  sec- 
ond from  the  lunar  surface,  would  rise  to  sueh  a  height  that  it  would  arrive  at 
a  point  between  the  earth  and  moon  where  the  attraction  of  the  earth  would 
predominate  and  prevent  its  return.  It  would,  consequently,  continue  to  move 
toward  the  earth  with  accelerated  speed,  and,  arriving  within  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  necessarily  reach  the  surface.  We  shall  call  this  the  lunar 
hypothesis. 

Fifthly, — It  has  been  supposed  that  meteoric  stones,  showers  of  dust,  and 
other  .similar  meteorological  phenomena,  proceed  from  chaotic  matter  which 
prevails  in  the  spaces  within  which  the  planets  move,  and  which  is  genenlly 
but  irregularly  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  producing  in  the  heavens  the 
appearances  called  nebula.  This  matter  is  supposed  to  lie  irregularly  in  the 
space  through  which  the  earth  annually  passes  and  its  neighborhood ;  that  it 
is  occasiondly  brought  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  descends  to  the  surface.  This  we  shall  call  the  n^ukr 
hypothesis. 

Such  are  the  various  theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena attending  meteoric  stones.  The  evolution  of  light  which  attends  their 
rapid  progress  through  space  has  been  accounted  for  in  all  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  rapid  motion  with  which  the  body  pro- 
ceeds, the  air  which  lies  in  its  path  is  so  extremely  condensed,  as  either  to  be- 
come itself  luminous,  or  to  acquire  so  intense  a  heat  as  to  render  the  stone  in- 
candescent, or,  perhaps,  to  produce  upon  it  even  a  superficial  combustion,  the 
signs  of  which  'are  exhibited  in  the  blackness  which  marks  the  surface  of  these 
bodies.  This  reasoning  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  the  fire-syringe.  In  that  instrument  a  solid  piston  is  fitted  in  a 
cylinder,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  carrying  a  piece  of  amadou  or  other  easily  com- 
bustible matter,  at  its  end.  When  the  piston  is  suddenly  forced  down,  so  as  to 
produce  an  instantaneous  and  severe  compression  of  the  air  under  it,  the  ama- 
dou takes  fire,  and,  if  the  cylinder  be  glass,  a  flash  of  light  is  visible  through 
it.  It  has  therefore  been  contended,  that  in  this  experiment  the  air  under 
the  piston  has  acquired,  by  compression,  such  a  temperature  as  renders  it  lu- 
minous. 

More  recent  experiments,  however,  made  in  France  (an  account  of  which 
has  fallen  in  my  way),  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  this  inference.  It 
is  said  that  the  unctuous  matter  commonly  used  to  lubricate  the  piston  in  the 
fire-syringe  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  ignition ;  for  that,  when  experiments 
were  made  with  pistons  not  so  lubricated,  the  flash  of  light  was  not  produced. 
It  is,  therefore,  considered  not  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  air  by  mere  me- 
chanical compression  can  ever  become  luminous.   Still,  however,  it  might  be  con- 
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tended  tfiat,  even  though  the  Bit  were  not  to  become  luminous,  it  might,  nerer- 
thelese,  be  raised  to  such  a  temperature  by  compression  as,  by  contact  with 
the  meteorite,  might  render  the  latter  luminous ;  but,  even  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  this  supposition,  as  applied  to  the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  or  even 
at  any  moderate  elevation,  an  tdmost  insuperable  difficulty  arises  horn  the  vast 
height  at  which  meteorites  have  been  visible.  By  barometric  experiments  and 
observations  made  on  the  duration  of  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  it  may 
be  considered  as  proved,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  thirty  miles  there  exists 
no  atmosphere  possessing  any  sensible  mechanical  properties.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  at  such  elevations  the  air,  if  any  reaky  exists  there,  must  be  so 
infinitely  attenuated  as  to  be  divested  of  all  sensible  resistance  or  inertia.  The 
space  there  must,  for  example,  be  a  more  absolute  vacuum  Uian  any  which 
could  be  produced  under  the  receiver  of  the  most  perfect  philosophical  air- 
pump  ;  how,  then,  can  we  imagine  such  a  compression  of  that  fluid  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  would  be  necessary  to  evolve  the  enormous  temperature  requisite  to 
render  luminous  the  matter  composing  meteoric  stones !  still  less  to  become  lu- 
minous itself. 

In  short,  it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  theories  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  luminous  appearances  which  accompany  these  meteors.  Let 
us,  however,  examine  these  theories  respectively,  and  see  how  far  they  will 
bear  a  further  comparison  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  phenomena. 

The  atmospheric  hypothesis  is  subject  to  objections  so  unanswerable,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  altogether  set  aside.  In  order  to  suppose  it  probable  that 
aerolites  could  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  we  must  show  that  their  constituent 
elements  can  exist  there.  We  know  that  hail  and  snow  can  be  formed  in  the 
air,  because  it  can  be  proved  that  aqueous  vapor  is  suspended  there,  and  that  a 
temperature  is  sometimes  produced  there  so  low  as  to  convert  that  vapor,  first, 
into  a  liquid,  and  then  into  the  solid  form  of  snow  or  hail.  But  the  most  rigor- 
ous analysis  has  never  detected  in  the  atnaosphere  any  of  the  constituents  of 
meteoric  stones,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the  air 
could  dissolve,  evaporate,  or  sublimate  such  substances.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that,  although  the  atmosphere  which  immediately  surrounds  us  may  not  have 
such  properties,  yet,  that  at  the  great  elevations  in  which  meteorites  are  formed, 
the  air  may  consist  of  different  constituents,  for,  besides  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  analysis  that  the  atmosphere,  at  all  elevations  to  which 
man  has  ever  yet  attained,  consists  of  exactly  the  same  constituents,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions,  there  is  a  general  law,  which  prevails  among  all  gaseous 
substances,  that  when  different  gases  are  superposed  they  will,  notwithstanding 
their  different  degrees  of  levity,  ultimately  mingle  so  as  to  form  a  uniform 
mass ;  thus,  if  we  could  imagine  for  a  moment  a  stratum  of  air  to  exist  near  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  having  constituents  different  from  those  around  us,  such 
stratum  would  gradually  intermingle  with  die  strata  below  it,  until  the  whole 

I  would  acquire  a  uniform  quality.     It  is,  therefore,  physically  impossible  that 
there  can  exist  in  any  elevated  region  of  the  air  any  substances  capable  of  dis- 

I  solving  or  sublimating  the  matter  of  meteoric  stones. 

I      To  these  objections  we  may  add  others.  Although  it  may  be  admitted,  as  Ara- 

I  go  argues,  that  the  constituent  principles  of  aerolites  should  really  exist  in  the 

•  atmosphere  at  all  heights,  and  that  they  only  escape  analysis  because  of  their 
\  extreme  minuteness,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  with  such  feeble  and 

•  such  dispersed  elements  a  sudden  precipitation,  yielding  stones  of  several  hun- 
I  dred  weight,  such  as  those  preserved  at  Ensenheim,  in  Alsace,  or  3,000  or  4,000 
I  stones  of  various  dimensions,  like  those  which  were  separated  and  shot  off  by 
I  the  Laigle  meteor.  It  would  be  necessary  to  assign  the  cause  that  combines 
'  the  scattered  molecules,  and  forms  them  into  a  single  mass.    It  is  not  affinity. 
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for  the  elements  composing  aSrolttes  are  not  in  a  state  of  eombination,  but  sim- 
ply agglomerated  and  held  together  in  juxtaposition.  And  yet,  if  they  are  not 
subjected  to  any  force,  these  little  globules  ought  to  fall  separately  as  they  are 
formed.  It  is  in  vain  to  object  that  they  might  be  suspended,  for  more  or  less 
time,  by  a  cause  analogous  to  that  which,  according  to  the  ingenious  opinion 
of  Yolta,  balances  the  particles  of  hail  between  two  clouds,  so  as  to  give  them 
time  to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  new  layers  of  ice.  The  fact  still  remaus, 
that  these  latter  have  never  been  seen  to  amount  to  several  hundred  weight, 
though  the  elements  that  form  hail  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  air  than  those 
of  aerolites  are  supposed  to  be.  Besides,  in  Yolta's  theory,  the  suspension  of 
hail  in  the  atmosphere  is  attributed  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  clouds, 
a  cause  which  can  not  be  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  formation  of  aerolites, 
since  the  meteors  that  carry  them  sometimes  burst  in  the  clearest  weather. 

But  even  granting  all  this,  and  admitting  the  formation  of  aerolites  in  the  at- 
mosphere by  some  unknown  agency,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  their  collision  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  According  to  ^ 
theory,  they  would  move  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  operation  of  terres- 
trial granty  alone,  and  would  meet  the  eartb  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  height 
from  which  they  fell.  Now  the  actual  relocities  with  which  they  are  known 
to  strike  the  earth  could  never  be  acquired  under  the  mere  agency  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  through  any  height  within  the  ordinary  Hmits  of  the  air. 

But,  if  the  velocity  of  the  meteorites  be  incompatible  with  this  theory,  their 
direction  is  still  more  so.  Their  obliquity  could  never  be  produced  by  any  con- 
ceivable atmospheric  current. 

We  may,  therefore^  safely  pronounce  the  atmospheric  theory  to  be  incom- 
patible wiih  the  ascertained  circumstances  of  the  phenomena^  and  to  require 
admissions  inconsistent  with  the  established  principles  of  physics. 

The  volcanic  theory  is  subject  to  objections  «s  decisive  as  that  we  have  first 
examined.  The  nature  of  the  substances  ejected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes  is 
well  known,  and  we  do  not  find  among  them  the  substances  which  form  the 
constituents  of  meteorites ;  besides  this,  it  is  found  that  meteoric  stones  fall  on 
parts  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  volcanoes,  and  at  times  so  distant  from  any 
known  extensive  eruptions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  supposition  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  this  cause.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  needless 
to  dwell  on,  the  volcanic  hypothesis  is  set  aside. 

The  planetary  hypothesis  is  subject  to  less  difficulty,  and  is  much  more  in 
harmony  with  tne  phenomena.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  meteoric  stones 
when  they  strike  the  earth  are  quite  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  and  the 
existence  in  them  of  constituents  like  metallic  iron  and  nickel,  which  have  no 
natural  existence  on  the  earth,  is  also  explicable  ;  but  these  circumstances  are 
equally  accounted  for  by  all  the  extra  terrestrisJ  theories,  and  afford,  therefore, 
no  more  countenance  to  the  planetary  than  to  the  lunar  or  nebular  hypothesb. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  uniform  analysis  of 
the  meteorites  i  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  fragments  of  a 
broken  planet  should  consist  of  the  same  constituents  in  the  very  same  propor- 
tion ?  If  the  earth  were  spUt  in  pieces  by  any  cause  internal  or  external,  would 
its  fragments  be  so  uniform  in  its  constituents  ?  Assuredly  not.  We  should 
find  fragments  of  very  heterogeneous  character.  One  would  consist  of  a  mass 
of  sandstone,  another  a  lump  of  granite  ;  here  would  be  an  agglomerate  of  one 
kind,  there  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  fragments  of  another  planet  should  be  uniform  in  their  constituents,  and  this 
improbability  is  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  meteorites  are  composed 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  mechanically  agglomerated,  and  not  of  a  uniform 
substance^  composed  of  dififerent  elements,  united  like  those  of  water  or  air. 
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Until,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  planetarj  hypothesis  can  remove  these 
difficulties,  that  theory  cannot  be  admitteid. 

The  lunar  hypothesis  appears  to  be  compatible,  generally,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  aerolites.     It  explains  satisfactorily  enough  the  force  and  direction 
of  their  collision  with  the  eartb.    If  it  be  admitted  that  they  proceed  from  the 
same  lunar  volcano,  or  that  all  lunar  volcanoes  eject  the  same  kind  of  substan- 
I  ces,  tlie  similarity  of  their  constituents  will  be  explained ;  in  short,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  lunar  hypothesis  to  the  rank  of  a  theory  is  to  prove  the 
I  fact  that  there  really  do  exist  volcanoes  in  the  moon.    Now  although  observa- 
tion has  supplied  circumstances  which  give  some  probabili^  to  that  idea,  yet 
it  is  still  very  far  from  being  clearly  estd[)lished.    Telescopic  examination  of 
the  lunar  surface,  has  certainly  and  clearly  established  the  fact  that  it  is  covered 
in  every  part  that  is  visible  with  mountains,  having  all  the  external  forms  and  char- 
acters of  terrestrial  volcanoes.    The  craters  are  not  only  distinctly  visible,  but 
we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  ames  within  them. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  observing  with  the  most 
powerful  reflecting  telescopes,  has  declared  that  the  generality  of  the  lunar 
\  mountains  present  a  striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.    They  are 
I  wonderfully  numerous,  occuppng  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
'  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  foreshortened, 
\  however,  into  ellipses  toward  the  limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part 
>  fiat  bottoms  within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hill, 
I  They  offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanie  character,  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts 
I  of  the  Campi  Phlegrsi  or  the  Puy  de  Ddme.     And  in  some  of  the  principal 
)  ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from  successive  depos- 
'  ites  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  widi  powerful  telescopes.     What 
b,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although 
nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can  be  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  which 
are  commonly  ^sailed  seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  deep  water),  yet  there  are  large  regions  per- 
fectly level,  and  apparently  of  a  decidedly  alluvial  character. 

But  this  condition  of  things  may  have  resulted  from  volcanic  action,  which 
took  place  at  an  epoch  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  globe,  and  it  may  be  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered^^r^f,  that  if  active  volcanoes  existed  at  any  re- 
mote period,  the  substances  ejected  from  them  may  have  been  ever  since  re- 
volving in  the  space  around  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  now,  from  time  to  [ 
time,  become  entangled  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  descend  to  the  surface. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  do  possess  indications  of  the  present 
existence  of  lunar  volcanoes,  inasmuch  as  bright,  kiminous  spots  have  been 
detected  by  various  astronomers  at  different  times  and  places,  on  the  occasion 
of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  on  the  surface  of  the.moon,  then  dark,  and  that  it  is 
impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  has  been  witnessed 
by  so  many  competent  observers,  and  that  no  other  supposition  has  been  offer- 
ed to  explain  such  luminous  spots,  except  one,  which  from  its  extreme  improb- 
ability cannot  be  seriously  entertained,  namely,  that  which  supposes  the  sun 
to  have  been  rendered  visible  by  holes  through  the  moon. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  lunar  theoiy  of  meteorites.  It  is  exempt  from  most 
of  the  difiiculties  and  objections  that  attend  the  other  hypotheses,  but  neverthe- 
less, until  it  be  actually  established  beyond  all  question  that  there  are,  or  have 
been,  active  i^lcanoea  on  the  moon,  and  that  substances  ejected  fit)m  these 
have  actually  fallal  upon  the  earth,  the  ,  lunar  theory  of  meteorites  cannot  be 
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pronounced  to  be  established  according  to  the  rigid  rules  of  indnctiye  phi- 
losophy. 

The  nebular  h3rpothe8i8  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  a  more  definite  point  of 
view  than  as  a  conjecture.  We  have  no  observation  to  prove  what  the  nature 
of  the  nebulous  matter  is,  nor  whether  it  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  We  know 
diat  as  it  exists  in  the  stellar  regions  it  is  self-luminous ;  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  such  a  quality  in  any  matter  existing  in  the  solar  system.  It 
may  also  be  contended  that  if  it  exist  within  the  solar  system  in  the  quantity 
contemplated  in  this  hypothesis,  we  might  expect  it  to  be  visible,  if  not  by  its 
own  light,  at  least  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun. 

From  the  exposition  I  have  here  given  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  origin 
of  meteoric  stones  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  We  may,  perhaps,  pro- 
nounce with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  they  are  not  of  terrestrial  origin, 
nor  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  strictly  speaking  they  are  cosmical. 

But  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  information  which  observa- 
tion may  supply  respecting  them.  It  is  not  yet  cleariy  ascertained  whether 
they  are  identical  with  the  appearances  so  often  exhibited  in  the  heavens,  call- 
ed shooting  stars,  nor  has  the  cause  of  this  latter  meteor  been  explained.  A 
great  impediment  to  the  correct  information  of  these  phenomena,  arbes  from 
Sie  fact  that  their  exhibition  in  the  heavens  is  not  preceded  by  any  circumstance 
which  can  prepare  the  observer  for  them,  and  their  continuance  is  seldom  long 
enough  to  afford  opportunity  for  correct  observations.  We  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  collect  from  scattered  sources,  and  loose  records,  much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  is  available  respecting  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  this  kind  on  record  is  that  of  a 
meteor  which  appeared  in  America,  on  the  1 3th  of  November,  1833.  It  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  is  entitled  to  especial  notice. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  narrative : —  ^ 

The  meteors  began  to  attract  notice  by  their  frequency  as  early  as  '9  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  evening  (November  12) ;  the  exhibition  became  strikingly 
brilliant  about  1 1  o'clock,  but  most  splendid  of  all  about  4  o'clock,  and  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  until  darkness  merged  in  the  light  of  day.  A  few  large 
fire-balls  were  seen  even  after  the  sun  had  risen.  The  entire  extent  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  covered  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  has  been  traced  from  the  longitude  of  61°  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  longitude  of  100°  in  central  Mexico,  and  from  the  North  American 
lakes  to  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Everywhere  within  these 
limits,  the  first  appearance  was  that  of  fire-works  of  the  most  imposing  gran- 
deur, covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with  myriads  of  fire-balls  resembling 
sky-rockets.  On  more  attentive  inspection,  it  was  seen  that  the  meteors  ex- 
hibited three  distinct  varieties ;  the  first  consisting  of  phosphoric  lines,  appa- 
rently described  by  a  point ;  the  second  of  large  fire-balls,  that  at  intervals 
darted  along  the  sky,  leaving  numerous  trains,  which  occasionally  remained  in 
view  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in  some  cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
the  third,  of  undefined,  luminous  bodies,  which  remained  nearly  statiooAiry  for 
a  long  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  display  was,  that 
the  meteors  all  seemed  to  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  point.  They  set  out 
at  different  distances  from  this  point,  and  proceeded  widi  immense  velocity, 
describing,  in  some  instances,  an  arc  of  30°  or  40°  in  less  than  four  seconds. 
At  Poland,  on  the  Ohio,  a  meteor  (of  the  third  variety)  was  distinctly  visible  in 
the  northeast  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  another 
of  extraordinary  size  was  seen  to  course  the  heavens  for  a  great  length  ol 
time,  and  then  was  heard  to  explode  with  the  noise  of  a.  cannon.     The  point 
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from  which  the  meteors  seemed ^  to  emanate,  was  observed  by  those  who' 
fixed  its  position  among  the  stars  to  be  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  this  point  was  stationary  among  the  stars  during  the 
whole  period  of  observation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  move  along  with 
the  earth  in  its  diurnal  rotation  eastward,  but  accompanied  the  stars  in  their 
apparent  progress  westward.  It  is  not'  certain  whether  the  meteors  were, 
in  genersJ,  accompanied  by  any  peculiar  sound.  A  few  observers  reported  that 
they  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  slight  explo* 
sions,  like  the  bursting  of  the  same  bodies.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  sub- 
stance reached  the  ground  which  could  be  clearly  established  to  be  a  residu- 
um or  deposite  from  the  meteors.  A  remarkable  change  of  weather  from 
warm  to  cold,  accompanied  the  meteoric  shower,  or  immediately  followed  it,  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  circumstances  and  other  particulars  recorded,  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  had  these  meteors  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  point  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  they  had  not  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere.  By  com- 
paring observations  made  upon  them  in  different  latitudes,  it  was  calculated 
that  their  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  above  2,000 
miles.  Assuming  this  result,  which  is,  however,  only  an  approximation,  the 
velocity  with  which  they  would  enter  the  atmosphere  may  be  computed. 

A  body  falling  from  the  height  of  2,000  miles  would  acquire  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity,  at  50  miles  from  the  earth,  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  en- 
ter the  atmosphere,  a  velocity  of  four  miles  per  second,  being  ten  times  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  ^at  on  entering  the  at- 
mosphere they  would  produce  a  sudden  compression  of  air,  and  corresponding 
evolution  of  heat.  That  the  heat  thus  produced  would  render  the  bodies  in- 
candescent, and  if  they  were  combustible,  would  set  them  on  fire.  It  is  argued 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  qxtricated  from  the  air  by  such  com- 
pression would  exceed  that  of  the  hottest  furnace ;  but  that  if  the  velocity 
arising  from  the  earth's  motion  were  added  to  the  proper  velocity  of  the  body 
itself,  which  it  must  be,  if  these  motions  are  contrary,  there  would  then  be  an 
effective  veloci^  of  fourteen,  instead  of  four  miles  per  second,  and  a  still 
greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  produced.  It  is  argued  that  these  meteors 
must  have  been  constituted  of  very  light  materials ;  for  if  their  quantity  of 
matter  had  been  considerable,  with  so  great  a  velocity  they  would  have  had 
sufficient  momentum  to  reach  the  earth,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
might  have  ensued.  From  the  apparent  magnitude  of  many  of  the  meteors, 
and  their  probable  distance,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  bodies  of  a  very 
large  size,  although  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  magnitude  with  any 
ceitainty.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  only  stopped  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  earth  by  transferring  their  motion  to  columns  of  air, 
large  volumes  of  which  they  would  suddenly  and  violently  displace.  It  was  con- 
sidered remarkable  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  seasons 
following  this  meteoric  shower,  were  just  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  these  disturbing  circumstances  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium.  Such 
were  the  speculations  to  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  gave  rise. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  learn  die  principal  circumstances  which  observation  has  col- 
lected respecting  them. 

Their  apparent  magnitudes  are  veiy  various.  Sometimes  they  are  not  bright- 
er or  larger  than  the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  at  other  times 
they  surpass  in  splendor  the  most  brilliant  of  the  planets.  Sometimes  the  glob- 
ular form  can  be  distinctly  recognised  upon  them,  and  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  meteors  called  fire-balls. 
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Shooting  stars  seem  to  prevail  equally  in  every  climate  and  in  eveiy  state  of 
the  weather.  They  are  occasionally  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more 
frequently  in  summer  or  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.  They  appear  usually  to  be 
followed  by  a  luminous  train  of  intensely  white  light. 

A  question  will  immediately  arise,  whether  this  be  a  real  continued  physical 
line  of  light,  or  Whether  it  must  not  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  which 
makes  us  see  a  complete  circle  of  light  when  alighted  stick  revolves  rapidly  m 
a  circle.  In  that  case  the  circle  of  Ught  is  not  real,  the  effect  being  an  optical 
illusion.  The  membrane  of  the  eye  which  is  affected  by  light  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  preserve  the  impression  made  upon  it  for  about  one  tenth  of  a  second 
after  the  cause  which  produced  that  impression  has  ceased  to  act.  We,  conse- 
quently, continue  to  see  a  visible  object  in  any  position  for  a  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond after  it  has  left  that  position.  If,  then,  a  luminous  object  move  over  a  cer- 
tain space  in  one  tenth  of  a  second,  the  eye  will  see  it  at  the  same  time  in 
every  part  of  that  space,  and  consequently,  that  space  will  appear  one  contin- 
uous line  of  light. 

If,  therefore,  the  luminous  train  which  is  visible  after  a  shooting  star,  extends 
through  a  spabe  over  which  the  star  moved  in  one  tenth  of  a  second,  it  is  then 
possible  that  such  luminous  train  may  be  illusory,  being  a  mere  optical  effect 
of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  star.  But  if  it  be  longer  than  this,  or  if  it  be  visible 
in  one  place  for  more  than  the  tenth  of  a  second  after  the  star  has  moved  from 
that  place,  then  it  cannot  be  explained  on  this  principle  and  must  be  admitted 
to  be  an  actual  train  of  light.  Now  it  is  stated  by  observers  of  these  meteors, 
that  the  trains  are  sometimes  seen  for  several  minutes.  In  the  case  of  actnal 
fire-balls.  Dr.  Olbers  observed  trains  which  continued  visible  for  six  or  seven 
minutes,  and  Brandos  in  one  instance  estimated  that  fifteen  minutes  elapsed 
between  the  extinction  of  the  fire-ball  and  the  disappearance  of  the  luminoos 
train.  In  general  the  trains  have  the  same  hollow,  cylindrical  appearance  as 
the  tails  of  comets,  their  inner  part  appearing  to  be  void  of  luminous  matter, 
and  a  further  resemblance  to  comets  is  exhibited  in  the  curved  form,  which 
they  sometimes  assume. 

Yarious  and  discordant  have  been  the  eiq>lanations  offered  of  these  luminous 
trains.  Some  have  ascribed  them  to  an  oUy  sulphurous  vapor  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  disposed  in  thin  layers  and  becoming  inflamed 
would  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  spark  passing  rapidly  from  point  to 
point.  Beccaria  and  Vassali  considered  them  to  be  lines  of  electrical  spaiks, 
an  hypothesis,  however,  which  has  been  abandoned.  Lavoisier,  Yolta,  and 
others,  explain  these  meteors  by  supposing  that  hydrogen  gas  accumulated,  bf 
its  lightness,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  was  inflamed.  But  the 
general  law  of  gases,  which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  mingle,  notwithstanding 
the  effect  of  their  specific  gravities,  puts  aside  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  year  1798  an  investigation  of  the  heights  of  shooting  stars  was  un- 
dertaken by  Brandes,  at  Leipsig,  and  Benzenberg,  at  Dasseldorf.  Having  se- 
lected a  base  line  (about  nine  miles  in  length),  they  placed  themselves  at  its  ex- 
tremities, on  appointed  nights,  and  observed  all  the  shooting  stars  which  ap- 
peared, tracing  their  courses  through  the  heavens  on  a  celestial  map,  and 
noting  the  instants  of  their  appearances  and  extinctions  by  chronometers  pre- 
viously compared.  The  difference  of  the  paths  traced  on  the  heavens  affonied 
data  for  the  determination  of  the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  heights  and 
the  lengths  of  the  orbits.  On  six  evenings,  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  number  of  shooting  stars  seen  by  both  observers  was  402  :  of ! 
these,  22  were  identified  as  having  been  observed  by  each  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  altitude  of  the  meteor  above  the  ground  at  the  instant  of  extinction 
could  be  computed.    The  least  of  the  altitudes  was  about  6  English  miles.    Of 
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the  whole,  there  were  7  under  45  miles ;  9  between  45  and  90 ;  6  above  90 ; 
and  the  highest  was  above  J  40  miles.  There  were  only  two  observed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  data  for  determining  the  velocity.  The  first  gave  25  miles, 
and  the  second  from  17  to  21  miles,  in  a  second.  The  most  remarkable  result 
was,  that  one  of  them,  certainly,  was  observed  not  to  faU^  but  to  move  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  earth. 

By  these  observations  a  precise  idea  was  first  obtained  of  the  altitudes,  dis- 
tances, and  velocities,  of  these  singular  meteors.  A  similar  but  more  extended 
plan  of  observation  was  organized  by  Brandos,  in  1823,  and  carried  into  effect 
at  Breslau  and  the  neighboring  towns,  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
observing  at  the  same  time  on  concerted  nights.  Between  April  and  October 
about  1800  shooting  stars  were  noted  at  the  different  places— out  of  which 
number  62  were  found  which  had  been  observed  simultaneously  at  more  than 
one  station,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respective  altitudes  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  36  oUiers  of  which  the  observations  furnished  data  for  estimating 
the  entire  orbits.  Of  these  98,  the  heights  (at  the  time  of  extinction)  of  4  were 
computed  to  be  under  15  English  miles  ;  of  13,  between  15  and  30  miles ;  of 
22,  between  30  and  45 ;  of  33,  between  45  and  70 ;  of  13,  between  70  and  90 ; 
and  of  11,  above  90  miles.  Of  these  last,  two  had  an  altitude  of  about  140 
miles,  one  of  220  miles,  one  of  280,  and  there  was  one  of  which  the  height 
was  estimated  to  exceed  460  miles. 

On  the  36  computed  orbits,  in  26  instances  the  motion  was  downward,  in 
one  case  horizontal,  and  in  the  remaining  nine  more  or  less  upward.  The 
velocities  were  between  18  and  36  miles  in  a  second.  The  trajectories  were 
frequently  not  straight  lines,  but  incurvated,  sometimes  in  the  horizontal  and 
sometimes  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  sometimes  they  were  of  a  serpentine 
form.  The  predominating  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  meteors  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  was  very  remarka- 
ble, and  is  important  in  reference  to  their  physical  theory. 

A  similar  set  of  observations  was  made  in  Belgium,  in  1824,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Quetelet,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  Annuaire  de 
Bruxdles  for  1837.  M.  Quetelet  was  chiefly  solicitous  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  meteors.  He  obtained  six  corresponding  observations,  from  which  this 
element  could  be  deduced,  and  the  result  varied  from  10  to  25  English  miles 
in  a  second.  The  mean  of  the  six  results  gave  a  velocity  of  nearly  17  miles 
per  second,  a  litde  less  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Another  set  of  corresponding  observations  was  made  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1838,  a  circumstantial  account  of  which  is  given  by  M.  Wart- 
mann  in  QuettleCs  Correspondence  Mathematujue  for  July,  1839.  M.  Wart- 
mann  and  five  other  observers,  provided  with  celestial  charts,  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  observatory  of  Geneva,  and  the  corresponding  observations  were 
made  at  Planchettes,  a  village  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast  X)f  that  city. 

In  the  space  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  the  number  of  meteors  observed  by  the 
six  observers  at  Geneva  was  381,  and  during  five  and  a  half  hours  the  number 
observed  at  Planchettes  by  two  observers,  was  104.  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  phenomena — the  place  of  the  apparition  and  disappearance  of  each  meteor, 
the  time  it  continued  visible,  its  brightness  relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  whether 
accompanied  with  a  train,  &c. — were  carefully  noted,  and  the  trajectories  de- 
scribed by  the  meteors,  were  very  different,  varying  from  8°  to  70°  of  angular 
space.  The  velocities  appeared  also  to  differ  considerably ;  ])ut  the  average 
velocity  was  supposed  by  M.  Wartmann  to  be  25°  per  second.  It  was  found, 
from  the  comparison  of  the  simultaneous  observations,  that  the  average  height 
above  the  ground  was  about  550  miles  ;  and  hence  the  relative  velocity  was 
computed  to  be  about  240  miles  in  a  second.     But  as  the  greater  number 
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moved  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  relative  ve- 
locity mnet  be  diminished  by  the  earth's  velocity  (about  19  miles  in  a  second), 
this  still  leaves  upward  of  220  miles  per  second  for  the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
meteor,  which  is  more  than  1 1  times  the  orbitual  velocity  of  the  earth,  seven 
and  a  half  times  that  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  probably  greater  than  that  of 
many  of  the  comets  at  their  perihelion. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  have  yet  been  established  respecting  the 
heights,  velocities,  and  orbits,  of  the  shooting  stars :  and  it  is  from  these, 
chiefly,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  probable  conjectures  respecting  their 
origin.  And  since  it  is  now  established  that  no  difference  is  observable  be- 
tween the  larger  shooting  stars  and  small  fire-balls,  both  having  similar  altitudes 
and  velocities,  and  presenting  absolutely  the  same  appearances,  we  may  as- 
sume them  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  whatever  has  been  proved  re- 
specting fire-balls  will  apply  equally  to  the  larger  shooting  stars.  Whether 
the  meteoric  appearances  to  which  the  latter  term  is  applied  may  not  include 
objects  of  totally  different  natures,  is  a  question  admitting  a  doubt.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  among  the  shooting  stars  there  may  be  objects  which  are  merely  electric 
sparks,  or  which  have  their  origin  in  spontaneously-inflammable  gases,  known 
or  unknown,  existing  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
considered  as  identical  with  fire-balls. 

The  lunar  hypothesis  advanced  by  Laplace,  Berzelius,  and  others,  to  ex- 
plain meteoric  stones,  appears  to  be  attended  with  serious  difficulties,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars.  In 
order  to  enter  our  atmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  20  miles  in  a  second,  it  may 
be  shown  that,  if  they  come  from  the  moon,  they  must  have  been  projected  from 
the  lunar  surface  with  a  velocity  of  about  120,000  feet  in  a  second,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  impossible. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls  which  have  the  plane- 
tary velocity  of  from  20  to  40  miles  in  a  second,  cannot,  with  any  probability, 
be  regarded  as  having  their  origin  in  the  moon.  Whether  any  individual  bod- 
ies, moving  with  a  smaller  velocity,  may  have  a  lunar  origin,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  decisively  answered.  *<  To  me,"  says  Dr.  Olbers,  "  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  probable ;  and  I  regard  the  moon,  in  its  ^present  circumstan- 
ces, as  an  extremely  peaceable  neighbor,  which,  from  its  want  of  water  and 
atmosphere,  is  no  longer  capable  of  any  strong  explosions." 

The  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Chladni  is  that  which  appears  to  have 
met  with  most  favor,  having  been  adopted  by  Arago  and  other  eminent  astrono- 
mers of  the  present  day  to  explain  the  November  phenomena.  It  consists  io 
supposing  that,  independently  of  the  great  planets,  there  exist  in  the  planetary 
regions  myriads  of  small  bodies  which  circulate  about  the  sun,  generally  in 
groups  of  zones,  and  that  some  of  these  zqnes  intersect  the  ecliptic,  and  are, 
consequently,  encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution.  The  princi- 
pal difficulties  attending  this  theory  are  the  following: — 

First,  that  bodies  moving  in  groups  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  must 
necessarily  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  they  become  visi- 
ble from  one  point  and  move  toward  the  opposite.  Now  although  the  observa- 
tions seem  to  show  that  the  predominating  direction  is  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, yet  shooting  stars  are  observed  on  the  same  nights  to  emanate  from  all 
points  of  the  heavens,  and  to  move  in  all  possible  directions.  Secondly,  their 
average  velocity  (especially  as  determined  by  Wartmann),  greatly  exceeds  that 
which  any  bod^  circulating  about  the  sun  can  have  at  the  distance  of  the  earth. 
Thirdly,  from  their  appearance,  and  the  luminous  train  which  they  generally 
leave  behind  them,  and  which  often  remains  visible  for  several  seconds,  some- 
times for  whole  minutes,  and  also  from  their  being  situated  within  the  earth's 
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shadow,  and  at  heights  far  exceeding  those  at  which  the  atmosphere  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  it  is  manifest  that  their  light  is  not 
reflected  from  the  sun,  they  must  therefore  be  self-luminous,  which  is  contrary 
to  every  analogy  of  the  solar  system.  Fourthly,  if  masses  of  solid  matter  ap- 
proached so  near  the  earth  as  many  of  the  shooting-stars  do,  some  of  them 
would  inevitably  be  attracted  to  it,  but  of  the  thousands  of  shooting-stars  which 
have  been  observed,  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  one  having  ac- 
tually reached  the  earth.  Fifthly,  instead  of  the  meteors  being  attracted  to 
the  earth,  some  of  them  are  observed  actually  to  ride  upward  and  to  describe 
orbits  wliich  are  convex  toward  the  earth,  a  circumstance  of  which,  on  the 
present  hypothesis,  it  seems  difficult  to  give  any  rational  explanation. 

From  the  difficulties  attending  every  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  been 
proposed,  it  may  be  inferred  how  very  little  real  knowledge  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained respecting  the  nature  of  the  shooting-stars.  It  is  certain  that  they  ap- 
pear at  great  dtitudes  above  the  earth,  and  that  they  move  with  prodigious 
velocity,  but  everything  else  respecting  them  is  involved  in  profound  mystery. 
From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  M.  Wartmann  thinks  that  the  most  rational  con- 
clusion we  can  adopt  is,  that  the  meteors  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  electricity,  or  of  some  analogous  matter,  which  takes  place  in 
the  celestial  regions  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  are  renewed; 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  cosmical  origin  of  the  shooting  stars  are 
chiefly  founded  on  their  periodical  reciurence  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year, 
and  the  extraordinary  displays  of  the  phenomena  in  various  years  on  the  nights 
of  the  l!2th  or  13th  of  November. 

We  shall  here  merely  state  the  principal  circumstances  accompanpng  those 
of  1799,  iirhich  put  the  notion  of  a  lunar  origin  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799,  before  sunrise,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  then  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  were  witnesses  to  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls.  They  filled  the  part  of  the  heavens 
extending  from  due  east  to  about  30^  toward  the  north  and  south.  They  rose 
from  the  horizon  between  the  east  and  northeast  points,  described  arcs  of  un- 
equal magnitude,  and  fell  toward  the  south ;  some  of  them  rose  to  the  height 
of  40^,  all  above  25^  or  30^.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  explode,  but  the 
larger  number  disappeared  without  emitting  sparks  ;  some  had  a  nucleus  ap- 
parently equal  to  Jupiter.  This  most  remarkable  spectacle  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Camana,  on  the  borders  of  Brazil,  in  French  Guiana,  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  Labrador,  and  in  Green- 
land, and  even  at  Carlsruhe,  Halle,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  many  shoot- 
ing stars  were  seen  on  the  same  day.  At  Nain  and  Hoffenthal  in  Labrador, 
and  at  Neuhemhut  and  Lichtenau  in  Greenland,  the  meteors  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared the  nearest  to  the  earth.  At  Nain  they  fell  toward  all  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  some  of  them  had  a  diameter  which  the  spectators  estimated  at 
half  an  ell.     (See  Humboldt's  Recueil  des  Voyages,  &c..  Vol.  II.) 

A  not  less  stupendous  exhibition  took  place  in  North  America  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  November,  1833.  In  1834  similar  phenomena  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November;  but  on  this  occasion  the  meteors  were  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  1835,  1836,  and  1838,  shooting  stars  were  observed  on  the 
night  of  November  13,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  though  diligently 
looked  for  on  the  same  nights  in  1839  and  1840,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  numerous  than  on  other  nights  about  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

The  second  grei^t  meteoric  epoch  is  the  10th  of  August,  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Quetelet,  and  although  no  displays  similar  to  those  of  the  November 
period  have  been  witnessed  on  this  night,  there  are  more  instances  of  the  re- 
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currence  of  the  phenomena.  In  the  last  three  years  (1838,  1839,  1840), 
shooting  stars  were  observed  in  great  numbers  both  on  the  9th  and  1 0th ;  but 
they  appear  in  general  to  be  unusually  abundant  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August.  The  other  periods  which  have  been  remarked,  are  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  23d  or  24th  of  April,  the  6th  and  7th  of  December,  the  nights  from 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  2d  of  January. 

HaUey  first  suggested  the  idea  that  the  shooting  stars  may  be  observed  as 
signals  for  determining  differences  of  latitude  by  simultaneous  observations, 
and  Maskelyne  in  1783  published  a  paper  on  tbe  subject,  in  which  lie  calls 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  phenomena,  and  distinctly  points  out  this 
application.  The  idea  was  revived  by  Benzenberg  in  1802,  but  so  long  as 
they  were  regarded  merely  as  casual  phenomena,  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  they  would  be  of  much  use  in  tlus  respect  to  practical  astronomy.  As 
soon,  however,  as  their  periodicity  became  probable,  the  phenomena  acquired 
a  new  interest,  and  some  recent  attempts  to  determine  longitudes  in  this  man- 
ner have  proved  that  the  method  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  probability  of  the  conjecture  that  the  causes  of  the  meteoric  phenomena 
observed  in  the  months  of  August  and  November  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  particular  regions  of  the  solar  system  through  which  the  earth  passes  at 
these  seasons,  are  the  seats  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  matter  composing 
these  meteors,  must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
proved  by  observation  that  such  meteors  do  really  prevail  at  each  of  those 
periods  of  the  year. 

With  a  view  of  testing  this,  I  have  collected  togedier,  from  various  sources, 
the  dates  of  the  most  remarkable  atmospheric  appearanqes  of  this  class  from 
the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  the  following  table,  the  day  of  the 
month  when  it  has  been  recorded,  is  placed  in  the  column  under  the  month, 
and  in  the  line  with  the  year  of  the  occurrence.  Where  an  asterisk  occurs 
under  the  month,  the  particular  night  has  not  been  recorded,  but  the  appear- 
ance has  merely  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred. 
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There  are  here  recorded  fifly-two  nights  on  which  these  appearances  pre- 
vail to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  particular  notice.     Of  these,  twenty-six  oc-  < 
curred  between  the  8th  and  15th  of  August,  and  thirteen  the  6th  and  19th  of  \ 
November.    Thus  three  fourths  of  the  nights  recorded  correspond  to  the  epochs 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

"We  have  not  seen  any  sufficiently  precise  account  of  the  number  of  these  | 
phenomena  which  were  observed  in  November,  1837,  and  in  July,   1838.  ! 
Fewer  were  noticed  in  Paris  in  November,  1837,  than  were  expected ;  but  on 
the  night  between  the  15th  and  16tb,  seventeen  were  seen  at  that  place  by 
M.  Arago,  within  a  minute  and  a  half.     At  Jamble,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  thirty-nine  were  observed  on  the  night  between  the  14th  and 
15th  ;  and  ten  were  observed  at  Marseilles  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and 
13th ;  six  were  observed  on  the  same  night  at  Geneva,  and  four  at  Montpellier. 
Some  disappointment  was  produced  in  1837,  by  the  circumstance  of  an  un- 
usually small  number  being  seen  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th, 
1  arising  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  that  was  the  night  on  which  their 
,  periodical  return  should  be  expected.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  pre- 
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ceding  table,  that  these  appearances  have  not  at  all  been  confined  to  the  night 
of  the  12th  ;  but  independently  of  this,  the  night  of  the  12th  at  Paris  was  so 
bright,  that  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  were  not  visible,  and  consequently 
meteors^-even  supposing  them  to  have  existed  of  similar  or  of  inferior  bright- 
ness-—could  not  have  been  observed.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  their 
non-appearance  at  any  particular  place,  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence  in 
our  atmosphere.  They  may  be  produced  during  the  day,  or  they  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  not  visible  from  the  place  in  question.  Thus, 
in  1833,  when  they  were  a  general  object  of  terror  to  the  people  of  America, 
they  attracted  but  little  attention  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  they  some- 
times appear  contemporaneously  in  the  atmosphere  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe.  In  1837,  they  were  observed  from  Uie  French  ship  Bonitej  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  while  on  the  same  day  in  Europe,  a  vast  number  ap- 
peared. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  November,  1836,  Sir  John  Herschel  observed 
these  phenomena  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  number  was  not  very 
considerable,  but  their  motion  had  a  marked  regularity ;  they  appeared  to 
diverge  from  a  centre  or  focus,  which  preserved  a  fixed  position  with  respect 
to  the  horizon,  but  had  no  such  fixed  relation  to  the  objects  on  the  firmament. 
This  point,  or  centre,  to  which  their  common  directions  converged,  was  a  point 
of  about  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  sixty  degrees  west  of  north. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1837,  M.  Wartmann  observed  these  phe- 
nomena at  Geneva ;  between  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  midnight,  eighty-two 
were  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  They  were  most  frequent  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  centre  or  focus  situated  be- 
tween the  star  B^  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes,  and  the  star  A,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Dragon.  At  a  quarter  past  ten,  twenty-seven  were  seen,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  bright  bluish  light.  Other  observers  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  on  the  same  night,  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in 
one  part  of  the  heavens,  between  a  quarter  before  nine  and  half  past  eleven 
o'clock. 

Of  these  hundred  and  forty-nine  meteors,  three  had  the  appearance  of  round 
disks,  or  globes,  of  a  ruddy  red  color,  measuring  from  4  to  5  minutes  in  di- 
ameter, being  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Twenty-six  were 
more  brilliant  than  the  planet  Venus,  and  of  resplendent  whiteness ;  the  re- 
mainder had  the  appearance  of  stars  from  the  first  to  the  third  magnitude,  their 
colors  varpng  between  blue,  yellow,  and  orange. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  November,  1832,  M.  Tharand,  a  retired  officer 
at  Limoges,  stated  that  workmen  who  were  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Yienne,  observed  the  firmament  brilliant  with  meteors, 
which  at  first  only  amused  them,  but  after  some  hours  the  number  and  splen 
dor  of  these  luminous  appearances  were  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  people 
were  seized  with  panics,  and  so  great  was  their  terror,  that  they  abandoned 
their  labor  and  fiew  to  their  families,  exclaiming  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  arrived.  On  the  next  day  these  people  were  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
and  their  accounts  varied  according  to  the  different  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  on  their  imaginations.  Some  declared  that  they  saw  streams 
of  blue  fire ;  others  that  they  beheld  bars  of  red  iron  crossing  each  other  in 
all  directions  ;  others  that  they  beheld  an  immense  quantity  of  flying  rgckets. 
All  agreed  that  the  phenomena  were  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  firmament ; 
that  they  conmienced  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  till  four  the  next 
morning. 
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THE   EARTH. 


Locke  somewhere  observes,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  that  the 
"  mind,  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  can 
never  turn  its  view  with  advantage  upon  itself."  We  encdunter  something 
similar  to  this  in  our  researches  through  the  universe  ;  for  of  all  the  objects 
which  compose  it,  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  accurate  knowledge  is  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  The  cause  of  this 
is  our  proximity  to  it,  and  intimate  connexion  with  it.  We  are  confined  upon 
its  surface^  irom  which  we  cannot  separate  ourselves.  We  cannot  obtain  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  it,  nor  at  any  one  time  behold  more  than  an  insi^ificant 
portion  of  its  surface.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  that  a  microscopic  animalcule  would  have  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensicms  of  a  terrestrial  globe  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  creeps. 

Still,  by  a  variety  of  indirect  methods  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  scientific 
research,  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  its  form,  and  dimensions,  and 
physical  constitution,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 


FORM  OP   TBB   BARTR. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  eye  of  an  observer,  who  has  not 
carried  his  inquiries  itirtheT,  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  fiat  plane,  in-* 
termpted  only  by  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  A  little  easeful  observation, 
however,  upon  the  many  phenomena  which  are  easily  accessible  to  every 
observer,  will  correct  this  erroneous  impression. 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  voyage  were  made  upon  the  earth,  continuaUy 
preserving  one  and  the  same  direction,  or  doing  so  as  neaily  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  we  should  at  length  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  we  departed. 
If  the  eaidi  were  an  indefinite  plane,  this  could  not  happen.  It  is  evident^ 
then,  that  whatever  h^  the  exact  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  body  which  is  on 
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every  side  limited,  and  one  which  must  therefore  have  such  a  surface  that  a 
traveller  or  navigator  can  completely  surround  it  in  one  continuous  conise. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  we  may  not  obtain  evidence  more  distinct  as 
to  its  form.  If  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  view  being  bounded  only  by  sea  and  sky,  and  look  at  the  horizon  when  a 
ship  approaches,  we  shall  at  fi»t  see  its  topmast  rising  out  of  the  water  Uke  a 
pole.  As  it  gradually  comes  nearer  to  us,  more  of  the  mast  will  become  visi- 
ble, and  the  sails  will  be  seen — cut  off,  however,  horizontally,  by  the  line  at 
which  the  water  and  sky  unite.  Upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the  ship,  the 
hull  will  at  length  become  visible.  Now,  since  this  takes  place  on  all  aides 
around  us,  it  will  foUow  that  when  the  ship  is  at  a  distance,  there  must  be 
samethifig  interposed  between  the  eye  and  it  which  intercepts  the  view  of  it ; 
but  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  generaUy  uniform,  and  not  subject  to  sudden 
and  occasional  inequalities  like  that  of  the  land,  we  can  only  imagine  its  gen- 
eral form  to  be  convex,  and  that  its  convexity  is  interposed  between  the  eye 
and  the  object  so  as  to  intercept  the  view. 

Since  the  same  effects  are  observed  from  whatever  direction  the  ship  may 
approach,  it  will  follow  that  the  same  convexity  must  prevail  on  eveiy  side. 

If  we  admit  the  earth  to  be  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  partake  of  this  figure,  1,  the  manner  in  which  a  ship  becomes  visible 
on  approaching  the  eye  will  be  easily  and  simply  explained. 
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In  the  position  a,  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  convexity  of  the  globe  being 
between  the  ship  and  the  eye,  the  view  of  it  is  intercepted  ;  but  as  the  ship 
approaches  towstrd  6,  the  masts  first  and  then  the  sails  and  rigging  rise  abore 
the  line  of  sight  and  come  into  view,  and  lastly  the  hull  will  be  seen. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  ship  were  a 
plane,  the  ship  would  be  rendered  invisible  only  by  reason  of  its  disunce ; 
wherieas  it  is  ascertained  that  a  ship  frequently  is  invisible  at  a  distance  at 
which  it  must  be  .seen  but  for  the  interposition  of  some  other  object ;  this  may 
be  tested,  and  in  fact  is  frequently  tested  at  sea  by  mounting  U>  the  masthead, 
whence  the  seaman  being  enabled  to  overlook  the  convexity,  sees  vessels  which 
are  invisible  from  the  deck,  athough,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  nearer  to  those 
vessels  on  the  deck  than  at  the  masthead. 

When  the  mariner,  after  completing  a  long  voyage,  discovers  by  his  obser- 
vations and  reckonings  that  he  is  approaching  the  desired  coast,  he  ascends  to 
the  topmast  and  looks  out  for  the  appearance  of  mountains  or  other  elevated 
land,  and  he  invariably  sees  them  from  that  point  long  before  they  are  visible 
from  the  deck.  He  afterward  sees  them  from  the  deck  long  before  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country  will  be  observed  by  him.  All  these  are  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  of  the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
same  effects  would  be  seen  in  any  part  of  a  continent  which  is  sufficiently  free 
from  mountains  and  other  inequalities. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  conclusive  and  convincing  proof  of  the  general 
form  of  the  earth  even  than  those  which  have  been  explained.    When  the 
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moon  passes  directly  behind  the  earth,  so  that  the  shadow  which  the  earth  pro- 
jects behind  it  in  me  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  shall  fall  upon  the  moon, 
we  invariably  find  that  shadow  to  be,  not  as  is  commonly  said,  circular,  but 
such  exactly  as  one  globe  would  project  upon  the  surface  of  another  globe. 
Now,  as  this  takes  place  always,  in  whatever  position  the  earth  may  be,  and^ 
while  the  earth  is  revolving  rapidly  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  it 
follows  that  the  earth  must  either  be  an  exact  globe  or  so  little  different  from 
a  globe  that  its  deviation  from  that  figure  is  undiscoverable  in  its  shadow. 

We  may,  then,  consider  it  demonstrated  that  the  earth  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  globular  in  ito  form.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  slightly  de- 
parts from  the  spherical  figure,  but  our  present  purpose  will  be  best  answered 
by  regarding  it  as  a  globe. 

The  objection  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  minds  that  the  inequality  which 
exists  on  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  that  is  covered  by  land,  espe- 
cially the  loftier  ridges  of  mountains,  such  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Hima- 
laya, and  others,  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  globular  figure.  If  the 
term  globular  figure  were  used  in  the  strictest  geometrical  sense,  this  objection 
doubtless  would  have  great  force.  But  let  us  see  the  real  extent  of  this  pre- 
sumed deviation  from  the  globular  form.  The  highest  mountain  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  does  not  exceed  five  miles  above  the  general  level  of  the  sea.  .  The 
entire  diameter  of  the  globe,  as  we  shall  presenSy  see,  is  eight  thousand  miles. 
The  proportion,  then,  which  the  highest  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bears 
to  the  entire  diameter  of  the  globe  will  be  that  of  five  to  eight  thousand,  or  one 
to  sixteen  hundred.  If  we  take  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  of  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  each  inch  upon  the  globe  will  correspond  to  five  hundred  miles 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  sixteen  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  will  correspond  to  five  miles.  If,  then,  we  take  a  narrow  strip 
of  paper,  so  thin  that  it  would  t^ke  one  hundred  leaves  to  make  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  paste  such  a  strip  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  thickness  of 
the  strip  would  represent  upon  the  sixteen-inch  globe  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  on  the  earth.  We  are  then  to  consider  that  the  mghest  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  earth  deprive  it  of  its  globular  figure  only  in  the  same  degree 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a' sixteen-inch  globe  would  be  deprived  of  its  globu- 
lar figure  by  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  upon  it  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
thick. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  which  covers  any  portion 
of  the  globe  does  not  exceed  the  greatest  height  of  the  mountains  upon  the 
land.  If  this  be  true,  the  ocean  upon  the  earth  might  be  represented  by  a  film 
of  liquid  laid  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  upon  the  surface  of  a  sixteen-inch 
globe. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  depths  and  heights  which  appear  to  the  com- 
mon observer  to  be  stupendous,  are  nothing  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  may 
practically  regard  the  earth  as  a  true  globe. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OT  THE  EARTH. 

Having  ascertained  satisfactorily  the  figure  of  the  earth,  our  next  inquiry 
must  be  as  to  its  magnitude ;  and  since  it  is  a  globe,  all  that  we  are  required  to 
know  is  the  length  of  its  diameter. 

If  a  line  were  described  surrounding  the  globe,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  upon 
it,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  such  a  circle  is 
called  a  great  drele  of  the  earth.  Now  if  we  know  the  length  of  the  circum- 
fereince  of  such  a  circle,  we  could  easily  calculate  the  lengu  of  its  diameter, 
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for  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  exactly  known.  Bat 
we  could  calculate  the  circumference  if  we  knew  the  lengtli  of  one  degree 
upon  it,  since  we  know  that  the  circumference  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees ;  we  should  therefore  only  have  to  multiply  the  length  of  one 
degree  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  obtain  the  circuniference,  and  should 
thence  cdculate  the  diameter. 

On  another  occasion,  in  our  discourse  upon  latitudes  and  longitudes,  it  was 
shown  how  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  be  ascertained.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
two  places  selected  which  are  upon  the  same  meridian  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore have  the  same  longitude,  and  which  are  not  very  far  removed  from  each 
other.  Let  them,  moreover,  be  selected  so  that  the  distance  between  them  can 
be  easily  and  accurately  measured.  Now  let  the  latitude  of  these  two  places  be 
exactly  determined,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
latitude^  is  found  to  be  one  degree  and  a  half;  and  suppose  also  that  on  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  them,  that  distance  is  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
four  miles  and  thirty-five  hundredths.  We  should  thence  infer  that  such  must 
be  the  length  of  one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  length  of  one  degree  would  be  two  thirds  of  this,  or  sixty-nine  and 
a  half  miles.  Having  thus  found  the  length  of  a  degree,  we  should  have  to 
multiply  it  by  three  hundred  and  sixty,  by  which  we  should  obtain  the  drcnm- 
ference  of  the  earth..  This  would  give  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  miles, 
and  we  should  then  find  by  the  usual  mode  of  calculation  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  which  would  prove  to  be  a  little  under  eight  thousand  miles. 

We  have  made  these  calculations  chiefly  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  investigation  intelligible.  The  more  exact  dimensions  of  the 
earth  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  eight  thousand  mOes  in  di- 
ameter. 

ANNUAL   MOTION   OT  THX   BAJEtTH. 

We  have  on  other  occasions  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  may  be  expressed  in  round  numbers  by  one  hundred  millions  of  miles.  It 
is  more  exactly  ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

We  have  also  considered  in  general  the  path  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  coarse 
round  the  sun  to  be  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  centre  of  the  sun  is 
placed.  This  isneariy  but  not  exactly  true.  That  the  path  of  the  earth  is 
not  a  circle  with  the  sun  in  its  centre,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  following 
observations. 

In  astronomical  telescopes  there  are  placed  by  a  particular  arrangement, 
within  the  eye-pieces,  certain  very  fine  threads  or  wires,  which  are  extended 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  field  of  view.  These  wires  are  so  constructed 
that,  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  they  may  be  moved  toward  each  other, 
preserving,  however,  their  parallelism.  The  mechanism  which  so  moves 
them  is  made  to  measure  exactly  the  distance  between  them. 

When  such  a  telescope  is  presented  to  the  sun  or  moon,  the  wires  may  al- 
ways be  so  adjusted,  by  turning  a  screw,  that  one  of  them  shall  touch  the  upper 
and  the  other  the  lower  limb  of  the  disk,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gtato,  fig.  2,  where  S  represents  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  A  B  and  C  D  the 
wires. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  telescope  is  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  the  wires  so 
adjusted  that  they  shall  exactly  touch  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Let  the  ob- 
server then  watch  from  day  to  day  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  the  position 
of  the  wires :  he  will  find  that,  after  a  certain  ^une,-  the. wires,  will  no  longer 
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touch  the  sun,  but  will  perhaps  fall  a  litde  within  it,  as  represented  in  the  an* 
nexed  figure,  3. 

Fig.  3. 


And  after  a  further  lapse  of  time,  he  will  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
fall  a  little  without  it,  as  in  the  following  figure,  4. 

Pig.  4. 


Now,  as  the  wires  throughout  such  a  series  of  obserrations  are  maintained 
always  in  the  same  position,  it  follows  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  must  appear 
smaller  at  one  time,  and  larger  at  another — ^that,  in  fact,  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  sun  must  be  Tariable.  It  is  true  that  this  variation  is  confined  within 
very  small  limits,  but  still  it  is  distinctly  perceptible.  What,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  must  be  its  cause  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  sun  really  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  size  ?  This  idea  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  ab* 
surd  ;  but  when  we  have  ascertained,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  change  of  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun  is  regular  and  periodical — ^that  for  one  half  of  the  year 
it  continually  diminishes  until  it  attains  a  minimum,  and  then  for  the  next  half 
year  it  increases  until  it  attains  a  maximum — such  a  supposition  as  that  of  a 
real  periodical  change  in  the  globe  of  the  sun,  becomes  utogether  incredible. 

If,  then,  an  actual  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  be  impossible,  there 
is  but  one  other  conceivable  cause  for  die  change  in  its  apparent  magnitude — 
which  is,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  earth's  distance  fiK>m  it.  If  the  earth 
at  one  time  be  more  remote  than  at  another,  the  sun  will  appear  proportionally 
smaller.    This  is  an  easy  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  changes  of  appear- 
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ance  that  are  obserred,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  accordingly  to  be  the 
tme  one. 

On  examining  the  change  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  least  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  greatest  on  the  31st  of  December ;  that 
from  December  to  July,  it  regularly  decreases  ;  and  from  July  to  December,  it 
regularly  increases.  By  observing  the  rate  of  its  variation  through  these  inter- 
vals, it  will  be  found  that  the  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is  an  ellipse, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  fod. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  5,  if  S  represent  the  place  of  the  sun,  A  will  represent 
that  of  the  earth  when  at  that  place  called  perihetion,  or  that  point  where  it  is 
nearest  the  sun ;  and  B  its  position  at  aphelion,  or  the  point  where  it  is  most 
distant  from  the  sun.  The  elliptic  path  of  the  earth  is  represented  by  the  figure 
A  D  B  O  ;  C  being  its  centre,  and  S  its  focus. 

Fig.  5. 


It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  earth's  orbit  departs  infinitely  less  from  the 
circular  shape  than  the  oval  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram.  In  fact,  the  real 
figure  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  so  slightly  oval,  and  so  little  different  from  a 
circle,  that  if  it  were  delineated  on  paper  in  its  true  proportions,  the  eye  could 
not  discover  its  difference  from  a  circle ;  actual  instrumental  measure  alone 
could  detect  it.  If  the  greatest  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  were  ex- 
pressed by  1,000,  its  least  distance  would  be  expressed  by  983. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  earth  is  most  remote  from  the  sun  at 
midsummer,  and  nearest  to  it  at  midwinter. 

It  was  not  until  the  date  of  the  revival  of  letters  that  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth  was  admitted.  The  apparent  stability  of  our  globe  was,  until  that 
epoch,  generally  maintained  ;  and  even  now,  when  so  universal  is  the  assent 
given  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  astronomy,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  useful 
briefly  to  state  the  leading  arguments  by  which  it  is  established. 

When  the  sun  is  observed  in  the  firmament,  it  appears  to  move  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east,  following  a  course  in  the  heavens  which  has  been  called 
the  ECLIPTIC  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  its  centre  returns,  after  a  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  heavens,  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out.  This  is  an  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  real  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  euth  in  a  year.    By 
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such  a  motion,  being  placed  in  the  centre  and  at  rest,  we  should  see  the  snn 
progressively  moving  round  us ;  we  should  project  his  disk  among  the  stars, 
and  the  apparent  motion  would  be  to  us  what  it  is.  But  it  is  most  necessary 
to  reflect  that  the  very  same  effect  would  be  produced  without  a  single  change 
of  circumstance,  if,  instead  of  the  earth  being  at  rest  and  the  sun  moving  round 
it,  the  sun  were  at  rest,  and  the  earth  were  carried  annually  round  it.  Such  a 
motion  of  the  earth  would  cause  the  sun  to  be  successively  seen  at  all  points 
of  the  ecliptic  at  which  it  is  seen  throughout  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  would 
give  to  the  sun  exactly  the  same  apparent  motion  which  it  appears  to  us  to 
have.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  will  be  ex- 
plained with  equal  clearness,  and  would  be  equally  produced  or  caused,  either 
by  its  own  motion  round  the  earth,  or  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself  which  would  give  a 
preference  or  confer  a  greater  probability  on  either  of  these  suppositions  rather 
than  the  other.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  them,  we  must  therefore  seek 
the  grounds  of  choice  in  some  other  circumstances. 

But  the  long-continued  and  deeply-rooted  opinion  that  the  sun  and  not  the 
earth  moves,  must  have  had  some  natural  and  intelligible  grounds.  These 
grounds  undoubtedly  arose  from  impressions  that  if  the  earth  moved,  we  should 
in  some  way  or  other  be  sensible  of  its  motion  ;  more  especially  if  that  motion 
had  the  enormous  velocity  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  earth  if  it  be  granted 
that  it  moves  round  the  sun  at  all. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  we  are  conscious  of  mo- 
tion through  the  senses  only  by  observing  the  relative  change  of  position  of  some 
external  sensible  objects.  We  see  the  mutual  distance  and  relative  position 
of  two  or  more  visible  objects  change,  and  we  infer  in:imediately  that  some  one 
or  other  of  them  must  have  moved.  We  can  be  rendered  sensible  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  room  we  occupy,  or  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  only  by 
some  derangement  of  the  position  of  these  relative  to  our  own  body.  But 
if  we  could  conceive  all  the  objects  that  surround  us  moving  with  perfect  uni- 
formity in  a  fixed  direction,  and  that  our  own  bodies  should  participate  in  the 
motion,  we  should  then  have  no  evidence  by  which  we  could  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  that  motion  at  all.  This  will  be  clear  to  every  one  by  considering 
the  effect  produced  when  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  which  is  drawn  uni- 
formly on  smooth  water.  If  we  cannot  look  at  the  banks  of  the  river  or  canal, 
we  then  shall  be  entirely  uiiconscious  that  the  boat  is  moving ;  but  if  we 
are  enabled  to  look  out  from  a  window  from  which  we  can  see  the  banks,  the 
first  impression  will  be  that  the  banks  are  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  boat,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  and  reflection  that  this  impression  will  be 
corrected.  If  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  from  which  we  cannot  look 
abroad,  the  only  motion  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  tremulous  motion 
produced  by  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this 
because  it  changes  in  a  slight  degree,  and  momentarily,  the  relative  position 
of  the  frame  of  the  boat  and  our  own  bodies.  But  we  are  even  then  uncon- 
scious of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  boat. 

It  will,  then,  be  easily  conceived  that  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
through  space  being  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  we  can  have  no  sensible 
means  of  knowing  it,  except  the  same  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  a  boat 
moving  smoothly  along  a  river :  that  is,  by  looking  abroad  at  some  external 
objects  which  do  not  participate  in  the  motion  imputed  to  the  earth.  Now, 
when  we  do  look  abroad  at  such  objects,  we  find  that  they  appear  to  move — 
exactly  as  stationary  objects  would  appear  to  move,  seen  from  a  moveable  sta- 
tion like  the  earth.  It  is  plains  then,  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  earth  really 
has  the  annual  motion  round  the  sun  which  is  contended  for,  that  we  cannot 
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expect  to  be  conscious  of  this  motion  from  anything  which  can  be  obserred  on 
our  own  bodies  or  those  which  surround  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth :  we 
must  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

But  it  will  be  contended  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  even  upon  the 
argument  just  stated,  may  equally  be  explained  by  the  motion  of  the  eanh 
round  the  sun,  or  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth ;  and  that  therefore  this 
appearance  can  still  prove  nothing  positively  on  this  question.  We  have,  how- 
ever, other  proofs,  of  a  very  decisive  character. 

Newton  showed  that  it  was  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  part,  in  fact,  of  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  that  any  two  globes  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  if  they  are  in  the  first  instance  quiescent  and  free,  must  move  with  an 
accelerated  motion  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  where  they  will  meet 
and  coalesce  ;  but  if  they  be  projected  in  a  direction  not  passing  through  this 
centre  of  gravity,  they  will  both  of  them  revolve  in  orbits  around  that  point 
periodically.  And  in  fact  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  any  number  of 
globes  whatsoever,  and  consequently  would  be  applicable  to  the  solar  system 
itself. 

Now,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  owing  to  the  immense  pre- 
dominance of  the  mass  of  the  sun  over  all  the  rest  of  the  bodies  composing  it 
put  together,  is  situated  toithin  the  sun,  and  near  its  centre,  AH  the  bodies 
of  the  system,  and  the  earth  among  them,  must  therefore,  according  to  this  law, 
revolve  periodically  round  that  point. 

But  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  itself  may  by  some  be  considered  as  based 
upon  some  previous  admission  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  obtain  a  still  more  direct  and  positive  manifestation  of  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth.  Fortunately,  the  discovery  which  has  been  developed  by  the  labors 
of  astronomical  observers  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  decisive  test,  which 
has  been  considered  as  setting  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  the  earth's  an- 
nual motion.  If  the  earth  were  moved  round  the  sun — as  it  certainly  must  be 
if  the  sun  is  not  moved  round  it — an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  apparent 
position  of  the  fixed  stars,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  light  with 
the  motion  of  the  globe.  Light  is  propagated  from  the  stars  in  straight  lines 
with  a  velocity  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.  The  earth, 
if  it  moves  at  all,  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  twenty  miles  per  second ; 
and  with  this  velocity,  the  eye  of  the  observer  upon  the  earth  strikes  the  light 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  while  the  light  itself  comes  in  another 
direction.  The  direction  in  which  the  observer  will  see  the  star  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  combined  effect  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  velocity  of  the 
earth,  inasmuch  as  the  impact  of  the  light  upon  the  eye  will  be  the  result  of 
these  two  motions  ;  thus,  if  the  earth  moved  with  a  veloci^  equal  to  that  of 
light,  the  star  would  be  seen  forty-five  degrees  in  advance  of  its  real  position. 
If  the  earth  moved  with  a  less  velocity,  it  would  be  seen  less  in  advance  of 
its  true  position  in  proportion  to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth  and  light. 

Now,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  being  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  light, 
the  star  ought  to  be  seen  in  advance  of  its  true  position  to  an  extent  which  is 
proportionate  to  this  small  ratio,  and  the  deviation  of  the  star  or  planet's  tnie 
position  should  also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  This  effect, 
moreover,  should  be  found  to  be  produced  upon  all  stars  and  planets  visible  in 
^e  firmament ;  modified,  however,  in  a  certain  complicated  manner,  according 
to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

The  observations  of  Bradley  and  subsequent  astronomers  detected  these 
effects  ;  and  as  they  are  everywhere  produced  upon  the  countless  m3rTiads  of 
objects  that  glitter  upon  the  firmament,  and  everywhere  produced  in  the  manner 
and  degree  exactly  in  which  they  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  earth'.s  an- 1 
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naal  motion,  an  unanswerable  demonstration  is  obtained  of  the  reality  of  that 
motion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  observation  of  the  sun  establishes  demonstratively 
this  alternative — either  that  the  earth  revolves  "round  the  sun  annually,  or  that 
the  sun  revolves  round  the  earth  annually.  There  is  no  other  motion  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  phenomena.  Now,  the  effect  on  the  stars  called 
the  aberration  of  light,  just  explained,  proves  that  of  the  sides  of  this  altema* 
tive,  that  which  must  be  adopted  is  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

There  is  an  instinct  of  ihe  human  mind  which  leads  it  to  anticipate  discov- 
eries. The  grounds  on  which  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stationa- 
ry position  of  the  sun  are  demonstrated,  are  modem.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion dates  only  from  the  era  illustrated  by  Newton.  The  discovery  of  the  ab- 
erration of  light  is  still  more  recent ;  and  yet  the  first  suggestion  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  stationary  position  of  the  sun,  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  era  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  did  not  obtain  general 
assent  until  it  was  urged  by  the  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  and  reinforced  by  the 
eloquence  and  talents  of  Galileo  and  Kepler.  But  still  it  affords  an  example 
of  one  of  those  wonderful  anticipations  of  human  intellect  which  leads  us  irre- 
sistibly back  to  the  impression  that  the  mind  is  itself  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
spirit  which  was  breathed  into  our  nostrils  when  He  who  created  us  gave  us 
the  breath  of  life,  and  made  us  a  Jiving  soul. 

THE    earth's   diurnal    MOTION. 

While  the  earth  revolves  annually  round  the  sun,  it  has  a  motion  of  rotation 
at  the  same  time  upon  a  certain  diameter  as  an  axis  which  is  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  23^,  28^  During  the  annual  motion 
of  the  earth  this  diameter  keeps  continually  parallel  to  the  same  direction,  and 
the  earth  completes  its  revolution  upon  it  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-six 
minutes.  In  consequence  of  the  combination  of  this  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis  with  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  we  are  supplied  with 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  the  succession  of  seasons. 

When  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  in  such  a  position  that  its  north  pole  leans 
toward  the  sun,  the  greater  portion  of  its  northern  hemisphere  is  enlightened, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  dark.  This  position  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  6,  where  C  is  the  north  pole,  and  D  the 

Fig.  6. 


south  pole.  As  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  the  parallels  of  the  equator 
are  unequally  divided  by  the  circles  of  light  and  darkness  :  the  greater  segment 
of  each  of  them  being  illuminated,  and  the  lesser  segment  dark.     The  days 
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are  therefore  longer  than  the  nights  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  rererae 
is  the  case  with  the  southern  hemisphere,  for  there  the  greater  segments  of 
the  parallels  are  dark,  and  the  lesser  segments  enlightened  ;  the  days  are  there- 
fore shorter  than  the  nights.  Upon  the  equator,  however,  at  B,  Uie  circle  of 
the  earth  is  equally  divided,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  When  the 
south  pole  leans  toward  the  sun,  which  it  does  exactly  at  the  opposite  point  of 
the  earth's  annual  orbit,  circumstances  are  reversed :  then  the  days  are  longer 
than  the  nights  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  nights  are  longer  than 
the  days  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  the  intermediate  point  of  the  earth^s 
annual  path,  figure  7,  when  the  axis  assumes  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 

Fig.  7. 


direction  of  the  sun,  then  the  circle  of  light  and  darkness  passes  through  the 
poles  ;  all  parallels  in  every  part  of  the  earth  are  equally  divided,  and  there  is 
consequently  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  globe. 

In  the  annexed  perspective  diagram,  fig.  8,  these  four  positions  of  the  earth 
are  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  intelligible. 

On  the  day  of  the  21  st  of  June,  the  north  pole  is  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun  ;  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  south  pole  is  turned  in  that  direction. 
On  the  days  of  ihe  equinoxes,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  equal  day  and  night  everywhere  on  the  earth. 

The  annual  variation  of  the  position  of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  equa- 
tor, or  the  changes  of  its  declination,  are  explained  by  these  motions.  The 
summer  solstice — the  time  when  the  sun's  distance  from  the  equator  is  the 
greatest—stakes  place  when  the  north  pole  leans  toward  the  sun  ;  and  the  win- 
ter solstice— or  the  time  when  the  sun's  distance  south  of  the  equator  is  great- 
est— takes  place  when  the  south  pole  leans  toward  the  sun. 

In  virtue  of  these  motions,  it  follows  that  the  sun  is  twice  a  year  vertical  at 
all  places  between  the  tropics ;  and  at  the  tropics  themselves  it  is  vertical  once 
a  year.     In  all  higher  latitudes  the  point  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  meridian 
daily  alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  zenith.     From  the  21si 
of  December  until  the  2 1st  of  June,  the  point  continually  approaches  the  zenith.  | 
It  comes  nearest  to  the  zenith  on  the  21st  of  June ;  and  from  that  day  until  the  | 
21st  of  December,  it  continually  recedes  from  the  zenith,  and  attains  its  lowest  | 
position  on  the  latter  day.     The  diflTerence,  therefore,  between  the  meridional 
altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  days  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstices  at  all  places 
will  be  twice  twenty-three  degrees  and  twenly-eight  minutes,  or  forty-six  de- 
grees and  fifty-six  minutes.     In  all  places  beyond  the  tropics  in  the  northern  i 
hemisphere,  therefore,  the  sun  rises  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June,  forty-six  de- 
grees and  fifly-six  minutes  higher  than  it  rises  on  the  21st  of  December. 
These  are  the  limits  of  meridional  altitude  which  determine  the  influence  of 
the  sun  in  different  places. 
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Fig.  8. 


WEIGHT   OF   THE    EARTH. 

It  was  at  a  recent  epoch  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  that  the  problem  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  actual  quantity  of  matter 
it  contains  relative  to  some  known  standard,  was  solved. 

The  researches  of  Newton  had  established  the  general  fact  that  the  weights 
of  bodies  were  the  exponents  of  their  masses  or  quantities  of  matter,  and  that 
the  weights  themselves  were  nothing  more  than  the  attractions  which  the 
bodies  in  question  suffered  from  other  bodies  near  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  two  philosophers  of  great  eminence  in 
England — the  celebrated  Cavendish  and  Dr.  Maskelyne — achieved  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  by  different  methods  ;  and  the  accordance  of  the  results 
which  they  obtained  is  the  best  test  of  their  accuracy  and  truth. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  consisted  in  comparing  the  attraction  which 
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the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  Would  exert  in  a  body  near  it,  with  that  which 
a  mass  of  matter  of  known  weight,  such  as  a  mountain,  would  exert  upon  the 
same  body.  The  mode  of  executing  that  memorable  experiment  was  as 
follows :   Let  A  B,  fig.  9,  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 

Fig.  9. 


which  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane ;  let  C  D  represent  a  mountain,  and  let  0 
be  supposed  to  be  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  entire  attraction  of  the  mass  of 
the  mountain  will  then  be  exerted  as  if  it  were  concentrated  on  the  point  0. 
The  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A  B. 
Now,  let  L  be  a  weight  suspended  from  any  point ;  M  L  forming  what  is  called 
a  plumb-line.  If  the  weight  L  were  solicited  by  no  force  except  the  earth's 
attraction,  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended  would  take  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  A  B  ;  but  as  this  plumb-line  is  suspended  near  the  mount- 
ain C  D,  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  gravitation  of  the  mass  of  the  mountain, 
which  will  be  exerted  in  the  direction  M  0  toward  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
mountain.  If  we  could  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  on  which  the  mountain 
rests  removed,  and  the  mountain  alone  to  remain  near  the  plumb-line,  then  the 
weight  L  would  be  drawn  in  the  direction  M  0,  and  the  string  M  L  suspend- 
ing it  would  take  that  direction  ;  for  in  that  case,  the  only  force  by  which  L 
would  be  attracted  would  be  the  gravitation  of  the  mountain,  which  takes  place 
in  the  direction  M  0.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  were  removed,  and 
the  earth  alone  leil  to  affect  the  plumb-line,  it  would  take  the  usual  direction, 
M  L,  perpendicular  to  A  B  ;  but  in  the  case  actually  supposed,  the  weight  L  is 
solicited  at  the  same  time  by  both  attractions — by  the  attraction  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  drawing  it  perpendicularly  to  A  B,  and  by  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  drawing  it  in  the  direction  M  O.  By  the  common  principles  of  me- 
chanics, the  weight  L  will  in  this  case  take  a  direction  M  U,  intermediate 
between  M  L  and  M  0,  leaning  toward  the  mountain  but  very  slightly,  in- 
asmuch as  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  is  incomparably  less  than  that  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  if  we  could  exactly  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the  plumb-line  is 
deflected  from  its  true  vertical  position  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  that 
deviation  or  deflection  will  enable  us  immediately  to  estimate  the  proportion 
which  the  attraction  of  the  moimtain  bears  to  the  whole  attraction  of  the  eaith, 
and  that  proportion  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  the  weight  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  mass  of  matter  contained  in  it  bears  to  the  mass  of  matter  contained 
in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  where  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  is  so 
small,  and  where  any  ordinary  test  of  its  deviation  would  be  afiected  by  tbe 
same  cause  as  the  plumb-line  itself,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing it. 

If  the  plumb-line  were  undistiurbed  by  the  mountain,  its  direction  ought  to 
point  to  a  star  in  the  zenith  of  the  place  of  the  observer ;  but  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  it  will  point  to  a  star  at  one  sidi 
the  zenith — say,  for  example,  to  the  east  of  it. 
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Let  U8  suppose  now  that  another  plumb-line  is  suspended  similarly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  to  m  / ;  it  is  evident  that  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  will  draw  the  plumb-line  in  this  case  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  it  draws  the  former.  Both  plummets  will  be  drawn  toward  the 
mountain ;  and  if  the  string  suspending  one  be  made  to  point  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  zenith,  the  string  suspending  the  other  will  be  made  to  point  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  it. 

By  due  attention  to  this  circumstance,  we  shall  easily  find  the  real  deviation 
of  the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith.  Let  the  points  in  ihe  heavens  to  which  the 
two  plumb-lines  are  respectively  directed  be  accurately  observed  :  one  of  these 
points  will  be  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  the  other  will  be  westward  of  the 
true  zenith.  If  we  take  half  the  space  between  them,  that  will  be  the  devia- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  be  the  actual  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  direction. 

We  have  then  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  and  can  therefore  calculate  the 
proportion  which  the  mass  of  the  earth  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  If, 
then,  we  knew  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  we  should  necessarily  know  the  mass 
of  the  earth. 

The  mountain  on  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  tried  this  celebrated  experiment 
was  Schehallien,  in  Wales.  The  geological  structure  of  this  mountain  was 
known,  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  its  stratification  had  been  ascertained. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  the  materials  that  composed  it  was  easily  calculated, 
and  thus  the  weight  of  the  mountain  obtained. 

By  computing  thence,  by  means  of  the  experiments  just  described,  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  it  was  found  to  be  about  five  times  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  water. 

The  method  adopted  by  Cavendish  for  solving  this  problem  depended  on  a 
different  mechanical  principle.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
common  pendulum,  used  as  a  measure  of  time  in  clocks,  are  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  on  the  matter  composing  the  ball  or  disk. 
If  that  attraction  were  greater,  its  vibration  would  be  more  rapid  ;  if  it  were 
less,  it  would  be  slower ;  in  short,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
exponent  of  the  energy  of  force  by  which  it  is  moved. 

If  we  suppose,  then,  two  globes,  containing  different  quantities  of  attractive 
matter,  and  near  these  globes  two  pendulums  to  be  placed,  each  pendulum 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  their  attraction  :  by  noting  the  rates 
of  vibration  of  these  two  pendulums,  we  should  be  enabled  to  compare  the 
relative  quantities  of  matter  in  the  two  globes.  In  making  this  comparison, 
however,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  should  be  attended  to,  which 
need  not  be  particularly  adverted  to  here.  Cavendish  adopted  this  principle 
as  the  basis  of  his  method  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  earth.  He  took 
a  large  globe  of  metal,  of  known  weight,  and  suspended  near  it  in  a  horizontal 
position  a  fine  vertical  needle,  the  point  of  suspension  corresponding  with  its 
centre  of  gravity.  The  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  was  thus  neutralized.  Its 
susceptibility  of  vibration  in  a  horizontal  plane  depended  upon  the  torsion  of 
the  filament  by  which  it  was  suspended.  The  ball  of  this  pendulum  was  then 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  metallic  globe,  and  the  pendulum  was  put  in  vi- 
bration near  it,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  condition  as  those  by  which  a 
common  pendulum  is  affected  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  observing  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  thia  horizontal  pendulum,  and  comparing  it  with  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  ordinary  pendulum  subject  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Cavendish 
was  enabled  to  obtain  the  numerical  proportion  which  the  earth's  attraction 
bore  to  the  attraction  of  the  metallic  globe  which  he  used  in  his  experiments. 
Having  computed  thence  the  weight  of  the  earth,  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
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nearly  the  same  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  had  previously  arrived  by  a 
diiTerent  method.  It  was  thus  finally  established  that  the  weight  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  is  about  five  and  a  half  tioies  greater  than  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  water. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  five  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  density  of  water.  We  are,  however,  carefully  to  remember 
that  this  conclusion  affects  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  only.  Now,  as  the 
density  immediately  at  its  surface  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  this,  it  follows  that 
the  density  of  those  parts  nearer  to  its  centre  must  be  much  greater. 

THB   SEASONS. 

The  succession  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  the  variations 
of  temperature  of  the  seasons — so  far  as  these  variations  depend  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun — will  now  require  to  be  explained. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  in  heating  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  wiU  de- 
pend partly  on  its  altitude  above  the  horizon.  The  greater  that  altitude  is,  the 
more  perpendicular  the  rays  will  fall,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  calorific 
effect. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  suppose  ABC  and  D,  fig.  10,  to  represent  a  beam  of 

Fig.  10. 


the  solar  light ;  let  C  D  represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  which 
the  beam  would  fall  perpendicularly ;  and  let  C  £  represent  that  portion  on  which 
it  would  fall  obliquely  ;  the  same  number  of  rays  will  strike  the  surfaces  C  D 
and  C  E  ;  but  the  surface  C  £  being  obviously  greater  than  C  D,  the  rays  viQ 
necessarily  fall  more  densely  on  the  latter :  and  as  the  heating  power  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  rays,  it  follows  that  C  D  will  be  heated  more 
than  C  £  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  C  E  is  greater  than  C  D.  But  if  ve 
would  compare  two  surfaces  on  neither  of  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendic- 
ularly, let  us  take  C  £  and  C  F.  They  fall  on  C  £  with  more  obliquity  thu 
on  C  F  ;  but  C  E  is  evidently  greater  than  C  F,  and  therefore  the  rays  being 
diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  are  less  dense,  and  therefore  less  effective  in 
healing. 

The  calorific  effect,  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  surface  more  oblique  to  their  di- , 
rection  than  another,  will  then  be  proportionably  less. 

If  the  sun  be  in  the  zenith,  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  perpendiculaiiji 
and  the  heating  effect  will  therefore  be  greater  than  when  the  sun  is  in  ur 
other  position. 

The  greater  the  altitude  to  which  the  sun  rises,  the  less  obliquely  will  be 
the  direction  in  which  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  at  noon,  and  the  more 
effective  will  be  their  heating  power.     So  far,  then,  as  the  heating  power  de- 
piends  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  increased  with  every  increase  of  its  i 
meridian  altitude. 
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HeDce  it  is  that  the  heat  of  summer  increases  as  we  approach  the  equator. 
The  lower  the  latitude  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  height  to  which  the  sun  will 
rise.  The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  being  every- 
where forty-six  degrees  and  fifty-six  minutes  more  than  at  the  winter  solstice, 
the  heating  effect  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  which  produces  the  greatly  superior  heat  of 
summer  as  compared  with  winter,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The 
heating  effect  of  the  sun  depends  not  alone  on  its  altitude  at  midday ;  it  also 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  above  the  horizon  and  below  it. 
While  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air 
and  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  while  it  is  below  the  horizon,  the  heat  is 
continually  being  dissipated.  The  longer,  therefore— other  things  being  the 
same — ^the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  shorter  time  it  is  below  it,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Let  us  suppose  that  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  sun,  by  its  cal- 
orific effect,  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a  certain  amount  of  this  heat 
is  lost :  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sun  will  be  found  by  deducting  the  latter 
from  the  former. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  seasons  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  as  upon  its  altitude  ;  but 
it  80  happens  that  one  of  these  circumstances  depends  upon  the  other.  The 
greater  the  sun's  meridional  altitude  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  days,  and  the 
shorter  the  nights ;  and  the  less  it  is,  die  longer  will  be  the  nights,  and  the 
shorter  the  days.  Thus  both  circumstances  always  conspire  in  producing 
the  increased  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  diminished  temperature  of 
winter. 

A  difficulty  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  consid- 
ered, in  understanding  how  it  happens  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated,  the  21st  of  June — ^when  the  sun  rises  the  highest,  when  the  days  are 
longest  and  the  nights  shortest — is  not  the  hottest  day,  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  dog-days,  as  they  are  called,  which  comprise  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year, 
occur  in  August ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  21st  of  December — when  the 
height  to  which  the  sun  rises  is  least,  the  days  shortest,  and  the  nights  longest 
— is  not  usually  the  coldest  day,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  inclem- 
ent weather  occurs  at  a  later  period. 

To  explain  this,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  we  are  to  consider  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

As  midsummer  approaches,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  has  been  explained  thus  :  The  days  being  considerably  longer  than 
the  nights,  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  by  the  sun  during  the  day  is  greater 
than  the  quantity  Iqst  during  the  night ;  and  the  entire  result  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  gives  an  increase  of  heat.  As  this  augmentation  takes  place  after 
each  successive  day  and  night,  the  general  temperature  continues  to  increase. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  when  die  day  is  longest,  and  the  night  is  shortest,  and  the 
sun  rises  highest,  this  augmentation  reaches  its  maximum ;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  does  not  therefore  cease  to  increase.  After  the  21st  of  June, 
there  continues  to  be  still  a  daily  augmentation  of  heat,  for  the  sun  still  con- 
tinues to  impart  more  heat  during  the  day  than  is  lost  during  the  night.  The 
temperature  of  the  weather  will  therefore  only  cease  to  increase  when,  by  the 
diminished  length  of  the  day,  the  increased  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dimin- 
ished meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  heat  imparted  during  the  day  is  just 
balanced  by  the  heat  lost  during  the  night.    There  will  be,  then,  no  further 
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increase  of  temperature,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  will  have  attained  its 
maximum. 

But  it  might  occur  to  a  superficial  observer  that  this  reasoning  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  weather  would  continue  to  increase  in  its  tempera- 
ture until  the  length  of  the  days  would  become  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  such  would  be  the  case  if  the  loss  of  heat  per  hour  during  the 
night  were  equal  to  that  gain  of  heat  per  hour  during  the  day.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  the  loss  is  more  rapid  than  the  gain,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  hottest  day  usually  comes  within  the  month  of  July,  but  always  long  before 
the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  same  reasoning  will  explain  why  the  coldest  weather  does  not  usually 
occur  on  the  2 1st  of  December,  when  the  day  is  shortest  and  the  night  longest, 
and  when  the  sun  attains  the  lowest  meridional  altitude.  The  decrease  of  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  depends  upon  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  night 
being  greater  than  the  gain  during  the  day ;  and  until,  by  the  increased  length 
of  the  day  and  the  diminished  length  of  the  night,  these  effects  are  balanced, 
the  coldest  weather  will  not  be  attained. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  so  far  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  is  affected  by  the  sun,  and  by  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  local  and  geographical  causes  which 
interfere  with  these  effects,  and  vary  them  at  different  times  and  places. 

On  referring  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  appears  that 
the  position  of  the  sun  within  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  earth  is  such  that  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  about  the  1st  of  January,  and  most  distant  from  it 
about  the  Ist  of  July.  As  the  calorific  power  of  the  sun's  rays  increases  as 
the  distance  from  the  earth  diminishes,  in  even  a  higher  proportion  than  the 
change  of  distances,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  heating 
the  earth  on  the  1st  of  January  would  be  considerably  greater  than  on  the  1st 
of  July.  If  this  were  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  elliptic  orbit  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cold  of  the 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mitigate  the  heat  of  summer,  so  as  to  a 
certain  extent  to  equalize  the  seasons ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  the  1st  of  January  is  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  the  Ist 
of  July  the  middle  of  winter,  its  effects  would  be  to  aggravate  the  cold  in  winter 
and  the  heat  in  summer.  The  investigations,  however,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  physics  of  heat,  have  shown  that  that  principle  is  governed  by  laws 
which  counteract  such  effects.  Like  the  operation  of  all  other  )[>hy8ical  agen- 
cies, the  sun's  calorific  power  requires  a  definite  time  to  produce  a  given  effect, 
and  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  at  any  part  of  its  orbit  will  depend  con- 
jointly on  its  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  traverse 
itiaX  portion  of  its  orbit.  In  fact,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  heating  power 
depends  as  much  on  the  rate  at  which  the  sun  changes  its  longitude  as  upon 
the  earth's  distance  from  it.  Now  it  happens  that  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  explained  by  Newton, 
when  the  earth  is  most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  velocity  is  least,  and  conse- 
quently the  hourly  changes  of  longitude  of  the  sun  will  be  proportionally  less. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  the  heating  power  loses  by  augmented  distance,  it 
gains  by  diminished  velocity ;  and  again,  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun, 
what  it  gains  by  diminished  distance,  it  loses  by  increased  speed.  There  is 
thus  a  complete  compensation  produced  in  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun  by 
the  diminished  velocity  of  the  earth  which  accompanies  its  increased  dis- 
tance. 

The  place  of  aphelion,  or  the  point  where  the  earth  is  most  distant  from  tbe 
sun,  and  the  place  of  perihelion,  or  the  point  where  it  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  are 
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ascertained  by  observing  when  and  where  the  sun's  diameter  is  least  and 
greatest. 

The  diamal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a  fact  which  all  the  world 
are  now  so  habituated  to  admit,  and  are  taught  so  early,  that  few  even  think  of  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  any  demonstration  of  it ;  and  yet  for  thousands  of  years 
this  fundamental  fact  of  astronomy  was  not  only  not  admitted,  but  any  one  who 
would  have  had  the  temerity  to  have  asserted  it,  would  have  been  deemed  a  fit 
candidate  for  an  asylum  for  insane  persons.  Such  is  the  wonderful  force  of 
habit. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  we  should  be  told  that  the  place  we  dwell  on  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  walk  is  carried  round  the  diameter  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
globe  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  if  we  happen  to  be  on  or  near  the  equa- 
tor, we  are  thus  whirled  round  at  the  rate  of  a  Uiousand  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
at  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees  we  should  be  transported  at  about  half 
that  speed  :  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  such  an  assertion  heard  for  the  first 
time  would  excite  very  naturaUy  astonishment  and  incredulity ;  and  although 
habit  has  taught  us  to  assent  to  it,  reason  must  still  suggest  the  question, 
'*  What  arguments  have  induced  mankind  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
this  principle  as  an  indubitable  fact  1'* 

We  direct  our  view  to  the  firmament,  and  we  see  all  the  objects  upon  it  rise 
in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  the  sun  among  the  number.  The  stars  pre- 
serve their  relative  positions ;  and,  in  short,  all  objects  which  appear  in  the 
firmament  move  as  though  the  motions  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  as  if  the 
whole  firmament  was  carried  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours  with 
a  common  motion,  carrying  all  the  bodies  which  appear  upon  it  with  that 
motion.  • 

Now,  there  are  two  suppositions,  either  of  which  will  with  equal  precision 
explain  this  appearance  ;  and  there  is  no  other  possible  way,  save  these  two, 
by  which  it  can  be  explained. 

It  may  either  be  produced — as  at  the  first  view  it  appears  to  be — ^by  the 
whole  universe  turning  with  a  common  motion  every  twenty-four  hours  round 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  globe  of  the  earth  itself  turning  on  its  axis 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  How  long  mankind  embraced  by  preference 
the  former  supposition,  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  very  etymology  of  the 
term  universe*  itself.  Yet,  to  our  apprehension,  informed  as  we  are  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  general  structure,  not  of  the  solar  system  only,  but 
of  the  stellar  universe,  how  eminently  absurd  does  not  such  a  supposition  ap- 
pear !  It  would  compel  us  to  admit,  not  only  that  the  stupendous  globe  of  the 
sun,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  revolves 
every  twenty-four  hours  round  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  but  also  that  the  planets,  including  Jupiter,  fourteen  hundred  times, 
and  Saturn,  one  thousand  times  greater  than  the  earth,  the  one  at  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles  and  the  other  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth, 
have  also  this  inconceivable  motion.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  should  be  forced 
to  admit  not  only  that  the  entire  solar  system  whirls  round  the  earth  once  a 
day,  but  we  should  have  to  impute  the  same  diurnal  rotation  to  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  placed  in  regions  of  the  universe  so  distant  that  light  takes 
several  hundred  years  to  come  from  them  to  the  earth,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second  ;  these  stars,  moreover,  being  suns, 
many  of  them  more  stupendous  than  our  own !  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
such  suppositions  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  improbability  amounting  to 

*  Umotnt,  fix>in  vnus,  om ;  and  tirsdm,  a  TBiiro  TVKiriD :  signifyfaig  to  ium  wUk  one  eomwum 
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moral  impossibility.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  how  they  could  have  been 
entertained  by  the  world  for  so  long  a  succession  of  ages.  The  answer  is,  that 
so  long  as  the  rotation  of  the  universe  round  the  earth  was  admitted,  mankind 
was  ignorant  of  its  vast  dimensions  and  of  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
the  earth,  with  which  every  person  of  ordinary  education  is  now  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  discovery  of  this  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times,  and  con- 
sequently the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  and  tbe 
universe  revolving  daily  round  it  was  not  apparent,  as  it  now  is. 

The  first  demonstration  which  we  have  to  offer  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  is  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  schools,  a  disjunctive  syllo- 
gism. 

1.  Either  the  earth  must  turn  diumally  on  its  axis,  or  the  universe  must 
turn  diurnally  rQund  it. 

2.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole  universe  should  turn  dinmallj 
round  the  earth. 

Conclusion,  The  earth  must  therefore  turn  diumally  on  its  axis. 

Although  this  negative  demonstration  be  sufficiently  conclusive  Co  satisfy 
the  understanding,  it  has  always  been  considered  desirable  that  we  should 
obtain  some  positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  earth  really  has  this  diurnal 
motion.  Now,  an  experiment  has  been  suggested  and  actually  executed,  by 
which  a  mechanical  effect  produced  by  tbe  diurnal  motion  is  actually  exhib- 
ited. Let  us  suppose  a  lofty  tower  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
top  of  the  tower  would,  of  course,  be  more  distant  than  its  base  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  if  the  earth  had  a  diurnal  motion, 
the  top  of  the  tower,  in  virtue  of  that  motion,  would  describe  a  greater  circle 
than  the  bottom,  and  consequently  would  move  from  west  to  east  with  a  greater 
velbcity.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  heavy  body,  such  as  a  leaden  bullet,  held 
on  the  top  of  the  tower ;  that  body  would  participate  in  the  velocity  from  west 
to  east  which  the  top  of  the  tower  has  by  the  earth's  diumal  motion.  If  the 
bullet  were  then  disengaged  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  it 
would  still  retain  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  in  fact 
it  would  have  a  downward  motion  and  an  eashnard  motion  at  the  same  time. 
In  virtue  of  the  downward  motion,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  tower ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  eastward  motion,  it  would  fall  as  far  to  the  east- 
ward as  the  top  of  the  tower  would  have  moved  more  than  the  bottom  in  the 
time  of  its  fall. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  motion  of  the  base  of  the  tower  east- 
ward by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  less  than  that  of  the  top  of  tbe  tower, 
and  consequently  in  the  time  the  ball  would  take  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  to  the  ground,  the  base  of  the  tower  would  not  be  as  far  eastward  as  the 
top  would  move ;  and  consequently  the  ball  ought  to  be  expected  to  fall  east- 
ward of  the  foot  of  the  tower  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
space  through  which  the  top  and  the  base  would  have  moved  in  the  time  of 
the  fall. 

But  if  the  tower  and  the  earth  on  which  it  was  built  had  not  this  diumal 
motion,  but  were  at  rest,  then  the  ball  ought  to  fall  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  or  vertically  under  the  point  from  which  it  was  disengaged.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  a  positive  experiment,  the  result  of  which,  if  rightly  executed 
and  accurately  observed,  must  discover  to  us  the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion,  if 
such  motion  existed. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  ;  the  question  has  been  asked  ;  nature  has 
been  submitted  to  cross-examination  by  science  :  and  the  secret  has  been 
extorted  from  her.  The  ball  has  fallen,  not  at  the  point  vertically  us- 
er the  place  where  it  was  disengaged,  but  eastward  of  that  place  to  the  ex- 
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tent  and  in  the  degree  which  it  ought  to  do  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion. 

SPHEROIDAL   FORM   OF   THE    EARTH. 

Although  the  earth  be  said  to  be  a  globe  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
and  when  extreme  accuracy  is  not  sought,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  deviates 
from  the  globular  form.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  figure  is  that  which 
in  geometry  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid.  To  acquire  a  notion  of  this  form,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  an  oval,  such  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  11,  to  revolve  upon  its 
short  axis  B  D.  The  figure  it  would  produce  by  such  a  revolution  would  be 
an  oblate  spheroid.  It  will  differ  from  that  of  a  sphere,  inasmuch  as  the  polar 
diameter  B  D  will  be  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter  A  C 


A  familiar  example  of  this  figure  is  presented  by  a  turnip,  or  in  a  less  ex- 
aggerated form  by  an  orange. 

The  degree  in  which  the  earth  has  this  peculiar  form  is,  however,  so  very 
slight,  that  if  we  made  a  model  of  it  in  a  lathe,  the  eye  could  not  discover  thai 
it  was  not  a  true  globe.  Its  obbiteness  could  only  be  detected  by  accurate 
measurement,  or  by  causing  it  to  revolve  in  different  positions  in  the  lathe,  and 
applying  to  it  a  tdbl  fixed  on  a  rest.  In  fact,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  to  the  polar  diameter  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  one  to 
three  hundred ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diameter  of  the  equator  exceeds  the 
length  of  the  polar  axis  by  one  part  in  three  hundred.  If,  then,  we  take  in 
round  numbers  the  polar  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  miles,  we  shall  find  the 
equatorial  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  and  twenty-six  miles  ;  thus  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  equator  are  twenty-six  miles  further  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  parts  near  the  poles. 

Such  being  understood  to  be  the  real  figure  of  our  globe,  it  will  be  asked 
how  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  so.  This  question  may  be  examined  in 
either  of  two  ways — either  as  one  of  theory  or  one  of  fact.  We  may  show, 
that,  from  the  known  laws  of  mechanics,  a  globe  like  the  earth  revolving  on  an 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  must  became  an  oblate  spheroid  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions ;  or  we  may  show  by  measurements  made  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  it  w,  in  fact,  such  a  spheroid,  whatever  cause  may  have  imparted 
that  figure  to  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  any  particle  of  matter  revolves  in  a  circle,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
centrifugal  force.  Now  all  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  revolve  very 
rapidly  in  circles  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe.  Any  point,  for 
example,  on  the  equator,  revolves  in  a  circumference  of  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  point  at  a  higher  latitude  revolves  in  the  same 
time  in  a  less  circle ;  and  the  circles  of  diurnal  revolution  become  gradually 
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less  and  less  as  we  approach  the  poles.  Since,  then,  the  centrifiigal  force 
depends  conjointly  on  the  magnitude  of  the  circle  of  revolution  and  the  Telocity 
of  the  motion,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
and  greater  and  greater,  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

This  force,  however,  exists  at  all  latitudes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
energy,  and  it  is  everywhere  directed  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  di- 
urnal rotation.     Let  N  O  S,  figure  12,  be  the  earth,  and  £  Q  the  equator. 
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Let  P  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  anywhere  between  the  eqnatoi 
and  poles.  Since  P  is  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  round  the  centre  C,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  in  the  direction  P  R.  This  ten- 
dency will  be  partially  counteracted  by  its  gravity,  which  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion P  0.  But  since  P  O  is  not  directed  immediately  against  P  R,  the  result 
will  be  Uiat  a  particle  of  matter  P  thus  acted  on  will  move  toward  Q.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  there  must  be  such  a  protuberance  at  Q  as  will  place  tn 
acclivity  before  P  so  steep  as  to  prevent  its  ascent.  Without  such  a  protuber- 
ance, all  the  fluid  and  loose  matter  on  the  globe  would  run  toward  the  line. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  would  be  to  erase 
all  loose  matter  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  either  hemisphere  to 
move  toward  the  equator ;  and  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  globe,  tbere 
would  be  no  power  to  resist  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  would  conseqoently 
be  actually  produced. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  an  exact  globe,  partially  covered  with  land  and  water, 
revolving  on  an  axis  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  land  or  solid  matter  composing 
it  would  be  affected  by  the  centrifugal  force,  like  all  other  matter,  but  the 
cohesive  principle  which  gives  it  solidity  would  prevent  a  derangement  of  its 
structure  or  change  of  position  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  effect  of  the  centiifa- 
gal  force  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  fluid  matter,  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  tendency  above  described,  would  flow  from  either  hemisphere  toward 
the  regions  about  the  equator,  where  it  would  be  gradually  heaped  up  so  ss  to 
form  a  convex  protuberance  around  the  line  between  the  tropics,  and  to  give  to 
the  earth,  so  far  as  the  fluid  matter  upon  it  is  concerned,  the  form  of  an  oblite 
spheroid.  But  this  movement  of  the  fluid  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  equato- 
rial protuberance  should  attain  a  certain  limit ;  for  we  may  regard  such  a  pro* 
tuberance  as  a  sort  of  mountain  piled  round  the  equator,  down  the  sides  of  which 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  fall,  in  obedience  to  gravitation,  as  would  be  the 
case  down  any  other  decUvity. 

The  particles  of  fluid  placed  upon  the  side  of  this  protuberance  would  be 
aflfected  by  two  opposite  forces  :  that  which  would  result  from  the  rotation 
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would  haTe  a  tendency  to  more  them  toward  the  lino — ^that  is,  aecendiag  the 
accliri^-^while  their  gravity,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  descend,  or  to  more  them  from  the  acclivity.  When  the  protu- 
berance would  attain  the  limit  at  which  these  two  tendencies  would  become 
equal,  so  that  the  descending  tece  of  gravity  should  be  equal  to  the  ascending 
force  proceeding  from  the  rotation,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  would  be  at  rest, 
and  would  neitW  approach  the  line  nor  recede  from  it.  It  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  mathematical  physics  to  calculate  what  the  limit  of  this  protnberanoe 
would  be  which  would  produce  this  state  of  equiliMum,  and  die  result  of  such 
calculations  has  given  us  a  form  which  cone^M>nds  nearly  to  that  which  the 
earth  is  actually  found  to  have. 

But  it  may  b^  objected  Uiat  such  retsonkig  would  apply  only  to  fluid  matter 
upon  the  earth,  whereas  the  oblate  fonn  is  known  to  belong  to  its  solid  as  well 
as  its  fluid  surface. 

This  circumstance  has  been  eiq^lained  in  two  ways.  1.  It  is  said  that  th^ 
earth  in  its  original  formation  was  altogether  fluid ;  that  in  that  fluid  state  it 
received  its  diurnal  rolalioh,  and  consequently  took  the  form  corresponding 
with  that  rotation  which  we  have  just  ezpbuned ;  that,  by  cooling  down,  the 
fluid  matter  partially  hardened  into  a  solid  matter,  leaving  the  liquid  ocean  cov- 
ering afaout.two  thiidaof  the  globe; 

But  if  this  original  fluid  state  of  the  globe  be  denied  or  doubted,  and  if  it  be 
maintained  that  the  globe  received  its  revolution  upon  its  axis  when  it  was  com- 
posed as  it  is,  partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water,  it  is  nevertheless  contended 
that  its  present  figure  is  explicable.  If  a  true  globe,  diversified  by  land  and  by 
water,  received  a  diurnal  rotation  like  that  of  ours,  the  water  would  in  the  first 
instance  flow  toward  the  equator,  and  the  geographical  condition  of  the  globe 
would  be,  two  polar  continents,  separated  by  an  extensive  equatorial  ocean. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  ocean,  washing  continually  upon  the  shores  of 
the  continents,  would  cause  the  cons^LUt  abrasion  of  their  solid  matter,  which, 
in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand,  would  nux  with  the  liquid  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
obey  all  its  tendencies.  In  fact,  in  process  of  time  the  land  by  decadence  and 
abrasion  would  obey  the  same  principles  which  would  afiect  a  fluid  ;  and  the 
earth  would  at  length,  though  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  assume  the  form  of 
fluid  equilibrium.  The  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  which  characterizes 
it  has  arisen  from  causes  belonging  more  properly  to  geology  than  astronomy. 

Such  is  the  theoretical  reasoning  applicable  to  ihe  form  of  the  earth.  We  are 
still,  however,  required  by  the  rigorous  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  to 
ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  independent  of  aU  theory,  the  actual  figure  of  the 
globe.    This  has  accordingly  been  done. 

The  section  of  an  oblate  spheroid  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles, 
is  an  oval,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is  in  the  equator.  It  will  be  evident  upon 
mere  inspection  t^  the  curvature  of  the  earth  having  such  a  form,  would  in- 
crease as  we  approach  the  equator^  and  diminish  as  we  approach  the  poles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  a  meridian  taken  near  the  equator  would  be  part  of  a  [ 
less  circle  than  a  similar  piece  taken  near  the  poles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
stating  that  a  degree  of  latitude  near  the  equator  would  be  shorter  than  a  degree 
of  latitude  near  the  poles. 

Thus,  then,  the  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  in  fact  resolved  into  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  difierent  parts  of  the  globe. 

Such  measurement  has  accordingly  been  executed  with  great  precision,  and 
it  has  been  found,  as  was  anticipated,  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  become 
shorter  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  longer  as  we  approach  the  poles.  A 
comparison  of  their  lengths  has  given  the  degree  that  characterizes  the  oblate- 
ness  of  the  eardi. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  test  by  which  the  ^gare  of  the  earth  has  been  ascer- 
tained. If  the  earth  were  a  true  globe  revolving  on  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hwm, 
the  effect  of  its  revolution  would  cause  gravity  to  diminish  on  approaching  the 
equator,  and  increase  on  approaching  the  poles ;  for  the  centrifugal  force  doe 
to  the  rotation  increasing  toward  the  equator  would  cause  a  greater  duninntkn 
of  gravity  there  than  toward  the  pdes,  where  it  lessens.  Now,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  effect  of  such  centrifugal  force  upon  the  earth  if  it  hid  die 
figure  of  a  true  globe.  The  effect  of  this  diminution  of  gravity  will  be  sscci- 
tained  with  great  exactness  by  observing  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  already  explained  thai  the  motion  of  a 
pendulum  is  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  earm  acting  upon  the  ball  of  the 
pendulous  body,  and  that  the  greater  the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  more  npid 
will  be  the  vibration ;  and  vice  versa.  We  carry,  then,  a  penduhim  altenntelj 
toward  the  equator  and  toward  the  poles,  and  find  invariably  that  its  vibntim 
is  slower  when  taken  toward  the  equator,  and  more  rapid  when  taken  toward 
the  poles.  But  we  find  that  this  variation  in  its  vibration  does  not  oorrespood 
to  that  which  it  ought  to  have  if  the  earth  were  an  exact  globe.  It  is  jest  the 
variation  which  ought  to  take  place  if  the  earth  were  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  the 
form  already  described. 

Thus  we  have  two  independent  tests  of  the  figure  of  the  eaith,  which  give 
accordant  results. 
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LUNAR   IlfrLTJEICES. 


On  a  former  occasion  I  examined  the  question  respectingr  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather,  and  demonstrated  that  so  far  as  ac- 
tual observation  has  hitherto  affcnrded  grounds  for  reasoimig,  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable correspondence  between  the  lunar  changes  and  die  vicissitudes  of 
rain  and  drou|^t  which  can  justify  or  in  any  degree  countenance  the  popular 
belief  so  generally  entertained  as  to  dependance  of  change  of  weather  upon 
the  changes  of  the  moon. 

But  meteorological  phenomena  are  not  the  only  effects  imputed  to  our  satel- 
lite ;  that  body,  like  comets,  is  made  responsible  for  a  vast  variety  of  interfe- 
rences with  organized  nature.  The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  vegetables,  the 
qualities  of  grain^  the  fate  of  the  vintage,  are  all  laid  to  its  account ;  and 
timber  must  be  felled,  the  harvest  cut  down  and  gathered  in,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  grape  expressed,  at  times  and  under  circumstances  regulated  by  the  aspects 
of  the  moon,  if  excellence  be  hoped  for  in  these  products  of  the  soil. 

According  to  popular  belief,  our  satellite  also  prssides  over  human  maladies : 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  sick  chamber  are  governed  by  the  hmar  phases ; 
nay,  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  the  weight  of  our  bodies^  sufier  in- 
crease or  diminution  by  its  influence.  Nor  is  its  imputed  powet  confined  to 
physical  or  organic  effects ;  it  notoriously  governs  meatid  derangement. 

If  these  opinions  respecting  lunar  influence  were  limitdd  to  paiti^idar  coun- 
tries, they  would  be  less  entiued  to  serious  consideration ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  oi  them  prevail  and  have  prevailed  in  quarters  of  the  earth  so 
distant  and  unconnected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ^e  same  error  to  haye 
proceeded  from  the  same  source.  At  all  events,  £e  extent  of  their  prevalence 
alone  renders  them  a  fit  subject  for  serious  investigation ;  and  I  propose  at 
present  to  lay  before  yon  some  of  die  principal  facta  and  arguments  bearing  on 
these  pmnts,  for  the  eoflection  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  die  industry 
and  research  of  M.  Arago. 

A  large  voiume  woidd  be  necessary  to  analyze  all  the  popular  opinions 
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which  refer 'to  the  supposed  lanar  influences.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  principal  of  them,  and  shortly  examine  how  far  they  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  established  principles  of  astronomy  and  physics. 

The  Red  Moon. — It  is  believed  generally,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  that  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  the  moon  exerts  a  great  influence  up- 
on the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  Gardeners  sive  the  name  of  Red  Moon  to 
that  moon  which  is  full  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  close  of  May.  Ac- 
cording to  them  the  light  of  the  moon  at  that  season  exercises  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  shoots  of  plants.  They  say  that  when  Uie  sky  is 
clear  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  the  lunar  light  redden  and  are  luHed  as 
if  by  frost,  at  a  time  when  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  stands 
at  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  They  say  also  that  if  a  clouded 
sky  intercepts  the  moon's  light  it  prevents  these  injurious  consequences  to  the 
plants,  although  the  circumstances  of  temperature  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  theory  of  dew,  which  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Wells,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  these  eflfects  errone- 
ously imputed  to  the  moon.  If  the  heavens  be  clear  and  unclouded,  all  sub- 
stances on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  are  strong  and  powerful  radiiators  of 
heat,  lose  temperature  by  radiation,  while  the  unclouded  sky  returns  no  heat  to 
them  to  restore  what  they  have  lost.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  may  even,  if  they  be 
liquid,  be  frozen.  Ice,  in  fact,  is  produced,  in  warm  climates,  by  similar 
means.  But  if  the  firmament  be  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  clouds  having  the 
quality  of  radiating  heat,  will  restore  by  their  radiation,  to  substances  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  much  heat  as  such  substances  lose  by  radiation ;  the 
temperature,  therefore,  of  such  bodies  will  be  maintained  at  a  point  equal  to 
that  of  the  air  surrounding  them. 

Now  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants  are  strong  and  powerful  radiators  of 
heat ;  when  the  sky  is  clear  they  therefore  lose  temperature  and  may  be  frozen; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sky  be  clouded,  their  temperature  is  maintained  for 
the  reasons  above  stated. 

The  moon,  therefore,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  this  eflfect ;  and  it  is 
certain  .that  plants  would  suflfer  under  the  same  circumstances  whether  the 
moon  is  above  or  below  the  horizon.  It  equally  is  quite  true  that  if  the  moon 
be  above  the  horizon,  the  plants  cannot  sufier  unless  it  be  visible  ;  because  a 
clear  sky  is  indispensable  as  much  to  the  production  of  the  injury  to  the  plants 
as  to  the  visibility  of  the  moon ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  clouds 
which  veil  the  moon  and  intercept  her  light  give  back  to  the  plants  that  warmth 
which  prevents  the  injury  here  adverted  to.  The  popular  opinion  is  therefore 
right  as  to  the  ftffeet,  but  wrong  as  to  the  cause ;  and  its  error  will  be  at  once 
discovered  by  showing  that  on  a  clear  night,  when  the  moon  is  new,  and, 
therefore,  not  visible,  the  plants  may  nevertheless  suflfer. 

Time  for  felling  Timber. — There  is  an  opinion  generally  entertuned  that  tim- 
ber should  be  felled  only  during  the  decline  of  the  moon  ;  for  if  it  be  cut  down 
during  its  increase,  it  will  not  be  of  a  good  or  durable  quality.  This  impression 
prevails  in  various  countries.  It  is  acted  upon  in  England,  and  is  made  the 
ground  of  legislation  in  France.  The  forest  laws  of  the  latter  country  inter- 
dict the  cutting  of  timber  during  the  increase  of  the  moon.  M.  Auguste  de 
Saint  Hilaire  states,  that  he  found  the  same  opinion  prevalent  in  Brazil. 
Signer  Francisco  Pinto,  an  eminent  agriculturist  in  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  assured  him  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  wood  which  was 
not  felled  at  the  full  of  the  moon  was  immediately  attacked  by  worms  and  veiy 
soon  rptted. 

In  the  extensive  forests  of  Germany,  the  same  opinion  is  entertained  and  acted 
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upon  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence  in  its  truth.  Saner,  a  superintendent  of 
some  of  these  districts,  assign^,  what  he  belieres  to  be  its  physical  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  increase  of  the  moon  causes  the  sap  to  ascend  in  the  tim- 
ber ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  the  moon  causes  its  descent.  If 
the  timber,  therefore,  be  cut  during  the  decrease  of  the  moon  it  will  be  cut  in 
a  dry  state,  the  sap  haring  retired  ;  and  the  wood,  therefore,  will  be  compact, 
solid,  and  durable.  But  if  it  be  cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon,  it  will  be 
felled  with  the  sap  in  it,  and  will  therefore  be  more  spongy,  more  easily  at- 
tacked by  worms,  more  difficult  to  season,  and  more  readily  split  and  warped 
by  changes  of  temperature. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  the  reality  of  this  supposition  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  it  would  follow  that  the  proper  time  for  felling  the  timber  would  be 
the  new  moon,  that  being  the  epoch  at  which  the  descent  of  the  sap  would 
have  been  made,  and  the  ascent  not  yet  commenced.  But  can  there  be 
imagined  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science,  a  physical  relation  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unaccountable  than  this  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
movement  of  the  sap  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  ?  Assuredly  theory  affords 
not  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  a  supposition ;  but  let  us  inquire  as  to  the 
fact  whether  it  be  really  the  case  that  the  quality  of  timber  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  is  felled. 

M.  Duhamel  Monceau,  a  celebrated  French  agriculturist,  has  made  direct 
and  positive  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  question;  and  has 
clearly  and  conclusively  shown  that  the  qualities  of  timber  felled  in  different 
parts  of  the  lunar  month  are  the  same.  M.  Duhamel  felled  a  great  many  trees 
of  the  same  age,  growing  from  the  same  soil,  and  exposed  to  Uie  same  aspect, 
and  never  found  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  when  he  compared 
those  which  were  felled  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  with  those  which  were 
felled  during^its  increase;  in  general  they  have  afforded  timber  of  the  same 
quality.  He  adds,  however,  that  by  a  circumstance,  which  was  doubtless  for- 
tuitous, a  slight  difference  was  manifested  in  favor  of  timber  which  had  been 
felled  between  the  new  and  full  moon — contrary  to  popular  opinion. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  an  Vegetables. — It  is  an  aphorism  received  by  all 
gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  Europe,  that  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees, 
which  are  expected  to  flourish  and  grew  with  vigor,  should  be  planted,  grafted, 
and  pruned,  during  the  increase  of  i^e  moon.  This  opinion  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  moon  has  no  appreciable  influence  on 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation ;  and  the  experiments  and  observations  of  several 
French  agriculturists,  and  especially  of  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  (already  al- 
luded to)  have  clearly  established  this. 

Montanari  has  attempted,  like  M.  Sauer,  to  assign  the  physical  cause  for 
this  imaginary  effect.  During  the  day,  he  says,  the  solar  heat  augments  the 
quantity  of  sap  which  circulates  in  plants  by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the 
tube  thorough  which  the  sap  moves ;  while  the  cold  of  the  night  produces  the 
opposite  effect  by  contracting  these  tubes.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  if 
the  moon  be  increasing,  it  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the  warmth  of  its 
light  would  prolong  the  circulation  of  the  sap ;  but,  during  its  decline,  it  will  not 
rise  for  a  considenible  time  after  sunset,  and  the  plants  will  be  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  vomitigated  cold  of  the  night,  by  which  a  sudden  contraction  of  leaves 
and  tubes  will  be  produced,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  as  suddenly  obstrttcted. 

If  we  admit  the  lunar  rays  to  possess  any  sensible  calorific  power,  this  rea- 
soning might  be  allowed ;  but  it  will  have  very  little  force  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
lunar  light,  does  not  amount  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 
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It  is  a  curious  ciicunistaace  that  thb  enoneoiia  prejndiee  preTBils  on  the 
American  continent.  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hiliare  states,  that  in  Brazil  cul- 
tivators  plant  during  the  decline  of  the  moon,  all  regetable  whose  roots  are 
used  as  food,  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  plant  during  the  increasing  mooa, 
the  sugar-cane,  maize,  rice,  beans,  ^c,  and  those  which  bear  the  food  upon 
their  stocks  and  branches.  Experiments*  however,  were  made  and  reported  by 
M.  de  Chauvalon,  at  Martinique,  on  vegetables  of  both  kinds  planted  at  different 
times  in  the  lunar  month,  and  no  appreciable  difference  in  thw  qualities  was 
discovered. 

There  are  some  traces  of  a  principle  in  the  rule  adopted  by  the  South 
American  agronomes,  according  to  which  they  treat  Uie  two  classes  of  plants 
distinguished  by  the  production  of  fruit  on  their  roots  or  on  their  branches  dif- 
ferently ;  but  there  are  none  in  the  European  aphorisms.  The  directions  of 
Pliny  are  stall  more  specific :  he  prescribes  the  time  of  the  full  moon  for  sow- 
ing beans,  and  that  of  the  new  moon  for  lentils.  *<  Truly,"  says  M.  Arago, 
**  we  have  need  of  a  robust  faith  to  admit  without  proof  that  the  moon,  at  2ie 
distance  of  240,000  miles,  shall  in  one  position  act  advantageously  upon  the 
vegetation  of  beans,  and  that  in  the  opposite  position,  and  at  the  same  distance, 
she  shall  be  propitious  to  lentils." 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  an  Grain. — Pliny  states  that  if  wo  would  coUect 
grain  unr  the  purpose  of  immediate  sale,  we  should  do  so  at  the  full  of  die 
moon ;  because,  during  the  moon's  increase  the  grain  augments  remarkably  in 
magnitude :  but  if  we  would  collect  the  grain  to  preserve  it,  we  should  choose 
thor  new  moon,  or  the  decline  of  the  moon. 

So  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  observation  that  more  rain  falls  during  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon  than  during  its  decline,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  this 
maxim ;  but  Pliny,  or  those  from  whom  we  receive  the  maxim,  can  barely  have 
credit  for  grounds  so  rational :  besides  which,  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  during  the  two  periods  is  too  inaignificant  to  produce  the 
effects  here  adverted  to. 

Sujtposed  Lwuur  Influence  an  Wine-Snaking. — It  is  a  maxim  of  wine-growers, 
that  wine  which  has  been  made  in  two  moons  is  never  of  a  good  quaUty,  and 
cannot  be  clear.  Toaldo,  the  celebrated  Italian  meteorologist,  whose  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  predisposed  for  the  reception  of  lunar  prejudice,  attempts 
to  justify  this  maxim.  '<  The  vinous  fermentation,"  he  says, "  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  ifl  two  moons  when,  it  begins  immediately  before  the  new  moon ;  and, 
consequently,  that  this  being  a  time  when  the  enlightened  side  of  the  moon  is 
turned  for  the  most  past  from  the  earth,  our  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  the  heat 
of  the  lunar  rays ;  that  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered,  and  the 
fermentation  is  less  active. 

To  this  we  need  only  answer,  that  the  moon's  rays  do  not  affect  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  to  the  extent  of  one  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  that  the  difference  of  temperatures  of  any  two  nei|[hboring  places 
in  which  the  process  of  making  the  wine  of  the  same  soil  and  vintage  might  be 
conducted,  must  be  a  thousand  times  greater  at  any  given  moment  of  time,  and 
yet  no  one  ever  imagines  that  such  a  circumstance  can  affect  the  quality  of  the 
wine. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Italian  wine  merchanto,  that  wine  ought  never  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  month  of  January  or  March,  unless  in 
the  decline  of  the  moon,  under  penalty  of  seeing  it  spoiled. 

Toaldo  has  not  favored  us  with  any  physicd  reason  for  this  maxim ;  bat  it 
is  remarkable  that  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus,  recommends  precisely 
the  oj^site  course.  We  may  presume  that  from  such  contrary  rules,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  moon  has  no  influence  whatever  in  this  case. 
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Amosg  the  maxims  of  Pliny  we  find  that  gnrpes  sbould  be  dried  bj  night  at 
new  moon,  and  by  day  at  full  moon. 

When  the  moon  ia  new  it  is  below  the  horizon  during  the  night,  and  above 
it  during  the  day ;  and  when  it  is  full  it  is  above  the  horizon  during  the  night, 
and  below  it  during  the  day.  The  maxim  of  Pliny,  the? efore,  is  equivalent  to 
a  condition  requiring  that  Uie  grapes  should  be  dried  when  the  moon  is  below 
the  horizon.  It  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  the  moon  is  not  required  in  this 
case  in  consequence  of  any  effect  which  her  light  might  produce  if  she  were 
present ;  for  when  the  moon  is  new  she  affi>rds  no  light,  even  when  in  the  fir- 
manent,  the  illuminated  side  being  tuined  from  the  earth.  If  the  maxim  be 
founded  upon  any  reason,  it  must,  dierefore,  either  be  on  some  infliience  which 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  produce  when  present,  independent  of  her  light  (the 
absence  of  which  influence  is  desired),  or  it  may  be  that  she  may  be  supposed 
to  transmit  some  effect  through  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  when  on  the  other 
side  of  it  which  she  is  incapable  of  producing  without  its  intervention.  The 
im  is  probably  as  absurd  and  groundless  as  the  other  effects  imputed  to  the 
moon. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Comphxion, — It  is  a  prevalent  popular  no- 
tion in  some  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  moon's  light  is  attended  with  the  effect 
of  darkening  the  complexion. 

That  light  has  an  effect  upon  the  color  of  material  substances  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  {^ysics  and  in  the  arts.  The  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  an  obvious  example  of  this  class  of  facts.  Vegetables  and  flowers  which 
grow  in  a  situation  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun  are  different  in  color 
from  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance, however,  of  the  effect  of  certain  rays  of  solar  light  in  blackening  a  light 
colored  substance,  is  afforded  by  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  a  white  substance, 
but  which  immediately  becomes  black  when  acted  upon  by  the  rays  near  the 
red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  This  substance,  however,  highly  susceptible 
as  it  is  of  having  its  color  affected  by  light,  is,  nevertheless,  found  not  to  be 
changed  in  any  sensible  degree  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  even 
when  that  light  is  condensed  by  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses.  It  would 
seem,  dierefore,  that  ^s  far  as  any  analogy  can  be  derived  &om  the  qualities  of 
this  substance,  the  popular  impression  of  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  in 
blackening  the  skin  receives  no  support. 

M.  Arago  (who  generally  inclines  to  favor  rather  than  oppose  prevailing 
popular  opinions),  appears  to  think  it  possible  that  some  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  skin  exposed  on  clear  nights,  explicable  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  we  have  enlained  the  effects  erroneously  imputed  to  what  is 
called  the  red  moon.  The  skin  being,  in  common  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  vegetables,  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  will,  when  exposed  on  a  clear  night,  for 
the  same  reasons,  sustain  a  loss  of  temperature.  Although  diis  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  restored  by  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  still  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation  is  not  altogether  without  effect.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  person  who  sleeps  exposed  in  the  open  air  on  a  night  when 
the  dew  faUs,  is  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  cold,  although  the  atmosphere  around 
him  never  falls  below  a  moderate  temperature  ;  and  although  no  actual  depo« 
sition  of  dew  may  take  place  upon  his  skin.  This  effect  must  arise  from  the 
constant  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  skin  by  radiation.  In  military  cam- 
paigns the  effects  of  bivouacking  at  night  appear  to  be  generally  admitted  to 
darken  the  complexion.* 


*  Le  UQe  de  Utooia  k  in  flflbot  qvits  : 
air  wfakfa  mikM  tn  iznpraMion  upon  the  c 
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There  is  «  proTerb  which  is  used  in  certain  parts  of  France  as  a  warning 

against  night  promenades : — 

"  (Xne  lo«  lol  7  1e  tereioe 
Tmo.  gwto  U  SMtt  M onraiiie.'' 

It  is  remarkable  thai  this  proverb  is  current  in  places  where  the  red  moon  is 
not  noticed. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  an  Putrefaction. — Pliny  and  Plutarch  have  trans- 
mitted it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  facilitates  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  covers  them  with  moisture.  The  same  opinion  pre- 
vails in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South  America.  An  impression  is  prevalent, 
also,  that  certain  kinds  of  fruit  exposed  to  moonlight  lose  their  flavor  and  be- 
come soft  and  flabby ;  and  that  if  a  wounded  mule  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  moon  during  the  night,  the  wound  will  become  irritated,  and  frequently  be- 
come incurable. 

Such  effects,  if  real,  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  by 
which  we  have  already  explained  the  effects  imputed  to  the  red  moon.  Ani- 
mal substances  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  at  night,  are  liable  to  receive  a  deposi- 
tion of  dew,  which  humidity  has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  putrefaction.  But 
this  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  sky  be  clear,  whether  the  moon  be  above  the 
horizon  or  not.  The  moon,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  a  witness  and  not  an 
agent ;  and  we  must  acquit  her  of  the  misdeeds  imputed  to  her. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Skell-fish. — ^It  is  a  very  ancient  remark,  that 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish  become  larger  durins  the  increase  than  during  the 
decline  of  the  moon.  This  maxim  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  I^ucilius,  by  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  and  others ;  and  the  members  of  the  academy  del  Cimento  appear 
to  have  tacitly  admitted  it,  since  they  endeavor  to  give  an  explanation  of  it. 
The  fact,  however,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Rohault,  who  has  com- 
pared shell-fish  uken  at  all  periods  of  the  lunar  month,  and  found  that  they  ex- 
hibit no  difierence  of  quality. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Marrow  of  Animals. — An  opinion  is  preva- 
lent among  butchers  that  the  marrow  found  m  the  bones  of  animals  varies  in 
quantity  according  to  the  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  they  are  slaughtered. 
This  question  has  also  been  examined  by  Rohault,  who  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations which  were  continued  for  twenty  years  with  a  view  to  test  it ;  and 
the  result  was  that  it  was  proved  completely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Weight  of  the  Human  Body. — Sanctoiius, 
whose  name  is  celebrated  in  physics  for  the  invention  of  the  thermometer,  held 
it  as  a  principle  that  a  healthy  man  gained  two  pounds  weight  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  lunar  month,  which  he  lost  toward  its  completion.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  founded  on  ej^riments  made  v^mu  himself;  and  affords  another 
instance  of  a  fortuitous  coincidence  hastily  generalized:  The  error  would 
have  been  corrected  if  he  had  continued  his  observations  a  sufiicient  length  of 
time. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Birihs. — ^It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  birtbs 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  than  in  her  increase.  This 
opinion  has  been  tested  by  comparing  the  number  of  births  with  the  periods 
of  the  lunar  phases;  but  the  attention  directed  to  statistics  as  well  in  this 
country  as  abroad,  will  soon  lead  to  the  decision  of  this  question.* 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Incubation. — It  is  a  maxim  handed  down  hj 
Pliuy,  that  eggs  should  be  put  to  cover  when  the  moon  is  new.  In  France  it 
is  a  maxim  generally  adopted,  that  the  fowb  are  better  and  more  successfully 
reared  when  they  break  the  shell  at  the  full  of  the  moon.    The  experiments  and 

*  Other  lexaa]  phenomena,  soch  m  the  period  of  geiitaCion,  volgariy  sappoaed  to  have  9000  rda- 
tion  to  the  limar  month,  have  no  relation  whaSeyer  to  that  period. 
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obserTations  of  M*  Girou  de  Buzureingues  bare  given  countenance  to  this 
opinion.  But  such  observations  require  to  be  multiplied  before  the  maxim  can 
be  considered  as  established.  M.  Girou  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  during 
the  dark  nights  about  new  moon  the  hens  sit  so  undisturbed  that  they  either  kill 
their  young  or  check  their  development  by  too  much  heat ;  while  in  moonlight 
nights,  being  more  restless,  this  effect  is  not  produced. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Mental  Derangement  and  other  Human  Maladies. 
— The  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  human  maladies  imputed  to  the  moon  is 
very  ancient.  Hippocrates  had  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  influence  of  celestial 
objects  upon  animated  beings,  that  he  expressly  recommends  no  physician  to 
be  trusted  who  is  ignorant  of  astronomy.  Galen,  following  Hippocrates,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion,  especially  of  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Hence  in 
diseases  the  lunar  periods  were  said  to  correspond  with  the  succession  of  the. 
sufferings  of  the  patients.  The  critical  days  or  arises  (as  they  were  afterward 
called),  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  of  the  disease,  corres- 
ponding to  the  intervals  between  the  moon's  principal  phases.  While  the 
doctrine  of  alchymists  prevailed,  the  human  body  was  considered  as  a  micro- 
cosm ;  the  heart  representing  the  sun,  the  brain  the  moon.  The  planets  had 
each  its  proper  influence :  Jupiter  presided  over  the  lungs,  Mars  over  the 
liver,  Saturn  over  the  spleen,  Venus  over  the  kidneys,  and  Mercury  over  the 
organs  of  generation.  Of  these  grotesque  notions  there  is  now  no  relic,  ex- 
cept the  term  lunacy ^  which  still  designates  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  even 
this  term  may  in  some  degree  be  said  to  be  banished  from  the  terminolo^  of 
medicine,  and  it  has  taken  refuge  in  that  receptacle  of  all  antiquated  absurdities 
of  phraseology — the  law.  Lunatic,  we  believe,  is  still  the  term  for  the  subject 
who  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own  aflfairs. 

Although  the  ancient  faith  in  the  connexion  between  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  phenomena  of  insanity  appears  in  a  great  degree  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  without  its  votaries :  nor  have  we  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  any  series  of  observations  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  with  a  view  to  disprove  this  con- 
nexion. We  have  even  met  with  intelligent  and  well-educated  physicians  who  ^ 
still  maintain  that  the  paroxysms  of  insane  patients  are  more  violent  when  the 
moon  is  full  than  at  other  times. 

Mathiolus  Faber  gives  an  instance  of  a  maniae  who  at  the  very  moment  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  became  furious,  seized  upon  a  sword,  and  fell  upon 
every  one  around  him.  Ramazzini  relates  that,  in  the  epidemic  fever  which 
spread  over  Italy  in  the  year  1693,  patiente  died  in  an  unusual  number  on  the 
21  St  of  January,  at  the  moment  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Without  disputing  this  fact  (to  ascertain  which,  however,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  statistical  returns  of  the  daily  deaths),  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
patients  who  thus  died  in  such  numbers  at  the  moment  of  the  eclipse,  might 
have  had  their  imaginations  highly  excited,  and  their  fears  wrought  upon  by 
the  approach  of  that  event,  if  popular  opinion  invested  it  with  danger.  That 
such  an  impression  was  not  unlikely  to  prevail  is  evident  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  recorded. 

At  no  very  distant  period  from  that  time,  in  August,  1654,  it  is  related  that 
patients  in  considerable  numbers  were  by  order  of  the  physicians  shut  up  in 
chambers  well  closed,  warmed,  and  perfumed,  with  a  view  to  escape  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  the  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  at  that  time  ;  and  such 
was  the  consternation  of  persons  of  all  classes,  that  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  confession  were  so  great  that  the  ecclesiastics  found  it  impossible  to  admin- 
ister that  rite.  An  amusin?  anecdote  is  related  of  a  village  curate  near  Paris, 
who,  with  a  view  to  ease  the  minds  of  his  flock,  and  to  gain  the  necessary 
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time  to  get  through  hn  buaineM,  seriously  assured  them  that  the  eclipse  was 
postponed  for  a  fortnight. 

Two  of  the  most  remaikable  examples  recorded  of  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  moon  on  the  human  body,  are  these  of  Vallisnieri  and  Bacon.  Vallis- 
nieri  declares  that  being  at  Padua  recovering  from  a  tedious  illness,  he  suffered 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1706,  during  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  unusual  weakness 
and  shivering.  Lunar  eclipses  never  happened  without  making  Bacon  faint ; 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  the  moon  recovered  her  light. 

That  these  two  striking  examples  should  be  admitted  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  lunar  influence,  it  would  be  necessary,  says  M.  Arago,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  feebleness  and  pusillanimity  of  character  are  never  connected 
with  high  qualities  of  mind. 

Menuret  considered  that  cutaneous  maladies  had  a  manifest  connexion  with 
the  hmar  phases.  He  says  that  he  himself  observed  in  the  year  1760,  a  pa- 
tient afflicted  with  a  scald  head  (teigne),  who,  during  the  decline  of  the  moon, 
suffered  from  a  gradual  increase  of  the  malady,  which  continued  until  the 
epoch  of  the  new  moon,  when  it  had  covered  the  face  and  breast,  and  produced 
insufferable  itching.  As  the  moon  increased,  these  symptoms  disappeared  hj 
degrees ;  the  face  became  free  from  the  eruption ;  but  the  same  effects  were 
reproduced  after  the  full  of  the  moonT  These  periods  of  the  disease  continued 
for  three  months. 

Menuret  also  stated  that  he  witnessed  a  similar  correspondence  between 
the  lunar  phases  and  the  distemper  of  the  itch ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
the  reverse  of  those  in  the  former  case ;  the  malady  obtaining  its  maximum  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  and  its  minimum  at  the  new  moon. 

Without  disputing  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  or  throwing  any  sus- 
picion on  the  good  faith  of  the  physician  who  has  made  them,  we  may  observe 
that  such  facts  prove  nothing  except  the  fortuitous  coincidence.  If  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  hi^  existed  between  the  lunar  phases  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  distempers  the  same  cause  would  have  continued  to  produce 
the  same  effect  in  like  circumstances ;  and  we  should  not  be  left  to  depend  for 
the  proof  of  lunar  influence  on  the  statements  of  isolated  cases,  occurring  under 
the  observation  of  a  physician  who  was  himself  a  believer. 

Maurice  Hoffman  relates  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  practice,  of  a 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  epileptic  patient.  The  abdomen  of  this  girl 
became  inflated  every  month  as  the  moon  increased,  and  regularly  resumed  its 
natural  form  with  the  decline  of  the  moon. 

Now  if  this  statement  of  Hbffman,  were  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary 
details,  and  if,  also,  we  were  assured  that  this  strange  e^ffect  ccmtinued  to  be 
produced  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  malady  of  the  girl  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  denied ;  but  receiving  the  statement  in  so  vague  a  form,  and  not 
being  assured  that  the  effect  continued  to  be  ^oduced  beyond  a  few  months, 
the  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive  is,  that  this  is  another  ex- 
ample of  fortuitous  coincidence,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  fulfilment  of 
dreams,  prodigies,  d&c,  d&c. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  nervous  diseases  are  those  which  have  pre- 
sented the  most  frequent  indications  of  a  relation  with  the  lunar  phases.  The 
celebrated  Mead  was  a  strong  believer,  hot  only  in  the  lunar  influence,  but  in 
the  influence  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  on  all  the  human.  He  cites  the  case 
of  a  child  who  always  went  into  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  full  moon. 
Pyson,  another  believer,  cites  another  case  of  a  paralytic  patient  whose  disease 
was  brought  on  by  the  new  moon.  Menuret  records  the  case  of  an  epileptic 
patient  whose  fits  returned  wiUi  the  fall  moon.    The  transactions  of  learned  | 
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sociedea  abound  witli  examples  of  giddiness,  malignant  fever,  somnambnlism, 
&c.,  having  in  their  paroxysms  more  or  less  corresponded  with  the  lunar 
phases.  Gall  states,  as  a  matter  having  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  that 
patients  suffering  under  weakness  of  intellect,  had  two  periods  in  the  month 
of  peculiar  excitement ;  and  in  a  work  published  in  London  so  recently  as 
1829,  we  are  assured  that  these  epochs  are  between  the  new  and  full  moon. 

Against  all  these  instances  of  the  supposed  effect  of  lunar  influence,  we  have 
little  direct  proof  to  offer.  To  establish  a  negative  is  not  easy.  Yet  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  in  some  of  our  great  asylums  for  insane  patients,  a  register 
should  be  preserved  of  the  exact  times  of  the  access  of  all  the  remarkable 
paroxysms ;  a  subsequent  comparison  of  this  with  tl^e  age  of  the  moon  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  would  furnish  the  ground  for  legitimate  and  safe  con- 
clusions. We  are  not  aware  of  any  scientific  physician  who  has  expressly 
directed  his  attention  to  this  question,  except  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  celebrated 
for  his  discovery  of  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta.  He  states  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  medical  practice,  he  was  never  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
In  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  M.  Arago,  nevertheless,  recommends  caution 
in  deciding  against  this  influence.  The  nervous  system,  says  he,  is  in  many 
instances  an  instrument  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  most  subUe  apparatus 
of  modem  physics.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  olfactory  nerves  inform  us 
of  the  presence  of  odoriferous  matter  in  air,  the  traces  of  which  the  most  re- 
fined physical  analysis  would  fail  to  detect  ?  The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is 
highly  affected  by  that  lunar  light  which,  even  condensed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  largest  burning  lenses,  ^Is  to  affect  by  its  heat  the  most  susceptible 
thermometers,  or,  by  its  chemical  influence,  the  chloride  of  silver ;  yet  a  small 
portion  of  this  light  introduced  through  a  pin-hole  will  be  suflicient  to  produce 
an  instantaneous  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  nevertheless  the  integuments  of  this 
membrane,  so  sensible  to  light,  appear  to  be  completely  inert  when  otherwise 
affected.  The  pupil  remains  unmoved,  whether  we  scrape  it  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  moisten  it  with  liquid  acids,  or  impart  to  its  surface  electric  sparks. 
The  retina  itself,  which  sympathizes  with  the  pupil,  is  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  active  mechanical  agents.  Phenomena  so  mysterious  should 
teach  us  with  what  reserve  we  should  reason  on  analogies  drawn  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  inanimate  substances,  to  the  far  different  and  more  difficult 
case  of  organized  matter  endowed  with  life. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  of  all  the  various  infljuences  popularly 
supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  few  have  any  foundation  in 
fact.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  accumulated  effect  of  which  ren« 
dered  necessary  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  which  produced  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  style,  is  a  consequence  of  the  moon's  attraction  combined 
with  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  protuberant  matter  tiround  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  consequent  periodical 
change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  an  effect  due  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  on  another  occasion  shown  that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  real  effects 
also  arising  from  the  combined  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  but  chiefly  of 
the  former. 

'  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  a  progressive  annual  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  points  on  the  firmament  where  the  centre  of  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator  on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of  September.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  and  verified  by  theory,  that  these  points  move  annually 
on  the  ecliptic  with  a  slow  motion'in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  sun,  after  each  revolution  of  the 
ecliptic,  meets  these  points  befort  that  revolution  has  been  completed ;  conse- 
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quently  the  sun's  centre  returns  to  the  same  equinoctial  point  before  it  makes 
one  complete  revolution  of  the  heavens  :  hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  sidereal  year,  which  is  the  actual  time  the  earth  takes  to  make  a  com- 
plete revolution  round  the  sun,  and  an  equinoctial  or  civil  year,  which  is  the  \ 
peqod  between  the  successive  returns  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  same 
equinoctial  point,  and  is  the  intierval  within  which  the  periodical  vicissitudes  | 
of  the  seasons  are  completed 
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PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTIOI  OF  COMETS. 


Of  all  the  objects  which  attract  attention  in  the  heavenSt  none  have  excited 
feelings  of  greater  awe,  or  awakened  sentiments  of  more  intense  curiosity,  than 
comets.  What  are  these  bodies  ?  or  are  they  bodies  at  all  ?  What  is  their 
character  and  constitution  ?  Whence  do  they  derive  their  light  1  Do  they  be- 
long to  our  system  ?  Whence  have  they  come,  and  whither  do  they  go  ?  Are 
they,  as  was  long  believed,  of  the  same  class  as  the  aurora  borealis  ?  Although 
much  still  remains  to  be  discovered  before  full,  clear,  and  definite  answers  can 
be  given  to  these  and  similar  questions,  yet  much  that  is  interesting  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  labors  chiefly  of  contemporary  astronomers.  We  shall,  on 
the  present  occasion,  present  what  is  certainly  known  in  as  brief  a  space  as 
possible. 

ORBITUAL  MOTIONS  OF  COMETS. 


Comets  are  attached  to  the  solar  system  by  the  tie  of  gravitation,  and  in  their 
motions  round  the  sun  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  attraction,  as  that 
which  operates  on  the  planets.  Since  they  are  susceptible  of  gravitation,  they 
must  therefore  be  material. 

In  their  motions,  however,  they  present  circumstances  strikingly  different 
from  those  which  characterize  the  planets.  The  law  of  gravitation  determines 
nothing  regarding  the  orbit  of  a  body  in  moving  round  the  sun,  except  that  it 
be  one  or  other  of  those  curves  called  conic  sections,  and  that  the  place  of  the 
sun  shall  be  the  focus  of  the  curve.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  the  orbit  of  a 
revolving  body  may  be  very  various  in  magnitude,  form,  position,  and  direction. 
The  orbits  of  the  planets  are,  nevertheless,  all  very  nearly  of  the  same  form, 
being  all  nearly  circular,  and  all  in  the  same  position,  being  all  very  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  being  that  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  The  comets  observe  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics in  their  orbitual  motions.    Their  orbits  vary  indefinitely  in  form.    None 
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are  circular,  or  eyen  nearly  so.  Some  are  orals  of  yarious  eccentricity.  Some 
are  either  parabolas,  or  ellipses  of  such  extreme  eccentricity  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable  from  parabolas  by  any  observations  we  have  been  enabled  to  make 
upon  them.    Others,  again,  seem  to  move  in  hyperbolas. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  planetary  orbits  increase  regularly,  according  to  a 
certain  harmonious  proportion.  No  order  or  regularity  is  discoverable  among 
the  magnitudes  of  the  cometary  orbits. 

The  orbits  of  comets  are  not  confined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  :  they  are 
found  to  be  at  every  possible  angle  with  it  from  0^  to  90^.  Arago  has  exam- 
ined the  position  of  the  orbits  of  a  great  number  of  comets,  and  luis  found  that 
an  equal  number  move  at  every  incUnation  with  the  ecliptic. 

Unlike  planets,  comets  do  not  move  in  one  uniform  direction  round  the  sun. 
Some  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  and  some  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   There  are  about  as  many  retrogade  as  direct 

Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  which  distinguish  the  motions  of  the  com- 
ets from  those  of  the  planets. 


NUMBER   or   COHBTS. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  comets  connected  with  our  system  is  a 
question  which,  although  not  admitting  of  a  demonstrative  solution,  may  be 
solved  upon  grounds  of  a  high  degree  of  probability ;  and  it  is  one  of  so  much 
interest,  that  we  are  induced  here  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  views  of  M.  Ara- 
go and  others  on  this  point. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  comets,  whose  paths  during  the  visible  parts  of 
their  course  had  been  ascertained  up  to  the  year  1832,  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  In  order  to  discover  whether  bodies  of  this  nature  prevail  more 
in  any  particular  regions  of  space  than  in  others — whether,  like  the  planets, 
they  crowd  into  a  particular  plane,  er  are  distributed  through  the  universe  with- 
out any  preference  of  any  one  region  to  any  other — it  was  necessary  to  exam- 
ine and  compare  the  paths  of  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bodies.  After  a 
close  examination  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  that  of  the  earth, 
it  appears  that  the  numbers  inclined  at  various  angles,  from  0^  to  90^,  is  preuy 
nearly  the  same.  Thus,  at  angles  between  80^  and  90^  there  are  fifteen  com- 
ets ;  while  at  angles  between  10^  and  20^  there  are  thirteen ;  and  between  30^ 
and  40^  there  are  seventeen.  Again,  the  points  where  they  pass  through  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  found  to  be  uniformly  distributed  in  every  direc- 
tion around  the  sun.  The  points  where  they  pass  nearest  to  the  sun  are  like- 
wise distributed  uniformly  round  that  body.  Their  least  distances  from  the  sun 
also  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  to  the  supposition  of  their  uniform  distri- 
bution through  space.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  globe,  of  which  the  sun  is  the 
centre,  to  pass  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  so  as  to  enclose  the  space  round 
the  sun,  extending  a  distance  on  every  side  equal  to  the  distance  of  Mercury, 
thirty  of  the  ascertained  comets,  when  at  their  least  distance  from  the  sun,  pass 
witlun  that  globe.  Between  that  globe  and  a  similar  one  through  the  orbit  of 
Venus,  forty-four  comets  pass  under  like  circumstances.  Between  the  latter 
globe  and  a  like  one  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  thirty-four  pass.  Between 
Uie  globe  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  one  through  the  x>rbit  of  Mars, 
twenty-three  pass ;  and  between  the  latter  and  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter, six  pass.  No  comet  has  ever  been  visible  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars  it  is  extremely  difficuh 
to  discern  comets ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  ascertained  comets  which  do  not  come  nearer  to  the  sun  tlum  that  limit.   A 
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comparison  of  the  above  numbers  with  the  spaces  included  between  these  suc- 
cessive imaginary  globes,  and  with  the  relative  facility  or  difficulty  of  discern- 
ing comets  in  the  different  situations  thus  assigned,  leads  to  a  demonstration 
that,  so  far  as  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  observed  comets  can  be  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  of  the  general  distribution  of  comets  through  space,  that 
distribution  ought  to  be  regarded  as  uniform  ;  that  is,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
ets have  their  least  distances  included  in  equal  portions  of  space. 

Adopting,  then,  this  conclusion,  M.  Arago  reasons  in  the  following  manner : 
The  number  of  ascertained  comets  which,  at ^  their  least  distances,  pass  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  thirty.  Now,  our  most  remote  planet,  Herschel,  is 
forty-nine  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  Mercury;  consequently,  a 
globe,  of  which  tAe  sun  is  the  centre,  and  whose  surface  would  pass  through 
the  orbit  of  Herschel,  would  include  a  space  greater  than  a  similar  globe 
through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  forty-nine  to  one. 
Assuming  the  uniform  distribution  of  comets,  it  will  follow  that,  for  every  com- 
et included  in  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  when  at  its  least  distance, 
there  will  be  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
comets  similariy  included  within  the  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Herschel.  But 
as  there  are  thirty  ascertained  to  be  within  the  former  globe,  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  three  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  within  the  orbit  of  Herschel. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  supposing  no  comet  ranging  within  the  limits  of  Mer- 
cury has  escaped  observation,  that  portion  of  space  enclosed  within  the  globe 
through  Herschel  must  be  swept  by  at  le.ast  three  millions  and  a  half  of  comets. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  than  thirty  comets  pass  within  the 
globe  through  Mercury ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  probability  to  assume 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  causes  obstructing  the  discovery  of  comets,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  we  have  possessed  instruments  adequate  to  such 
an  inquiry,  we  should  have  discovered  all  the  comets  ranging  within  that  limit. 
It  is,  therefore,-  more  probable  that  seven  millions  of  comets  are  enclosed  within 
the  known  limits  of  the  system  than  the  lesser  number  !  Such  is  the  astound- 
ing conclusion  to  which  M.  Arago's  reasoning  leads. 

LIGHT   OF   <S0HET8. 

The  light  of  comets  is  an  effect  of  which  astronomers  have  hitherto  given 
no  satisfactory  account.  If  any  of  these  bodies  had  been  observed  to  have 
exhibited  phases  like  those  of  Uie  moon  and  the  inferior  planets,  the  fact  of 
their  being  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  would  be  at  once  establish- 
ed. But  the  existence  of  such  phases  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  comet 
itself  being  a  solid  mass.  A  mere  mass  of  cloud  or  vapor,  though  not  self-lu- 
minous, but  rendered  visible  by  borrowed  light,  would  still  exhibit  no  effect  of 
this  kind  :  its  imperfect  opacity  would  allow  the  solar  light  to  affect  its  con- 
stituent parts  throughout  its  entire  depth — so  that,  like  a  thin  fleecy  cloud,  it 
would  appear  not  superficially  illuminated,  but  receiving  and  reflecting  light 
through  all  its  dimensions.  With  respect  to  comets,  therefore,  the  doubt  which 
has  existed  is,  whether  the  light  which  proceeds  from  them,  and  by  which 
they  become  visible,  is  a  light  of  their  own,  or  is  the  light  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  them,  and  reflected  to  our  eyes  like  light  from  a  cloud.  For  a  long  peri- 
od this  question  was  sought  to  be  determined  by  the  discovery  of  phases.  M. 
Arago  then  proceeded  to  apply  to  the  question  a  very  elegant  mode  of  investi- 
gation, depending  on  a  property*  by  which  reflected  light  may  be  distinguished 
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from  direct  light,  and  the  existence  of  which  property  there  are  sufficient  opti- 
cal means  of  detecting.  He  has,  however,  more  recently  furnished  us  with, 
as  we  conceive,  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  means  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion finally  at  rest ;  if,*^  indeed,  it  be  not  already  decided. 

It  is  an  established  property  of  self-shining  bodies,  that  at  all  distances  from 
the  eye  they  have  the  same  apparent  splendor.  Thus  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
planet  Herschel,  seems  as  bright  as  when  seen  from  the  earth.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  much  smaller,  but  still  equally  bright.  The  smallest  brilliant  may  be  as 
bright  as  the  largest  diamond.  We  must  not  here  be  understood  to  imply  that 
he  affords  the  same  light ;  that  is  quite-  another  effect.  What  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  considering  the  effect  of 
viewing  the  sun  through  a  pin-hole  made  in  a  card.  The  card  being  placed  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  eye  will  view  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  disk,  limited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  pin-hole ;  but  that 
portion,  so  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  as  bright  as  it  would  be  were  the  card  remov- 
ed. Now,  the  effect  here  produced,  by  limiting  the  portion  of  the  sun's  disk 
which  the  eye  is  permitted  to  see,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  eye  were 
carried  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sun,  that  its  apparent  magnitude  would 
be  reduced  to  equality  with  that  portion  of  its  disk  which  is  seen  through  the 
hole  in  the  card.* 

Now,  applying  this  principle  to  the  question  of  cometary  light,  it  will  follow 
that,  if  a  comet  shines  by  light  of  its  own,  and  not  by  light  received  from  the 
sun,  it  will,  like  all  other  self-luminous  bodies,  have  the  same  apparent  bright- 
ness at  all  distances.  It  will,  therefore,  cease  to  be  visible,  not  from  want  of 
sufficient  apparent  brightness,  but  from  want  of  sufficient  visual  magnitude. 
.  Now,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  limit  of  visual  magnitude  which  would  cause 
the  disappearance  of  a  self-luminous  body  is  so  extreme,  that  it  would  be  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  this  case.  By  varying  the  magnitude  of  the  object-glass 
of  a  telescope  (which  may  be  easily  done),  with  which  such  a  body  is  viewed, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-glass,  it  is  always  possible  to 
make  the  image  of  the  same  apparent  brightness  ;  that  is,  supposing  the  object 
itself  to  maintain  a  uniform  splendor.  Consequently,  if  a  body  submitted  to 
this  species  of  observation,  cease  to  be  visible  even  by  a  telescope,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  it  must  disappear  either  by  a  very  extreme  diminution  of  visual  mag- 
nitude, or  by  the  loss  of  its  own  intrinsic  splendor.  Now,  to  apply  this  test  to 
the  question  of  comets.  Let  us  ask  in  what  manner  they  disappear  ?  Is  their 
disappearance  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  diminution  of  visual  magnitude  ? 
or  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  light  which  they  transmit? 
Every  astronomer  will  immediately  reply  that  the  latter  only  can  cause  the 
disappearance.  The  greater  number  of  comets,  including  the  most  brilliant 
and  remarkable  one  of  1680  more  especially,  have  obviously  disappeared  by 
the  gradual  enfeeblement  of  their  light.  They  were,  as  it  were,  extinguished. 
At  the  very  time  they  ceased  to  be  visible,  they  possessed  considerable  visual 
magnitude.  But  such  a  mode  of  disappearance  is  incompatible  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  self-luminous  body,  unless  we  suppose  that^  from  some  physical 
cause,  it  gradually  loses  its  luminosity. 

But  in  answer  to  this  is  adduced  the  observed  fact,  that  the  dimensions  of 
iH)mets  are  enlarged  as  they  recede  from  the  sun ;  that  the  luminous  matter, 
thus  existing  in  a  less  condensed  state,  will  shine  with  a  proportionably  enfee- 
bled splendor ;  and  that  at  length,  by  the  dilation  of  the  body,  the  light  be- 
comes 80  dilute,  that  it  b  incapable  of  affecting  the  retina  so  as  to  produce 
sensation. 

*  Thb  property  ia  demoiutr&ble  by  mathematical  reaaoDing. 
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In  answer  to  this  objeotion,  M.  Arago  has  submitted  to  examination  the  rate 
at  which  comets  increase  their  dimensions  as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Yak;  and  calculated  the  corresponding  diminution  of  intrinsic 
splendor  which  would  arise  from  such  a  cause.  The  question  then  is,  wheth- 
er, by  such  a  diminutian  of  splendor,  the  brightest  comets  would  be  invisible 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ?  'This  question  he  proposes  to  decide  by  the  fol- 
lowing experimental  test,  to  be  applied  to  some  future  comet. 

Let  a  telescope  be  selected  having  a  large  opening  and  low  magnifying 
power,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  comet  may  be  observed  in  every  part  of  its 
visible  course.  Let  the  body  be  observed  with  this  instrument  at  some  deter- 
minate distance  from  the  sun,  such  as,  for  example,  the  distance  of  Venus. 
M.  Arago  shows  how,  by  applying  different  magnifying  powers  to  the  teles- 
cope under  these  circumstances,  the  image  of  the  comet  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  degrees  of  brightness.  He  shows,  also,  how  the  magnifying 
power  may  be  regulated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  image  of  the  comet  with  just  that 
degree  of  brightness  with  which  it  would  appear  at  any  given  increased  dis- 
tance to  the  lowest  magnifying  power ;  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  self- 
shining  body,  losing  brightness  by  reason  of  the  enlargement  of  its  dimensions, 
la  this  way,  he  shows  that  the  actual  brightness  which  the  comet  aught  to  have 
at  any  given  distance  from  the  sun,  when  looked  at  with  any  given  magnifying 
power,  may  be  predicted.  He  proposes,  then,  that,  this  observation  being  pre- 
viously made,  the  comet  should  be  observed  subsequently  at  the  proposed  dis- 
tances. If  it  appear  with  that  degree  ci  brightness  which  it  ought  to  have  in 
correspondence  with  such  previous  observations^  then  there  will  be  a  presump- 
tion thjEit  it  shines  with  its  own  light.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  and  perhaps  near- 
ly certain,  the  splendor  of  the  comet  at  increased  distances  will  be  greatly  less 
than  it  ought  to  be^  and  that  it  will  be  wholly  invisible  at  distances  at  which  it 
ought  to  be  seen,  then  there  will  be  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  a  body  not  self- 
luminous,  but  one  which  derives  its  light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  its  disappear- 
ance, when  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from  that  luminary,  arises 
from  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  light  which  its  attenuated  matter  reflects. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  perceived,  Uiat  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  Che 
comet  will  produce  a  diluting  effect  upon  tis  r^ected  ■  light,  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  shone  with  direct  light ;  and  this  furnishes  an  Additional  reason  for 
its  rapid  disappearance  as  it  recedes  frpm  the  sun. 

It  will  doubtless  excite  surprise,  that  the  dimensions  of  4i  comet  should  be 
enlarged  as  it  recedes  from  the  source  of  heat.  It  hfcB  been  often  observed  in 
astronomical  inquiries,  that  the  effects,  which  at  first  view  seem  most' improba- 
ble, are  nevertheless  those  whtoh  frequently  prove  to  be  true ;  and  so  it  is  ki 
this  case.  It  was  long  believed  that  comets  enlarged  as  they  approached  the 
sun  ;  and  this  supposed  effect  was  naturally  and  probably  ascribed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  expanding  their  dimensions;  But  more  recent  and  ex&ot  o]>serva«- 
tions  have  shown  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  Comets-increase  their  volnme 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun ;  and  this  is  a  htw  to  which  thei^iqppean  to^beno 
well-ascertained  exception.  This  singular  and  unexpected  rpkenomenon  has 
been  attempted  to  be  aooounled  for  in  seveval  ways.  Vak  a8crA>ed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  acting  upon,  the  eomet ;  that  atmospherei  being 
more  dense  near  the  sun,  compressed  the  oomet  and  diminished  its  dimensions ; 
and,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  relieved  from  diis  coercion,  the  body  swelled 
to  its  natimd  bulk.  A  very  ingenious  train  of  leasoning  was  produced  in  sup»- 
port  of  this  theory.  The  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  the  dasticiqr  of 
the  comet  being  assumed  to  being  such  -as  they  nufj^nstnratiybe  svfqposed, 
the  variations  of  the  comets  bulk  were  deduced  by  strict  reasoning,  and  showed 
a  surprising  coincidenco  with  the  observed  change  in  the  dimensions.    But 
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this  theory  is  tainted  by  a  fatal  error.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  comet,  in  the  one  hand,  is  formed  of  an  elastic  gas  or  vapor ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  impervious  to  the  solar  atmosphere  through  which  it  moves. 
To  establish  the  theory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  Siat  the  elastic  fluid 
composing  the  comet  should  be  surrounded  by  a  nappe  or  envelope  as  elastic  as 
the  fluid  composing  the  comet,  and  yel  wholly  impenetrable  by  the  solar  at* 
mosphere. 

Several  solutions  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  proposed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  :*  one  is,  that  the  comet  consists  of  a  cloud  of  particles,  which  either 
have  no  mutual  cohesion,  or  none  capable  of  resisting  their  solar  gravita- 
tion ;  that,  therefore,  these  particles  move  round  the  sun  aa  separate  and  inde- 
pendent planets,  each  describing  an  ellipsis  or  parabola,  as  the  case  may  be. 
if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  demonstrable  on  geometrical  principles,  and,  indeed, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  that  the 
particles  thus  independently  moving,  must  converge  as  they  approach  the  sun, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  more  limited  space,  and  to  become  condensed ;  and  that  on 
receding  from  the  sun,  they  will  again  diverge  and  occupy  increased  dimen- 
sions. 

Herschel  insists  on  this  the  more,  because  he  conceives  it  has  the  character 
of  a  vera  causa.  The  fact  is,  the  hypothetical  part  of  it  consists,  not  in  the 
assumed  efiect  of  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  of  the  comet,  but  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  mututd  cohesion  or  mutual  gravitation  of  these  particles  is  a 
quantity  evanescent  in  comparison  with  their  separate  gravitation  toward  the 
sun.  This  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  anything  but  a  supposition  assumed  to 
account  for  the  phenomena. 

Another  theory  proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  indeed  is  not  al- 
together incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  former  cause,  is, 
that  the  nebulous  portion  of  the  comet,  or  that  portion  which  reflects  the  son's 
rays,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fog,  or  a  collection  of  discrete  particles  of  a  vapor- 
izable  fluid  floating  in  a  transparent  medium ;  similar,  for  example,  to  the  cloud 
of  vapor  which  appears  at  some  distance  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle. 
Now,  since  these  molecules,  during  the  comet's  approach  to  the  sun,  absorb  its 
rays  and  become  heated,  a  portion  of  them  will  be  constantly  passing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  or  invisible  state.  As  this  change  must  commence  from 
without,  and  must  be  propagated  inward,  the  effect  will  be  a  diminution  of  the 
comet's  visible  bulk.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  retreats  from  the  sun,  it  will  lose 
by  radiation  the  heat  thus  acquired ;  which,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
analogy  of  radiant  heat,  will  escape  chiefly  from  the  unevaporated  or  nebulous 
mass  within.  The  dimensions  of  this  will  therefore  begin  and  continue  to  in- 
crease by  the  precipitation  immediately  above  it  of  fresh  nebulii ;  just  as  we 
see  fogs  in  cold  and  still  nights  forming  on  the  surface  of  ^e  earth,  and  grad- 
ually extending  upward  as  £e  heat  near  the  surface  is  dissipated.  The  comet 
would  thus  appear  to  enlarge  rapidly  in  its  visible  dimensions,  at  the  moment 
that  its  real  volume  is  in  fact  slowly  shrinking  by  the  general  abstraction  of 
heat  from  the  mass. 

''  This  process,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  might  go  on  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  solid  or  fluid  nucleus ;  but  supposing  such  a  nucleus  to  exist,  and  to 
have  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  sun, 
evaporation  from  its  surface  would  afford  a  constant  and  copious  supply  of  ra- 
por,  which,  rising  into  its  atmosphere,  and  condensing  it  at  its  exterior  parts, 
would  tend  yet  more  to  dilate  the  visible  limits  of  the  nebula.  Some  such  pro- 
cess  would  naturally  enough  account  for  the  appearances  which  have  been 

*  Memoin  Eoyil  Aftron.  Boo,  toL  tL,  p.  104. 
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noticed  in  the  head  of  certain  comets,  where  a  stratum  Toid  of  nebnla  has  been 
observed,  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  denser  portion  of  the  head,  or 
nucleus,  and  the  coma.  It  is  analogous  to  the  meteorological  phenomenon  of 
a  definite  vapor  plane,  so  commonly  observed ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  admit 
of  two  or  more  alternations  of  nebula  and  clear  atmosphere." 

Sir  John  offers  a  third  supposition  to  account  for  the  effects,  by  attributing 
them  to  the  ethereal  medium  surrounding  the  sun. 

"  Fourier,"  says  he,  "  has  rendered  it  not  improbable,  that  the  region  in 
which  the  earth  circulates  has  a  temperature  of  its  own  greatly  superior  to 
what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  absolute  zero,  and  even  to  some  artificial  de- 
grees of  cold.  I  have  shown,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  that  if  this  be  the  case, 
such  temperature  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  radiation  of  the  stars,  but  must 
arise  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  the  contact  of  an  ether,  possessing  itself 
a  determinate  temperature,  and  tending,  like  all  known  fluids,  to  communicate 
this  temperature  to  bodies  immersed  in  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ether  to  increase  as  we  approach  the  sun,  which  seems  a  natural, 
and  indeed  a  necessary  consequence,  of  regarding  it  as  endued  with  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  fluids  to  heat,  we  are  furnished  with  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  A  body  of  such  extreme  tenuity  as  a  comet, 
may  be  presumed  to  take  very  readily  the  temperature  of  the  ether  in  which 
it  is  plunged  ;  and  the  vicissitude  of  wannth  and  cold  thus  experienced,  may 
alternately  convert  into  transparent  vapor,  and  reprecipitate  the  nebulous  sub- 
stance, just  as  we  see  an  increase  of  atmospheric  temperature  dissipate  the 
fog,  not  by  abstracting  or  annihilating  its  aqueous  particles,  but  by  causing 
them  to  assume  the  elastic  and  transparent  state  which  they  lose,  and  again 
appear  in  fog  when  the  temperature  sinks." 

CONSTITUTION   OF   THS   COMETS. 

The  word  comet  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  hair,  and  hence 
the  name  implies  a  hairy  star.  The  nebulosity,  or  a  sort  of  illuminated  haze 
which  always  appears  around  these  bodies,  is  Uiat  from  which  the  name  was 
probably  taken. 

The  head  of  the  comet  is  the  brightest  part  of  the  centre,  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  nucleus  something  like  that  of  a  planet ;  but  this  is  so  enveloped  in  the 
hair,  or  nebulosity,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
it  be  solid  matter. 

Aluminous  train,  varying  in  length,  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  attached 
to  these  objects.  It  has  been  generally  called  the  tail.  Sometimes  comets 
have  more  than  one  of  these  appendages. 

THE  NEBULOSITY. 

As  the  brightness  of  the  nebulosity  gradually  fades  away  toward  the  edges, 
there  is  sometimes  a  difllculty  in  measuring  its  bulk.  Its  form  is  generally 
globular,  and  its  light  is  often  so  faint  that  the  comet  can  only  be  discovered  by 
telescopes.  The  diameter  of  the  nebulous  mass  has  been  found  to  vary  from 
6,000  miles  iq>ward.  The  comets  of  1795,  1797, 1798,  and  1804,  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  nebulosity  which  measured  less  than  7,000  miles  in  diameter. 

That  many  comets  have  no  solid  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  nebulosity  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  smallest  stars  are  often  visible  through  them ;  even 
the  ancients,  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  ascertained  this  fact  Seneca 
reported  Uiat  stars  were  discoverable  through  comets,  although  he  does  not 
distinctly  state  through  what  part  of  the  comet  they  were  seen.     Sir  William 
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HoTschel,  however,  distinctly  saw  a  star  of  the  16th  magnitude  thicngh  the 
yery  centre  of  the  head  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1795.  Prof. 
Struve,  on  the  28th  of  Nov.,  1828,  saw  a  star  of  the  11th  magnitude,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  the  centre  of  Enckd's  comet. 

The  parts  of  the  nebulosity  which  immediately  surround  the  nucleus  appear 
to  be  much  less  luminous  than  the  more  distant  parts,  as  if  the  nebulous  atmo- 
sphere became  less  dense  and  more  transparent  near  its  surface.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  its  centre  the  luminous  effect  suddenly  increases  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  rings  of  light  aiound  the  nucleus ;  sometimes  two,  three«  or 
more,  such  concentric  rings  have  been  perceived  surrounding  comets,  separated 
by  dark  intervals. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  arrangement  which  produces  the  i^pearance 
of  these  concentric  rings,  is,  in  reality,  a  succession  of  spherical  shells  of  va- 
por or  nebulous  matter,  which  alternately  increases  and  decreases  in  deasit}-, 
forming  an  atmosphere  of  various  densities  around  the  comet.  This  has  beeQ 
illustrated  by  Arago  by  comparing  it  to  successive  layers  of  clouds  of  different 
heights  surrounding  our  fflobe.  To  perfect  the  analogy  we  have  only  to  im- 
agine three  transparent  spherical  shells,  still  retaining  the  peculiar  optical  quality 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  pure  air  by  which  they  are  separated. 

The  memorable  comet  of  1811  was  enveloped  by  a  nebulosity  the  thickDess 
of  which  measured  30,000  miles  above  the  surface  or  nucleus  of  the  comet. 

The  thickness  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  comet  of  1807  was  36,000  miles; 
that  of  1799  was  24,000  miles. 

In  comets  which  have  a  tail,  the  rings  we  have  now  adverted  to  are  not  com- 
plete ;  they  terminate  at  the  edges  of  the  tail,  and  are  open  through  the  space 
where  the  tail  abuts  upon  the  head. 

TSE   NUCtEUS. 

Some  difference  of  Ofanion  prevails  among  observers  whether  comets  real- 
ly have  nuclei  at  all.  When,  however,  they  are  supposed  to  have  them,  they 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  small,  and  of  doubtful  magnitude.  The  following 
measurements  are  given  by  Arago  as  having  been  ascertained,  or,  at  least,  as- 
sumed : — 

The  comet  of  1798  had  a  nucleus  whose  diameter  was  30  miles ;  that  of 
1805, 35  miles ;  the  comet  q{  1799,  450  miles ;  the  comet  of  1807,  650  miles ; 
and  the  second  comet  of  1811,  about  3,000  miles. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  solid  matter  within  the  nebulosity  of  comets, 
maintain  that  even  the  most  brilliant  and  most  conspicuous  of  those  bodies,  and 
those  which  have  presented  the  strongest  resemblance  to  planets,  are  complete- 
ly transparent.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  fact  so  simple  as  this,  in  this  age 
of  astronomical  activity,  could  not  remain  doubtful ;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  alone  would  test  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  centre  of  the 
head  of  the  comet,  although  very  small,  should  pass  critically  over  a  star,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  star  is  visible  through  it.  With  comets  having 
extensive  nebulosity  without  nuclei,  this  has  sometimes  occurred ;  but  we  hare 
not  had  such  satisfaaic^  examples 'fn  the  more  r^e  instancea  of  those  which 
have  distiact  nuclei.  '  The  following  e^camples  ire,  ho*wever,  adduced  :— 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1774,  Montaigne,  at  Limoges,  saw  a  star  of  the  6th 
magnitude  through  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has 
not  stated  tlurough  tokai  pari  of  the  nucleus  he  saw  it,  a^id  the  power  of  the 
telescope  he  us^  was  too  limited  to  entitle  his  obaiervtflions  tp  much  consider- 
ation. 
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On  ftl^a  l»t  of  April,  1796,  Dr.  Gibers,  at  Bremen,  saw  a  star  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  magnitude^  and  although  it  was  covered  by  a  comet,  he  found  that  its 
light  was  not  perceptibly  dimmished.  The  observer  in  this  case  did  not  feel 
sure  that  the  nucleus  was  between  the  eye  and  the  star. 

MsssiER,  when  observing  a  comet  in  1774,  saw  a  small  telescopic  star  be- 
side it|  and  having  looked  at  it  again  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  he  ob- 
served a  second  star  near  the  first.     He  explained  this  by  the  supposition  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  first  observation  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  concealed  the 
second  star. 
Waatmann  states  that  on  the  night  of  ihe  28th  November,  1828,  a  star  of 
I  the  8th  magnitude  was  completely  eclipsed  by  Enckd's  comet.    Here  again, 
I  however,  it  is  objected  that  Wartmann's  telescope  was  too  feeble  to  be  trusted 
I  in  such  an  observation.  ' 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the 
nucleus,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  great  sploodor  which  has  attended,  the  appearance  of 
some  comets.  A  mere  mass  of  vapor  could  not,  it  is  contended,  reflect  such 
brilliant  light.     The  following  are  the  examples  adduced  by  Arago : — 

In  the  year  43  before  Christy  a  comet  appeared  which  was  said  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  by  daylight.  It  was  the  comet  which  the  Romans  considered 
to  be  the  soul  of  Cosar  transferred  to  the  heavens  after  his  assassination. 

In  the  year  1402  two  remarkable  comets  were  recorded.  The  first  was  so 
brilliant  that  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon,  at  the  end  of  March,  did  not  prevent 
its  nucleus,  or  even  its  tail,  from  being  seen.  The  second  appeared  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  was  visible  also  for  a  considerable  time  before  sunset. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  people  of  Milan  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
star  which  was  visible  in  the  broad  daylight.  At  that  time  Venus  was  not  in 
a  position  to  be  visible,  and  consequently  it  is  inferred  that  this  star  must  have 
been  a  comet. 

The  comet  of  1577  was  discovered  on  the  13th  of  November  by  Tycho  Bra- 
che,  from  his  observatory  on  the  isle  of  Huene,  in  the  sound,  bemre  sunset. 

On  the  1st  of  Februuy,  1744,  Chizeauz  observed  a  comet  more  brilliant 
than  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  which  soon  became  equal  in  splendor  to 
Jupiter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  visible  in  the  presence  of  the 
sun.  By  selecting  a  proper  position  for  observation,  on  the  1st  of  March  it 
was  seen  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without  a  telescope. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  evidence  which  observation  has  supplied  respecting 
the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  within  the  nebulosity  of  cometa.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  presente  a  plausible  argument,  giving  some  prob- 
ability, but  no  positive  certainty,  that  cometo  have  visited  our  system  which 
have  solid  nuclei,  but,  meanwhile,  this  can  only  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
few  $  most  of  those  which  have  been  seen,  and  all  to  which  very  accurate  ob- 
servations have  beendirected,  have  afibrded  evidence  of  being  mere  masses  of 
semi-transparent  vapor. 

THS  TAIL. 

Although  by  far  the  great  majority  of  cometo  are  not  attended  by  tails,  yet 
that  app^age,  la  the  popular  mind,  is  more  insepuahle  from  the  idek  of  a 
comet  than  any  other  attnbute  of  these  bodies.  This  droamstance  probably 
proceeds  i>om  ito  singular  and  strikiuff  appearance,  aad  from  the  fact  ttiat  most 
cometo  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  had  tails.  In  the  year  1531|  en  the  occa- 
f ion  of  one  of  the  visito  of  Halley's  comet  to  the  sol^  ^stem,  Pierre  Apian 
observed  that  the  omnet  generally  presented  ito  toil  in  the  directioa  from  the 
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sun.  This  principle  was  hastily  generalized,  and  is  even  at  present  too  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  the  tail  extends  itself  from  that 
part  of  the  comet  which  is  most  remote  from  the  snn  ;  but  its  direction  rarely 
corresponds  with  the  direction  of  a  shadow  of  the  comet.  Sometimes  it  has 
happened  that  the  tail  forms  with  the  line  drawn  to  the  sun  a  considerable  an- 
gle, and  cases  have  occurred  when  it  was  actually  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun. 

Another  character  which  has  been  observed  to  attach  to  the  tails  of  comets, 
which,  however,  is  not  invariable,  is,  that  they  incline  constantly  toward  the 
region  last  quitted  by  the  oomet,  as  if,  in  its  progress  through  space,  it  were 
subject  to  the  action  of  some  resisting  medium,  so  mat  the  nebulous  matter  with 
which  it  is  invested,  suffering  more  resistance  than  the  solid  nucleus,  ^eniains 
behind  it  and  forms  the  tail. 

The  tail  sometimes  appears  to  have  a  curved  form.  The  comet  of  1744 
formed  almost  a  quadrant.  It  is  supposed  that  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  if  it 
exists,  is  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the  comet  moves.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  these  chrcumstances  regarding  the  tail  have  not  been  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  tails  of  comets  are  not  of  uniform  breadth  or  diameter ;  they  appear  to 
diverge  from  the  comet,  enlarging  in  breadth  and  diminishing  in  brightness  as 
their  distance  from  the  comet  increases.  The  middle  of  the  tail  usually  pre- 
sents a  dark  stripe,  which  divides  it  longitudinally  into  two  distinct  parts.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  this  dark  stripe  was  the  shadow  of  the  body  of  the 
comet,  and  this  explanation  might  be  accepted  if  the  tail  was  always  turned 
from  the  sun ;  but  we  find  the  dark  stripe  equally  exists  when  the  tail,  being 
turned  sideward,  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  light. 

This  appearance  is  usually  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  tail  is  a 
hollow,  conical  shell  of  vapor,  the  external  surface  of  which  possesses  a  cer- 
tain thickness.  When  we  view  it,  we  look  through  a  considerable  thickness 
of  vapor  at  the  edges,  and  through  a  comparatively  sniall  quantity  at  the  mid- 
dle. Thus,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hollow  cone,  me  greatest  brightness  would 
appear  at  the  sides,  and  the  existence  of  a  dark  space  in  the  middle  would  be 
perfectly  accounted  for. 

The  tails  of  comets  are  not  always  single ;  some  have  appeared  at  different 
times  with  several  separate  tails.  The  comet  of  1744,  which  appeared  on  the 
7th  or  8th  of  March,  had  six  tails,  each  about  4^  in  breadth,  and  from  30^  to  44° 
in  length.  Their  sides  were  well  defined  and  tolerably  bright,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  were  as  dark  as  the  other  parts  of  the  heavens. 

The  tails  of  comets  have  frequently  appeared,  not  only  of  immense  real 
length,  but  extending  over  considerable  spaces  of  the  heavens.  It  will  be  easi- 
ly understood  that  the  apparent  length  depends  conjointly  upon  the  real  length 
of  the  tail  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  eye.  If  the  line  of 
vision  be  at  right  angles  to  it,  its  length  will  appear  as  great  as  it  can  do  at  its 
existing  distance ;  if  it  appear  oblique  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  foreshortened  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  angle  of  obliquity.  Tne  real  length  of  the  tail  is  easi- 
ly calculated  when  the  apparent  length  is  observed  and  the  angle  of  known  ob- 
liquity. The  following  results  of  actual  observation  and  calculation  have  been 
given  by  Arago. 

The  comet  of  1811  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  23°  of  the  heavens. 
It  was  observed  by  Herschel  and  Schroeter,  the  latter  of  whom  deduced  from 
his  calculations  the  following  results :  That  the  central  globe  of  light  nr  nucleus 
was  50,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  six  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  The  nebulosity  was  extremely  rarified  in  comparison  with  nucleus,  re- 
sembling a  faint,  whitish  tight,  scattered  in  separate  portions.    It  was  separated 
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into  two,  one  immediately  encompassing  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  a  more  faint 
and  grayish  light,  sweeping  round  it  at  a  distance*  and  forming  its  double  tail. 
The  head-veil,  as  he  called  it,  surrounded  the  nucleus  at  a  distance  equal  to  its 
breadth,  and  seemed  as  unconnected  with  the  nucleus  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  is 
with  its  body.  The  diameter  of  this  ring  measured  nearly  a  million  of  miles, 
being  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Between  the  4th  and  6th  of  De- 
cember a  great  change  took  place  in  its  appearance,  the  rarefied  nebulous  mat- 
ter, which  had  for  three  months  been  so  unusually  repelled  from  the  nucleus 
on  every  side,  was  again  attracted  to  it. 

The  double  tail  of  this  comet  was  exceedingly  faint  when  compared  with  its 
nucleus.  On  the  16th  of  October  a  small  tail  instantaneously  issued  from  it, 
then  vanished,  and^  suddenly  reappeared,  when  its  length  was  nearly  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  miles. 

Herschel's  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nucleus  is  much  less  than  that 
of  Schroeter ;  he  calculates  that,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  tail  measured  one 
hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  was,  consequently,  greater  than  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  He  estimated  its  breadth  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber at  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  on  probable  grounds  the  elliptic  prbit 
of  this  comet.  Bessel  computed  that  its  period  is  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years,  and  other  astronomers  make  it  more  than  four  thousand 
years.    A  sketch  of  the  comet  of  1811  is  annexed. 


The  comet  of  1680  exhibited  a  tail  measuring  68^,  of  a  curved  form ;  of 
which  a  traditional  sketch  is  annexed. 


sw*^***. 


The  comet  of  1680,  which  was  observed  by  all  the  European  astronomers 
of  that  day,  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  90^  of  the  heavens  at  its  peri- 
helion ;  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  not  more  than  one  sixth 
of  the  sun's  diameter  ;  and  it  was  calculated  in  that  position  to  have  a  velocity 
of  more  than  120,000  miles  an  hour.  When  the  head  of  this  comet  was  seen 
at  the  zenith,  its  tail  reached  the  horizon.  The  actual  length  of  the  tail  was 
calculated  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  miles ;  so  that  if  the 
head  of  this  comet  were  at  the  sun,  me  tail  would  extend  thirty  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  earth's  orbit. 

In  1769  a  comet  appeared,  the  tail  of  which  spread  over  a  space  of  97^ 
of  the  heavens,  and  its  actual  length  was  fifty  millions  of  miles.  Differ- 
ent estimates  have  been  given  of  the  length  of  the  tails  of  the  comet  of  1744. 
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PHYSICAL  C0N8TITUTI0K  OF  COBflCTa 


Arago  assigns  their  length  at  about  ten  millions  of  miles,  others  have  estimated  ! 


it  at  twenty-three  millions  of  miles.  The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  | 
from  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  ]  744.  It  was  first  seen  at  ! 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  December  13,  1743 :  from  that  period  it  iBcreased 
in  brightness  and  magnitude  as  it  approached  nearer  the  son.  On  the  erening 
of  January  23,  1744,  it  appeared  exceedingly  bright  and  distinct,  and  the  di- 
ameter of  its  nucleus  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter.  Its  tail  then  extended 
above  16^  from  iter  body,  and  was  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-dnree  nodUions  of 
miles  in  length.  On  the  1 1th  of  F^ebruary  the  nucleus,  which  had  before  been 
always  round,  appeared  oblong  in  the  direction  of  the  tail,  and  seemed  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  black  stroke  in  the  middle.  One  of  the  parts  had  a  sort  of 
beard  brighter  than  the  tail :  this  beard  was  surromided  by  two  imeqiiBl  dark 
strokes  that  separated  the  beard  from  the  hair  of  the  comet.  These  odd  phe- 
nomena disappeared  the  next  day,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  irregular  obocnre 
spaces,  like  smoke,  in  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  the  head  resumed  its  salmal 
form.  On  the  15th  of  February  the  tail  was  divided  into  two  brancbeii — die 
eastern,  about  8^  long,  the  western,  24.^  On  the  23d  the  taO  began  to  be  bent 
It  showed  no  tail  till  it  was  as  near  the  sun  as  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  it  in- 
creased in  length  as  it  approached  that  luminary.  At  its  greatest  length  it  was 
computed  to  equal  a  third  part  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  comets  that  had  appeared  since  that  of  1680.  Its 
tail  was  visible  for  a  long  time  after  its  body  was  hid  tinder  the  horixon.  It 
extended  20  or  30  degrees  above  the  horizon  two  hours  before  sunrise. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1843,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens  exhibiting  a 
great  extent  of  taU,  but  very  faintly  luminous.  Its  course  was  calculated  from 
the  observations  made  upon  it,  but  no  satisfactory  grounds  were  obtained  by 
which  it  might  be  identified  with  any  former  body  ^  the. same  kind.  The 
form  of  the  tail  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  its  edges  were  parallel  and  not 
divergent.  The  length  of  the  tail  was  calculated  from  &e  eft^stervatioai,  and 
said  to  amount  to  above  one  hundred  millions  of  miles.  This  comet  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  at  its  perihelion  so  close  to 
the  sun  that  Arago  believed  it  mupit  have  grazed  its  spr&ce.  A  sketch  of  this 
comet  is  annexed  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  following  observations  of  Profeeeor  Niohol  on  this  comet  wfll  be  read 
with  interest : — 

"  Early  in  the  year  1843,  an  object  appeared  in  the  heavens  that  mnst  have 
astonished  many  worlds  besides  ours.     Situated  in  the  region  below  the  ,' 
constellation  Orion,  it  had  the  aj^earance  of  a  long  mrorai  streak,  visible  <| 
inunediately  after  sunset,  and  evidendy  pursuing  a  course  throurii  omr  system. 
Unfavorable  weather  conceded  it  from  me  until  the  25th  of  March,  when  it 
presented  the  dim  and  strange  ]4)peanines  I  have  shown  in  the  frontisinece.  The 
beginning  or  head  of  this  streak,  although  never  observed  here,  was  often  seen 
in  southerly  latitudes,  where  it  appeared  like  a  very  small  star  widi  hn  enor- 
mous misty  envelope ;  beyond  which  that  immense  tail  streamed  throng^  the 
sky.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  nucleus  was  in  redity  a  star,  bm  \ 
only  a  denser  portion  of  the  nebulous  substance  of  which  the  whole  object  was 
composed  \  for  with  other  apparitibnd  of  the  same  kind,  whose  brighter  parts 
looked  like  a  star,  the  application  of  a  very  small  telescopic  power  has  always 
been  enough  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  and  to  resolve  what  seemed  their  solid 
region  into  a  thin  vapor. 

"  This  extraordinary  visiter  was  measured,  and  the  nature  of  its  path  de^ 
tected ;  and  certainly  the  restdts  of  these  inquiries  caused  us  to  look  on  it  with 
still  greater  wonder.  The  diameter  or  breadth  of  its  nucleus  was  rather 
than  a  hundred  thousand  miles ;  and  the  tail  streaming  from  it,  which  in 
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parts  was  thirty  times  as  broad,  stretched  through  the  celestial  spaces  to  the 
enormous  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  miles,  or  about  the 
whole  size  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  Nor  were  its  motions  less  singular.  Un- 
like any  globe  connected  with  the  sun,  it  did  not  more  in  a  continuous  curve, 
which,  like  the  circle  or  ellipse,  re-enters  into  itself,  and  thus  constitutes,  to 
the  body  that  has  adopted  it,  a  fixed,  however  eccentric  home ;  but  spying  t>ur 
luminary  afar  off,  as  it  lay  amid  those  outer  abysses,  it  approached  along  the 
arm  of  a  hyperbola,  rushed  across  the  orderly  orbits  of  our  system  into  closest 
neighborhood  with  the  sun,  being  at  that  time  apart  from  him  only  by  a  sev- 
enth part  of  our  distance  from  the  moon,  and,  defying  his  attraction,  by  force  of 
its  own  enormous  velocity,  which  then  was  nothing  less,  in  one  part  of  its 
mass,  than  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  light,  it  entered  on  the  other  divergent 
arm  of  its  course,,  and  sped  toward  new  immensities. 

"  It  was  when  retiring  that  this  unexpected  visitant  was  seen  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  its  approach  it  must  have  passed  between  us 
and  the  sun,  causing  a  cometic  eclipse,  and,  in  so  far,  an  interception  of  his 
heating  rays  ;  but  that  occurred  during  our  night. 

*'  And  now,  what  is  to  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  apparition  ?  what  is  its 
nature*?  what  its  relations  to  our  system  ?  and  what  new  revelation  does  it 
bring  concerning  the  structure  of  the  universe  ?  Its  relations  with  our  system 
appear  to  have  been  few  and  transitory ;  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  probable 
millions  of  such  masses,  that  have,  since  observation  began,  crossed  the  plane- 
tary orbits  toward  the  sun,  and,  after  bending  round  him,  gone  in  pursuit  of 
some  other  fixed  star.  No  more  than  three  are  known  to  belongs  properly 
speaking,  to  the  scheme  dependant  on  our  luminary — Buckets,  Biela's,  and 
Halley's  ;  but  though  these  do  revolve  around  him  in  fixed  periods,  the  cir- 
cumstance roust  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  accident,  their  orbits  being 
wholly  unlike  any  other,  and  having  little  assurance  of  stability ;  for  as  they 
cross  the  planetary  paths,  every  one  of  them  may  y^  undergo  the  fate  of  Lex- 
ell's,  which,  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  was  first  twisted  from  its  diverging  orbit 
into  a  comparatively  short  ellipse  ;  and  then,  after  making  two  consecutive 
revolutions  around  the  sun,  so  that  it  might  have  begun  to  deem  itself  a  den- 
izen, was,  by  the  same  planet  twisted  back  again,  and  sent  off,  never  to  revisit 
us,  away  to  the  chill  abysses !  Strange  objects,  with  homes  so  undefined — 
flying  from  star  to  star — twisting  and  winding  through  tortuous  courses,  until, 
perhaps,  no  depth  of  that  infinite  has  been  untraversed !  What,  then,  is  it  your 
destiny  to  tell  us  ?  To  what  new  page  of  that  infinite  book  are  you  an  index  ? 
We  missed,  indeed,  only  very  narrowly,  an  opportunity  g[  information  which 
might  have  been  not  the  most  convenient ;  for  the  earth  escaped  being  involved 
in  the  huge  tail  of  our  recent  visiter,  merely  by  being  fourteen  days  behind  it. 
For  one,  I  should  have  had  no  apprehension,  even  in  that  case,  of  the  realization 
of  geological  romances,  viz.,  of  our  equator  being  turned  to  the  pole,  and  the 
pole  to  the  equator — the  ocean,  meanwhile,  leaping  from  its  ancient  bed.  But 
if  that  mist,  thin  though  it  was,  had,  with  its  next  to  inconceivable  swiftness, 
brushed  across  our  globe,  certainly  strange  tumults  must  have  occurred  in  tbe 
atmosphere ;  and  probably  no  agreeable  modification  of  the  breathing  medium 
of  organic  beings.  Right,  certainly,  to  be  most  curious  about  comets ;  but  pru- 
dent, withal,  to  inquire  concerning  them  from  a  greater  distance  than  that ;  al- 
though one  night  in  November,  1837, 1  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  earth,  did 
not  venture  on  a  simil^u:,  but  comparatively  small  experiment.  It  was  when 
our  globe  passed  from  the  peaceful  vacant  spaces  into  that  mysterious  meteor 
region.  The  sky  became  inflamed  and  red  as  blood ;  coruscations,  like  auro- 
ras, darted  across  it ;  not  as  usual,  streaming  from  one  district,  but  shifting 
constantly,  and  sweeping  the  whole  heavens." 
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In  the  year  1844*  two  comets  appeared,  the  first  of  which  was  seen  in  the 
month  of  July.  It  was  •described  to  have  a  bright  white  color — ^that  its  tail 
was  turned  from  the  earth  so  as  not  to  be  visible  to  us.  Stars  of  very  small 
magnitude  were  visible  through  its  body,  and  its  light  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
said  to  be  easily  detected  in  the  heavens,  in  Europe,  during  the  bright  sunsets 
of  July.  A  drawing  of  this  comet,  obtained  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, is  annexed. 
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James  South  and  the  use  of  his  instruments.    We  subjoin  a  copy  of  this  I 
drawing. 


This  comet  appeared  to  have  a  brilliant  and  well-defined  nucleus  6ve 
seconds  in  diameter,  and  a  broad  luminous  tail  of  about  two  degrees  in  length. 
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THUNDER-STORMS. 


Since  the  epoch  of  the  memorable  experiments  of  Franklin,  meteorologists, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  physical  science  is  cultivated,  have  observed 
with  increased  interest  the  phenomena  of  thunder-storms.  Although  a  great 
body  of  facts  have  been,  by  such  means,  accumulated,  the  gener^  conclu- 
sions deducible  from  them  are  few ;  nor  are  even  these  few  invariably  sus- 
tained by  that  consistency,  and  harmony  of  effects  which  are  necessary,  to 
command  universal  assent.  Indeed,  the  facts  themselves,  on  which,  alone,  any 
safe  and  certain  generalization  could  be  based,  were  isolated,  and  scattered 
through  the  memoirs  of  the  various  scientific  bodies  to  which  their  observers 
had  originally  consigned  them ;  and  many  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
observations  remained  in  unpublished  memoranda,  or  were  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  narratives  of  voyagera  and  travellers,  where  they  were  little  like- 
ly to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who,  alone,  are  capable  of  estimating  their 
value,  until,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  Arago  they  were  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  compared,  and  presented  to  the  world,  invested  with  all  those 
charms  of  style  which  render  the  productions  of  that  philosopher  so  univeraal- 
ly  attractive  *  It  is  natural  that  the  impatient  student  should  desire  to  be  supplied 
with  clear  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  be  relieved  from  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  particular  observations  and  experiments ;  that  facts  should  be  laid  before 
him  in  extensive  groups  and  classes,  so.  as.  to  suggest  easy  and  obvious  gener- 
alizations. It  is  equally  natural  that  the  authora  of  elementary  and  general 
treatises  should  desire,  in  every  case,  to  present  the  sciendfic  truths  in  concise 
^od  general  propositions,  connected  together  by  distinct  logical  relations.  The 
temptation  to  yield  to  this  disposition  by  presenting  all  physical  problems  as 
completely  resolved,  and  all  elementary  questions  as  completely  exhausted — 
of  laying  down  sweeping  conclusions  and  general  principles,  on  mattera  which 
are,  in  fact,  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  doubt— -is  most  hurtful  to  the  progress 

*  6eo  Kotioe  but  le  Tottoem  dai»rAmnmtre  da  Bnresa  dap  Lopgitadei  poor  I'An  1838. 
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of  science,  and  a  great  impediment  to  the  development  of  truth.  To  no  part 
of  physical  science  do  these  observations  apply  with  more  force  than  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse.  That  the  pnenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning 
proceed  from  sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  or  the  clouds  which  float  in  it,  may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  and 
that  the  laws  which  are  observed  to  prevail  among  electrical  phenomena  offer 
various  analogies  which  afford  explanations  more  or  less  plausible  and  proba- 
ble, for  some  of  the  facts  observed  in  thunder-storms,  may  be  admitted.  But 
that  any  comprehensive  and  general  principles  have  been  established  from 
which  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  in  which  thunder  and  lightning  are 
exhibited,  can  be  deduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  clearness 
and  certainty,  as  the  effects  of  common  electricity  have  been  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  Dufaye,  Summer,  and  Poisson,  cannot  be  maintained.  Under  such 
circumstances,  both  author  and  reader  must  patiently  submit  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts  separated  from  theory  or  hypothesis ;  and  when  these  facts  have 
been  clearly  and  fully  stated,  such  general  consequences  as  they  justify  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  them,  and  the  apparent  discordances  which,  by  com- 
parison, may  be  apparent  among  them,  will  afford  grounds  for  further  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  to  those  who  devote  their  labor  to  such  researches. 


COMMON   THUNDIR-CLOUDS. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  formation  of  clouds  is  due  to  the  partial  con- 
densation, in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  of  the  vapors  which  have  exhaled 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  condensation  may  be  effected  by  any 
cause  which  produces  a  diminution  of  temperature,  and  is,  probably,  in  most 
cases,  the  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  two  currents  of  air,  charged  with 
vapor,  and  having  different  temperatures.  The  positive  electricity  which  rises 
into  the  atmosphere  with  the  vapor,  and  which  augments  in  intensity,  as  the 
height  increases,  to  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  observation  is  extended,  is 
collected  in  the  xlouds  thus  formed ;  and  when  ihe  globules  or  vesicles  com- 
posing the  cloud  have  collected  together  in  sufficiently  close  proximity,  the 
cloud  takes  the  nature  of  one  continued  conductor  and  the  free  electricity  accu- 
mulates on  its  surface  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine.  The  existence  of  positively-electrified  clouds  is,  therefore,  easily 
conceived. 

If  the  electroscopic  observations  which  indicate  negatively-electrified  clouds 
be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  existence  of  such  clouds  be  admitted,  several 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  them. 

If  a  cloud  in  its  natural  state,  or  feebly  charged  with  positive  electricity,  ap-  \ 
proach  another  cloud  strongly  charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  latter  will 
exercise  upon  it  an  inductive  action,  by  which  its  natural  electricities  will  be 
decomposed,  the  positive  electricity  being  repelled  to  the  most  remote  part,  and 
the  negative  fluid  being  accumulated  at  Uie  nearest  part.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  remote  part  be  in  contact  with  the  earth,  as  it  might  be, 
with  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  the  positive  electricity  will  es- 
cape to  the  earth,  and  the  cloud  will  remain  charged  with  negative  electricity. 
If  any  cause  disengage  this  cloud  from  contact  with  the  earth,  it  will  float  in 
the  atmosphere  and  i^ord  an  example  of  a  negatively-electrified  cloud. 

If  two  clouds,  one  or  both  of  which  are  charged  with  electricity,  approach 
each  other,  the  same  phenomena  must  be  evolved  as  when  two  conductors, 
one  or  both  of  which  are  similarlv  charged,  come  together.  If  it  happen  (a 
circumstance  against  which  the  chances  are  infinite),  that  the  quantities  of  free 
electric!^  with  which  they  are  charged  have  the  same  relation  as  they  would 
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hare  when  the  clouds  are  in  contact,  then  their  approach  and  subsequent  con- 
tact will  cause  no  change  in  their  electrical  state  save  what  would  be  due  to 
inductive  action.  Their  charges  after  contact  will  be  the  same  as  before,  no 
electricity  passing  from  either  to  the  other.  But  if  their  electrical  charges 
have  not  tins  particular  relation,  then  a  new  distribution  of  electricity  will  be 
the  consequence  of  their  mutual  approach ;  that  which  has  less  positive  elec- 
tricity than  the  condition  of  contact  requires  will  receive  the  deficiency  from 
the  other,  and  this  change  will  be  effected  by  an  explosion  before  the  actual 
contact  of  the  clouds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  two 
conductors  is  established  by  the  transmission  of  the  spark  before  contact. 
The  distance  at  which  the  explosion  will  take  place,  and  its  force,  will  depend 
on  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  difference  between  the  actual  charges  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  charges  due  to  contact,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
state  of  the  intervening  atmosphere. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  electrical  explosion  may  take  place  between 
two  clouds,  whether  they  are  both  similarly  electrified,  or  oppositely  electrified, 
or  one  be  electrified  and  the  other  in  its  natural  state.    • 

As  the  ground  is,  in  general^  negatively,  and  the  clouds  positively  elec- 
trified, a  discharge  will  take  place  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  when  the 
former  approach  the  earth  within  such  a  distance  that  the  force  of  the  electri- 
ci^  shall  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Since  free  electricity  accumulates  in  great  intensity  at  prominent  points 
of  a  conducting  body,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be  expected  to 
be  most  intense  at  mountain  summits.  Clouds  being,  in  general,  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  an  attraction  will,  consequently,  be  exerted  upon  them 
which,  conspiring  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  will  draw  them  round  such 
summits. 

The  mutual  approach  of  two  clouds  oppositely  electrified  is  promoted  by  the 
I  attraction  due  to  Uieir  electricities :  but  when  two  clouds  are  similarly  electri- 
fied they  will  repel  each  other  and  their  approach  must  be  due  to  contrary  cur- 
rents of  air  passing  through  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  by 
which  the  clouds  are  brought  one  under  the  other. 

Beccaria,  who  observed  at  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  in  a  country  eminently  fa- 
vorable for  such  observations,  being  almost  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges,  has  re- 
corded, with  great  precision,  the  appearances  of  the  clouds  procursive  of  a 
storm.  The  observations  of  this  philosopher  being  limited  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  clouds,  M.  Arago  has  obtained  some  accounts  of  the  superior  sur- 
face, from  the  military  engineers  employed  in  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and 
who,  being  placed  at  elevated  stations  on  the  Pyrenees,  were  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  superior  surface  of  the  strata  of  clouds  situated  below  them.  From 
the  reports  of  these  ofiicers,  and  especially  those  of  MM.  Peytier  aud  Hos- 
sard,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  of  a  stratum  of  thunder-clouds ;  that  when  the  inferior  sur- 
face is  perfectly  even  and  level,  the  superior  surface  will  be  broken  into 
ridges  and  protuberances,  rising  upward  to  great  altitudes,  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  an  alpine  district.  In  times  of  great  heat,  such  strata  were  ob- 
served suddenly  to  send  upward  lofty  vertical  cones,  which,  stretching  into 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  established,  by  their  conducting  power,  an  electrical 
communication  between  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  very  different  heights. 
This  appearance  was  generally  observed  to  precede  a  thunder-storm. 

Franklin,  Saussure,  and  most  other  meteorologists,  have  agreed  that  thunder 
never  proceeds  from  a  solitary,  isolated  ckrad.  Franklin  states,  that  if  a  thun- 
der-cloud be  at  any  considerable  distance  firom  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  so 
as  to  be  viewed  obliquely,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  are,  in  every  such  case, 
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a  series  of  two  or  more  clouds,  situate  at  different  elevations,  one  below  the 
other ;  and  that  sometimes  the  lowest  of  the  series  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Saussure  states  that  he  never  witnessed  lightning  to  proceed  from  a  solitary 
cjoud.  In  observations  on  the  Col  de  Giant,  when  a  single  cloud,  however 
dense  and  dark  it  might  be,  was  seen  upon  the  summit,  no  thunder  was  ever 
heard  to  issue  from  it ;  but  whenever  two  strata  of  two  such  clouds  were  formed, 
one  below  the  other,  or  if  clouds  ascended  from  the  plain  and  approached  that 
collected  round  the  summit,  the  encounter  was  attended  by  a  storm  of  thunder, 
hail,  and  rain. 

Such  is  the  negative  testimony  of  Franklin  and  Saussure  against  the  fact  of 
thunder  proceeding  from  solitary  clouds.  Franklin  is  even  more  circumstan- 
tial than  Saussure,  and  maintains  that  thunder  never  proceeds  from  any  save  a 
cloud  of  great  magnitude,  below  which  are  placed  a  series  of  smaller  clouds, 
identical  in  fact,  with  the  adscititious  clouds  of  Beccaria. 

Negative  evidence  is,  however,  not  conclusive  against  a  fact,  unless  the  wit^ 
ness  be  actually  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  alleged  occurrence.  Had 
the  eminent  philosophers  above  mentioned  consulted  the  records  of  science, 
their  persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  thunder  issuing  from  a  single  cloud 
would  have  been  shaken.  It  is  related  in  a  memoir  of  the  academician 
Marcorelle  of  Toulouse,  that  on  the  12th  of  September,  1747,  the  heavens  being 
generally  cloudless,  a  single  small  cloud  was  seen,  from  which  thunder  rolled 
and  lightning  issued,  by  which  a  female  by  name  Bordenare  was  killed. 

In  his  meteorological  observations  made  at  Denainvilliers,  Duhamel  de  Mon- 
ceau  relates  that  on  the  30th  of  July,  1764,  at  half  past  five,  A.  M.,  in  bright 
sunshine  and  a  clear  sky,  there  appeared  a  small  dark  solitary  cloud,  from 
which  thunder  and  lightning  proceeded,  by  which  an  elm-tree  near  the  chateau 
was  stricken. 

Similar  observations  of  lightning  having  issued,  followed  by  thunder,  from 
solitary  clouds,  have  been  recorded  by  Bergman  and  by  Captain  Hossard,  al- 
ready mentioned. 

M.  Duperrey,  who  commanded  the  French  corvette  Uranie,  relates  that  being 
in  the  straits  of  Bombay,  in  November,  1818,  he  saw  a  small  white  cloud  in  a 
clear  sky,  from  which  lightning  issued  in  all  directions.  It  ascended  slowly 
in  the  heavens  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  wind,  and  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  all  other  clouds,  which  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  the  korizon.  This 
cloud  was  round  in  its  form,  and  did  not  exceed  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
sun.  Zigzag  lightning  issued  from  it,  followed  by  thunder  which  resembled 
the  irregular  discharge  of  musketry  from  a  battalion  commanded  to  fire  at 
pleasure.  This  phenomenon  lasted  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the  clood 
completely  disappeared  with  the  last  detonations. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  the  question  whether  the  presence  and  proximity 
of  a  plurality  of  clouds  be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  analogies  offered  by  common  electricity  favor  the 
supposition  that  two  or  more  clouds  are  essential ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
greater  should  be  the  caution  for  receiving  the  testimony  of  observers.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  theory  to  observe  and  re- 
cord facts  and  appearances  as  they  are ;  there  is  a  disposition  sometimes — 
perhaps  oflen — to  see  them  as  it  is  8upp<wed  they  ought  to  be^  and  consequent- 
ly the  testimony  of  the  ignorant  is  frequently  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
that  of  the  better  informed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  one  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  all  persons,  who  happen  to  be  located  in  regions  where  these 
phenomena  prevail,  will  have  it  in  their  pow^  to  contribute  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  science,  by  carefully  and  accurately  noting  down  what  passes  above 
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them,  more  effectually  than  those  who  with  greater  pretensions  attempt  to  build 
up  theories,  which,  at  best,  can  have  no  other  object  than  as  means  of  classify- 
ing facts  and  guiding  observers  to  the  fittest  objects  of  examination. 

OF  VOLCANIC   THDNDER-CL0UD8. 

The  clouds  of  ashes,  smoke,  and  vapor,  which  issue  from  volcanoes,  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning.  All  observers,  ancient  and  modem, 
concur  in  their  evidence  on  this  question.  P/tny  the  younger ^  in  his  celebrated 
letters  to  Tacitus,  speaks  of  the  lightnmg  that  issued  from  the  clouds  in  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  his  uncle, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life.  Delia  Torre  gives  the  same  evidence  respect- 
ing the  eruption  of  1 1 82  ;  and  Bracini  states  that  the  column  of  smoke  which 
issued  from  the  same  volcano  in  the  eruption  of  1631,  and  which  spread  in  the 
atmosphere  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues,  was  attended  by  lightning,  by  which 
many  persons  and  animals  were  kiUed.  The  lightning  in  all  these  accounts 
is  described  as  being  tortuous  and  serpentine.  The  same  description  is  given 
by  Giovanni  Valetta  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  1707. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain  assured  Sir  William  Hamilton 
that,  in  the  eruption  of  1767,  there  were  more  terrified  at  the  lightning  which 
fell  among  them  than  at  the  burning  lava  and  other  fearful  circumstances  at- 
tending the  eruption. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  there  issued  from 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  together  with  the  red-hot  fluid  lava,  constant  puffs  of 
black  smoke,  intersected  by  serpentine  lightning,  which  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment it  escaped  from  the  crater. 

In  1779  the  lightning  was  not  attended  by  audible  thunder.  It  was  other- 
wise in  the  eruption  of  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
supplied  by  the  same  observer.  During  the  latter  eruption,  the  loudest  and 
most-continued  claps  of  thunder  were  heard.  The  lightning  was  in  this  case 
productive  of  the  usual  effects.  Houses  stricken  by  it  were  destroyed,  and  the 
clouds  of  ashes,  from  which  these  lightnings  issued,  were  carried  by  die  wind 
as  far  as  Tarentum,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  Vesuvius,  where 
the  lightning  struck  a  building  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.  The  ashes  of  which 
this  cloud  was  composed  were  as  fine  as  common  snuff. 

According  to  Seneca,  a  great  eruption  of  Etna,  in  his  own  time,  was  accom- 
panied by  similar  effects,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  recorded  by  the  Abb6 
Francesco  Ferrara  of  the  eruption  of  1755. 

When  the  island  called  Sabrina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores  (which 
has  since  disappeared),  rose  from  the  sea  in  1811,  columns  of  intensely  black 
smoke,  composed  of  dust  and  ashes,  ascended  finom  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and 
were  intersected  in  their  darkest  and  most  opaque  parts  by  vivid  lightnings. 

The  same  appearances  were  observed  in  the  small  volcano  which,  in  July, 
1831,  appeared  between  Sicily  and  Pantellaria. 

It  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  the  electricity  of  volcanic  clouds  to  the  aque- 
ous  vapor  which  is  ejected,  mixed  with  the  dust,  ashes,  and  lava,  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  crater ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  so  free  from  difficnltieB  as  to 
be  admitted  without  some  hesitation.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  vapor  should  be  carried  uncondensed  fiom  Vesu- 
vius to  Tarentum ;  nor  was  there  an3rthing  in  the  appeannces  on  that  occasion 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  any  ot^r  substance  in  the  cloud  save  a  fine 
dust ;  yet  the  lightning  struck  a  building  at  that  place.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  TeSard,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  columns  of  black  smoke 
rose  from  the  ocean  before  the  island  of  Sabrina  was  formed.    In  this  case, 
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any  aqueous  vapor  which  might  have  been  ejected  from  the  submarine  crater 
must  have  been  condensed  before  the  column  reached  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  the  smoke  which  rose  into  the  atmosphere  must  have,  therefore,  been  free 
from  vapor  ;  yet  this  smoke  or  cloud  of  volcanic  dust  was  intersected  by  lights 
ning. 

OF  THE  HEIGHT  OF  STORMY  CLOUDS. 

The  distance  of  the  clouds  from  which  lightning  proceeds  is  estimated  by 
observing  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  moment  at  which  the 
flash  is  seen  and  that  at  which  the  thunder  is  heard.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  certain  astronomical  observations,  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  This  space 
being  greater  in  a  vast  proportion  than  the  greatest  distance  at  which  any  thun- 
der cloud  can  be  placed  from  the  observer,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  moment 
at  which  the  lightning  is  seen  is  practically  coincident  with  the  moment  at 
which  it  emanates  from  the  cloud.  It  has,  however,  been  also  proved  that 
sound  is  propagated  through  the  air  at  about  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second. 
This  rate  is  subject  to  some  small  variations,  depending  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be  taken  at  its  mean  value.  If,  then, 
the  number  of  seconds  be  observed,  which  elapse  between  the  moment  a  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  and  the  moment  the  thunder  consequent  upon  it  is  heard, 
and  eleven  hundred  feet  be  allowed  for  each  second  in  that  interval,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  whence  the  lightning  issues  from  the  observer  will  be  de- 
termined. Thus,  if  five  seconds  el24)se,  the  distance  will  be  five  thousand 
five  hundred  feet ;  for  six  seconds,  it  will  be  six  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
so  on. 

If  the  cloud  be  vertically  over  the  observer,  this  distance  will  be  equal  to  its 
actual  height  above  the  level  of  the  observer.  If  it  be  not  vertical,  then  its  an- 
gular elevation  must  be  observed,  and  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  observer 
will  be  obtained  by  multiplpng  the  computSd  distance  by  the  trigonometrical 
sine  of  the  angular  elevation. 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  is  also  attempted  to  be  determined,  by  observ- 
ing the  effects  produced  upon  objects  in  elevated  situations  stricken  hj  the 
lightning  which  issues  from  them^,  If  it  be  admitted  that  lightning  always  de- 
scends  from  the  clouds  toward  the  earth,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place 
where  such  effects  are  manifested  must  be  lower  than  the  position  of  the  cloud 
from  which  the  lightning  proceeds ;  but,  if  it  shall  appear  that  lightnings  some- 
times dart  upwardf  nothing  respecting  the  height  of  the  cloud  can  be  inferred 
from  such  effects.  Among  those  effects  which  lightning  produces  when  it 
strikes  the  earth  is  the  superficial  vitrification  of  rocks.  Such  effects  have 
been  observed  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  South 
America  by  Humboldt,  on  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc  by  Saussure,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  by  Ramond. 

In  cases  where  no  means  have  been  taken  by  those  who  witnessed  thunder- 
storms to  determine  the  height  of  the  clouds  from  which  they  proceed,  the  sit^ 
nations  of  the  observers  themselves  afford  a  minor  limit  of  the  value  of  that 
height.  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  were  assailed  by  a  thunder-storm  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Peru.  Saussure  and  his  son  encountered 
violent  storms  on  the  Col  du  Giant  and  Mont-Blanc.  MM.  Peytier  and  Hos- 
sard  witnessed  thunder-storms  on  the  Pic  de  Troumouse,  the  Pic  de  Baleioiu, 
and  the  Tuc  de  Maupas,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  collected  by  M.  Arago,  made  in  mount- 
ainous localities.    The  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  with  the  heights  of 
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thunder  clouds,  computed  from  observations  made  in  flat  countries  and  at  sea, 
would  supply  means  of  determining  whether  the  development  of  storms  is  af- 
fected by  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the  clouds  float,  or  by  their  proximity 
to  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that,  in  clouds  at  the 
same  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  storms  are  developed  more  frequently 
when  these  clouds  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  and  therefore  at  a 
comparatively  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  follow,  with 
a  probability  proportionate  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  facts  observed, 
that  the  earth  exerts  an  influence  on  clouds  charged  with  electricity  independ- 
ently of  the  atmosphere  in  which  these  clouds  float. 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  observed  in  a  flat  country,  or  at  sea,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  method  first  mentioned,  that  b,  by  observing  the  interval  between 
the  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  measuring  or  estimating  the  angular  elevation 
of  the  cloud.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  element  of  the  computation  has  been  very 
frequently  neglected  by  observers,  the  sole  object  having  been  apparently  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  cloud  from  theil'  station,  and  not  its  vertical  height. 
In  some  cases  it  appears,  incidentally,  that  the  cloud  from  which  lightning  is- 
sued was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  zenith,  and  consequently  the  distance  may 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  height.  In  some  few  the  angular  elevation  has 
been  observed  and  recorded,  and  consequently  the  vertical  height  of  the  cloud 
may  be  computed. 

The  following  results  of  the  labors  of  various  observers  have  been  collected 
by  M.  Arago : — 


Tolacca,  in  Mexico 
Sommit  of  Mont  Blane 
Mont  Perdu(Pyr6neo«) 
Pic  da  Midi  (Pyr.)  - 


Pinchincha,  (Cord.) 


CoIdaG6uit 


Vont  Blue  • 
Ptc  de  TroumoilM(Pyr) 
Pic  de  Balotons  (I^.) 
Tuc  de  Maupes  (Pyr.) 
PmIj    -       -       - 

Tobolsk  (Siberia) 

Berlin  -       -       - 

Pondicheny 
Tobolsk       -       - 


Humboldt 
Ssussvre  - 
Rsmond   • 


Bougver  end 
La  Condainioe ' 


Saiissiire- 


Peytier  tnd  Hosssrd 


De  I/Isle  - 
Chsppe     - 

Laoibeit   - 

LerentU  - 
Chappe     - 


Halghtor 


9th  July,  1788- 


1886. 
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U.189 
0,017 
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1817-  • 
0Ui  Jane,  1718 
id  July,  1761 
ISth  July,  1761 
99th  Msy,  1773 
17th  Jane,  1778 
aSth  Oct.,  1709 
1761 


Ffoin 


19,867 


11,888 

14,700 
9,840 
10,490 
10,884 
89,900 
10,999 

ii^ns 

0,888 
9.848 

7Mto 


Storm  mentioned  by  Boa- 
gaerln  his  work  on  theflfore 
of  the  earth. 

The  thunder  in  this  storm 
sacceaded  the  UghtnUif  with- 
ottl  any  sensible  intenral. 


8,000 


The  height  of  thunder-clouds  determined  by  other  data  being  in  some  cases 
greater  tha^  the  heights  of  rocks  vitrified  by  lightning,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
comparison  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  to  justify  the  siqppo-  | 
sition  thai  the  vitrifications  observed  by  Humboldt,  Saussure,  and  Ramon,  did 
not  proceed  from  lightning  which  issued  from  clouds  at  a  greater  elevation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  this  inference  can- 
not be  certainly  made.  There  is  a  church  in  Styria  erected  on  a  summit  of  a  [ 
lofty  peak  called  Mount  Sennt  Ursula.  Jean-Baptiste  Werhsehnigg,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  happened  to  visit  this  church  on  the  first  of  May,  170Q,  ob- 
served a  stratom  of  dense  black  clouds  to  be  formed  below  him  at  about  half  the 
elevation  of  the  place  where  he  stood.    These  clouds  soon  became  Uie  seat  of  i 
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a  violent  thunder-storm.  Meanwhile  the  heavens  remained  perfectly  clear,  the 
sun  shining  with  unusual  splendor.  No  one  thought  for  a  moment  of  danger ; 
nevertheless,  a  flash  of  lightning,  ascending  from  the  cloud,  struck  the  church, 
and  killed  seven  persons  who  were  in  company  with  Werloschnigg. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  esteblished  that  lightning  may  issue  upward  from 
thunder-clouds. 

LIGHTNING. 

Lightnings  are  resolved  by  M.  Arago  into  three  classes :  Firsts  the  syt^of^, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  narrow,  well-defined  threads  or  lines  of  hght, 
following  a  course  which  is  clearly  enough  expressed  by  their  name.  In 
color  they  vary,  being  often  white,  sometimes  pmple,  blue,  or  violet.  Seetmd, 
those  lightnings  which  appear  diffused  over  extensive  surfaces,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  sheet-lightning.  In  color  these  also  vaiy,  being  often  an  in* 
tense  red,  but  occasionally  white,  blue,  or  violet.  This  lightning  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  momentary  light  se^  through  a  plate  of  glass  rendered  semi- 
transparent  by  having  its  surface  ground.  Thirds  lightning  which  moves 
through  the  air  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  q[>pearing  like  a  luminous  ball  or 
sphere,  or  like  a  globe  of  fire.     Let  us  call  this  ball-lightning. 

The  almost  incredible  velocity,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  li^Hniiig  of  the 
first  class,  would  hardly  seem  compatible  with  the  sudden  and  extreme  dianges 
of  direction  to  which  its  motion  is  subject.  This  frequent  reversion  of  direc- 
tion has  been  more  especially  observed  in  the  lightning  which  traTerses  vol- 
canic clouds.  Minute  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  such  appearances  have 
been  supplied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  who  have  observed  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  eruption  of  1707,  described  by  Sorrsntiko, 
the  lightnings  which  issued  from  the  crater  traversed  the  cloud  of  ashes  as  far 
as  the  cape  Pausillippo,  where  the  cloud  terminated.  After  attaining  that  point 
the  lightning  retraced  its  course,  and  struck  the  summit  of  the  volcano. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  the  lightning  was 
generally  confined  in  its  play  to  the  cloud  of  ashes  which  extended  toward 
Naples ;  that  in  traversing  that  cloud  from  the  crater  to  its  limits,  it  seemed  to 
menace  the  city  with  destruction ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  after  reaching  the  limit 
of  the  cloud,  returned  toward  the  crater,  where  it  rejoined  the  ascending  col- 
umn whence  it  originally  issued. 

Zigzag  lightning  seldom  flashes  between  two  clouds.  It  is  generally  mani- 
fested between  a  cloud  and  some  tenrestrial  object 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  lightning  of  the  first  class  has 
a  barbed  form,  like  the  point  of  an  arrow.  Of  this  there  is  bo  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  sufiiciently  ascertained  that  it  is  often  attended  by  the 
effect  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  forked  lightning.  Thus,  when  a  single 
luminous  line  issuinff  from  a  cloud  has  traversed  a  certain  distance  it  will 
sometimes  divide  itself  into  two  lines,  which,  diverging  at  an  angle  more  or 
less  considerable,  will  strike  distant  objects.  In  some  cases  it  hu  been  seen 
to  separate  into  three  perfectly  distinct  lines.  The  former  may  be  called  hi- 
cuspidated^  and  the  latter  tri-euspidated  lightning. 

Well-ascertained  examples  of  these  phenomMia  are  rare ;  the  oeCTsioniil 
occurrence  is  not,  however,  the  less  certain.  The  abb^  Ricbard  states  tliat 
he  witnessed  a  flash  of  lightning  which  left  the  cloud  in  a  single  line  of  ligbt, 
and  at  some  distance  firom  the  earth  dividing  into  two,  and  e«th  part  struck  t 
separate  object. 

Nicholson  states,  that,  ia  a  storm  whish  broke  over  the  west  end  of  LondoD,  I 
on  the  I9ih  of  June,  1781,  being  at  Battecsea,  he  saw  distincdy  seveml  iashii 
of  bi-cuspidated  lightning. 
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The  Abbe  Ferrara  relates  that  on  the  18th  of  June,  1763,  he  witnessed 
tri-cuspidated  lightnings  in  the  clouds  which  issued  from  the  southern  side  of 
Etna  during  an  eruption. 

The  German  meteorologist,  Kamtz,  states  that  he  witnessed  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  one  only,  tri-cuspidated  lightning. 

If  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  two  or  more  objects  in  the  same  locally 
by  lightning  could  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  corresponding  sub-di- 
vision of  a  single  flash,  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  multi-cuspidated 
lightning.  Such  grounds  are,  however,  too  conjectunl  to  be  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  any  safe  conclusions. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  cuspidated  lightnings,  or  lightnings  of  the  first 
class,  are  those  only  by  which  terrestrial  objects  are  stricken.* 

The  lightnings  of  the  second  class,  or  sheet-lightnings ,  are  inferior  in  the  in- 
tensity, and  generally  different  in  the  color  of  their  light,  from  those  of  the 
first  class.  These  distinctions  are  very  apparent  whenever  the  space  over  which 
sheet-lightning  is  diffused  is  intersected  by  flashes  of  cuspidated  lightning. 
Sheet-lightning  sometimes  appears  to  illuminate  the  edges  only  of  the  clouds ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  seems  to  issue  from  the  interior  of  their  mass.  The 
common  expression  tfa^t  the  clouds  appeu  to  open^  is  strongly  indicative  of  its 
appearance. 

Sheet-lighteing  is  that  which  is  the  most  frequent,  and  every  one  is  familiar 
with  its  appearance,  many  having  never  seen,  or  never  noticed  any  other.  In 
common  thunder-storms  it  appears  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  in  which  cus- 
pidated, or  ball-li|htning,  is  exhibited. 

The  flashes  of  sheet-lightning  often  appear  in  very  rapid  succession,  and 
continue,  with  interruptions,  for  many  hours.  In  extreme  heat,  these  flashes 
succeed  each  other  as  rapi^y  as  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  small  bird,  and 
present  a  flickering  appearance  in  the  clouds  which  &ey  illuminate.  The 
thunder  by  which  Siey  are  accompanied  is  generally  low  and  distant. 

Lightning  of  the  third  class,  or  ball-lightning,  is  still  more  rare  in  its  appear- 
ance than  the  zig-zag,  or  cuspidated  lightning.  The  following  instances  of  this 
meteor  have  been  collected  by  M.  Arago : — 

*  If  the  reader  has  atteothreiy  conaiderad  the  preoeding  ^vngnphM,  and  what  has  been  elsewhere 
written  on  this  sabiect,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Tocabalaiy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  regards  the  eflfects  necesiaty  to  be  emessed.  There  are  three  distinct  terms  in  the  French 
langnaget  Le  Tonnerrtf  VEeUtir,  and  La  Fauan.  The  flrrt  expresies  the  soond  proceeding  from  the 
doods  which  nsaally  follows  the  flash  of  light,  and  is  properly  translated  by  thunder.  The  second 
expresses  the  light  which  precedes  the  thonder,  and  the  tnird  expresses  the  aotaal  matier,  the  fhwti- 
eai  aubttarux,  wnatever  it  mav  be,  which  strikes  terrestrial  objects,  and  produces  those  effects  which 
are  BO  weU  known.  In  English  there  is,  properiy  speaking,  no  term  corresponding  to  La  Foudre. 
The  terms  tkuiider  and  iirkinintr  are  faidiflbrently  osed  to  exj^ress  the  same  effect  as  when  we  sav 
tkunder-struck  and  Uruekwith  agktning.  In  French  there  u  also  the  asefnl  and  necesmy  Tero 
foudroyer,  of  which  there  is  no  better  Engliih  nynonyme  than  to  ttrihe  with  Ughtmng,  The  term 
thxmder-bolt  ooiresponds  to  La  Fondant  bat  it  is  scarcely  admissible  into  the  nomenclatore  of  science. 
The  deetrie  fmid^  which  is  sometimes  nsed  to  aroid  the  term  ihunder-boU,  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  an 
effect  familiar  to  aU  mankind  in  all  ages^onght  not  to  be  ezpreaied  by  a  term  having  immediate  refer- 
ence to  modem  phyitoal  sdenoo. 
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Flace. 

CoaesiKm,iM 

Breit 
Horn. 


Noithafflpum- 
ihire. 

NorUiampton- 
■hire. 


DoiUiig,  Saney. 


Lodgoan,    Corn- 
wall., 
SchemnilZt  Han- 


Time. 

April   14-15, 

1718. 
Much.  1790. 


Jaly3d,17S5. 
July  3d,  1725. 

July  16, 1750. 


n- 


Ide  of  Tranoe. 


VUlen    U    Oft- 

renne. 
Portamoath. 


Chai 


bapelAoyal* 
Madrid. 


Bamlbrdy  Conr> 
tenay,  DeTon- 
dure. 


Steeple  Aaton, 


Obaeirer. 
M.  Dealandea. 


Rer.  Joa.  Wa 


Borlaae. 


LegnOSL 


177«. 


AQg.l8,17M. 
Feb.  14, 1809. 


April,  1814. 


1779  and  1794 


Ool7,1711. 


1779. 


HaUer. 


Howard. 


Sir  W.  HamiltoQ. 


Reverend  MeMiB. 
Wainhonaeand 
Pitoaixiie. 


Appearanoea. 

ThKe  globes  of  fire  three  and 
a  half  fiset  in  diameter. 

A  globe  of  fire  atrock  the 
earth  and  reboanded. 


A  ^obe  of  fire  the  apparent 
aixe  of  the  mpon,  accompa- 
nied by  a  hilling  noise. 

A  globe  of  fire  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  man.  which  broke 
into  ibor  pieces  near  the 
church. 

Large  balls  of  fire  which, 
breaking  into  a  prodigioas 
number  of  fragments,  were 
dispersed  in  all  directiona. 

SoTenl  balls  of  fire  projected 
fifom  the  clonds  to  the  earth. 

A  globe  of  fire  as  lai^ge  as  a 
barrel  ftonneauj. 

Three  riobes  of  fire  issved 
from  low  clonds,  and  and- 
denly  disappeared  without 
any  explosion. 

A  globe  of  fire  oscillated  for 
a  long  dme  in  the  air  over 
the  village,  on  which  it  fell 
vertically. 

Meteors  like  falling  stam  fell 
fiom  the  higher  of  two 
cloods  to  the  lower. 

Several  balls  of  fire  feU  horn 
a  large  black  dood  into  the 


A  globe  of  fire  paased  over 
the  village. 

Three  aoooeasive  baUsof  fire 
feU  from  the  clonds  in 
short  interval  of  time. 


A  gk>be  of  ifae  fell  fivm  the 
clonds. 

Lnminoos  globes  appeared  in 
the  volcanic  donas,  which 
bant  like  shells  from  a  mor- 
tar, projecting  on  eveiy 
side  zig-saff  flashes. 

Two  bafis  of  fire  boanded 
like  elastic  balls  in  the 
chapel  and  bnrst  in  pieces. 

A  vofaminons  globe  of  fire 
fell  among  persons  assem- 
bled nndertne  porch  of  the 
ohanh  during  a  storm.  At 
the  same  moment  foor 
smaller  globes  bunt  within 
the  ohoroh  and  filled  it  with 
a  •olpfaoreoas  smoke. 

In  the  same  storm,  the  observ- 
ers being  in  a  room  in  the 
vastly,  saw  suddenly  ap- 
pear beibre  them  at  a  foot 
distance,  and  about  their 
own  height,  a  ball  of  fire 
aboat  the  size  of  a  closed 
hand,   sozroanded    by    a 


Sifecta. 

They  destroyed  & 
church. 

After  the  rebovnd 
struck  the  dome 
of  a  tower  and 
aetfiretok 


A  bouse  near 
which  they  b'ke 
was  atre^  hj 


It  struck  the  low- 
er of  the  church. 


It  destroyed  the 

bousesonwliicfa 
it  fell 


Two  ser/ls  were 
killed  in  tbe 
house  of  the  ob- 
server at  tbe 
same  bmnbsoL 

Itstr'cktbefaoaae 
of  Haller. 

They  itrucfc  three 
times  the  abip 
Wairea  Hasi- 
ings  in  Ae 
harbor,  pasDM: 
down  the  matt 
each  time.     .,  i 

It  struck  a  mill  ; 
which^  U  .de- 
stroyed. 


The  royal  pJ^ 
wasstrackwiffl 
lightning. 

Oneofthetowen 
of  the  church 
was  destro>*ed 
b^  the  Vi^^' 
nmg. 


Pitcairne  wm 
dangerously 
wounded  ^-^ 
body,  doibe?. 
shoes,  and  btf 
watch,  ihowed 
the  usual  marb 
of  being  rtrack 
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PhMu 


Petenboig; 


;     Tyna. 


Atflea,3S«40'lat 
a,  53  Ion.  B. 


Time. 


1758. 


Jnfyis^ma. 


Obeenrer. 


Sokolofll 


David  Sutton. 


Appeanaoei. 

black  smoke.  Itbontwitfa 
a  DOiBe  like  that  of  the 
limiiltaneoas  discharge  of 
several  pieces  of  ordnance. 
A  sniphnreoos  vapor  was 
diffused  through  the  boose. 
Lights  of  various  colors, 
and  having  varioos  oscilla- 
toiy  motions,  were  seen  to 
play  throD^h  the  room. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  JBichmann,  a  ball  of  fire 
passed  fifom  the  oondoctor 
to  his  body. 

In  a  thnnder-storm  the  Ugh^ 
ning  descended  the  omm- 
ney  of  the  boose  of  the  ob- 
server, and  after  an  explo- 
sion, several  persons  assem- 
bled in  a  room,  saw  at  the 
door  of  the  room  a  globe  of 

'  fire»  which,  after  remain- 
ing sometime  immovable, 
aovanoed  to  the  mid- 
dle pf  the  room,  where  it 
borat  into  several  frag- 
ments with  an  explosion 
like  that  of  a  rocket 

A  fflobe  of  Hie  fell  from  the 
oToods  opon  the  ship  Good 
Hope,  wnich  borst  with  a 
violent  explosion. 
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Bffidcts. 

by  lightning. 
He  stated  that 
be  saw  the 
gtobe  of  fire  in 
toe  room  for 
one  or  two  sec- 
onds after  he 
was  sensible  of 
having  been 
strock. 
BJchmann  was 
killed. 


It  killed  one  aaifer 
and  severely 
wounded  ao- 
other. 


Before  the  concurreDt  force  of  this  evidence  all  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  ball* 
lightning  must  disappear. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such  phenom« 
ena  do  occur,  and  that  they  are  true  electrical  effects,  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  no  less  compelled  to  trace  in  them  the  characters  of  a  different  kind  of 
electrical  discharge  from  the  ordinary  lightning  flash.    Professor  Faraday  divides 
the  forms  of  discharge  into  the  spark,  the  brush,  and  the  glow.    The  giow  is 
most  readily  obtained  in  the  rarefied  air  of  a  partially  exhausted  receiver ;  and 
differs  from  the  brush  in  being  due  tp  a  constant  renewal  of  discharge  instead 
of  an  intermitting  action.     Nx>w  Mr.  Snow  Haitis  suggests  in  his  recent  Trea" 
Use  on  Thunder  iS/ormi,  p«  38,  that  the  ball  discharge  in  question  possesses 
many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  glow ;  and  in  addition  it  possesses  motion. 
The  latter  fact  is  readily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  the  cloud  which  causes  the 
discbarge  is  always  progressing.     The  transition  froni  the  glow  to  the  spark,  or 
I  flash,  is  easily  explained ;  for  when  the  cloud  passes]  over  any  terrestrial  ob- 
I  ject  by  which  the  resistance  to  discharge  is  reduced  within  the  striking  dis- 
I  tance,  disruptive  discharge  must  take  place  ;  the  glow  remaining  only  so  long 
I  as  the  resistance  opposed  the  actual  flash.    Such  a  bkU  discharge  is  described 
as  having  approached  the  ship  "  Montague,"  and  to'  have  exploded  on  the  top- 
mast ;  and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Harris's  theory,  would  lead  us  to  expect.    And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  before  us  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  effects  of  lightning.     We  shall  again  advert  to  this. 

ON   THS   SPEED  OF   LIOHTNINO. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  due  to  Wheatstone,  and  like  some  other  re« 
suits  of  physical  inquiry,  such  as  the  abstraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
which  was  effected  by  a  boy's  kite,  and  the  irides<Sent  effect  due  to  the  varying 
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magnitudLes  of  luminous  undulations,  which  were  derired  from  obserrationB  on 
soap-bubbles  blown  from  a  tobacco-pipe,  it  is  found  in  the  plaything  of  a  child. 
Every  one  knows  that  if  the  end  of  a  lighted  stick  be  whirled  rapidly  round  in 
a  circle  or  other  curve,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  continued  line  of 
light,  the  lighted  end,  which  occupies,  in  svecessitm,  every  point  of  the  curre, 
appearing  to  the  eye  to  be  amiinually  present  at  all  its  points. 

Fig:.  1. 


To  develope  the  principle  on  which  this  fact  rests,  lei  fig.  1  represeat  i 
wheel  with  ten  thin  spokes  or  radii,  dividing  its  circumference  in  ten  equal 
parts,  and  of  some  strong  bright  color,  such  as  red.  Let  this  wheel  be  put  is 
communication  with  clock-work,  so  as  to  be  made  to  revolve  uniformly  at  any 
required  rate.  This  wheel,  having  its  face  vertical,  and  turning  on  a  borixon- 
tal  axis  ;  let  a  screen  be  placed  before  it,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  view,  and  in 
this  screen  let  an  oblong  opening  be  made,  corresponding  in  magnitude  and 
position  to  that  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  is  in  the  vertical  position  and  pre- 
sented from  the  centre  upward.  Let  the  screen,  with  snch  an  aperture,  U 
represented  in  fig.  2. 

FiS-t. 


As  the  wheel  revolves  its  spokes  pass  the  opening  «,  in  succession,  and  if 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  be  not  veiy  rapid,  a  person  placed  before  the  screes  | 
will  perceive  the  spokes  appear  and  disappear  in  regular  and  uniform  succes- 
sion at  the  opening.    If  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  be  gradually  increased,  the 
<^  appearances  and  disappearances  will  be  rendered,  by  degrees, 


succession  < 
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indistinct,  until,  at  length,  a  velocity  will  be  attaiaed  which  will  cause  a  spoke 
to  be  continually  seen  at  the  opening  o»  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  wheel 
were  at  rest,  and  the  spoke  a  were  placed  behind  the  aperture.  Now,  since 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  presence  of  the  spokes  at  the  aperture  is  suc- 
cessive, and  that  the  intervals  which  the  spokes  are  absent  bear  to  the  intervals 
of  their  presence,  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  spokes  to  the  breadth 
of  the  spaces  between  them,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  perceives  a 
spoke  at  the  aperture  during  the  intervals  whefh  no  spoke  is  present  there. 

This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  vis- 
ion is  effected  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye.  The  light  proceeding 
from  a  visible  object,  entering  the  pupil,  strikes  the  retina  and  produces  in  it  a 
certain  vibration,  which  vibration  is  the  inmiediate  cause  of  tbe  perception  of 
the  object  from  which  the  light  has  been  transmitted.  After  the  object  has 
ceased  to  transmit  light  to  the  eye,  this  vibration  continues  for  a  certain  time, 
just  as  the  vibration  of  a  musical  string  continues  for  a  certain  interval  after 
xke  bow  which  put  it  into  vibration  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and,  as  the  vibration 
of  the  string  continued,  after  the  bow  is  withdrawn,  produces  the  perception  of 
a  proportionately  prolonged  sound,  so  the  vibration  of  the  retina,  after  the  visi- 
ble object  has  been  withdrawn,  produces  a  proportionately  prolonged  perception 
of  its  presence.  In  fact,  there  is  no  damper  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  to 
stop  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light  at  the  instant  that  action  ceases.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  interesting  physiological  problem  to  determine  how  long  after  that 
visible  object  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  of  light  ceases,  the  effect  on  the 
retina  remains,  and  the  object  continues  to  be  seen.  This  problem  is  beauti- 
fully solved  by  the  apparatus  above  described.  The  velocity  of  the  wheel  be- 
ing gradually  augmented  until  the  spoke  appears  to  be  centinually  present  at 
the  opening,  it  has  been  found  that  this  effect  is  produced  when  the  wheel  performs 
one  complete  revolution  in  a  second  of  timb.  Since  the  space  round  the  centre 
of  the  wheel  is  equally  divided  by  the  ten  spokes,  it  follows  that  in  this  case 
the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  two  successive  spokes  at  the  opening  is  one 
tenth  of  a  second,  and  this  must,  therefore,  be  the  duration  of  the  impression 
of  an  object  on  the  retina  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  If  the  duration  were 
less  than  this  the  colored  spoke  would  not  appear  continually  at  the  aperture  o 
when  the  wheel  revolves  in  one  second,  but  would  alternately  appear  and  dis- 
appear. If  it  were  greater^  a  less  velocity  than  one  revolution  per  second 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  continuous  appearance. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  been  stated  to  render  it  necessary  that 
the  aperture,  through  which  the  spokes  are  seen,  should  be  in  the  vertical, 
rather  than  any  other  position,  it  follows  that  in  whatever  position,  round  the 
cenue,  that  aperture  be  placed,  a  spoke  will  appear  to  be  continually  behind 
it,  BO  long  as  the  wheel  revolves  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  revolution  per 
second. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  two  or  more  such  apertures  made  in  the  screen,  a 
spoke  will  appear  constantly  behind  each  of  them.  In  fine,  if  there  be  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  apertures  round  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
screen  be  altogether  removed,  spokes  will  be  seen  in  every  direction  round  the 
centre  without  any  open  spaces  between  them,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  wheel 
will  appear  as  a  circular  disk  of  uniform  red,  no  spdies  being  distinguishable. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  wheel  is  continually  illuminated.  It  is  ne- 
cessary now  to  inquire  how  long  light  must  shine  upon  it  in  order  that,  revolv- 
ing once  per  second,  it  may  appear  as  a  plane  disk  without  spaces  between  the 
Bfckes.  If  the  light  fall  upon  it  only  for  an  instant,  that  is,  an  infinitely  short 
time,  then  the  wheel  will  be  distinctly  seen,  for  the  tenth  of  a  second,  in  the 
position  which  it  had  when  the  light  fell  upon  it.  The  spokes  will  be  as  distinct- 
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ly  visible  as  if  the  wheel  were  at  rest.  Bat.  if  the  light  contiDtie  to  fall  upon 
the  wheel  during  the  tenth  of  a  second,  then  each  spoke  will  contiDue  to 
be  illuminated  from  the  position  it  has  the  moment  the  light  first  falls  upon  h, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  position  which  the  preceding  spoke  had  at  that  mo- 
ment. Each  spoke  will,  therefore,  act  upon  the  eye  while  it  passes  through 
the  space  between  two  successive  spokes,  and  will,  therefore,  be  seen  at  every 
point  of  that  space ;  and  as  the  perception  it  causes  at  any  point  will  continue 
while  the  spoke  passes  through  the  whole  of  that  space,  it  follows  that  the 
wheel  will  appear  to  the  eye  as  a  fiat,  circular  disk  uniformly  illuminated. 

If,  however,  the  light  continue  to  fall  on  the  wheel  during  an  interval  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  second,  suppose,  for  example,  the  twentieth  of  a  second, 
then  each  spoke  will  be  illuminated  while  passing  through  half  the  intenral 
between  two  successive  spokes,  and  the  wheel  will  present  the  appearance  of 
a  circle  divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  half  of  each  sector  being  visible  and 
half  invisible.  If  the  duration  of  the  light  be  any  other  part  of  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  the  wheel  will,  for  the  same  reason,  present  the  appearance  of  a  circle 
divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  a  portion  of  each  sector  being  visible,  bearing 
to  the  remaining  portion,  invisible,  the  same  ratio  as  the  duration  of  the 
light  bears  to  the  difierence  between  that  duration  and  the  tenth  of  a  second. 

Such  an  instrument  will,  therefore,  serve  as  the  means  of  estimating  the  da- 
ration  of  any  light  which  continues  to  illuminate  the  wheel  for  a  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  varying  the 
number  of  spokes  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  duration  of  any  light  maj 
be  measured  when  its  amount  is  greater  or  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second. 

Such  is  the  instrument  which  has  been  applied  by  its  inventor  to  measure 
the  duration  of  a  fiash  of  lightning,  and,  also,  of  the  electric  spark.  A  wheel 
consisting  of  a  hundred  spokes,  (Sviding  the  space  round  the  centre  into  u 
many  equal  sectors,  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  lightning  during  a  thunder- 
storm. By  clock-work,  it  was  made  to  revolve  ten  times  per  second,  making, 
therefore,  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a  second,  and  moving  through  the  in- 
terval between  two  spokes  in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  If  the  duration 
of  the  light  by  which  this  wheel  was  illuminated  amounted  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  second,  it  would  appear  as  a  complete  illuminated  disk  without  spokes. 
If  it  amounted  to  half  a  thousandth  of  a  second,  it  would  appear  as  a  circle 
divided  intp  a  hundred  equal  sectors,  half  of  each  sector  being  visible  and  half 
invisible.  If  the  duration  of  the  light  were  instantaneous,  it  would  appear  as 
a  wheel  with  a  hundred  spokes  stationary,  in  the  particular  position  it  had  at 
the  moment  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

Now,  such  a  wheel,  being  thus  exposed  to  the  fiashes  of  lightning,  in  a  storo, 
it  was  found  that  when  illuminated  it  always  appeared  stationary,  though  revolr- 
ing  ten  times  in  a  second.  The  spokes  were  seen  distinctly,  with  no  more 
than  their  proper  thickness.  It,  therefore,  follows,  that  the  duration  of  the  light 
of  the  fiashes  did  not  amount  to  so  great  a  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
second  as  was  capable  of  being  appreciated  by  estimating  the  apparent  width 
of  the  spokes  when  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fiashes.  The  duration  of  the 
flashes  must  then  have  been  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
second. 

But  the  duration  of  a  fiash  is  the  time  which  the  lightning  takes  to  more 
through  that  part  of  space  which  it  traverses  while  it  is  visible.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatever  be  the  extent  of  such  a  distance,  it  is  traversed  in  a  very 
minute  fraction  of  the  thousandth  of  a  second. 

This  method  of  observation  has  only  been  applied  to  lightning  of  the  first 
and  second  kind,  no  opportunity  having  yet  been  found  to  apply  it  to  ball-light- 
ning. 
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When  the  heavens  are  perfectly  serene  in  hot  weather,  lightnings  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  continue  flashing  in  the  atmosphere  for  many  hours  unac- 
companied by  thunder.  These  have  been  mailed  heat  lightnings.  Such  appear- 
ances, are  not  confined,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  those  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  near  the  horizon ;  on  the  contrary,  their  light  extends  frequently  over 
the  whole  visible  firmament. 

Lightning,  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  appears  much  more  rarely  when  the 
heavens  are  clouded.  Sufficient  evidence,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  has  been  collected  by  M.  Arago. 

Thibalt  de  Chanvalon,  in  his  meteorological  observations,  records  its  occur- 
rence on  two  days  in  July,  1751,  at  Martinique.  Such  lightning  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  Antilles.  Dorta  mentions  the  same  phenomena  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  years  1783,  1784,  1785,  and  1787,  during  which  time  he  witnessed  one 
hundred  and  seventy  days  on  which  lightnings  were  seen  unaccompanied  by 
thunder. 

Lind  witnessed  at  Patna,  in  India,  latituae  N.  25^  37^  in  the  year  1826,  on 
seventy-three  days  lightning  without  thunder  ;  but  neither  Lind  nor  Dorta  state 
whether  the  heavens  were  clear  or  clouded.  The  probability  is,  that  where 
the  oqcturrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  so  frequent,  they  were  sometimes 
clouded. 

De  Luc,  the  younger,  mentions  a  great  storm  which  took  place  at  Geneva  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1791,  during  which  very  vivid  lightnings  were  seen  without 
any  audible  thunder.  Some  of  the  flashes  on  this  occasion  were  so  strong  that 
the  loudest  claps  of  thunder  would  have  been  expected  to  follow  them.  In  the 
same  storm,  however,  other  flashes  were  accompanied  by  loud  thunder. 

Dalton  states  that,  in  Kendal,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1791,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  witnessed  in  a  storm  vivid  and  continual  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  heard  only  some  thunder  which  was  distant. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1841,  and  in  New  York, 
in  the  following  month,  I  witnessed  frequent  thunder-bursts  (as  they  are  there 
called),  in  which  in  a  clouded  sky  I  saw  a  constant  succession  of  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  hours,  accompanied  by  very 
short,  occasional  showers  of  rain.  On  these  occasions  thunder  was  sometimes 
not  heard  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  was  only  heard  after  long  intervals  of  silence, 
and  seemed  from  its  sound  to  be  distant.  The  lightnings,  nevertheless,  were 
vivid,  and  illuminated  the  heavens  to  the  zenith.  They  appeared  generally  like 
a  light  behind  the  clouds,  the  edges  of  which  were  strongly  illuminated,  the 
centres  more  faintly.  These  lightnings  sometimes  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  thev  had  9l  fluttering  appearance,  like  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a 
small  bird  ;  and  this  fluttering  of  light  would  be  often  continued  for  iSiee  or 
four  seconds.  These  trembling  lightnings  would  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  some  minutes. 

OF  LUMINOUS   CLOUDa. 

In  the  darkest  nights  of  winter,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  inflnence 
of  the  solar  light  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moonlight,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  is  always  diflused  to  render 
objects  around  us  faintly  visible,  and  to  enable  us  to  walk  without  hesitation  in. 
any  open  country.    If  the  firmament  be  serene  and  cloudless,  this  light  is  as- 
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cribed  to  the  stars.  But  let  the  heavens  be  overcast,  let  the  stars  be  hidden 
by  an  unbroken  mass  of  the  most  dense  clouds,  and  still  a  sufficiency  of  light 
will  be  diffused  in  the  open  country  to  prevent  any  of  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  walk  in  a  dark  cave,  or  in  an 
apartment  with  closed  windows.  It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted  that,  in  the  most 
clouded  nights  of  deep  winter,  light,  proceeding  from  some  source,  is  diffused 
through  the  air.  If  this  light  be  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  stars  penetrating 
the  clouds,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  light  of  the  stars  in  a  clear  night  is 
greater,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  splendor  of  the  unclouded  noonday  sun 
exceeds  the  light  when  the  firmament  is  covered  with  dense  clouds.  No  one 
having  the  least  powers  of  observation  can  admit  such  an  assumption ;  and  if 
it  be  not  admitted,  there  remains  no  other  explanation  of  the  nocturnal  Hght  of 
a  clouded  sky,  except  in  the  admission  that  ths  ehuds  themselves  arefauUly  lu- 
minous. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  self-luminous  property  of  clouds  be  entertained,  the 
probability  that,  under  varied  circumstances  of  form,  density,  mutual  position, 
temperature,  and  many  other  conditions,  which  will  easily  suggest  themselres 
to  every  mind,  clouds  may  be  endowed  with  this  quality  in  various  degrees. 
The  probability,  therefore,  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  proposed  to 
account  for  nocturnal  light,  will  be  strengthened,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  on 
particular  occasions,  clouds  have  been  observed  unequivocally  and  in  much 
higher  degrees  luminous. 

In  a  memoir  of  Rozier,  dated  15th  of  August,  1781,  that  philosopher  states 
that,  being  at  B^zieres  on  that  day,  in  the  evening,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  sun  having  gone  down,  and  the  firmament  being  overcast,  thunder 
was  heard.  At  five  minutes  past  eight,  it  being  then  complete  night,  the  storm 
having  attained  its  height,  Rozier  observed  a  luminous  point  above  the  brow  of  a 
hill  fronting  his  house,  which  gradually  augmented  in  magnitude  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  and  appearance  of  a  phosphoric  zone,  subtending  at  his  eye  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  measured  horizontally,  and  having  the  apparent 
height  of  a  few  feet.  Above  this  luminous  zone  was  a  dark  space  equal  to  its 
own  breadth,  and  over  that  space  appeared  another  horizontal  zone,  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  about  half  the  apparent  length.  The  middle  of  each  of  these  zones 
exhibited  a  uniform  brightness,  but  the  edges  were  irregular.  Lightning  is- 
sued three  times  from  the  edges  of  the  inferior  zone,  but  no  thunder  was  audi- 
ble. The  duration  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Nicholson  relates  that,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  observed  the  heavens  covered  with  dense  clouds,  which  moved 
rapidly  to  the  west-southwest.  Lightnings  played  constantly  at  northwest  and 
southwest,  which,  after  an  interval  of  twdve  seconds,  were  succeeded  by  loud 
claps  of  thunder.  The  lower  parts  of  the  clouds,  which  were  undulated  and 
checkered,  exhibited  a  red  light  which  was  very  vivid.  At  one  moment,  houses 
placed  in  front  of  that  which  he  inhabited  liad  the  appearance  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  viewing  them  through  a  deep-blue  glass ;  at  that  time, 
on  looking  at  the  clouds,  they  appeared  to  emit  a  blue  light. 

Beccaiia  states  that  the  clouds  over  his  observatory  at  Turin  frequently  dif- 
fused in  all  directions  a  strong  reddish  light,  which  was  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  enable  him  to  read  a  page  printed  in  ordinary  type..  This 
nocturnal  li|^  was  eap6<»jBd]y  observed  in,  winter^  between  successive  snow- 
showers. 

The  selfsame  luminous  quality  has  been  observed  in  fogs.  The  dry  fog  of 
1783  was  described  \^f  M,  Verdueil,  a, physician  of,  Lausanne,  as  having  dif- 
fused U  night  a  light  sufficiently. strong,  to  render  distant  objects  visible,  and 
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this  light  was  equally  9pread  in  all  directions.  It  resembled  the  light  of  the 
moon  seen  through  clouds. 

De  Luc  states  that,  returning  home  to  his  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  on  a  winter  night,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  not  cold,  he 
saw  a  band  of  clouds  intersecting  the  southern  meridian,  about  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  from  the  zenith,  and  extending  on  either  side  nearly  to  the  eastern  and 
western  horizons.  The  brightness  of  this  cloud  resembled  that  of  a  thin  cloud 
concealing  the  moon,  and  was  sufficient  to  render  the  stars  in  its  neighborhood 
invisible. 

Dr.  Robinson,  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Armagh,  states,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Arago,  that,  during  the  voyage  of  Major  Sabine  in  Scotland,  undertaken  to  ob- 
serve the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity,  that  officer,  being  at  anchor  in 
Lough  Scarig,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  observed  a  cloud  which  constantly  enveloped 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  and  lofly  mountains  which  surround  that  island. 
This  cloud,  which  resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  the  vapor  brought  by  the 
constant  west  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  was  self-luminous  at  night,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  permanently.  Major  Sabine  saw  frequently  issue  from  it  jets  of 
light  resembling  those  of  the  aurora.  He  rejects,  however,  the  supposition  that 
these  jets  were  produced  by  real  auroras  near  the  horizon,  and  which  were 
cooceided  from  direct  observation  by  the  mountain.  He  regarded  all  these 
phenomena  of  continued  and  intermitting  light  as  originating  in  some  physical 
property  of  the  cloud  itself. 

OF   THUNDER. 

Thunder,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  certain  noise,  proceeding  apparently  from 
the  clouds,  which  usually  follows,  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Of  all  natural  phenomena,  those  which  occupy 
the  meteorologist  present  the  greatest  difficulties,  when  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey a  precise  notion  of  them  to  those  who  may  not  immediately  have  witnessed 
them.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  difficulty  that  we  must  ascribe  the  practice  of 
meteorological  writers  of  resorting  to  similes  and  other  like  illustrations  in  their 
descriptions. 

Thunder  *is  described  by  some  as  a  sound  resembling  the  acute  noise  pro- 
duced when  stiff  paper  is  torn,  or  when  a  strong  silk  cloSi  is  suddenly  torn,  or 
when  a  heavy  wagon  is  rolled  rapidly  over  a  rough,  stony  road.  It  is  imitated 
with  much  effect  in  theatres  by  shaking  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  about  four  feet 
long  and  two  feel  broad.  This  is  held  in  the  hand  at  one  of  its  comers,  and 
the  varieties  of  thunder  may  be  imitated  by  skilfully  varying  the  movement  of 
the  hand. 

Thunder  is  sometimes  heard  as  a  clear,  single,  distinct  sound,  like  the  report 
of  a  gim,  unattended  by  any  reverberation.  More  frequently  the  sound  is  deep, 
or,  in  a  musical  sense,  grave^  and  consists,  not  of  a  single  soimd,  but  of  that 
rapid  succession  of  sounds,  first  increasingfaad  afterward  diminisUng  in  inten- 
sity, which  has  been  expressed  by  the  term  rciUng, 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  and  recording  in  wards  the  exact  nature  of  such 
phenomenal  has  limited  to  a  small  nnmber  die  observations  on  which  any  safe 
reasoninff  can  be  based. 

The  duration  of  the  rolling  of  thunder  was  observed  and  recorded  by  De 
L'Isle,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1712.  On  one  occasion  it  was  observed  to  endure 
for  forty-five  seconds.  On  other  occasions,  during  tfae.saao  storm  (17th  June), 
the  roll  continued  from  thirty-four  to  forty-one  seconds.  On  the  3d,  8th,  and 
28th  of  July,  the  roll  continued  on  different  occasions  from  thirty*five  to  thirty- 
nine  seconds. 
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De  L'Isle  also  observed  the  varying  intensity  of  the  sound  in  each  roll.  In 
some  cases  the  clap  is  loudest  at  the  commencement,  and  afterward  declines 
gradually  until  it  ceases  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  it  commences  with  a  low  and 
barely  audible  sound,  which  augments  in  force  until  it  attains  a  ipaximnm  loud- 
ness, after  which  it  diminishes  gradually  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  inaudible. 
These  changes  were  carefully  observed  and  recorded  on  several  occasions  by 
De  L'Isle.    The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenom- 


enon : — 

1712 
17th  of  Jnae, 


2l8t  of  July, 


8th  of  July, 


8th  of  Jaly» 


8th  of  July, 


Stconds. 

0  Lightning  flashed. 

3  Thander  feebly  andlble. 

12  Thunder  loudest. 

19  Thnnder  became  gradaally  inaudible. 

0  Lightning  flashed. 

16  Thunder  feebly  heard. 

20  Thunder  loudest. 

32  Thunder  became  gradually  inaudible. 

0  Lightning  flashed. 

11  Thander  feebly  heard. 

12  Thunder  loudest. 

38  Loudest  thunder  began  to  decrease  in  force* 

47  Thunder  became  gndually  inaudible. 

0  Lightning  flashed. 

11  Thander  feebly  heard. 

12  Thunder  became  loudest. 

88  Thunder  began  to  decrease  in  budnets. 

47  Thunder  became  gradually  inaudiUe. 

0  Lightning  flashed. 

10  Thunder  feebly  heard. 

13  Thunder  became  loud. 

20  Thunder  broke  with  redoubled  (broe. 

30  Thunder  began  to  lose  its  force. 

30  Thunder  became  gndually  inaudible. 


It  appears  from  these  observations  that  the  durations  of  the  loudest  part  of 
each  roll  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 

The  degree  of  loudness  is  also  very  various.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1769, 
the  tower  of  the  church  at  Buckland  Brewer  was  struck  by  lightning,  followed 
by  a  clap  of  thunder  described  by  an  ear-witness  as  equal  to  the  simultaneous 
report  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  most  violent  thunder  sometimes  follows  ball-lightning.  When  the  ship 
Montague  was  struck,  on  the  4di  of  November,  1749,  the  captain  (Chalmers) 
declareid  that  the  sound  produced  by  the  explosion  was  equal  to  the  simulta- 
neous discharge  of  several  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  but  that  it  did  not  last 
above  half  a  second. 

The  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
thunder  which  succeeds  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  Uieoretical  investiga- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  produce  these  phenomena.  It  is  es- 
pecially useftil  to  ascertain  the  major  and  minor  limits  of  this  interval.  The 
observations  of  this  kind  collected  by  M.  Arago  are  arranged  in  the  following 
table  :— 
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1        Plac«f. 

Time. 

Oheerrer* 

Intervftta. 

1        i 

|l II 1 1 1  l|i  1  1  1  1  II 

2d  May,  1712 
6th  June,  1712 

30th  April,  1712 
2d  July,  1761 

10th  Jidy,  1761 

De  L'Iflle. 
Dc  L'Iflle. 

Seconds. 
42 
48 
48 
47 
48 
48 
49 
72 
42 
45 
47 
46 

2 

3 

4 

5 

M.  Arago  states,  as  the  general  impression  on  his  memory,  that  he  has  often 
observed  Uie  thunder  follow  the  flash  after  an  interval  so  brief  as  half  a  second. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1841,  being  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Alhe- 
naum  at  Philadelphia,  I  witnessed  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  loudest  clap  of  thunder  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  The  in- 
terval was,  by  my  estimation,  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second.  An  ordinary 
observer  would  have  said  that  the  flash  and  the  sound  were  simultaneous 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  not  preceded  by  lightning  has  not  been  proved 
by  evidence  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  that  by  which  the  existence  of  silent 
lightnings  have  been  established.  No  example  is  found  of  it  in  any  of  the  me- 
teorological registers  kept  at  observatories  in  Europe.  Thibauli  de  Chanvolon, 
already  quoted,  mentions  in  the  register  of  his  observations  made  at  Martiniqve, 
that  in  October,  1751,  there  were  two  days  on  which  thunder  was  heard  with- 
out the  appearance  of  lightning ;  and  that  pn  one  day  in  November  there  were 
three  loud  claps  of  thunder  without  lightning. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  vessel  in  which  Bruce  the  traveller  had  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea,  near  Cosseir  Encountered  a  clap  of  thunder  so  violent  as  to 
strike  the  seamen  with  terror.  There  was  no  lightning. 
•  The  occurrence  of  thunder  when  the  firmament  is  cloudless  has  been  doubted. 
Senbbibr  speaks  of  thunder  on  clear  days  as  a  known  fact,  but  does  not  state 
whether  such  was  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  Volnet  states,  that  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1788,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  the  sky  being  unclouded, 
he  heard  at  Pont  Chartrain,  a  place  four  leagues  from  Versailles^  four  or  five 
claps  of  thunder.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  south- 
west, and  in  some  minutes  the  heavens  were  covered.  Soon  afterward  hail- 
stones fell  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 

The  noise  which  often  attends  earthquakes  is  similar  to  thunder,  and  by  an 
acoustic  deception  not  yet  clearly  expluned,  it  is  heard  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Observations,  thereforq,  of  supposed  thunder 
with  a  clear  sky,  in  places  subject  to  earthquakes,  cannot  safely  be  received  as 
evidence  of  real  thunder. 

THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  EXPLAIN   THE   PHENOMENA   OF   THUNDER   AND   LIGHTNING. 

Although  the  investigations  of  Franklin  removed  all  doubts  respecting  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  artificial  electricity,  still,  in  the  ^eat  variety  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  developed  in  the  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium  which 
are  produced  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  air,  much  remained 
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and  still  remains  unexplained.  Succeeding  philosophers  hare  accomplished 
little  more  than  exhibiting,  by  direct  experiments,  and  bj  the  comparison  of 
numerous  observations,  analogies  which  throw  more  or  less  light  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  appearances  which  are  exhibited  in  the  atmosphere  and 
those  general  laws  which  have  been  deduced  from  experiments  made  on  arti- 
ficial electricity. 

The  luminous  appearances  which  attend  the  electrical  discharges  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  which  characterize  the  different  kinds  of  lightning,  must  be  re- 
garded as  explicable  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  artificial  electricity ;  and 
the  various  hypotheses  and  conjectures,  more  or  less  plausible,  which  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  one  must  equally  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
other. 

To  regard  the  principle  which  darts  through  space  with  the  enormous  ve- 
locity which  the  observations  of  Professor  ^Hieatstone  have  shown  hghtning 
to  be  endowed  with,  as  ponderable  matter,  is  extremely  difficult.  If  it  be  pon- 
derable matter  it  must  follow  the  path  of  projectiles,  and,  consequently,  its  coarse 
must  be  curved  with  a  concavity  turned  toward  the  earth,  except  when  it  fol- 
lows the  vertical  direction.  In  the  zigzag  path  of  cuspidated  lightning  there 
is  nothing  analogous  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  such  rapid  and  rectilinear 
motions  are  quite  consonant  with  the  supposition  of  a  system  of  undulations 
propagated  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  and  are  in  all  respects  analogous 
to  the  actual  phenomena  of  light.  The  bi-cuspidated  lightning  finds  its  obvi- 
ous type  in  the  double  refraction  of  crystallized  media,  and  the  heterogeneous 
matter  suspended  in  different  strata  of  the  air  through  which  the .  lightning  b 
transmitted  completes  the  parallel. 

The  undulatory  hypothesis  is,  nevertheless,  beset  with  its  own  difficulties. 
How  can  the  pulsations  of  an  imponderable  ether  be  reconciled  with  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  lightning  ?  The  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  light  fails 
when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  its  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per 
second,  light  has  never  acquired  in  its  motion,  even  when  condensed  by  the 
largest  burning  reflector,  sufficient  momentum  to  affect  in  any  sensible  degree 
the  lightest  substance  suspended  in  vacuo  by  a  filament  of  spider's  web,  while, 
on  the  c.ontrary,  the  electric  fluid,  issuing  from  the  clouds,  splits  rocks,  over- 
turns the  most  massive  structures,  destroys  gigantic  trees,  and  projects  to  a 
distance  enormous  weights. 

But  of  all  the  forms  under  which  the  res^ilts  of  electrical  explosions  in  the 
air  present  themselves,  the  most  inexplicable  is  that  of  hall-Ughtning,  Obser- 
vation seems  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  these  globes  of  fire  are  real 
agglomerations  of  ponderable  matter  formed  in  the  regions  of  the  air  by  some 
unexplained  process.  Where  such  formations  are  made ;  whence  proceed  their 
ponderable  constituents ;  what  is  their  nature ;  what  sustains  them  in  the  air; 
and  what  causes  finally  precipitate  them;  are  questions  before  which  science 
is  mute. 

The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  oxygen  and  azote,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  fourteen  oi  the  latter.  If  the  electric 
spark  be  transmitted  through  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases  confined  in  a  glass 
tube,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  will  combine  chemicaUy  with  a  portion  of  the 
azote,  and  nitric  acid  will  be  formed.  What  the  electric  spark  does  in  such  a 
mixture  the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid  accomplishes  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  nitric  acid  is  formed,  distinct  traces  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  rain 
which  falls  in  thunder-storiKks.  If,  then,  this  power  of  determining  the  chemi- 
cal combination  of  these  constituents  of  the  air  be  undeniable  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  other  combinations  being  effected  by  the  same 
agency.     Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  proper  constituents  of  pure  atmo- 
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speric  dir,  there  are  yarious  foreign  substances  occasionally  suspended  in  it,  of 
which  the  chief  but  not  the  only  one  is  the  vapor  of  water.  Carbonic  acid  ex- 
ists in  it  in  variable  quantity  but  it  is  nowhere  totally  absent.  Saussure 
found  it  in  air  collected  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Fusinieri  states  that  he 
constantly  found  sulphur,  iron,  and  its  different  oxides,  in  fissures  through 
which  lightning  has  forced  its  way. 

If  such  analogies  be  considered  to  have  any  weight,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
imagine  the  constituents  of  solids  to  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  a 
vaporous  sublimated  state,  and  to  coalesce  and  enter  into  combination  by  the 
transmission  through  them  by  a  strong  discharge  of  electricity.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  it  proved  that  ponderable  masses  in  a  state  of  ignition  have  actu- 
ally fallen  from  the  clouds  ?  The  following  evidence  is  produced  by  M.  Arago 
on  this  question : — 

Boyle  states  that  in  July,  1681,  the  British  ship  Albemarle  was  struck  with 
lightning  off  Cape  Cod.  A  mass  of  burning  bituminous  matter  fell  in  the  boat 
suspended  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  which  diffused  an  odor  like  that  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  consumed  in  the  place  where  it  fell,  after  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  extinguish  it  by  water,  or  to  throw  it  out  of  the  boat  with  rods  of 
wood. 

Silent  lightnings,  whether  they  appear  in  a  clear  or  clouded  sky,  are  usually 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  reflection  of  lightnings  which 
issue  from  clouds  below  the  horizon,  and  so  distant  that  the  thunder  which 
accompanies  them  cannot  be  heard.  It  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  objected, 
that  the  splendor  of  lightning  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  a  reflection  so 
bright  as  the  silent  lightnings,  and  that  a  reflection  inferior  in  brightness  to  light- 
ning itself  in  the  same  proportion  as  twilight  is  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
wovdd  not  be  visible.  To  this*  objection  M.  Arago  replies  by  the  following 
facts : — 

Cassini  and  Lacaille,  when  engaged  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  velocity  of  sound,  in  the  year  1739,  saw  the  light  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  placed  at  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  of  Cette^ 
although  at  the  station  they  occupied  both  the  town  and  the  lighthouse  were 
concealed  by  intervening  hills. 

In  1803  M.  Zach  gave  signals  on  the  Bracken  (a  mountain  of  the  Harz 
range),  by  exploding  six  or  seven  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  light  produced 
by  this  was  seen  by  observers  stationed  on  Mount  Kellenberg,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  leagues  from  the  Brocken,  Since  a  direct  view  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  the  light  must  have  been  seen 
by  reflection. 

The  flashes  of  artillery  discharged  at  the  base  of  the  HStel  des  Invalides^  at 
Paris,  are  visible  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  n^ar  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
although  the  highest  point  of  the  dome  of  the  hotel  is  invisible  from  that  place. 
If,  then,  the  feeble  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  few  ounces  of  gun- 
powder be  sufficient  to  be  so  apparent  by  reflection,  may  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  more  resplendent  illumination  produced  by  lightning  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  vivid  ? 

That  this  mode  of  explaining  silent  lightning  may  not  take  the  character  of 
mere  conjecture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  distant  lightnings  are  actually 
visible  when  the  thunder  which  accompanies  them  is  inaudible.  Two  unex- 
ceptionable observations  are  adduced  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th  of  July,  1783,  the  weather  being 
calm  and  the  sky  unclouded,  Saussure,  stationed  at  ^eHospiee  of  the  Grimsel, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  saw  on  the  horizon  some  streaks  of  clouds 
from  which  lightning  issued,  but  no  thunder  was  heard.     It  was  afUrward  as- 
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certained  that  at  the  moment  this  occurred  a  storm  broke  over  Geneva  the  most 
terrific  that  the  people  of  that  country  ever  witnessed. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1813,  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  observed  at  To<(«nAam, near 
London,  in  a  clear  sky,  lightning,  such  as  is  called  heat-lightning,  appear  tow- 
ard the  southeast.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  a  violent  storm  at  that 
moment  raged  in  France,  which  extended  from  Ctdais  to  Dunkirk.  This  light- 
ning, above  ^hy  leagues  distant,  was  visible  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

It  must  then  be  aidmitted  as  proved,  that  silent  lightnings  may  be  and  soiM' 
times  are  produced  by  the  reflection  in  the  atmosphere  of  lightning  of  which  the 
thunder  is  too  distant  to  be  heard.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such 
appearances  must  be  and  always  are  produced  by  that  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
heat-lightnings  frequently  present  appearances,  to  explain  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  distant  storms.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  the  whole  visible  firmament  is  unclouded,  these  lightnings 
will  play  for  entire  nights  on  every  side  of  the  horizon,  and  will  extend  even  to 
the  zenith.  If  distant  storms  were  admitted  to  explain  such  phenomena,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  visible  from  a 
single  place  clear  and  serene,  yet  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  ring  of  clouds, 
throughout  which  storms  rage.  The  improbability  of  such  an  hypothesis  is 
apparent. 

M.  Arago  proposed  for  the  decision  of  this  question,  the 'same  expedient 
which  he  suggested  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  essay  on  comets,  to  determine 
whether  their  tails  were  self-luminous,  or  derived  their  light  from  the  sun. 
There  are  certain  crystals  endowed  with  optical  properties,  in  virtue  of  which, 
objects  viewed  through  them  are  seen  under  different  appearances  according 
as  those  objects  are  self-luminous  or  illuminated  by  light  derived  from  other 
objects.  He  proposes  that  the  silent  lightnings  shall  be  observed  through  such 
crystals,  and  the  question  whether  they  be  actual  lightnings,  unattended  by 
thunder,  or  only  reflections  of  distant  lightnings,  be  thus  decided. 

Thunder  unaccompanied  by  lightning,  is  explained  by  M.  Arago,  by  sup- 
posing two  strata  of  clouds  at  diflferent  heights,  of  which  the  superior  stratum 
is  the  seat  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  of  which  the  inferior  stratum  is  sufficiently 
dense  to  be  impervious  to  the  light  which  precedes  the  thunder.  Nevertheless, 
the  density  of  the  inferior  cloud  will  not  at  all  impede  the  transmission  of  sound 
through  it,  and  the  thunder  will  consequently  be  heard  while  the  lightning  is 
invisible. 

The  method  of  computing  the  distance  of  stormy  clouds  by  observing  the 
interval  which  elapses  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  sound  is  produced  in  the  cloud.  It  has  been  however  main- 
tained by  some  persons,  that  when  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
a  cloud  and  the  earth,  the  lightning  issues  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  electric  fluid,  this  would  always  be  the 
case  when  the  cloud  is  negatively  electrified.  As  a  test  of  this,  M.  Arago  pro- 
poses to  observe  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  lightning  and  the 
perception  of  the  thunder  under  circumstances  in  which  the  distance  of  the 
cloud  is  known  by  other  means  within  a  given  limit.  If  the  distance  obtained 
by  computation  from  observing  the  interval  between  the  light  and  the  sound  be 
manifestly  less  than  the  known  minor  limit  of  the  distance  of  the  cloud,  it  must 
then  follow  that  the  seat  of  the  sound  is  not  the  cloud,  but  is  some  place  in  the 
atmosphere  less  distant,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  ligbming 
issued  upward  from  the  earth.  This  method  of  observation  might  be  practised 
in  the  neighborhood  of  any  lofty  tower  or  steeple,  or  near  a  hill,  or  by  means 
of  a  small  balloon  confined  by  a  cord  to  a  given  height.  If  the  cloud  were  ob-  \ 
served  to  be  considerably  above  any  such  objects  and  yet  the  computed  distance 
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of  the  seat  of  the  sound  considerably  below  them,  the  conclusion  just  stated 
would  be  justified. 

From  the  obserrations  which  have  been  recorded  of  the  time  between  the 
flash  and  the  thunder,  it  appears  that  although  in  one  instance  this  interval 
amounted  to  seventy-two  seconds,  it  usually  does  not  exceed  forty-eight  sec- 
onds. It  follows,  then,  that  the  greatest  distance  from  which  the  atmospheric 
explosions  which  produce  thunder  are  heard  at  about  Un  miles.  If  the  single 
recorded  observation  of  an  interval  of  seventy-two  seconds  can  be  relied  <»i, 
it  would  follow  that  in  that  particular  case  thunder  was  heard  at  the  distance 
o(  fifteen  mtles. 

Evidence  still  more  direct  and  convincing  can  be  adduced  that  beyond  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  thunder  is  inaudible. 

When  the  steeple  of  Lestwithiel  in  Cornwall  was  struck  by  lightning,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1757,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  thunder  was  terrific ; 
yet  Smeaton  the  engineer,  who  was  then  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place, 
heard  no  thunder.  Muschenbroeck  states  that  thunder  at  the  Hague  is  inaudi- 
ble at  Leyden  and  at  Rotterdam,  the  distance  of  the  former  being  ten  and  the 
latter  twelve  miles.  There  are  also  examples  of  violent  storms  breaking  over 
Amsterdam  Which  were  inaudible  at  Leyden,  the  distance  being  about  twenty 
miles. 

To  deduce  right  conclusions  from  these  facts  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  distances  at  which  other  sounds,  generally  much  less  intense  than 
thunder,  are  heard.  Cannon  discharged  at  Florence  are  heard  at  Leghorn, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  at  Leghorn,  are  heard  at  Porto  Ferraio,  the  same 
distance.  The  cannonade  at  the  siege,  was  audible  at  Leghorn,  a  distance  of 
about  ninety  miles.  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral in  London,  is  said  to  be  audible  at  Windsor,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles. 

The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  afifect  the  transmission  of  sound, 
are  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  accumulate 
well-ascertained  facts,  to  form  a  safe  basis  for  general  reasoning.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  sounds  are  heard  more  distincthr  and  at.greater  distances  in  win- 
ter, especially  in  frost,  than  in  summer.  This  popular  impression  has  been 
corroborated  in  the  narrative  of  those  who  have  made  voyages  to  the  polar  re- 
gions. Parry  states  that  he  frequently  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  men  conversing  in  their  ordinary  voice.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1820, 
he  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  (and  therefore  probably  in  rather  4  low 
tone),  at  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

Durham  observes  that  new-fallen  snow  impedes  the  transmission  of  sound, 
and  that  fogs  also  deaden  its  force.  This  latter  efiect,  however,  is  not  inva^ 
riable.  In  a  November  fog,  in  1812,  Mr.  Howard  heard  distinctly  at  five  miles 
froai  London,  the  noise  of  the  carriages  rolling  over  the  streets. 

Humboldt  has  proved  that  sounds  are  audible  at  greater  distances  by  night 
than  by  day ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under  wluch  his  observations  were 
made,  it  would  appear  that  the  silence  of  night  could  not  be  assumed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  this. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  an  adverse  wind  is  an  impediment  to  the 
transmission  of  sound ;  but  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  F.  Delaroche, 
a  favorable  wind  does  not  assist  it, 

Volney,  at  Pontchartrain,  heard  four  or  &V9  claps  of  thunder.  Looking  care- 
fully round  him,  he  could  see  no  clouds  either  in  die  heavens  or  near  the  earth. 
Now  since  thunder  has  never  been  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen 
miles,  and  since  an  object  to  be  invisible  at  that  distance  with  a  well-defined 
horizon  must  have  an  elevation  less  than  about  one  hundred  feet,  it  follows 
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either  that  the  thunder  heard  by  Yolney  on  that  occasion  was  produced  in  the 
clear  atmosphere,  or  that  it  proceeded  from  a  cloud  not  more  than  thirty-three 
yards  from  the  groand,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  observer. 

It  has  been  ^sewhere  stated  that  the  explanation  proposed  and  universally 
received  as  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  is  a  sudden  displacement  of  the  air, 
produced  by  the  electrical  discharges,  in  which  lightning  is  evolved.  Since 
all  sound  must  proceed  from  an  agitation  of  the  air,  and  since  lightning  and 
electricity  are  identified,  this  explanation  consists  of  little  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  A  more  rigorous  account,  however,  must  be  exacted  from 
those  who  would  propound  an  adequate  theory  of  thtmder. 

Some  have  explained  the  origin  of  thunder,  by  supposing  that  the  electric 
fluid,  in  passing  with  great  velocity  through  the  air,  leaves  behind  it  a  vacuum ; 
that  the  air  rushing  suddenly  into  this  vacuum  produces  a  detonation  like  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  common  experiment  in  which  a  vacuum  being  pro- 
duced under  a  bladder  extended  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  a  receiver,  the  blad- 
der is  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  To  make  this  explanation 
valid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  how  the  vacuum  is  produced,  or  that  it  t«, 
in  fact f  produced,  otherwise  the  explanation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  also  explained  by  supposing  that  the  electric  fluid  in  passing  through 
the  air,  compresses  successively  the  air  lying  before  it,  whence  there  results 
a  displacement  of  those  masses  of  air  which  are  contiguous,  and  consequently 
a  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations,  which,  extending  to  a  distance,  produce 
long-continued  reverberations. 

M.  PouiUet  rejects  these  hypotheses  as  insufiicient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. He  considers  that  if  such  were  the  cause  of  thunder,  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  air  ought  to  produce  a  like  ejQfect.  M.  PouiUet 
maintains  that  when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place  between  two  bodies 
charged  with  opposite  electricities,  the  fluid  does  not  actually  pass  from  the  one 
body  to  the  other,  but  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  series  of  decompositions 
and  recompositions  of  the  natural  electricities  of  the  molecules  of  the  inter- 
vening medium,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  liquid  solution 
in  which  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  arrangement  are  immersed.  He  argues  that 
there  must  thence  result  vibrations  more  or  less  violent  in  the  ponderable  mat- 
ter of  that  medium,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  sound. 

The  rolling  of  thunder  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  echo.  That 
echo  has  in  some  cases  a  share  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  an  Alpine  storm.  A  multitude  of 
causes  affecting  the  loudness,  the  reverberation,  and  the  continuity  of  the  peabi, 
are  quite  apparent.  The  question  is  whether  echo  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
rolling  thunder. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  thunder-roll  amounts  sometimes 
to  forty-five  seconds.  Whether  the  echoes  of  any  sound  ever  have  such  dura- 
tion, can  only  be  determined  by  observation.  The  example  of  the  often-re- 
iterated echo  at  a  certain  island  on  the  lake  of  Killamey,  is  known  to  all  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Scoresby  observed  on  a  particular  occasion  its  duration,  and  found 
it  about  thirty  seconds.  The  original  sound  is  usually  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  small  piece  of  cannon. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Scoresby's  observations,  a  pistol 
was  used.  It  is  argued  by  M.  Arago,  that  if  a  cannon  had  been  used,  the  du- 
ration would  have  been  much  greater,  and  probably  equal  to  the  continuance 
of  the  longest  roll  of  thunder. 

During  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in  June, 
1822,  MM.  Humboldt,  Bouvard,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Emile  de  Laplace,  heard 
the  echo  of  a  cannon  discharged  near  them  during  twenty-five  seconds. 
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Mariners  state  that  thutider  heard  at  sea  is  marked  by  rolling  as  long  con- 
tinned  as  on  land,  although  none  of  thosd  causes  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  produce  echoes,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  wood,  hills,  or  mountains,  are  present. 
Unless  the  surface  of  the  clouds  reflects  sounds,  no  means  of  producing  an  echo 
can  exist  under  such  circumstances.  Although  it  might  seem  that  the  clouds 
would  be  as  little  capable  of  reflecting  sound  as  the  air  itself,  there  appears  to 
be  some  reason  to  judge  otherwise.  Muschenbroeck  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  obserrations,  that  a  cannon,  which,  being  discharged  when  the  heavens 
are  unclouded,  produced  only  a  single  report,  had  its  sounds  several  times  re- 
verberated when  discharged  in  the  same  place  under  a  clouded  sky.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  made  in  1822,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  same  observation  was  made. 

In  the  posthumous  works  of  Hooke,  published  in  1706,  an  explanation  was 
proposed  for  the  rolling  of  thunder,  which  was  more  recently  reproduced  with 
more  full  developments  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
>  which  seems  more  adequate,  and  open  to  fewer  objections,  than  any  other  hy- 
V  pothesis  yet  suggested.    The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  light- 
{  ning  in  passing  through  the  air,  and  consequently  separate  sounds  are  pro- 
duced at  every  point  tlurough  which  the  lightning  passes.    As  the  object  of  the 
hypothesis  is  to  explain  the  roUing  or  succession  of  sounds,  and  not  the  sound 
itself,  it  is  immaterial  what  the  manner  of  producing  the  sound  may  be. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  lightning  were  to  mqve  in  a  circle,  of  which  the 
observer  is  the  centre.  The  velocity  of  the  lightning  is  so  extreme  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  explanation,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  s^tme  moment 
in  every  part  of  the  circle.  Explosions  will,  therefore,  be  produced  simulta- 
neously at  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and,  as  ail  these 
sounds  have  the  same  distance  to  traverse  in  coming  to  the  observer,  they  will 
arrive  at  his  ear  at  the  same  instant ;  the  eflect  would,  therefore,  be  a  single 
sound,  having  a  force  due  to  the  combined  eflects  of  all  the  sounds  produced 
in  the  circun^erence  of  a  circle.  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  actual  case 
of  thunder,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  small  clouds  oppositely  electrified  are 
situated  near  each  other,  and  at  the  same  height  in  the  zenith  of  the  observer. 
The  clouds  may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  observer  stands.  If  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
the  clouds,  the  thunder  would  be  heard  by  the  observer  as  a  single  clap,  with- 
out any  roll  or  reverberation. 

Let  us  next  suppose  the  lightning  to  move  in  any  line  which  is  not  part  of  a 
circle  or  sphere,  with  the  observer  in  the  centre ;  let  its  course  be  a  straight 
line,  for  example,  -such  as  A  B,  the  observer  being  at  O.     From  O,  suppose  a 
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perpendicular,  O  L^  drawn  to  A  B,  and  let  two  lines,  O  L*,  the  lengih  of 
which  shall  exceed  O  L^  by  one  hundn^d  and  ten  feet,  be  inflected  from  0  on 
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A  B,  one  on  each  side  of  O  L^ ;  let  other  two  lines,  O  L',  exceeding  0  L' 
by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  be  also  inflected  on  A  B,  and  in  the  same  manner 
let  a  series  of  lines,  such  as  0  L^,  0  L^,  O  L^,  be  successively  inflected  on  A 
B,  each  line  exceeding  that  which  precedes  it  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  If 
we  suppose  sounds  to  be  simultaneously  produced  at  the  points  L\  L\  U, 
that  which  is  produced  at  L^  will  be  first  heard  by  the  observer.  Since  sound 
moves  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second,  it  will  take  the  tenth  of  a 
second  to  move  through  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  therefore  the  two  sounds 
emitted  at  U  wiU  arrive  together  at  the  ear  of  the  observer  a  tenth  of  a  second 
after  the  sound  at  L^  has  been  heard.  In  the  same  manner,  the  two  sounds 
emitted  at  L^  will  arrive  after  another  tenth  of  a  second,  and  so  on.  Thus  ev- 
ery ten  sounds  of  the  series,  though  simultaneously  produced,  would  take  a 
second  in  being  heard,  and  would  be  recognised  by  the  ear  as  a  distinct,  though 
rapid  succession  of  ten  sounds. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  electric  fluid,  in  passing  through  the  air  with 
the  great  velocity  it  is  proved  to  have  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  produces  sonorous  vibrations  of  this  kind  in  the  air,  the  rolling  of  thun- 
der would  be  a  necessary  consequence. 

According  to  this  manner  of  viewing  the  phenomena,  the  thunder  would  be 
loudest  which  proceeds  from  L^,  the  nearest  point  to  the  observer,  and  would 
gradually  be  enfeebled  for  points  more  and  more  distant  from  L^.  Therefore 
the  roll  would  always  be  loudest  at  the  commencement,  and  would  gradually 
diminish  in  force  until  it  becomes  inaudible.  TMs  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  phenomena. 

But  the  preceding  explanation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  lightning 
moves  continually  in  the  same  straight  line.  Let  us  see  what  the  efiects  of  a 
zigzag  course  would  be,  such  as  that  represented  by  the  line  A,  B.    Taking 
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the  place  of  the  observer,  O,  as  a  common  centre,  let  a  series  of  circular  arcs 
be  drawn  with  radii  increasing  in  magnitude  each  successive  distance  exceed- 
ing the  last  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  These  arcs  will  intersect  the  zigng 
course  of  the  lightning  in  several  points  more  or  less  in  number,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  directions  of  the  lightning,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  The  first  sound  which  will  reach  the  observer  will  be  that  pro- 
duced at  the  points  where  the  least  of  the  circles  meets  the  lightning,  and  the 
succeeding  sounds  will  correspond  to  those  emitted  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  succeeding  circles  with  the  course  of  the  lightning.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  mutual  position  of  the  zigzag  lightning  and  the  observer  may  be 
such  that  the  number  of  points  of  intersection  of  the  circles  with  the  lightning 
may  alternately  augment  and  diminish  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  any  sup- 
posable  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  rolling  of  the  thunder. 

It  is  evident  that,  independently  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  sound  capable  of 
being  explained  by  this  hypothesis  applied  to  zigzag  lightnings,  the  changes 
are  not  less  various  for  lightning  which  preserves  a  single  course,  the  sane 
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flash,  according  to  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  obserrer,  being  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  yaiiety  of  sonorous  effects. 

An  objection  to  this  fascinating  hypothesis  occurs  to  me,  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  its  advocates,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  in  the  prece- 
ding developments  that  a  succession  of  distinct  sounds  are  emitted  at  points  of 
a  space  the  difference  of  whose  distance  from  the  observer  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  therefore  these  sounds  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  Any  other  difference  of  distance  would  equally  serve  the  purpo- 
ses of  illustration,  the  interval  between  the  successive  detonations  being  deter- 
mined by  it  according  to  the  known  velocity  of  sound.  •  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  anything  in  the  physical  effects  to  warrant  the  supposition 
of  a  series  of  separate  sounds  emitted  at  points  of  space  more  or  less  distant 
from  each  other.  The  electric  fluid  rushes  through  space,  producing  the  same 
effect  at  every  paint.  The  analogy  on  which  Dr.  Robinson  bases  the  expla- 
nation (to  a  nle  of  soldiers,  placed  at  certain  distances  asunder,  who  discharge 
their  muskets  at  the  same  instant,  but  are,  nevertheless,  heard  in  succession) 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena.  The  passage  of  the 
electric  fluid  through  the  air  would  be  more  aptly  illustrated  by  a  bow  drawn 
over  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  the  current  of  air  driven  by  the  mouth  through  a 
wind  instrument,  or  by  a  bellows  through  an  organ-pipe.  There  would,  ac- 
cording to  such  SQalogy,  be  one  sustained  sound,  instead  of  a  succession  or  se- 
ries of  distinct  sounds.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  gravest  note  on  an  organ,  and  even 
in  those  produced  on  certain  wind  instruments  (the  trombone,  for  example),  and 
on  the  strings  on  the  double  base,  the  mbrations  are  distinguishable ;  but  these 
vibrations  do  not  seem  to  have  any  analogy  to  the  series  of  sounds  which  form 
the  rollinff  of  thunder. 

If  this  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  to  explain  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
the  duration  of  the  rolling  will  become  an  important  element  in  determining  the 
minor  limit  of  the  space  through  which  the  lightning  passes.  Supposing  that 
no  line  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the  course  of  the  lightning  is  perpendicular 
to  it,  it  will  follow  that  one  extremity  of  the  course  is  nearer  than  any  other 
point  of  it  to  the  observer,  and  the  other  extremity  more  remote.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  distance  of  these  extreme  points  would  be  the  length  of  the 
flash,  if  its  direction  was  immediately  toward  or  from  the  observer ;  and  if  it 
have  any  other  direction,  this  difference  will  be  less  than  the  length  of  the 
flash.  The  duration  of  the  roll  of  the  thunder  being  the  time  sound  would  take 
to  move  over  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance,  this 
difference  may  be  computed,  and  thence  a  minor  limit  of  the  length  of  the  flash 
may  be  obtained. 

From  the  observations  of  De  L'Isle,  it  appears  that  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
observed  by  him  in  1712,  lasted  in  some  instances  forty-five  seconds.  Allow- 
ing eleven  hundred  feet  for  each  second,  this  would  amount  to  forty-nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  or  very  near  ten  miles.  The  length  of  the  flash  must, 
therefore,  have  exceeded  this  distance. 

I  have,  in  these  explanations,  assumed  that  the  loudest  sound  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  nearest  focus  of  sound  to  the  observer.  The  loudness  of  a 
sound,  however,  depends  partly  on  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  air  at  the  place  where  the  sound  is  developed.  It  might  happen  that 
these  conditions,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  air  where  the  sounds  are 
produced,  would  render  more  remote  sounds  sometimes  louder  than  nearer 
ones. 

One  of  the  circumstances  in  the  natural  exhibition  of  lightning,  which  seems 
not  so  satisfactorily  explicable  as  most  of  the  others,  is  the  firequent  repetition 
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of  the  flashes  from  the  same  cloud,  which  often  faXkow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  metallic  condactors  in  which  the  elec- 
tric equilibrium  is  restored  in  a  single  discharge,  or  nearly  so.  The  most  ob- 
vious way  of  explaining  this  is  by  supposing  that  the  vapor  composing  thunder 
clouds  being  a  much  less  perfect  conductor  than  metal,  and  the  cloud  being 
often  of  extensive  magnitude,  possibly  measuring  miles  in  length  or  breadth, 
the  equilibrium  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  successive  discharges,  accord- 
ing as  the  fluid  dispersed  over  or  through  the  cloud  can  collect  at  or  near  the 
striking  point. 
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THE  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


Before  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  position  or  dis- 
tances of  any  bodies  in  tlie  universe  outside  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  first 
indispensable  that  we,  who  have  to  make  these  calculations,  should  distinctly 
ascertain  our  own  position  in  reference  to  the  bodies  we  obserTO.  But  as  our 
position  is  subject  to  continual  change,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  rota^ 
lion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  are  carried  round, 
as  the  annual  motion  of  the  globe  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  we  are  obliged  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  analyze  with  accuracy  all  the  circumstances  of 
these  motions.  But  even  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  this, 
there  is  another  prelinnnaiy  step  not  less  indispensat^e,  which  is  to  ascertain 
our  own  position  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

This  is  not  sa-easy  a  matter  as  at  the  first  view  it  might  seem  to  be.  The 
earth  we  dwell  on  is  a  globe  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The  range  of  our 
vision  around  any  situation  which  we  may  ociTupy  upon  the  surface  of  this 
globe  is  small.  In  the  most  unobstructed  situation  we  can  obtain — ^that  which 
is  presented  us  at  sea,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  the  clearest  day— our  ob- 
servation is  circumscribed  by  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  portion  of  the 
surface  which  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time,  forms  in  reality  so  small  a 
patch  of  the  globe  of  the  earthy  that  it  is  only  by  indirect  reasoning  that  we  can 
recognise  upon  it  any  character  save  that  of  a  fiat  plane.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  tetrescrial  globe  that  small  patch  of  surface  is 
situated  ? 

To  answer  this  qtiestion,  it  is  evidently  necessary  first  to  settle  smne  fixed 
points  or  lines  to  which  we  may  refer  various  places,  and  by  which  we  may 
express  their  positions.  The  points  which  have  been  usmtty  selected  for  this 
purpose  aro  the  po/er  and  the  equator.  The  poles  are  those  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  where  the  axis  on  which  it  performs  its  diurnal  rotation  ter- 
minates, and  they  are  distinguished  as  is  well  known  by  the  names  of  the  north 
and  south  poles. 
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If  we  imagine  a  circle  surrounding  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  divide  it  into  two  hemispheres,  having  in  the  midst  of  one  the  north 
pole,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  other  the  south  pole,  such  a  circle  is  called  the 
equator,  and  is  so  called  from  equally  dividing  the  globe.  Every  point  in  this 
circle  will  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  poles,  and  if  we  imagine  the  globe  to 
be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  poles,  that  plane  will  be  at  right  angles  to  this 
circle,  and  the  section  it  forms  will  be  what  is  called  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  arc  of  this  meridian  between  either  pole  and  the  equator  will  be  one  quar- 
ter of  its  entire  circumference,  and  will  therefore  be  90^*  The  equator  is, 
therefore,  everywhere  90^  from  each  of  the  poles. 

The  hemispheres  into  which  the  equator  divides  the  ^arth  are  called  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  That  which  includes  the  north  pole,  being 
the  northern,  and  that  which  includes  the  south  pole,  the  southern. 

The  position  of  a  place  in  either  hemisphere  with  reference  to  the  equator 
is  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  degrees  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  included 
between  the  place  and  the  equator.  TMs  is  called  the  latitude  of  the  place ; 
which  is  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  equator  expressed  in  degrees  of 
the  meridian.  Thus,  if  a  place  be  midway  between  the  pole  and  the  equator, 
its  latitude  is  45^.  If  it  be  distant  from  the  equator  by  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  its  latitude  will  be  60^  and  so  on. 

The  latitude  is  said  to  be  northern  and  southern,  according  as  the  place  is 
in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  latitude  alone  will  be  insufficient  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  a  place.  If  we  state  that  a  certain  place  is  45^  north 
of  the  equator,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  certainly  the  place  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  circle  of  points  on  the  e^uth,  all  of  which  are  45°  north 
of  the  equator.  If  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  nordiero 
hemisphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  distance  from  the  equator  of  45^, 
every  point  of  such  line  or  circle  will  be  equally  characterized  by  the  latitude 
of  450  north. 

Such  a  circle  is  called  a  paralleV of  kUitude^  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that 
wherever  such  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  upon  the  earth,  aU  the  places  upon  it 
will  have  the  same  latitude. 

The  latitude  is,  then,  insufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  any  place. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  exact  position  of  any  place  be  expres- 
sed? 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  meridian  is  arbitrarily  selected,  passing  through  some 
particular  place,  such  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  We  may  conceive  an- 
other meridian  drawn  upon  the  earth  east  or  west  of  that,  so  that  the  two  me- 
ridians shall  include  between  them  an  arc  of  the  equator,  consisting  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  degrees ;  say,  for  example,  that  it  shall  consist  of  2(P ;  then 
such  a  meridian  will  be  defined  by  stating  that  it  is  20^  east  or  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Washington.  All  that  can  be  settled  by  such  a  statement  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  in  which  the  place  lies  with  reference  to  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  meridian  of  Washington.  This  relative  position  of  the  two  meridians 
is  called  xke  longitude  of  the  place.  As  die  meridian  from  which  the  longitude 
is  measured  is  -altogether  arbitrary,  there  being  no  physical  or  geographical 
reason  why  one  meridian  should  be  chosen  rather  than  another,  each  nation 
has  naiundly  selected  as  the  zero  of  longitude  the  meridian  of  some  noted 
place  in  its  precincts.  In  England,  the  Rioyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  has 
been  the  place  selected,  and  accordingly  in  all  English  works  on  geography, 
political  and  physical,  longitudes  are  invariably  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenient  for  us  here 
chiefly  to  refer  to  that  meridian. 
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When  these  explanations  are  clearly  understood,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition, 
distinctly  and  definitely,  to  express  the  position  of  a  place  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  If  we  state  its  latitude  and  its  longitude,  we  can  fix 
at  once,  and  unequivocally,  the  position  of  a  place.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  its 
latitude  is  50^  north,  its  longitude  30^  east  of  Greenwich ;  its  position  will  be 
found  by  imagining  a  line  parallel  to  the  equator  drawn  upon  the  northern  hem- 
isphere at  a  distance  of  50^  from  the  equator ;  then,  supposing  a  meridian 
drawn  through  Greenwich,  intersecting  this  parallel,  and  another  drawn  so  as 
to  cross  the  equator  at  a  point  30^  east  of  the  former ;  the  place  in  question 
will  be  upon  the  line  parallel  to  the  equator  first  drawn,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
50^  north  of  the  equator,  and  it  will  be  also  in  the  meridian  last  drawn,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  30^  east  of  Greenwich.  Since,  then,  it  will  be  at  the  same 
time  in  both  these  lines,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  the  point  where  they  cross 
each  other  at  the  east  of  the  standard  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  succeeded  at  least  in  establishing  standards  of  position 
and  a  nomenclature  by  which  the  exact  position  of  a  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  can  be  expressed.  But  we  have  still  another  much  more  important 
and  diflicult  question  to  settle.  How  are  we  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  any  place  is  which  we  may  occupy  at  a  given  time ;  in  other  words,  how 
are  we  to  discover  its  latitude  and  its  longitude  ?  These  are  questions,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  attended  with  some  difliculty,  and  which  have  been 
solved  by  different  methods,  applicable  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  position  of  the  place  is  sought,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  such  position  is  to  be  determined.  ' 

At  any  place  on  land  where  the  geographical  position  is  once  determined, 
it  may  be  recorded,  so  as  to  be  permanently  known  for  the  future  without  a 
repetition  of  the  process  for  determining  it ;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  sea.  On  the 
trackless  surface  of  the  deep  all  marks  of  events  and  operations  are  immedi- 
ately obliterated,  and  a  new  investigation  must  be  instituted  in  every  case  when 
the  position  of  any  point  is  to  be  determined.  The  mariner  must,  therefore, 
be  supplied  not  only  with  the  means  of  determining  the  position  of  his  ship  at 
all  times,  but  with  means  the  application  of  which  is  practicable  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  instruments  he  uses 
must  not  only  be  portable,  but  must  be  such  as  may  admit  of  being  manipulated, 
subject  to  the  disturbances  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea.  The  object  of  his 
observations  must  be  such  as  are  almost  always  in  his  view.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  problem,  as  applicable  on  land,  is  wholly  different  in  its  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  from  that  which  is  applied  on  the  deep.  But  even 
on  land  the  problem  presents  itself  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions. 
In  the  fixed  observatory,  where  the  philosopher  is  supplied  with  instruments 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  the  most  refined  accuracy,  and  the  most  absolute 
stability,  methods  have  been  used,  which  are  susceptible  of  the  last  conceiv- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  and  accordingly  the  position  of  those  points  on  the 
globe  where  such  observatories  have  been  erected,  are  usually  determined  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  precision.  Such  points  on  the  globe  serve,  therefore, 
as  a  sort  of  geographicaJ  landmarks,  relative  to  which  ue  position  of  all  sur- 
rounding places  may  be  determined. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  scientific  traveller  and  geographer  makes 
his  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  general  determination  of  the  points  of  a 
country,  are  less  favbrable  to  accuracy  than  those  available  to  the  astronomer, 
but  still  are  more  susceptible  of  precision  than  those  which  can  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mariner.  It  is,  however,  the  business  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  ihe  sciences,  to  supply  to  each  class 
of  observers  those  instruments  andmethods  of  inquiry  which  are  capable,  respect- 
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Let  118  suppose  thegiobe  of  iheearUi|obeTepffeseiited  at O, Mid  letNbeiti 
north  pole,  and  E  its  equator ;  let  P  be  a  place  vpon  it,  ¥rliose  latitade,  tint », 
whose  distance  from  the  equator  is  to  be  determiiied.  Lei  it  Z  «  repnseolibe 
firmament  surrounding  the  globe  at  an  indefinite  distance.  >  The  peint  a,  iDnM- 
diately  orer  the  north  pole,  and  which. is  in  fact, 'the  eontinoataoo  of  the  bneO 
N  wiU  be  the  place  of  the  north  pole  in  the  heav«ns,  rery  near  to  which  is  a 
star^  called  the  Polar  star.  The  point  «,  in  i  the  oonttnualioii  of  the  line  0  £i 
will  be  that  which  is  directly  over  the  equator  and  will  be  that  point  in  ^ 
heavens,  representing  the  position  of  the  equator  and  the  point  Z,  in  tbe 
continuation  of  the  line  O  P,  the  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  direct^ 
over  the  observer  at  the  place  P^  will  be  that- which  is.  called  hiazeaidi.  This 
point  is  that  ta  which  a. plumb  line  would  direct  itself. 

Now  the  points  n,  Z,  and  «,  are  the  points  in  the  firmament  which  cooe^os^ 
with  the  points  N,  P^  umI  £,.upon  the  earthy  and  it  is  evident  that  winterer 
arcs  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  N  P  £  are  indnded  between  these  poii^ 
similar  arcs  of  the  celeatial  meridian  must  be  included  between  the  paints  n 
Z  e.  Ify  then,  P  £  were  40^,  Z  e  must  also  be  40^,  just  as  a  «  is  90^,  whik 
N  £  is  also  90o. 

In  short,  the  zenith  ofj  aay  place  m  the  heavens  is  the  point  inthefinniiMit 
which  oonespoods  witk  the  position^  «be  place  on  the  gioboiaad  the  dkliMiso^ 
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the  zenith  in  the  heavens  of  one  place,  from  the  zenith  of  another  must  necessarily 
be  the  same  in  degrees  as  the  distance  between  two  places  on  earth.  Thus  n  is 
the  zenith  of  P  ;  ^  is  the  zenith  of  £ ;  n  is  the  same  number  of  degrees  from  e 
as  P  is  from  £.  This  being  clearly  miderstood,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  can,  by 
any  means  ascertain  by  obseryalions,  the  distance  from  Z  to  a,  we  can  infer  at 
once  the  distance  from  P  to  N,  and  hence,  can  discover  the  distance  from 
P  to  E,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  if  we  can  observe  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  any 
place  from  the  celestial  pole,  that  will  give  us  the  distance  in  degrees  of  the  place 
itself  from  the  terrestrial  pole,  and  by  subtracting  that  from  90^,  we  shall  obtain 
the  distaaoe  of  the  place  itself  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  the  same,  its  latitude. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  suppose  that  in  measuring  the  distance  from  Z  to 
n  we  find  it  to  be  50°  ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  since  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
fipom  the  pole  is  509,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  terrestrial  pole  is  also  50°. 

But  since  the  terrestrial  pole  is  90°  from  the  equator,  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  equator  must  be  40°,  and  it  is  north  or  south,  ac- 
cording as  the  zenith  of  the  place  is  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere  of 
the  firmament. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  always  be  found,  provided 
we  can  measure  the  distance  of  its  zenith  from  the  celestial  pole ;  and  this,  of 
course,  can  always  be  done  by  the  use  of  proper  instruments,  provided  that  the  I 
zenith  and  the  pole  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Now  the  direction  of  the  zenith 
can  always  be  determined  by  the  plumb  line  ;  but  although  the  pole  star  is  very  ! 
near  the  pole,  it  is  not  exactly  at  it  $  there  is,  in  fact,  no  star  exactly  at  the 
pole,  and  there  being  no  visible  object  there,  it  is  impossible  to  measure,  direct- 
ly its  distance  from  &e  zenith.  This  difficulty  is  eluded  by  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  from  some  star,  or  other  celestial  object,  whose  distance 
from  the  pole  happens  to  be  known  :  for  example,  suppose  that  there  were  a 
star  directly  between  the  zenith  and  pole,  whose  distance  from  the  pole  was 
known  to  be  10°.  Then  if  we  find  by  observing  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  this  star  was  40°,  we  should  immediately  infer  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  the  pole  to  be  50°. 

it  is  in  fact,  then,  by  this  device  that  th^  latitude  is  always  ascertained.  By 
various  observations  made  by  astronomers,  the  positions  of  most  of  the  stars 
and  other  celestial  objects,  with  respect  to  the  poles,  are  known  and  recorded ; 
and  when  we  desire  to  determine  the  latitude  of  any  place,  we  measure  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  of  that  place  from  some  celestial  object  whose  position 
with  respect  to  the  pole  is  known,  and  thence  infer  the  position  of  the 
place  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  pole ;  and  from  that  deduce  at  once  the 
latitude. 

But  our  purpose  would  be  equally  served  if  we  were  supplied  with  the  po- 
sition of  any  visible  object  with  reference  to  the  celestial  equator.  Thus,  if 
we  know  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  from  the  celestial  equator,  we 
shall  readily  be  able  to  find  the  latitude ;  for  it  would  only  be  necessary  when 
the  sun  is  in,  or  very  near  the  meridian,  that  is,  at  or  near  noon,  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  the  place  from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This 
would  be  done  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  zenith,  first  from  the  upper, 
and  then  from  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun.  The  distance  from  the  centre  woold 
be  the  mean  between  these. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sun  being  between  the  zenith  of  the 
equator,  we  find  that  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun  is  20°,  and  that  we  also  ascertain  from  the  table  of  the  position  of  the 
un,  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  that  time  from  the  equa- 
tor, is   also  20°,   we  should  infer  at  once  that  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
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from  the  equator  must  be  40^,  and  that  such,  therefore,  must  be  the  latitude 
of  the  place. 

This  method  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  practi- 
cable. The  observations  may  be  performed  daily,  at  noon,  when  the  sun  is 
visible  :  and  in  all  almanacs^  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  from  the 
equator,  which  is  called  the  sun's  declination,  is  registered.  The  instrument  by 
which  the  observations  are  executed  on  land  are,  usually,  a  quadrant  furnished 
with  a  telescope  moving  upon  its  centre.  One  radius  of  the  quadrant  is  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line,  and  therefore  points  to  the  zenith.  The 
telescope  moves  round  the  centre  until  it  is  directed  to  the  object  whose 
distance  from  the  zenith  is  to  be  observed.  The  angle  between  the  telescope 
and  the  vertical  radius  of  the  quadrant  will  then  be  the  same  as  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  zenith. 

.  In  astronomical  observatories  methods  of  observation  have  been  applied  sus- 
ceptible of  much  greater  accuracy.  Stars  upon  the  meridian  can  thereby  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  The  distance  of  these  stars  from  the  pole  are  accurate- 
ly known,  and  the  astronomer  selects  for  his  observation  those  conspicuous 
stars  which  pass  very  near  to  his  zenith.  He  observes  the  arc  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian  between  his  zenith  and  these  stars.  And  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
arc  and  the  distance  of  the  star  of  the  celestial  pole,  he  discovers  the  dis- 
tance of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  and  thence  the  latitude. 

The  principal  source  of  accuracy  in  this  method  is,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  zenith  and  the  star  being  very  small,  is  capable  of  more  exact  meas- 
urement, for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  astronomical  instru- 
ment, than  could  be  attained  in  the  measurement  of  greater  angles. 

In  observations  made  at  sea,  it  is  not  practicable,  however,  to  use  the  plumb 
line,  and  indeed,  even  for  the  purposes  of  geographers  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient'. An  admirable  instrument  has  been  invented  equally  applicable  to 
observations  by  land  or  by  wator,  called  Hadley's  sextant,  by  means  of  which 
the  observations  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  horizon,  independent  of  the 
zenith,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  plumb  line. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  principles  and 
structure  of  this  celebrated  and  most  useful  instrument.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  the  angular  distances  between  any  two  visible  objects  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  precision,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  facility,  even  when 
Uie  position  of  the  observer  is  subject  to  all  the  unsteadiness  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  the  mariner. 

When  this  instrument  is  used,  instead  of  observing  the  distance  of  any  ob- 
ject from  the  zenith,  we  observe  its  distance  from  the  horizon,  which  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as  that  whenever  the  distance  of  an  object 
from  the  horizon  is  known,  its  distance  from  the  zenith  can  be  found,  since  the 
distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  being  90^,  if  we  subtract  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  that,  the  remainder  will,  be  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  zenith. 

At  sea  we  have  generally,  indeed  almost  always,  a  well-defined  horizon. 
If  the  mariner  desires  to  measure  the  altitude  of  an  object,  he  has  only  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  horizon  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  with  a  little  practice,  with  admirable  facility 
and  precision,  with  Hadley's  sextant. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  mariner  is  thus  enabled  daily  to  determine  the  lati- 
tude of  his  ship. 

As  noon  approaches,  the  sky  being  sufficiently  clear  to  render  the  disk  of 
the  sun  visible,  he  applies  the  instrument  and  measures  the  altitude  of  the 
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lower  and  upper  limbs  of  the  sun  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  mean 
of  these  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre.  If  this  altitude  be  taken  from 
90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  from  the  zenith. 
He  finds  in  his  ahnanac  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  on  that  day  from 
the  equator,  and  hence  he  at  once,  as  abready  explained,  obtains  the  distance 
of  his  zenith  from  the  equator ;  that  is,  the  latitude  of  the  ship. 

There  are  several  minute  circumstances  observed  in  the  practice  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  do  not  affect  its  general  spirit,  and  the  introduction  of  which  here 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  object  of  these  discourses ;  we  therefore  omit 
them. 

Thus  we  see  that,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land — whether  in  the  observatory 
of  the  astronomer,  traversing  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  forests  of  America, 
or  voyaging  over  the  trackless  and  unimpressible  surface  of  the  ocean — we  are 
in  every  case  by  science  supplied  with  suitable  and  practicable  means  by  which 
we  can  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  place  where  we  are,  north  or  south,  east 
or  west  on  the  globe. 

TO    DETERMINE   THE    LONGITUDE. 

In  expressing  and  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place,  we  have  fixed  points 
and  lines  on  the  firmament  to  refer  to — such  as  the  celestial  pole  and  equator ; 
and  to  -find  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  zenith  of  the  place  with  reference  to  these.  But  with  respect  to  the 
longitude,  the  case  is  very  different;  it  is  impossible  even  to  express  the 
longitude  without  involving  a  reference  to  two  places  at  least — that  of  which 
we  wish  to  determine  the  longitude,  and  that  which  is  selected  as  the  starting 
point  from  which  all  longitudes  are  to  be  measured.  If  we  could  observe  in 
the  firmament  the  two  points  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  zeniths  of  the 
two  places,  then  the  difference  of  their  longitudes  could  be  found  by  noting  the 
times  at  which  these  two  points  would  cross  the  meridian  of  the  place  whose 
longitude  is  to  be  determined. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude, we  must  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis,  having  around 
it  the  starry  firmament.  Let  us  suppose  A  B  to  be  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  globe,  p  being  the  pole,  and  let  F  £  represent  the  firmament.  Let  P  be  a 
place  whose  zenith  is  the  point  on  the  firma:ment  marked  by  Z.  If  we  suppose 
the  globe  to  turn  upon  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  Q  P  N,  P  will,  by  its  ro- 
tation, be  carried  to  the  right  of  Z,  and  the  same  point  Z  will  become  succes- 
sively the  zenith  of  the  points  R  Q ;  and,  in  fact,  every  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  will  successively  come  under  the  point  Z,  which  will  be, 
therefore,  in  regular  succession,  their  zenith  points.  In  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
more  accurately,  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  the  globe  will 
make  its  complete  revolution ;  therefore  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  the 
earth  will  successively  pass  under  the  same  point  of  the  firmament. 

By  knowing  exactly  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  having  ascertained 
that  its  diurmd  motion  is  uniform,  we  can  ascertain  by  simple  arithmetic  what 
extent  of  its  surface  will  pass,  in  a  given  time,  under  any  point  of  the  firma- 
ment. Thus  if  we  say  in  round  numbers  that  the  whole  circumference  corre- 
sponds to  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  follow  that  fifteen  degrees  will  move  under 
the  point  Z  each  hour,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes. 

If  we  suppose  Z  to  represent  the  place  of  the  sun,  then  it  will  be  noon,  or 
twelve  o'clock,  at  the  place  which  is  immediately  under  Z ;  that  is,  at  P.  If 
R  be  fifteen  degrees  west  of  P,  then  it  will  arrive  under  Z  one  hour  after  P*; 
consequently,  when  it  is  noon  at  P  it  is  eleven  o'clock  at  a  place  fifteen  degrees 
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to  the  west  of  P ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  ten  o'clock  at  a  place  tiiiity 
degrees  to  the  west  of  P,  and  so  on. 

Again :  if  O  be  a  place  fifteen  degrees  to  the  east  of  P,  O  must  hare  been 
under  Z  an  hour  before  P  reached  it.  It  will  be  noon,  therefore,  at  O,  an  hour 
before  it  is  noon  at  P  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  noon  at  P  it  is  one  o'clock  at  0. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  for  like  reasons,  if  N  be  a  place  thir^  degrees  east  of 
P,N  will  pass  onderZ  two  hours  before  P;  and  therefore  when  P  passes  mider 
Z  it  will  be  two  o'clock  at  N. 


It  will  be  apparent  from  these  explanations,  that,  in  genera],  the  hour  of  the 
day  at  different  places  i^pon  the  earth,  at  the  same  time,  will  depend  upon  their  | 
relative  position  east  or  west  of  each  other.  If  one  place  be  east  of  another, 
the  hour  at  that  place  wUl  be  later  with  respect  to  noon  than  the  hour  at  the 
other ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  later  will  depend  on  the  distance  which 
qne  place  is  east  of  the  other.  In  calculating  this  difference  of  time  from  the 
difference  of  position  east  or  west,  we  may  take  fifteen  degrees  to  correspood 
with  an  hour,  as  already  explained. 

But  this  distance  of  one  place  east  or  west  of  another,  expressed  in  degrees, 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  their  longitudes ;  and  if  one  of  the  two  places  io 
question  be  that  from  which  the  longitudes  are  measured,  the  determinatioo  d 
the  longitude  of  a  place  would  resohe  itself  into  the  discovery  of  the  hoor 
of  the  day  in  the  place  whose  longitude  we  want  to  find,  and  abo  at  the  pUce 
from  which  the  longitudes  are  measured. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day  in 
New  York,  and  find  that  it  is  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  we  have  1 1 
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means  by  which  we  can  diacorer,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day 
is  at  Greenwich,  and  that  by  these  means  we  know  that  it  is  56  minutes  past 

6  o'elock.  We  know,  then,  that  the  time  is  4  hours  56  minutes  earlier  at  New 
York  than  at  Greenwich,  and  consequently  we  infer  that  New  York  must  be 
west  of  Greenwich  by  a  longitude  which  corresponds  to  4  hours  56  minutes. 
Now  4  hours  correspond  to  60^,  and  56  minutes  correspond  to  14^  ;  therefore 
it  follows,  that  the  longitude  of  New  York  must  be  74^  west  of  Greenwich. 
We  can,  then,  always  discover  the  longitude  of  any  place,  provided  we  can 
asc^rtmn,  at  any  moment,  the  hour  of  2ie  day  at  the  place  in  question,  and 
know,,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day  is  in  &at  place  from  which 
tke  Mqgitude  is  measmed.* 

There  «re  simple  methods  of  observation  and  calculation  by  which  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  the  place  where  we  are  can  be  determined,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  according  to  the  chrcumstances  of  our  position.  If  we  are  on 
land,  and  supplied  with  a  proper  transit  instrument,  we  can,  by  its  means,  ob- 
serve  the  moment  at  which  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  passes  the  meridian. 
Thus,  as  the  moment  of  noon  «nrives,  by  observing  it,  we  can  set  a  good  clock, 
which  will  inform  us  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day.  But  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  clock  we  can  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any  moment  at  which  the 
sun  is  visible,  by  observing  its  altitude,  having  previously  ascertained  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  at  which  we  are. 

If  we  are  at  sea,  where  we  cannot  command  a  transit  instrument,  nor  use  it  if 
we  could,  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  ship  is  first  determined,  and  then  the 
hour  is  found  by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  any  convenient  time  in  the 
afternoon  or  forenoon.  The  hour  being  once  found,  the  time  can  be  kept  by  a 
chronometer  for  any  number  of  hours  afterward.  Thus  it  appears,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  o'clock  it  is  where  we  are.  This  at  once  reduces  the  problem 
of  the  longitude  to  the  simple  discovery  of  the  hour*  of  the  day,  at  any  given 
time,  at  the  place  from  which  the  longitudes  are  reckoned. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  would  occur 
to  the  mind,  would  be  to  carry  a  good  chronometer  from  the  place  firom 
which  the  longitude  is  reckoned.  Supposing  this  chronometer  subject  to  no 
error,  it  will  continue  to  inform  you  of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  place.  Thus, 
suppose  that  on  leaving  London  the  mariner  takes  with  him  a  chronometer  set 
according  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  and  with  it  makes  his  voyage  to  New 
York ;  the  chronometer  will  continue  to  inform  him  what  the  time  is  from  hour 
to  hour  at  Greenwich.  When  he  arrives  at  New  York,  he  will  find  that  when 
the  chronometer  points  to  12  o'clock,  or  noon,  it  will  be  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  he  ascertains  the  hour  exactly,  he  will  find  that  it  will  be  4  minutes  afl^r 

7  o'clock.  He  will  therefore  know  that  the  time  at  New  York  is  4  hours  56 
minutes  earlier  than  at  Greenwich,  and,  consequently,  that  New  York  must  be 
74^  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  perfection  of  chro- 
nometers has  always  been  considered  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  navigation. 
Every  ship  that  makes  a  long  voyage  ought  to  be  supplied  with  one,  at  least,  of 
these  instruments ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  accident,  and  as  even  the  best  of 
them  cannot  be  rendered  perfect,  it  is  usual  with  ships  that  are  well  provided 
for  long  voyages  to  carry  more  thaa  one  chronometer. 

Although  the  art  of  constructing  time-keepers  has  been  brought  to  a  highde* 
gree  of  perfection  by  the  skill  of  modem  artisans,  these  instruments  are  even  yet, 
and  probably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  too  imperfect  to  be  im|^citly  and  exclu- 

^  There  tie  aerera]  oorrectkuM  to  be  attended  to  in  the  practical  working  of  tbe  methoda  of  deter- 
mining latitade  and  lonRitode  which  I  have  parpoaely  omitted,  aa  they  do  not  aflbct  the  aphitof 


the  method,  wliich  ia  all  I  would  here  eonyey. 
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THE  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDEa 


I  sivelj  relied  upon.  If  we  only  required  their  indications  for  short  spaces  of 
time,  such  as  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  we  might  perhaps  place  a  secure  re- 
liance upon  them ;  especially  if  the  Toyager  were  provided  with  more  than-one 
instrument  of  this  kind.  But  in  voyages  or  journeys  which  occupy  months, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  indications  of  these  instruments,  even  when  most  liberally 
provided  and  most  perfectly  constructed. 

In  the  absence,  dien,  of  a  chronometer,  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  place  be  ascertained  at  all.  The  first  method  that  will  occur  to  the 
mind,  will  be  that  of  some  conspicuous  signal  which  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  at  the  two  places,  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  determined. 
For  this  we  require  two  observers ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  method  of  all  others,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  accuracy.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  some  elevated  posi- 
tion between  two  distant  places,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston,  a  sudden 
and  conspicuous  light  is  produced,  such  as  the  celebrated  Drummond  light, 
which  might  be  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  so  as  to  be  visible  a 
great  distance.  Let  this  signal  be  exhibited  at  any  required  moment,  so  as  to 
render  it  suddenly  visible  at  the  two  places.  Let  me  observers  at  these  places 
note  precisely  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  light  is  seen.  By 
comparing  afterward,  these  times,  their  difference  will  at  once  give  us  the 
difference  of  the  longitude  at  the  two  places. 

But  this  method  is  evidently  applicable  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  it  is  altogether  unavailable  to  the  mariner.  Now  the 
astronomer  supplies  him  with  a  chronometer  of  unerring  precision ;  a  chro- 
nometer which  can  never  go  down,  nor  fall  into  disrepair ;  a  chronometer 
which  is  exempt  from  the  accidents  of  the  deep ;  which  is  undistuibed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  vessel ;  which  will  at  all  times  be  present  and  available  to  him 
wherever  he  may  wander  over  the  trackless  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
ocean.  Such  a  chronometer  has  been  found ;  made  by  an  Artisan  who  cannot 
err,  and  into  whose  worits  imperfection  can  never  enter.  Such  a  chronometer 
is  supplied  by  the  iirmament  itself.  The  unwearied  labors  of  modern  astron- 
omers have  converted  the  face  of  the  heavens  into  a  clock,  and  have  taught 
the  mariner  to  read  its  complicated  but  infallible  indications.  We  may  regard 
for  this  purpose  the  firmament  as  the  dial-plate  of  a  chronometer  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  The  constellations  and  the  fixed  stars  upon  it,  which  for  count- 
less ages  are  subject  to  no  change  in  position,  serve  as  the  hour  and  minute- 
marks.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  satellites,  which  move 
continually  over  the  surface  of  this  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  play  the  parts 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  The  positions  of  these  bodies  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  every  change  of  their  positions,  are  accurately  foreKoow^n 
and  exactly  registered  in  a  book  published  some  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
called  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,'*  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  mariners.  In 
this  work,  the  navigator  is  told  what  the  hour  is  or  will  be  at  Greenwich  for  every 
variety  of  position  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  shall  have  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  heavens.  But  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens,  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  this  species  of  observation  is  the  moon,  and  hence  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude  at  sea  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
lunar  method.  By  the  use  of  Hadley's  sextant,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  it  is  easy,  whenever  the  heavens  are  clear,  to  observe  the  angular  distance 
of  the  moon  either  from  the  sun  or  from  the  most  conspicuous  stars  or  planets. 
The  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  firmament  is  so  rapid  that  its  change  of  posi- 
tion is  perceptible,  even  by  such  observations  as  can  be  made  on  board  a  ship 
from  hour  to  hour. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  observations  be  made  subservient  to 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  simple.     The 
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navigator  requirea  only  to  know  what  ia  the  hour  at  Greenwich  at  the  time  he 
niakea  his  observation.  This  he  discovers  in  the  following  manner :  He 
observes  with  the  sextant  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars ;  he  then,  after  certain  prehminaiy  cal- 
culations not  necessary  to  detail  here,  examines  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
where  he  learns  what  Uie  hour  is  at  Greenwich,  when  it  has  these  particular 
distances  from  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  hour 
where  he  is,  the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  and  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  is  known  to  him. 

Although  the  moon  be  of  all  the  celestial  objects  the  best  adapted  for  this 
observation,  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  been  resorted  to.  It  may  be  in  a 
position  so  near  the  sun  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  observed ;  in  its  ab- 
sence, the  navigator  may  resort  to  planets  which  may  happen  to  be  visible. 
These  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  principles 
as  the  moon,  but  tbey  do  not  afford  a  result  susceptible  of  the  same  accuracy, 
inasmuch  as  their  motions  being  slower,  he  cannot  be  so  certain  of  their  exact 
position^. 

The  advantage  which  the  lunar  method  of  determining  the  longitude  has  for 
the  purpose  of  the  mariner  is,  that  it  is  always  available,  when  ue  sky  is  un- 
clouded. There  are,  however,  other  methods  which  are  applicable  occasion- 
ally, both  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here ;  am^ng 
these  the  most  frequent,  and  consequently  the  most  generally  available,  is  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Whenever  that  planet  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  sun  to  be  visible  after  night-fall,  his  moons  may  be  seen  with  an  ordi- 
nary telescope ;  indeed,  they  were  discovered  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  telescope,  that  they  must  have  been  first  observed 
with  a  very  inferior  instrument  of  that  kind.  The  periodic  time  of  the  first  of 
these  satellites,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  being  only  about  42  hours, 
and  its  position  and  motion  being  such  that  it  cannot  pass  behind  Jupiter  with- 
out going  through  his  shadow,  its  eclipse  must  regularly  recur  every  42  hours. 
The  times  of  the  eclipses  at  Greenwich  are  registered  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, and  if  they  are  observed  at  a  distant  place,  the  t^me  at  which  they  occur 
may  be  compared  with  the  time  at  which  they  would  be  seen  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  longitude  of  the  place  consequently  known.  In  fact  these  eclip- 
ses may  be  regarded  as  signals  which  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the 
two  places ;  the  only  difference  between  them  and  common  signals  being  that 
their  occurrence  can  be  certainly  and  accurately  predicted.  It  is  proper  how- 
ever  to  observe,  that  although  this  method  is  eminently  useful  to  the  geographical 
traveller,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  available  in  navigation. 

There  are  other  celestial  phenomena  of  occasional  occurrence  which  may 
also  be  used  for  determination  of  longitudes.  Such  are  solar  eclipses,  but  more 
especially  the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon.  This  latter 
phenomena  is  one  which  admits  of  very  great  precision. 

In  connexion,  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing or  unprofitable  to  explain  the  expedient  by  which  the  British  government 
enable  all  navigators  leaving  the  Thames  to  take  with  them  the  precise  Green- 
wich time,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  necessaiy  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  the  ship  in  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  o^ability  of  practising 
the  lunar  method.  For  a  great  number  of  years,  the  establishment  of  an  easy 
and  certain  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  great 
national  importance  by  the  English  public.  At  length  the  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  expedient  now  in  use,  and  which  we  are  about  to  explain. 

The  Royal  Ol>servatory  of  England  is  built  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
ridge  that  overhangs  the  town  of  Greenwich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
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and  fonns  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  river.  The  towers  of  the  observatorj 
are  at  all  times  visible  from  ships  sailing  down  the  liver.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  that  a  signal  should  be  given  at  the  instant  of  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  day ;  by  observing  which,  navigators  within  view  of  the  observa- 
tory could  correct  their  dhronometers.  The  signal  adopted  for  this  purpose 
was  the  sudden  fall  of  a  large  black  ball,  placed  upon  a  pole  raised  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  observatory. 

Before  elevating  the  ball,  at  five  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  a  signal  is  made 
of  the  intention  to  do  so  by  raising  it  half-mast  high.  Observers  are  then  in- 
structed to  prepare  their  chronometers ;  and  as  the  descent  of  the  ball  occupies 
several  seconds,  they  should  confine  their  attention  to  observing  the  moment 
when  the  ball  leaves  the  top,  as  it  is  that  alone  which  indicates  the  hoar. 

The  use  of  this  signal  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  mean 
time  at  Greenwich  for  navigators  going  down  the  river.  By  observing  the 
drop  of  the  ball,  repeated  day  after  day,  mariners  who  are  in  the  river  will  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  daily  rate  of  their  chronometers.  Thus,  if  a  clock 
were  found  to  show  the  time  of  3  min.  5  sec.  after  1  o'clock  at  the  moment  of 
dropping  the  ball  one  day,  it  will  appear  that  the  clock  is  3  min.  5  sec.  faster 
than  the  mean  Greenwich  solar  time.'  On  the  following  day,  if  you  again  ob 
serve  the  descent  of  the  ball,  and  find  that  the  clock  shows  3  min.  7  sec.  after 
1  o'clock,  you  find  that  it  gains  2  seconds  per  day;  Thus  you  are  enabled,  not 
only  to  ascertain  the  actual  error  of  the  chronometer,  but  also  predict  the  man 
ner  in  which  that  error  will  be  augmented  or  diminished  for  the  future. 

In  noticing  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  determining 
the  longitude,  I  ought  not  to  omit  one  which  has  been  recently  resorted  to  with 
considerable  advantage,  and  which  is  called  the  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  by  moon-culminating  stars.  In  the  practice  of  this  method  a  star  is 
chosen  which  culminates  or  passes  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  moon,  and  which  differs  so  little  in  declination  with  the  moon,  that  it  may 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  The  transit  of 
the  star  and  that  of  the  moon's  limb,  is  observed  at  both  stations,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  time  at  the  two  stations  noted.  This  difference  being  dependant 
on  the  moon's  change  of  position  on  the  firmament,  in  passing  from  the  meridian 
of  one  station  to  the  meridian  of  the  other,  will  enable  the  observers  to  deter- 
mine the  time  which  the  centre  of  the  moon  takes  to  pass  from  the  one  meridian 
to  the  other,  which  will  give  the  difference  of  the  longitudes. 

The  spirit  of  this  me£od  is  derived  from  the  great  accuracy  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  acquired  of  the  moon's  motions,  and  the  precision  with  which 
we  can  observe  its  transits  over  the  meridians.  In  the  practice  of  this  method, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  moon  and  star  should  differ  so  little  in  declination 
that  the  position  of  the  telescope  will  not  require  to  be  changed  to  observe 
their  respective  transits.  Although  the  method  has  been  called  that  of  moon- 
culminating  stars,  the  only  reason  why  the  moon  and  star  should  be  required 
to  pass  the  meridian  nearly  together  is,  that  the  same  errors  'may,  as  far  as 
possible,  affect  bodi  transits,  and  if  so  no  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  ulti- 
mate result. 
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THEORY  OF  COLORS. 


When  a  ray  of  ligbt  meets  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  such  as 
water  or  glass,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  it  will  pass  through 
without  changing  its  course ;  but,  if  it  meet  the  surface  at  any  oblique  angle,  it 
will  be  bent  into  another  direction,  which  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray,  and  the  relatire  densities  of  the  media,  between  which  the  ray 
passes.  Generally,  when  it  passes  from  a  less  dense  into  a  more  dense  medi- 
um, it  is  bent  towaid  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  at 
the  point  of  incidence  of  the  ray.  In  this  deflection  it  does  not  leave  the 
plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray,  and  that  perpendicular. 

Fig.  1. 


To  render  this  more  clear,  let  e,  fig.  1,  be  any  visible  object  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water.  Let  c  n  be  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  that  ob- 
ject to  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  ray  after  leaving  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  passing  into  the  air  will  not  continue  «in  the  direction  c  n,  but  will  take 
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another  direction,  n  E,  so  that  an  eye  placed  at  £  would  see  the  object  in  the 
direction  E  n. 

This  deflection  which  a  ray  of  light  suffers  in  passing  from  one  transparent 
medium  into  another,  having  a  different  density,  is  called  refraction. 


REFRACTION  AT  PLANE  SURFACES. 

Let  S  S^  ^g,  2,  represent  the  surface  which  separates  two  transparent  media, 
P  O  being  less  dense  than  P  O*.  Let  A  P  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  at  P,  and  let 
O  O^  be  perpendicular  to  S  S^.  After  passing  into  the  denser  medium  the  ray 
will  follow  tibe  course  P  A^  making  with  the  perpendicular  P  O,  a  less  angle 
than  A  P  O. 


I 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ray  passed  from  A'  to  P,  it  would  follow  the  course 
P  A  in  the  leas  dense  medium.  This  law  of  refraction  is  usually  expressed 
thus :  when  light  passes  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium^  as  from  air  to  water, 
or  fx#m  water  to  glass,  it  is  always  deflected  toward  the  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface,  and  when  it  passes  from  a  denser  medium  into  a  rarer,  as 
fxom  f^ass  to  water,  or  from  water  to  air,  it  is  bent /rom  the  perpendicular. 

The  extent  of  this  deflection  has  been  determined  by  a  general  law,  which, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  geometry,  is,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  a  fixed  ratio  when  the  media 
are  giren. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  deflection  of  light  by  refraction  will  always  be 
increased  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays. 

It  is  also  found  that  ^e  degree  of  refraction  will  be  greater  the  greater  the 
difference  of  the  density  of  the  media  is.  Thus  the  refraction  is  greater  when 
a  ray  passes  from  air  into  glass  than  when  it  passes  from  air  into  water ;  it  is, 
also,  .greater  when  it  passes  from  glass  into  air  than  from  glass  into  water. 

In  his  celebrated  optical  investigations,  Newton  found  that  the  solar  beam 
was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  light,  which,  besides  differing  in  color,  also 
differ  in  refrangibility,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  any  re- 
flecting surface,  they  will  not  pass  in  the  same  direction  through  it,  but  will 
follow  different  directions,  according  to  their  different  susceptibilities  of  being 
refracted. 

The  kind  of  ^^pteriment  by  whiph  this  remarkable  fact  was  ascertained  is  as 
follows : — 

Suppose  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  the  sun  to  enter  a  hole  in  a  wio- 
dow-shutter  and  to  fail  obliquely  on^the  surface  of  a  trianguUr  piece  of  glass, 
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called  a  {nrism,  at  D.  The  parts  of  that  ray  in  pasaing  through  the  prism  will 
diverge  from  each  other,  aad  failing  upon  the  second  surface  of  the  prism,  at 
F,  wOl  issue  from  it  still  more  divergent.  If  the  prism  had  not  been  interpos- 
ed, a  circle  of  light  would  be  formed  upon  a  white  screen  at  £  N,  which  would 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  window-shutter.  But 
when  the  light  is  made  to  pass  through  the  prism  an  oblong  spectrum  will  be 
formed  on  the  screen,  the  breadth  m  which  will  correspond  with  £  N,  but  , 
which  will  have  considerable  length.  This  spectrum  wOl  exhibit  a  series  of  ! 
colors,  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  red,  and  the  highest  videt.  They  will 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  m>w«rd :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  colors  win  not,  however,  have 
distinct  boundaries,  but  will  pass  gradually,  by  insensible  tints,  one  into  another, 
so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  the  red  ends  and  the  orange 
begins,  and  so  of  the  others. 

Fig.  s. 


This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  ex]dained  by  Newton  by  showing  that  the 
solar  light  was  composed  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  ught,  which  were 
capable  of  b«ng  refracted  in  different  degrees  by  the  prism,  thiose  lights  which 
were  least  refrangible  passing  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  those  that  were  most 
refrangible  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  By  inspecting  the  figure 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  red  li^t  is  less  deflected  nom  its  straight  course 
than  the  orange ;  the  orange  less  than  the  yellow ;  the  yellow  lees  than  the 
men,  and  so  on.  Newton,  therefore,  inferred  that  there  were  lights  of  seven 
distinct  kinds,  having  seven  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  uid  seven  dif- 
ferent colors. 

lliis  conclusion,  however,  has  been  subject  to  much  modification  by  subse- 
quent optical  investigators. 

li  is  found  that  rays  of  light  of  the  same  color  differ  sUghtly  in  refrangibility, 
and  the  investigations  of  Brewster,  and  others,  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  solat  light,  instead  of  consisting  of  seven  elementary  colors,  is  only 
composed  of  three. 

At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1775,  it  was  suspected  that  the  conclusion 
of  Newton,  that  the  spectrum  was  divisible  into  seven  different  simple  con- 
stituent lights,  was  fallacious.  Mayer  maintained  that  there  were  but  three 
elementary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  at  a  later  epoch.  Dr.  Young  sug- 
gested that  ail  colors  were  eompounded  of  red,  green,  and  violet. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  actual  result  of  the  prismatic 
experiment  of  Newton,  and  let  us  separate,  carefully,  that  which  is  matter  of 
observation  in  it,  from  that  which  is,  properly  speaking,  matter  of  hypothesis 
or  theory. 

In  passing  throngh  the  piism,  and  being,  thereby,  submitted  to  a  eonsiderablie 
refracting  action,  a  single  beam  of  light  is  spread  out  into  «  fan  of  rajni  as  rep- 
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resented  in  fig.  3.  This  fan-like  fonn  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
rays  which  compose  the  beam  are  more^  strongly  refracted  by  the  prism  than 
o^ers,  and  the  divergence  of  the  fan  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the 
extent  of  the  deflection  of  the  most  refrangible,  and  the  least  refrangible  rays. 
The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  fan  has  been  called  the  dispersion  of  the  origi- 
nal beam  by  the  prism. 

When  the  rays,  thus  dispersed,  in  virtue  of  their  different  susceptibility  of 
refraction,  are  received  upon  a  white  soreen,  they  exhibit  a  streak  of  surface 
illuminated  by  a  series  of  different  tints  of  color,  which,  in  their  general  char- 
acter, are  conformable  to  the  distinction  assigned  to  them  by  Newton  ;  but  ac- 
curate examination  shows  that  there  are  no  distinguishable  boundaries  between 
the  successive  tints ;  that  throughout  the  limits  of  the  red  the  degree  of  red- 
ness varies,  that  it  insensibly  melts  away  into  the  beginning  of  the  orange, 
which,  increasing  to  a  point  where  its  intensity  is  greatest,  again  gradually 
melts  away  insensibly  into  the  yellow,  and  so  on,  the  successive  colors  and  tints 
of  color  fading  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  these 
circumstances  to  imord  any  rigid  justification  of  the  seven  elementary  colors 
assigned  by  Newton,  and  when  we  consider,  what  is  not  disputed  by  Newton 
himself,  that  the  commingling  or  blending  together  of  lights  of  different  colors 
will  produce  intermediate  tints,  it  foUows  that  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  constituent  colors  of  light  might  be  imagined  to  be  arranged 
which  would  equally  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

This  problem  has,  accordingly,  beentaken  up  in  our  own  times  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster,  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  increased  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  age,  and  improved  methods  of  inquiry,  could  afford.  He  has  shown, 
by  innumerable  experiments' on  the  transmission  of  light  through  colored  me- 
dia, and  on  artificial  lights,  produced  by  combustion,  of  various  circumstances, 
diat  the  puro  and  elementary  simple  lights  ure  one  or  other  of  the  three 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  that  the  light  of  each  of  these  colons,  respect- 
ively, is  composed  of  constituent  rays  wUch  are  differently  refrangible,  so  that 
if  a  beam  of  any  one  of  these  lights  were  transmitted  through  a  prism,  an  ob- 
long spectrum  would  be  produced,  of  one  uniform  color,  corresponding  to  that 
of  tile  lipfht  itself.  Thus  if  we  suppose  a  beam  of  red  liffht  transmitted  through 
a  prism  m  the  same  maimer  as  the  original  beam  of  white  light,  fig.  3,  was 
transmitted,  then  we  should  obtain  an  oblong  spectrum,  similar  in  form  and 
length  to  that  which  we  originally  obtained,  but  all  of  one-  tint.  It  would  be 
all  red,  aldiough  the  redness  woi&d  be  greatest  at  one  particular  point,  and 
would  decrease  from  that  point  toward  each  extremity,  and  gradually  fade 
away.    These  circumstances  may  be  represented  by  the  diagram,  fig.  4. 

L^t  L  M  represent  &e  screen,  and  let  L  represent  the  lower  and  M  the  up- 
per end  of  the  spectrum ;  let  N  be  the  point  at  which  the  redness  is  most  in- 
tense, it  will  gradually  diminish  from  N  to  M  and  from  N  to  L.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  draw  a  curved  line,  L  P'  P  P^'  M,  so  that  the  lines  or  distances 
N  P,  N  P,  N  P'\  ^c,  shall,  respectively,  roprosent  the  intensities  of  the 
light  at  the  several  points  N'  N^',  &c.  Such  a  figure  will  exhibit,  geomet- 
rically, the  gradation  of  tints  from  the  point  N,  where  the  red  is  brightest,  up- 
wsrd  and  downward  to  the  points  where  it  fades  away.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  point  whero  it  is  brightest  is  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
spectrum. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  beam  of  pure  yellow  light  be  transmitted  through  the 
prism,  a  similar  yellow  spectrum  will  be  produced,  which  may  be  represented 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  point  of  greatest  brightness,  however,  being  at  a  high- 
er point  in  the  spectram,  represented  in  figure  5,  by  similar  letters. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  a  beam  of  blue  Ught  transmitted  through  the  prism  in 
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like  manner.    Its  point  of  maxinnun  brilliancy  will  be  still  higher  than  that  of 
the  yellow,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 

.  Fiff.  c 
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Now,  if  we  suppose  a  beam  of  white  light,  like  the  natural  light  of  the  sun, 
which  is  composed  of  these  three  constituent  elementary  lights,  to  be  transmit- 
ted through  the  prism,  we  ought  to  expect  these  three  spectra  of  the  element- 
ary colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  to  be  simultaneously  produced,  the  maximum 
of  each  being  at  the  place  already  assigned  to  it.  The  combination  of  these  is 
represented  in  the  diagram,  fig.  7,  and  the  tint  of  color  at  each  point  of  the 
spectrum  will  be  that  which  would  result  from  the  corresponding  mixture  of  col- 
ors. Thus  at  R  N,  where  the  red  is  most  intense,  a  portion  of  blue,  represent- 
ed by  N  b,  and  of  yellow,  represented  by  N  a,  are  mixed  with  it,  and  the  re- 
sulting tint  will  be  that  which  wUl  be  produced  by  the  mixture ;  ii^  like  nuui- 
ner  at  Y  N,  where  the  yellow  is  most  intense,  a  portion  of  blue,  represented 
by  N  5^  and  a  portion  of  yellow,  represented  by  N  a',  will  be  mingled 
with  it. 

Jig.  7. 


In  the  same  manner,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  three  raiforra  spec- 
tra thus  intermingled  the  tints  of  tolor  will  correspond  to  the  intensities  of  the 
spectra  at  the  same  point. 

In  this  manner  the  succession  of  colors  exhibited  by  the  jNrismatic  spectrum 
is  explained.  The  orange,  for  example,  is  only  the  intermixture  of  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  red  and  yellow,  qualified  by  a  small  quantity  of  blue.  The 
green,  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  mixtu^  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blue  and 
yellow,  qualified  by  a  reiy  small  quantity  of  red. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  in  which  these  three  elementary  colors  may 
be  mixed  together  so  as  to  produce  white.  If  any  one  of  them,  the  red,  for 
example,  be  in  excess  above  this  proportioa,  the  other  two  observing  it,  the  re- 
sulting color  win  be  a  red  diluted  with  white.  If,  on  the  other  huMl,  there  be 
a  deficiency  of  the  proper  proportion  of  red,  the  tint  will  be  green  diluted  with 
white,  produced  by  the  excess  of  blue  and  yellow. 

In  general,  if  we  take  the  actual  proportion  in  which  these  three  elementary  | 
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colon  are  oombmed,  and  assuming  that  which  is  least  intense  among,  them,  I 
combine  with  it  the  proportion  of  the  other  two,  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
white,  the  resulting,  tint  will  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  balance  of 
the  remaiiMng  ootors  diluted  by  the  resulting  white. 

By  following  out  this  reasoning,  it  will  b^  seen  how  the  infinite  variety  o£ 
tints  of  color  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  component  colors,  red,  yeUow, 
and  blue,  existing  in  different  degrees  of  intensity^ 

The  color  caQed  black  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  all  light,  and  la,  in  fact, 
a  name  for  absolute  darkness*  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  substance  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  reflecting  any  light  to  the  eye,  or  what  is  the  same,  of  ab* 
sorbing  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  such  substance  would  aj^ear  absolute- 
ly black.  But  as  no  substance  in  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand,  capable  of  reflect- 
I  iug  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sub^taujce  in  na- 
[  ture  is  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  If  we  take  Uie 
^  blackest  known  substance  and  throw  upon  it  strongly-condensed  light,  it  will 


become  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  by  a  small  portion  of  light  which  it  will 
reflect,  which  will  make  it  appear  of  a  gray  color,  or  faint  white.  It  appears, 
then,  that  objects  which  are  popularly  termed  black,  are,  in  fact,  faintly  white. 
A  true  black  would  be  an  obje<^  having  no  color  at  all. 

Experiments  made  on  finely-divided  substances  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
substance  absolutely  opaque.  The  most  dense  substances  known,  and  those 
that  are,  apparently,  most  impervious  to  light,  are  found,  when  cut  into  leaves 
or  filaments  sufficiently  thin,  to  be  transparent ;  but  the  light  which  goes  through 
them  is  always  of  a  tint  contrary  to  that  which  they  reflect.  Thus  if  an  object 
appears  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  yellow  color,  we  know  that  the  reason  is  that  it 
reflecte  to  the  eye  yeUow  light.  What,  then,  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
red  and  the  blue  components  of  the  solar  light  which  falls  upon  it  ?  If  we  ob- 
tain a  shaving  of  the  body  sufficiently  thin,  and  look  behind  it,  we  shall  find 
that  it  will  appear  of  a  color  composed  of  the  red  and  blue  ;  that  is,  it  trans- 
mits through  it  the  colors  which  it  fails  to  reflect. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  absorption  of  light  which  take^  place  in 
colored  bodies  is  efifected,  not  immediately  on  their  surface,  but  at  some  defi- 
nite depth  within  their  dimensions,  and  that  such  portion  of  the  compound  so- 
lar light  that  falls  upon  it,  as  is  not  reflected,  passes  successively  through  la- 
mina, one  within  another,  each  of  which  absorbs  a  portion  of  it,  until,  at  length, 
it  is  altogether  lost. 

As  heat  is,  by  some  means  not  clearly  known  to  us,  connected  with  light,  we 
have,  in  these  circumstances,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  more  heat  is 
absorbed  by  bodies  of  a  dark  color  than  by  those  of  a  light  color.  In  general 
the  lighter  the  color  the  greater  the  proportion  is  of  the  reflected  light,  and  the 
darker  the  color  the  less  the  proportion  is.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
light  that  is  absorbed  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  heat  which  at- 
tends that  light.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  dark  colors  absorb  more  heat  than 
light  ones,  and  as  black  absorbs  the  most  of  all,  dark  colors  are,  in  gener- 
al, warm,  and  black  the  most  so.  If  two  pieces  of  cloth  be  thrown  upon 
snow,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  the  black  will  sink  through  it,  melting 
the  snow  under  it,  before  the  other  penetrates  into  it  perceptibly. 

Hence,  dark-colored  cloths  are  most  suitable  in  cold  weather,  and  light-col- 
ored in  warm  weather. 

After  all  that  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
rhe  sense  in  which  color  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  quality  of  bodies,  is 
incorrect,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  true,  although  it  may  sound  paradoxical 
to  say  that  leaves  are  not  green,  and  that  the  sky  is  not  blue.  The  green  and 
the  blue  colors  belong,  properly  speaking,  not  to  the  objects  which  appear  to 
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the  eye  to  be  green  or  blue,  but  to  the  light  which  they  reflect  from  dieir  sur- 
faces. A  red  object  is  one  which  reflects  red  light  and  absorbs  all  other  col- 
ors, a  blue  object  one  which  reflects  blue  light  and  absorbs  other  tints,  and  so 
on.  The  color  of  a  body,  then,  or  more  properly,  the  cause  which  produces 
the  color,  is  the  quality  possessed  by  its  particles  to  reflect  certain  Ughts  and 
absorb  odiers. 

That  the  color  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  body  is  not  really  inherent  in  the 
body,  or  inseparable  from  it,  is  proved  by  showing  that  we  can  give  any  color 
that  may  be  desired  to  a  body  by  exposing  it  to  light  of  that  peculiar  tint. 
Thus  if  a  piece  of  blue  clodi  be  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  pure  red  light,  it 
will  appear  red  ;  or,  if  by  yellow  light,  it  will  appear  yellow  ;  but  neither  the 
yellow,  nor  the  red,  will  be  as  vivid  as  the  color  it  would  exhibit  if  illuminated 
by  blue  light. 
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What  oocapiei  the  Space  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Solar  Syatem.— Wide  Vacvhj  between  this  Sya- 
tern  and  the  Stars.— Indications  of  this  obsenrable  in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets.— Indications  in 
the  Motions  of  the  Comets.— The  immense  Distance  of  the  Stars  pcoved  by  the  Kaith's  annoal 
Motion.— Obsenrations  made  at  Greenwich.— Bessers  Discoreiy  of  the  Parallax. — The  consequent 
l)istanoe  of  the  Stani.-^Illa8trations  of  the  Magnitnde  of  this  Distance.— The  different  Orders  and 
Magnitudes  of  the  Stars.- Huw  aooonnted  for.— Why  those  of  the  lowest  MagnHnde  are  most  Nn- 
meronsL— The  real  Magnitude  of  the  Stars.— The  Telescope  onable  to  Magnify  theuL— Dr. 
Wollaston's  Investigations  of  the  comparative  Brightness  and  Magnitude  of  the  Stan  in  Eolation 
to  the  Son.— Their  stupendous  Magnitude.— Application'  of  this  to  the  Dog-star. 
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On  foimer  occaaioiivire  hare  taken  a  snrvej  of  the  poop  of  inhabited  globea 
which*  in  company  with  the  earth,  revolve  around  the  sun.  We  have  examined 
their  motions  and  estimated  their  magnitudes  aoid  distances.  Passiag  succes- 
sively from  planet  to  planet,  the  mind  has  been  oppressed  by  the  stupendous  di- 
mensions  offered  to  its  contemplation.  Jupiter,  a  globe  1,400  times  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  revolving  at  a  distance  of  Ar%  hundred  nullions  of  miles  from  the  snn ; 
the  Satnmian  system,  with  its  globe  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth — ^its 
system  of  revolving  rinss,  and  its  suite  of  seven  moons--H»weeping  round  the 
sun  in  a  vast  orbit  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  millions  of  imles,  and  having  a 
year  thirty  times  the  length  of  ours,  diversified  by  similar  seasons,  but  varied 
by  seven  different  kinds  of  months ;  and,  finally,  having  attained  the  extreme 
lunit  of  the  system,  the  planet  Herschel  is  found,  moving  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  snn  that  that  luminary  is  reduced  to  a  star,  with  mooos  too  distant  to 
allow  of  their  number  being  satisAtotorily  ascertained,  and  probably  other  illu» 
minating  apparatus,  die  discovery  of  which  is  reserved  to  fiiture  observers. 
Such  are  the  objects,  such  the  distances,  and  such  the  motions,  here  presented 
to  us.'  But  the  a^irations  of  Uie  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  rest  not  hete  con- 
tented.  Taking  its  station  at  tUs  extreme  verge  of  the  system^  and  throwing 
its  searching  glance  toward  the  interminable  realms  of  space  which  extend  be^ 
yond  those  Umits,  it  still  asks — ^What  lies  there  ?  Has  the  Infinite  circnmscnbed 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  within  the  precincts  of  &e  solar  system— *- 
and  has  he  left  the  unfikthomi&le  depths  of  space  that  stretch  beyond  it  a  wide 
solitude  ?  Has  He  whose  dwelling  is  immensity,  and  whose  presence  is  every- 
where and  eternal,  remained  inactive  throughout  regions  in  the  universe  com- 
pared with  which  the  solar  system  itself  shrinks  into  a  point  ?  ' 

Even  though  sciencifie  research  should  have  left  ns  wiUiont  definite  informa- 
tion on  these  questions,  the  light  whi^  has  been  shed  on  the  Divine  character, 
as  well  by  reason  as  by  revelationi  wonld^ve  fiUed  as  with  the  «MaKance4hat 
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there  is  no  region  of  space  howerer  remote,  which  does  not  teem  with  eTi- 
dences  of  the  exalted  power,  the  inexhaustible  wisdom,  and  the  untiling  good- 
ness of  the  Most  High. 

But  science  has  not  so  deserted  us.  It  has  not  failed  to  afford  us  much  in- 
teresting and  elevating  information  regarding  those  distant  regions  of  space. 
The  sagacity  and  aouvity  of  modem  astronomers  have  supplied  us  with  mach 
interesting  information  respecting  regions  of  the  uniyerse  the  extent  of  which 
is  so  great  that  eren  the  whole  £mensions  of  the  solar  system  supply  no  mod- 
ulus sufficiently  great  to  enable  us  to  express  their  magnitude.  It  mil  not,  then, 
be  unprofitable  or  unpleasing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  carry  our  inquiries 
into  those  realms  of  space  that  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  system, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  physical  creation  there. 

Wa  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  evidence,  establishing,  incontestably,  the 
fact,  that  around  our  system  to  a  vast  distance  on  every  side  there  exists  an  un- 
occupied space ;  that  the  solar  system  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  soli- 
tude. What  are  the  proofs  of  tlus  ?  Newton  has  demonstrated  in  his  investi- 
gations respecting  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  all  nu&sses  of  matter  exercise 
upon  each  other  mutual  attraction ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  presence  of  any 
mass  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  is  betrayed,  even  though  we  should  not 
see  it,  by  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  condition  and  motion  of  the  other. 
The  group  of  globes  constituting  the  solar  system,  exercise  upon  each  other 
this  influence.;  and  although,  from  the  enormous  preponderance  of  its  mass 
above  all  the  rest,  the  sun  seems  to  annihilate  the  separate  influence  of  the 
planets  and  satellites  upon  each  other,  yet,  by  rigorous  examination  of  the  mo- 
tions of  these  bodies,  we  are  able  to  detect  the  effects  of  their  reciprocal  influ- 
ences. The  motion  of  each  body  of  the  system  is  the  combined  result  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  system  upon  it.  A  ligoxous 
analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  has  exhibited  all  these  effects,  and  in 
these  motions  we  can  distinctly  see  the  gravitating  influences  of  the  varioas 
bodies  of  the  system.  Now,  if  there  exists  beyond  the  limits  of  the  system^ 
and  within  a  distance  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  attraction  of  gravitation  im- 
perceptible, any  mass  of  matter,  such  as  another  sun  like  our  own,  such  a  mass 
would  undoubtedly  exercise  a  gravitating  force  upon  the  various  bodies  oi  the 
solar  system.  It  would  cause  each  of  them  to  move  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  would  have  moved  if  no  such  body  existed. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  even  though  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  matter  in  our 
neighborhood  should  escape  direct  observation,  its  presence  would  be  invaria- 
bly betrayed  by  the  effects  which  its  gravitation  would  necessarily  prodace 
upon  the  planets.  No  such  effects,  however,  are  discoverable.  The  planets 
move  as  they  would  move  if  the  solar  system  were  independent  of  any  external 
disturbing  attraction.  These  motions,  which  are  accurately  observed,  are  such, 
and  such  only,  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  le- 
ciprooal  attraction  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  The  inevitable  inference 
from  this  is,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  mass  of  matter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  solar  system  within  any  distance  which  permits  such  a  mass  to  exercise 
upon  it  any  discoverable  gravitating  influence,  and  that,  if  any  body  analogous 
to  our  sun  exists  in  the  universe,  it  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  our  sys- 
tem inconceivably  great — so  great,  indeed,  that  the  whole  magnitude  of  our  sys- 
tem will  shrink  into  a  point  compared  with  it. 

But  we  have  other  indications  of  this  condition  of  things.  The  solar  system 
ia  supplied  with  feelerSf  which  it  is  enabled  to  throw  out  into  the  regicms  sor- 
roundmg  it  to  vast  distances,  and  these  are  endowed  with  the  hi^est  con- 
ceivable susceptibility,  which  would  cause  them  to  betray  to  us  the  presence  in 
^ese  regions  even  of  masses  of  n^atter  of  very  limited  dimensions.    These 
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feelers  are  the  comsts,  and  in  particular  that  called  Halley's  comet.  This  body 
emerges  from  the  system  periodically,  and  makes  an  excursion  into  the  sur- 
rounding regions  to  a  distance  of  little  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  and  returns  at  regular  intervals  to  the  sun.  It 
is  a  body  of  extreme  levity  and  tenuity  compared  even  with  the  smallest  plan- 
etary masses ;  it  is,  therefore,  eminently  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  gravitation 
proceeding  from  a  body  external  to  it. 

We  have  shown,  on  another  occasion,  that  when  this  body,  once  in  seventy- 
five  years,  departs  from  our  system  to  make  its  vast  excursion  through  distant 
regions  of  space,  the  eye  of  science  pursues  it  along  its  path,  watches  its  move- 
ments, and  follows  its  course.  That  course  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  subject  to  no  attraction  through  the  entire  range  of  its  orbit  except 
those  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  calculations  of  its  return  are  based  upon 
that  supposition.  The  time  and  the  place  of  each  of  its  successive  returns  to 
our  system  have  been  foretold  on  these  suppositions  ;  and  we  have  found  that 
its  returns  have  corresponded  faithfully  with  such  predictions.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that,  in  its  range  through  space,  this  body  has  not  passed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  mass  of  matter  capable  of  exercising  an  observable  attraction 
upon  it.  tn  fact,  it  moves  exactiy  as  it  would  move  ^  no  material  object  exist- 
ed in  the  creation  save  those  of  the  solar  system  itself.  It  follows,  therefore, 
thai  all  other  objects  must  be  too  distant  from  our  system  to  produce  any  dis- 
coverable attraction  even  on  so  light  a  body  as  this. 

Yet  when,  on  any  clear  night,  we  contemplate  the  firmament,  and  behold  the 
countless  multitudes  of  objects  that  sparkle  upon  it,  and  remember  what  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  comprised  among  those  of  the  solar  system,  and 
even  of  these  how  few  are  visible  at  any  one  time,  we  are  naturally  impel- 
led to  the  inquiry.  Where  in  the  universe  are  these  vast  numbers  of  objects 
placed  ? 

Very  little  reflection  and  reasoning,  applied  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
position  and  to  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  wiU  convince  us  that  the  ob- 
jects that  chiefly  appear  in  the  firmament  must  be  at  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tances from  our  system.  The  earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun  moves 
in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  millions  of  miles.  We, 
who  observe  the  heavens,  are  transported  upon  the  globe  round  that  vast  circle. 
The  station  from  which  we  observe  the  universe  at  one  period  of  the  year  is« 
then,  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  station  to  which  we  are  transport- 
ed at  another  period  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  we  view  the  heavens  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  January  and  note  their  aspect,  and  view  them  again  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  July,  we  know  that  the  two  stations  from  which  we  take  these 
two  surveys  are  separated  by  a  space  of  two  hundred  millions  of  miles. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  within  the  familiar  experience  of  every  one,  that  the  relative 
position  of  objects  will  depend  upon  the  point  from  which  thcty  are  viewed.  If 
we  stand  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  along  the  margin  of  which  a  multitude  of 
ships  are  stationed,  and  view  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  they  wiU  have  among 
each  other  a  certain  relative  arrangement.  If  we  change  our  position,  however, 
through  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  relative  position  of  these  masts 
will  not  be  the  same  as  before.  Two  which  before  lay  in  line  will  now  be  seen 
separate,  and  two  which  before  were  separated  are  now  brought  into  line.  Two, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  other,  are  now  reversed ;  that  which  was 
to  the  right,  is  at  the  lefl,  and  vice  versa ;  nor  are  these  changes  produced  by 
any  change  of  position  of  the  ships  themselves,  for  they  aro  moored  in  station- 
ary positions.  The  changes  of  appearance  are  the  result  of  our  awn  change  of 
position,  and  the  greater  that  chang^  of  position  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  rela- 
tive change  of  these  appearances.    Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  moved 
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to  a  much  grealer  distaaee  Mtn  the  shippiiig ;  a  very  slight  change  in  our  po* 
sitioa  will  produce  much  less  efieol  upon  the  relative  poaitioii  of  the  masts ; 
perhaps  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  change  of  position  to  prednee  a  per- 
ceivable change  upon  them.  In  fine,  in  proportion  as  our  distance  from  the 
masts  is  increased,  so  in  proportion  Mrill  it  reqiiiie  a  greater  change  in  o«v  own 
position  to  produce  the  same  apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the  masts. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  visible  objects.  When  a  multitude  of  stationazy  objects 
are  viewed  at  a  distance,  their  relative  position  will  depend  uponihe  paoitiGn  of 
the  observer,  and  if  the  station  of  the  observer  be  changed,  a  change  in  die 
relative  position  of  the  objects  must  be  expected ;  and  if  no  peioeptil&  change 
is  produced,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  distance  of  the  object  is  inoompanUj 
greater  than  the  change  of  position  of  the  obsetver. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  reflections  to  the  case  of  the  earth  and  the  atan. 
The  stars  are  analogous  to  the  masts  of  the  ships,  and  the  earth  is  the  station  oa 
which  the  observer  is  placed,  and  which  is  changeable  in  its  position  by  reaaoa 
of  its  annual  motion.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  expected  that  the  magiutode  of 
the  globe,  being  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  would  produce  a  change  of 
position  of  the  observer  sufficient  to  cause  a  change  in  the  relative  poaition  of 
the  stars,  but  we  find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Tbe  stars,  viewed  from  oppo* 
site  sides  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  present  exactly  the  same  appearance ;  we 
must,  therefore,  infer  that  the  diameter  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  abeolutciy 
nothing  compared  to  their  distance. 

But  the  astronomer  has  still  a  much  larger  modulus  to  fall  back  npon.  He 
reflects,  as  has  been  already  observed,  \£ax  he  is  enaUed  to  view  the  staia 
from  two  stations,  separated  from  each  other,  not  by  eight  thousand  mdes,  ihe 
diameter  of  the  earth,  but  by  two  hundred  millions  of  nules,  that  of  die  earth's 
orbit.  He,  therefore,  views  the  heavens  on  the  first  of  January,  and  views  them 
again  on  the  first  of  July,  yet  he  finds,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  aspect  is  the 
same.  He  thinks  that  ^s  cannot  be— -that  so  great  a  change  of  position  in 
himself  cannot  fail  to  make  some  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars ; — 
that,  although  their  general  aspect  is  the  same,  yet  when  submitted  to  exact 
examination  a  change  must  assuredly  be  detected.  He  aco(»dingiy  reacfets  to 
the  use  of  instruments  of  observation  c^>able  of  measuring  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  with  the  last  conceivable  precision,  and  he  b  more-  tiian  ever 
confounded  by  the  fact,  that  still  no  discoverable  change  of  poaition  is  finrnd. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  this  result  seemed  inexplicable,  and,  acoeidingLy, 
it  formed  the  greatest  difliculty  with  astronomers  in  admitting  the  annual  mo* 
tion  of  the  eaiSi.  The  alternative  offered  was  this:  it  was  necessuy,  either 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Ptolemaic  system,  in  which  the  earth  waa  stationary,  or 
to  suppose  that  the  immense  change  of  position  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of 
half  a  year,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  could  produce  no  discoverable 
change  of  appearance  in'  the  stars  ;  a  fact  which  involves  the  inference  that  the 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  measures  two  hundred  mDlions  of  milea, 
must  be  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  Snch 
an  idea  appeared  so  preposterous  and  inconceivable,  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  many  preferred  to  embrace  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  beset  as  it  was 
with  difficulties  and  contradictions. 

Since,  however,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  most  now  be  regarded  as  a 
proved  fact,  we  are  driven  to  the  inference,  deduced  from  the  absence  <S'all  change 
of  relative  apparent  position  in  the  stars,  that  the  distances  of  these  objects  fmn 
our  system  is,  in  the  common  popular  sense  of  the  word,  infinitely  great  com- 
pared with  the  dimensions  of  our  system,  and  this  inference  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  indications  of  the  wide  vacui^  that  surrounds  the 
system. 
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In  such  «  state  of  things,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  aatronomeTS  have 
diligently  directed  their  oi^enrationa  to  the  diac^rery  of  some  change  of  appa- 
rent position,  howcTer  small,  produced  upon  the  atars  by  the  earth's  motion.  As 
those  stars  most  likely  to  be  aflfected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  are  those  which 
are  nearest  to  the  system,  and  therefore  probably  which  are  brightest  and  lar- 
gest, it  has  been  to  such  chiefly  that  this  kind  of  obeertAtion  has  been  directed. 
Since  it  was  certain,  that  if  ai^  observable  effect  was  produced  by  the  earth's 
motion  at  all  it  must  be  extremely  small,  the  mcest  and  most  difficult  means 
of  observation  were  those  alone  innn  which  the  discovery  could  be  expected. 
Among  the  many  expedients  used  for  the  deteetion  of  such  effects,  we  shall  se- 
lect as  an  example  one  which  was  adopted  at  the  Royal  Obeenratory  at  Green- 
wich. A  telescope  of  great  length  was  attached  to  the  side  of  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry  erected  upon  a  foundaSon  of  rock.  This  instrument  was  screwed 
into  such  a  position  that  particular  atura  aa  they  crossed  the  meridian  would 
necessarily  pass  within  its  fi^ld  of  view.  UieaomMnc  wires  were  in  ^e  usual 
manner  placed  in  its  eye-piece»  so  that  the  exact  ^mat  at  whaeh  the  stars  passed 
the  meridian  each  night  could  be  observed  and  recorded  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. The  instrument  being  thus  fixed  and  immoveable,  the  transits  of  the 
stara  were  noted-  each  night,  and  the  exact  ii^acee  where  they  passed  the  merid- 
ian recorded.  This  kind  of  observation  was  earned  on  through  the  year,  and 
if  the  earth's  change  of  position,  by  reasiHi  of  its  amiual  motton,  ^ould  produce 
an^  effect  upon  the  apparent  position  of  the  atava,  it  was  aatioipated  that  such 
efiect  would  bs  discovered  hy  these  means.  After,  howoTor,  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  usual  causea  whioh  we  knew  lo  afieot  the  apparent  position  of  the 
stars,  such  .as  refraction  or  aberratiofty^nD  Qhmiga'i>f  poaitiott  vras  disooTered 
which  could  be  aasigped  to  the  earth's  motion. 

Within  the  bust  few  ^eais,  however,  PDofeeeorrBessel  has  directed  his  scien- 
tific labors  to  this  inquiy,  and  hassueceeded  in  detecting  asmaH  effect  on  one 
of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan.  In  a  communication,  made  in 
1838  by  that  astronomer  to  Sir  John  HesseM,  he  says :  <*  After  so  many  un- 
succeadlul  aitemptsto  deteimine  thotpavidkxof  a  liXBd  star,  I  diotfght  it  worth 
while  to  try  what  might  be- .accomplished  byimeans  of  the  accuracy  which 
my  great  Fraunhoffer  heliometer  gives  :to  lbs  observaliaaa.  I  undertook  to 
make  this,  investigation  upon,  the  star*  61  Gygsi ;  «widck,  by  reason  of  its  great 
proper  motiQn^iaperhapa  the  heat  of  all^  which  affords  the  adrantage  of  heiM 
a  double  star,  and  on  that  account  may  be  observed  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
which  is  sojiearthapole^lhaty.witht^excqrtioftof  asmaUpmrtof  thoyear, 
it  can  alivays.be  observed  at  nighi  at  a  suOcienk  altitude." 

These  obserrationa  were  oontiiwed«  for  four  years,  aad  thereMk.  wasAe 
discovery  that. the  poaition  of  the  .star  ia  questiom waa  afibcted  by^the  earth's 
motion,  to. the  extent  of  a  little  lessthap  onf  tkM  of  a  iMc^nd.  Fran  this  may 
be  calculated  the  distance  of  the  star  £ram:  the  solar  sjFstem. 

To  renderintelligible  the  spiritof  the  meilhodfay  which  tha  distance  of  the  stars 
may  be.mferred  firom>their  discovered  pandhuc,  let  us  suppose  two liiies  drawn 
from  a  star  to  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  lo  two  positions 
which  the  earth.  pqcupies.aAor  an  in^irval  of  six  msaths;  The  aii^>foiiBed 
by  these  two  lines  is,  iniact,  tb^aywwiit.oflhe  apparent  ohange'-of  positiott  of 
the  star  by  reason  of  thaearth's  moti<w»<aiid.ittisteohiMeaiiyieatted  the  poritZ^ar. 
We  ma^.in  this  case  cqik4ider  the  diameteirof  the  orbit  as«a  portion  of  an  enor* 
mous  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at.the.stary  and  4fae  radius  of  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  star  fiaun  the  earth*  It.is.kaown^  in^geoaietiy,  that  an  arc  of  a 
cirjde  whichtmeasurea4werseeoBd  is  in  lengthlbsOO^MMipait  af  the  radius, 
and  if  it  measuresone.thirdof  Aaaqond^atwiU,  of  eoHise,  be  the  618,79Sth 
part  of  the  radius. 
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Professor  Bessel  found  Aat  the  angle  contained  by  those  two  lines,  drawn 
from  the  star  in  question  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  oibit,  contained  an  angle 
an^ounting  to  two  thirds  of  a  second,  and,  consequently,  that  the  angle  included 
by  the  lines  between  the  sun  and  the  eiurth  would  form  one  third  of  a  second. 
From  this  it  would  follow,  that  the  distance  from  the  star,  being  the  radius  of  a  I 
circle,  of  which  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  is  an  arc  of  one  third 
of  a  second,  will  be  618,795  times  the  length  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 

Taking  round  numbers,  then,  it  will  follow  from  this  observation  that  the  dis- 
tance of  this  star  is  600,000  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  ear^  from 
the  sun.  But  the  distance  of  the  earUi  from  the  sun  being  100  millions  of  miles, 
it  will  follow  that  the  distance  of  the  star  must  be  sixty  millions  of  millions  of 
miles. 

Such  is  the  nearest  approximation  that  observation  has  supplied  for  the  space 
that  separates  the  solar  system  from  other  bodies  of  the  universe. 

Minds  unaccustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  great  numbers  and  magnitudes 
are  overwhelmed  in  their  efforts  to  conceive  such  distances ;  and  even  astron- 
omers have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  extraordinary  expedients  to  express  and 
conceive  clearly  such  spaces. 

On  another  occasion  we  have  shown  that  light  moves  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  second.  This  motion  of  light  has  accordingly 
been  adopted  as  the  most  convenient  modulus  for  expressing  the  distances  of 
the  stars ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  express  them  by  sa3ang  how  long  light 
would  take  to  move  over  them.  If,  then,  sixty  millions  of  miUions  of 
miles  be  divided  by  200,000  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  seconds  which 
light  would  take  to  come  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  solar  system ;  and  if  this 
number  of  seconds  be,  in  the  usual  manner,  reduced  to  years,  it  will  be  found 
that  light  would  take  about  ten  years  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  the 
earth.     Such  is,  then,  the  space  that  divides  us  from  them. 

To  conceive  this  prodigious  distance  more  clearly  still,  it  has  been  calcula- 
ted thai  a  cannon-ball,  which  moves  with  a  velocity  t>f  500  miles  an  hour, 
would  take  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  earth,  an  interval  of  14,255,418 
years.  Again  :  it  has  been  computed  that  a  steam-carriage  starting  from  the 
earth,  and  moving  toward  the  star  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  would  take 
to  reach  the  star,  356,385,466  j^fas ;  a  period  of  time  61,000  times  greater 
than  the  whole  interval  since  Uie  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Mosaic 
chronology. 

But  this  is  only  the  interval  that  separates  our  system  from  the  nearest  stars. 
Analogy  and  all  the  grounds  of  probability  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  corre- 
sponding intervals  separate  the  stars  froin  each  other.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  the  stars  are,  in  fact,  suns  like  our  own,  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  our  sun 
is  a  star ;  and  it  is  consistent  and  natural  to  suppose  our  sun  is  no  farther  re- 
moved from  the  stars  than  the  stars  are  from  each  other. 

Among  the  multitude  of  stars  which  we  behold  in  the  firmament  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  splendor.  Those  which  are  the  brightest  and  largest,  and 
which  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude^  are  few;  the  next  in  order  of 
brightness,  which  are  called  of  the  second  magnitude,  are  more  numerous ;  and 
as  they  decrease  in  brightness  their  number  rapidly  increases. 

The  number  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  does  not  exceed  twenty ;  those  of 
the  second,  fifty ;  those  of  the  third,  two  hundred ;  and  so  on,  the  number  of 
the  smallest  being  incapable  of  estimation. 

The  stars  which  are  capable  of  being  seen  by  the  naked  eye  are  usually  re- 
solved into  seven  orders  of  magnitudes-^^e  first  being  the  brightest  and  laigest,  | 
while  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  are  the  smi^est  that  the  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly 
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Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  this  relative  brightness  which  we  perceive 
really  arises  from  any  difference  of  intrinsic  splendor  between  the  objects  them- 
selves, or  does  it,  as  it  may  equally  do,  arise  from  their  difference  of  distance  ? 
Are  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  so  much  less  bright  and  conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  first  magnitude  because  they  are  really  smaller  orbs  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  or  because,  being  intrinsically  equal  in  splendor,  the  dis- 
tance of  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  is  so  much  greater  than  the  distance 
of  those  of  the  first  magnitude  that  they  are  diminished  in  their  apparent 
brightness  ?  We  know  that  by  the  laws  of  optics  the  brightness  of  a  luminous 
object  diminishes  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  distance  increases.  Thus 
at  double  the  distance  the  brightness  will  be  four  times  less,  at  triple  the  dis- 
tance it  will  be  nine  times  less,  at  a  hundred  times  the  distance  it  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  less,  and  so  on. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  great  variety  of  brightness  which  prevails  among  the 
stars  may  be  indifferently  explained,  eiUier  by  supposing  them  objects  of  differ- 
ent intrinsic  brightness  and  magnitude,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  or  objects 
generally  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  placed  at  a  great  diversity  of  distances. 

Of  these  two  suppositions,  the  lat(er  is  infinitely  the  most  probable  and  nat- 
ural ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  usually  adopted :  and  we  accordingly  consider  the 
stars  to  derive  their  variety  of  brightness  almost  entirely  from  the  pqpitions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  universe  being  at  various  distances  from  us. 

Taking  the  stars  generally  to  be  intrinsically  the  same  in  brightness,  various 
Uieories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  positions  which  would  explain  their  ap- 
pearances ;  and  the  most  natural  and  probable  is,  that  their  distances  from  each 
other  are  generally  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and  correspond  with  the  distance  of  our 
sun  from  the  nearest  of  them.  In  this  way  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of  stars 
only  appear  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  number  increases  very  rapidly 
as  the  magnitude  diminishes,  is  easily  rendered  intelligible. 

If  we  imagine  a  person  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  surrounded  by  trees 
on  every  side  and  at  every  distance,  those  which  immediately  surround  him 
will  be  few  in  number,  and  by  proximity  will  appear  large.  The  trunks  or 
stumps  of  those  which  occupy  a  circuit  beyond  the  former  will  be  more  nu- 
merous, the  circuit  being  wider,  and  will  appear  smaller,  because  their  dis- 
tance is  greater.  Beyond  these  again,  occupying  a  still  wider  circuit,  will  ap- 
pear a  proportionally  augmented  number,  whose  )ipparent  magnitude  will  again 
%e  diminished  by  increased  distance ;  and  thus  the  trees  which,  occupy  wider 
and  wider  circuits  at  greater  and  greater  distances  will  be  more  and  more  nu- 
merous, and  will  appear  continually  smaller.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stars ; 
we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  cluster  of  suns  surrounding  us  on 
every  side  at  inconceivable  distances.  Those  few  which  are  placed  immedi- 
ately about  our  system  appear  bright  and  large,  and  we  call  them  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Those  which  lie  in  the  circuit  beyond,  and  occupying  a 
wider  range,  are  more  numerous  and  less  bright ;  and  we  call  them  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude.  And  there  is  thus  a  progression  increasing  in  number  and 
distance  and  diminishing  in  brightness,  until  we  attain  a  distance  so  great  that 
the  stars  are  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is  the  limit  of  vision.  It 
ia  the  range  of  the  universe  which  the  eye  in  its  natural  condition  is  destined 
to  behold ;  but  an  eye  has  been  given  us  more  potent  still,  and  of  infinitely 
wider  range, — ^the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  telescope,  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing, has  conferred  upon  the  bodily  eye  an  infinitely  augmented  range,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  enabled  us  to  penetrate  into  realms  of  the 
universe,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  never  have  been  known  to  us.  But 
let  us  pause  for  the  present  and  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  that  range  of  space 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  natural  vision. 
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Sir  Willtiiin  Herschel,  to  whose  reaesrches  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  knowledge  which  we  posses^  respecting  the  fixed  stars,  has  inres- 
tigated  the  probable  progression  of  distances  which  regulate  the  stars  yisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  shoMrn  reasonable  grounds  .for  concluding  that  the 
smallest  visible  star  is  at  a  distance  about  tweWe  times  greater  than  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  He  supposes  that  the  intermediate  stars  between  the 
smallest  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  stars  like  the  dogstar,  which, 
from  their  brightness,  must  be  presumed  to  be  nearest  to  us,  are  ranged  at  in- 
termediate distances.  It  woidd  therefore  follow  that  if  we  assume  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  star  according  to  the  results  of  Bessel's  obserrations,  to  be  a 
space  that  light  would  more  over  it  in  10  years,  the  distance  of  the  smallest 
star  perceivi^le  by  unassbted  vision  must  be  such  that  light  would  take  120 
years  to  move  over !  If,  then,  we  imagine  a  sphere  surrounding  us,  the  radius 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  space  that  li^t  moves  over  in  120  years,  that  sphere 
is  the  range  of  natural  and  unassisted  vision,  and  is  that  portion  <tf  the  univeiae 
which  men  are  privileged  to  contemplate  unaided  by  art. 

MAONrruDx  or  tbs  stars. 

The*extent  of  the  etellar  universe  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  stars  in  it  and  their  relative  distances,  have  just  been  explained.  But  a 
natural  curiosity  will  be  awakened  to  discover  not  merely  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  those  bodies,  but  to  ascertain  what  is  dieir  nature,  and  what  parts 
they  play  oh  the  great  theatre  of  creation  ?  Are  they  analogous  to  our  planets  ? 
Are  they  inhabited  globes,  wanned  and  illuminated  by  neighboring  suns  ?  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  are  they  themselves  suns,  dispensing  light  and  life  to  sys- 
tems of  surrounding  worlds. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  a  star,  the  effect  produced  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  find  when  it  is  applied  to  a  planet.  A  planet,  to 
the  naked  eye,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  appears  like  a  common  star.  The 
telescope,  however,  immediately  presents  it  to  us  with  a  distinct  circular  disk 
similar  to  that  Whidi  the  moon  oners  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  planets  a  powerful  telescope  will  reader  them  apparently  even  larger  than 
the  moon.  But  the  effect  is  very  different  indeed  when  the  same  instrument 
is  directed  even  to  ike  brightest  star.  We  find  that  instead  of  magnifying,  it 
actually  diminishes.  There  is  an  optical  illusion  produced,  when  we  behold 
a  star,  which  makes  it  appear  to  as  to  be  surrounded  with  a  radiation  which 
causes  it  to  be  roprosented  when  drawn  on  paper,  by  a  dot  with  rays  diverging 
on  every  side  from  it.  The  effect  of  the  telescope  is  to  cut  off  this  radiation, 
sad  present  to  as  the  st«r  as  a  mere  lucid  point,  having  no  sensible  magnitude ; 
nor  can  any  augmented  telescopic  power  which  has  3ret  been  resorted  to  pro- 
duce any  other  effect.  Telescopic  powers  amounting  to  six  thousand  were 
oocasionaliy  used  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  he  stated  that  with  these  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars  seemed  less^  if  possible,  than  with  lower 
powers. 

We  have  other  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  stars  have  po  sensible  disks,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  effect  called  the  occultation  of  a  star  by 
the  dark  edge  of  the  moon.  When  the  moon  is  a  crescent  or  in  the  quarters,  as 
it  moves  over  the  firmament,  its  dark  edge  successively  approaches  to  or  recedes 
from  the  stars.  And  from  time  to  time  it  happens  that  it  passes  between  the 
stars  and  the  eye.  If  a  star  had  a  sensible  disk  in  this  case,  the  edge  of  the 
moon  would  gradually  cover  it,  and  the  star,  instead  of  being  instantaneously 
extinguished,  would  gradually  disappear.  This  is  found  not  to  be  the  case 
the  star  preserves  all  its  lustre  until  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
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dark  edge  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  then  it  is  instantly  extinguished,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  diminution  of  its  brightness.  This  effect  also  presents 
a  striking  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the  moon. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  if  such  be  the  case,  if  none  of  the  stars,  great  or  smsll, 
have  any  discoTerable  magnitude  at  all ;  with  what  meaning  can  we  speak  of 
stars  of  the  first,  second,  or  other  orders  of  magnitude  t  llie  term  magnitude 
thus  applied,  was  used  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  when  the  stars, 
haying  been  obsenred  9nly  with  the  nsked  eye,  were  really  supposed  to  have^ 
different  magnitudes.  We  must  accept  the  term  now  used  to  express  not 
the  comparatiTe  magnitude,  but  the  eomparative  brightness  of  me,  stars. 
Thus  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  means  of  the  greatest  apparent  brightness ; 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  means  that  which  is  in  tne  next  degree  of 
splendor,  and  so  on.  .  But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this  singular  fact,  that  no 
magnifying  power,  however  great,  will  exhibit  to  us  a  star  with  any  sensible 
magnitude  T  must  we  admit  £at  the  optical  instrument  loses  its  magnifying 
power  when  applied  to  the  stars,  while  it  retains  it  with  every  other  visible 
object  t  Such  a  consequence  would  be  eminently  absurd.  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  an  inference  regarding  the  magnitude  of  stars  as  astonishing  and  al- 
most as  incredible  as  that  which  was  forced  upon  us  respecting  their  distan- 
ces. We  saw  that  the  entire  magnitude  of  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  stupen- 
dous as  it  is,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  distance  of  one  of  those  bodies,  and 
consequently  if  that  orbit  were  filled  by  a  sun  whose  magnitude  would  there- 
fore be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  ours,  such  a  sun  w(mld  not  appear  to  an 
observer  at  the  nearest  star  of  greater  magnitude  than  one  third  of  a  second; 
consequently  would  have  no  magnitude  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  would  appear 
as  a  mere  lucid  point  to  an  observer  at  the  star !  We  are  then  prepared  for 
the  inference  respecting  the  fixed  stars  which  the  telescopic  observations  al- 
ready mentioned  leads  to.  The  telescope  of  Bir  William  Herschel,  to  which 
he  applied  a  power  of  six  thousand,  did  undoubtedly  magnify  the  stars  six 
thousand  times,  but  even  then  their  apparent  magnitude  was  inappreciable. 
We  are  then  to  infer  that  the  distance  of  these  wonderful  bodies  is  so  enor- 
mous compared  with  their  actual  magnitude,  that  their  apparent  diameter,  seen 
from  our  system,  is  above  six  thousand  times  less  than  any  which  the  eye  is 
capable  of  perceiving. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  might  appear  hopeless  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  probable  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  any  stand- 
ard known  to  us.  Yet  this  problem,  however  hopeless  it  may  seem,  has 
yielded  to  the  ardor  of  astronomical  inquiry. 

Dr.  WoUaston  instituted  a  series  of  observations  and  calculations,  which 
terminated  in  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
compared  with  our  sun. 

There  are  optical  instruments  called  photometers^  the  use  and  application  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  brightness  of  luminous  objects.  By 
such  instruments  we  can  take  any  two  visible  luminous  objects  and  compare 
them  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  say  what  is  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  lights  which 
they  afford.  Thus  a  common  candle  and  a  gas-lamp  may  be  tried,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  immediately  to  say  how  many  candles  would  be  necessary 
to  give  light  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp. 

By  instruments  of  this  species  Dr.  Wollaston  prosecuted  investigations,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  numerical  proportion  between  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun  and  that  afforded  by  the  stars.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Sifius,  or  the  dogstar.  He  found  by  such  means,  that  the  light 
received  by  us  from  Sirius  was  20,000,000,000  of  times  less  than  Uiat  received 
from  the  sun.    This,  be  it  observed,  was  a  result  not  of  theory  or  speculation, 
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but  of  inmediato  obMiratiQii  and  nMsturencnt.  Hariiig  aaceiCaioed  this,  Ua 
aezft  objeel  waa  to  oompute  tbe  diatanae  to  which  ,oiir  aua  wonid  have  to  ba 
removed  in  order  that  it  ahoidd  aaanoM  aa  appearance  like  that  of  the  dogatar. 
Althflofh  thia  aoight  at  the  fiiat  new  i^ipear  a  difficnlt  probien,  it  waa  bj  no 
meana  ao.  We  know  bj  the  principles  of  op^ea,  that  if  the  ann  were  removed 
10  twice  its  present  distance  it  apiender  would  be  four  times  leap ;  at  three  times 
ita  preaent  diatanee  it  would  be  nine  times  less ;  at  ten  timea  the  diatiMiee  it 
^wonld  bo  one  hundred  timea  leaa,  and  ao  on. 

We  hnve,  therefot e,  a  simple  arithmetical  rule  of  calculation,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  we  can  aaj  in  what  piopoition  the  bvightneaa  of  the  aun  would 
bo  reduced  by  any  propoaed  inorease  of  distance,  or  what  inoreaae  of  distance 
would  be  neceasadry  to  produce  any  proposed  diminution  of  brightness.  If  this 
rule  be  applied  to  determine  how  much  further  the  sun  should  bo  removed  from 
us  than  it  now  is,  in  order  that  it  ahould  be  reduced  to  the  aj^arance  of  the 
dogstar,  it  will  be  found  that  the  requisite  inoreaae  of  distance  would  be  in 
proportion  of  about  150,000  to  1*  If,  then,  the  aun  were  removed  to  150,000 
times  ita  prosent  distance  it  would  be  seen  by  us  aa  a  aecond  dogatar. 

Now  it  win  be  apparent,  that  if  we  had  reason  to  know  that  the  dogatar  is 
at  n  distance  of  150,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aun,  it  would  immodi* 
at^  follow  that  the  dogstar  muat  be  a  sun  equal  ha  our  own,  because  then  it 
would  be  inferred  that  £e  aun,  if  placed  where  the  dogatar  ia,  would  have  ex? 
actly  the  aame  aplendor  and  magnitude. 

Btit  if,  en  the.  other  hand,  we  had  reason  to  know  thai  the  real  diataace  of 
the  dogstar  is  greater  than  100,000  timea  that  of  the  sun,  then  it  would  f<41ow 
that  the  dogatar  at  a  greater  distaaoe  would  have  the  same  aplendor  as  the  sun 
at  a  leaa  distance ;  and,  consequently,  the  inevitable  infereooe  would  be  that 
the  dogatar  must  bo  larger  and  more  splendid  than  the  sun. 

The  discovery  of  Bessel  having  led  to  the  ooncluaion  that  the  diatanee  of 
the  nearest  stars  is  at  leaat  600,000  timea  greater  than  that  of  the  aun,  it 
foUowa  that  these  objects,  at  that  diatanee,  are  aa  large  and  hnght  as  tbe  sun 
would  be  at  a  distance  four  times  less.  This  being  admitted,  it  iaunediately 
follows  that  the  stara,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  must  be  ohjeeU  irtmtcmdtnUMy 
greater  amd  brighter  than  the  tun. 

At  the  time  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wollaston  it  waa  not  supposed  that  the 
distances  of  the  stars  were  as  great  as  they  are  now  known  to  be ;  and  Dr. 
Wollaaton,  adopting  a  mueh  less  distance  than  the  truth,  felt  himself  warranted 
in  the  inference  that  the  dogatar  must  be  a  sun  equal  at  least  to  fourteen  of 
ours.  Had  he  known  what  has  since  been  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Prp* 
feasor  Bessel,  how  much  more  stupendous  would  he  not  have  inferred  the  stars 
to  be! 

But  still,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  those  wondrous  objects  ?  Are  they  plan«^ 
ets  shining  with  reflected  Ught  ?  or  are  they  themselves  native  fountains  of 
light,  like  our  sun  ?  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  reflected  light  could  be  in* 
tense  enough  to  be  visible  at  distances  so  enoraM>u8  ;  independent  of  which, 
the  splendor  of  the  stara  as  seen  through  powerful  telescopes  is  such  aa  to  aat^ 
isfy  us  that  they  must  be  suns.  Sir  William  Herschel  stated  that  when  his 
great  telescope  was  directed  to  the  region  of  the  heavens  through  which  the 
star  Sirius  passed,  the  appearance  exhibited  on  the  approach  of  that  star  was 
Hke  that  of  the  eastern  firmament  on  the  approach  of  sunrise ;  and  that  when  the 
glorious  object  itself  entered  the  field  of  view,  although  it  appeared  as  a  mere 
hioid  point,  having  no  sensible  magnitude,  its  light  was  so  overpowering  that 
he  was  compelled  to  protect  his  eye  with  a  colored  glass.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  splendor  could  not  proceed  from  an  opaque  globe  shining  with 
borrowed  light  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miUions  of  millions  of  miles. 
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To  persons  not  familiar  with  optical  researches  it  maj  appear  inc^Mnpiehea* 
sible  toat  a  star  presenting,  even  with  the  telescope,  no  disk  of  sensible  mag« 
nitude,  could,  neverthelesSy  api>ear  so  splendid.  There  is,  however,  a  law  of 
light,  clearly  established  in  optics,  which  will  probably  remove  this  difficulty. 
It  is  demonstrated  that  the  apparent  brightness  of  an  objed  ia  not  diminished 
by  its  removal  from  the  eye,  slthooffh  the  qnantity  of  lignt  which  it  gives  is 
decreased  in  a  high  proportion.  Iiiia  statement  may  appear  at  first  paradozi-* 
cal ;  let  us,  however  enplain  it. 

If  the  sun,  for  example,  were  removed  to  twice  its  present  distance  it  would 
appear  to  the  eye  witn  half  its  present  diameter :  yet,  iii  its  diminished  size, 
the  apparent  brightness  of  its  surface  would  be  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  behold  it  at  3ie  lesser  distance.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
small  circular  opening  is  made  in  a  card,  and  that  the  card  is  presented  to  the 
sun,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  only  shall  be  seen  through  it,  but  that 
that  portion  shall  be  circular ;  the  opening  will  present  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sun  of  less  magnitude  than  the  real  one,  but  of  equal  brightness.  Let 
the  card  then  be  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  circular  portion 
of  the  sun's  disk  visible  through  it  shall  have  a  diameter  equal  to  half  of  the 
entire  disk.  A  sun  will  thus  be  seen  of  equal  brightness  with  the  true  sun, 
but  of  only  half  the  linear  diameter,  and  one  fourth  the  superficial  magnitude. 

From  this  illustration  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  one  object  may  be 
smaller  than  another  in  apparent  magnitude,  and  that  it  may  give  less  hght, 
but,  nevertheless,  be  equally  bright. 

This  being  clearly  understood,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  if  the  sun  were 
removed  to  double  its  present  distance  it  would  exhibit  a  surface  to  the  eye  as 
bright,  thouffh  only  half  of  the  diameter.  To  comprehend  this,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  smaller  sun  seen  from  double 
the  distance,  issues  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  sun,  while  the  light  which 
would  proceed  from  an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  seen  at  its  present  dis- 
tance, would  only  proceed  from  one  fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  disk.  The 
actual  quantity  of  light,  therefore,  which  issues  from  the  small  sun^  seen  from  the 
larger  distance,  is  greater,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  small  portion  of  the  larger  sun,  seen  at  the  lesser  distance.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  light  by  which  the  object  is  rendered  visi- 
ble at  the  greater  distance,  is  four  times  more  than  that  by  which  the  equivalent 
part  of  the  nearer  object  is  rendered  visible  at  the  lesser  distance ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance  being  less  in  the  latter  case,  the  intepsi^  of  the  les- 
ser quantity  of  light  is  four  times  greater.  In  short,  it  follows  that  as  the  ob- 
ject recedes  from  the  eye  the  quantity  of  light  which  proceeds  from  a  given  por^ 
tion  of  the  visual  area  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  while  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion. What  is,  therefore,  lost  in  intensity  by  increased  distance,  is  gained 
in  quantity ;  and  Uie  efiect  is,  that  the  splendor  of  the  object  is  not  changed  by 
distance,  but  only  its  apparent  magnitude. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  very  nearly  2,000  seconds  of  a  degree. 
If  it  were  removed  to  2,000  times  its  present  distance  it  would  present  a  diam- 
eter of  one  second ;  but  it  would  appear  as  bright  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
present  disk  would  appear  having  an  apparent  diameter  2,000  times  less  than  its 
present  apparent  diameter ;  or  if  a  pin-hole  be  made  in  a  card,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sun  seen  through  it,  which  would  subtend  to  the  eye  at  an  angle  of  one  second, 
the  appearance  of  such  portion  would  be,  as  to  brightness  as  well  as  to  magni- 
tude, that  which  the  sun  would  have  at  2,000  times  its  present  distance. 

Since,  then,  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
brightness^  is  not  diminished  by  increased  distance,  we  shall  be  the  less  sur- 
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prised  at  their  bebg  Tijrible,  potwithntancling  tbat  they  present  no  sensible  disk 
even  when  magnified  bj  the  most  powerful  telescope. 

It  may  again  be  asked  how  it  can  be  said  that  the  brightness  of  a  star  is 
not  diminished  by  dbtance,  when  it  is  maintained  that  the  splendor  of  the  dog- 
star  compared  with  one  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  b  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
the  distance  of  the  latter.  To  this  we  reply,  according  to  the  proper  term 
brightness  the  dogstar  is  not  brighter  than  an  equal  star  of  the  seTcnth  magni- 
tude. It  is  a  more  splendid  object  as  Tiewed  by  the  eye,  because  it  transmits^ 
more  light  to  the  eye,  but  its  intrinsic  splendor  may  be  the  same.  The  sun  as 
seen  from  the  earth  and  as  seen  from  the  planet  Herschel,  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic brightness^  but  its  apparent  magnitude  at  Herschel  200  times  less. 
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Watsr-^pouts  apt^rMtly  tt/ttBht  of  dense  ttiMses  of  nqueeitt  vapor,  pre- 
aenting,  ddtfti  a  gyratery  and  ptogreeaife  ttiotion,  and  teaembliDg  in  f6nn  a  con- 
ica!  clottd,  the  baae  of  which  is  presentied  upward,  apd  the  yertex  of  which 
generally  rests  vpen  the  ground,  hut  sometimes  assumes  the  oontrury  position. 
This  phenomenon  is  attended  with  a  sound  like  thai  of  a  wagon  rolling  upon 
a  rough  pavement. 

Violent  mechanical  effects  sometimes  attend  these  meteors.  Lurge  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  sttipped  of  their  leayes,  and  exhibiting  all  the  appearances  of 
having  been  stnick  by  lightning,  are  projected  to  great  distances.  Houses  are 
often  thrown  down,  Unroofed,  and  otherwise  injured  or  deaftroyed,  when  they 
lie  in  the  tfomne  of  a  water^spout.  Rain,  hail,  and  freqnently  gtobes  of  fire» 
like  the  balMightning  already  mentioned,  accom|Niny  tliese  meteors,  which  are 
manifested  ^ually  at  sea  and  on  kmd. 

AMkough  tke  electtical  effects  which  attend  this  meteor  prove  that  it  is  close* 
ly  connected  with  Mmospheric  electricity,  yet,  as  no  theoiy  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  which  affords  a  satisHictory  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena, it  is  tim  more  necessary  to  state,  with  as  mndi  elewmess  and  precision  as 
possible,  independently  of  all  hypotheses,  the  etact  ciicuffistaneeb  which  ha^ 
been  found  to  attend  them  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  where  they  have 
been  obeerved.  They  are  called  water-^pouts  or  land-fiponto,  according  as  diey 
take  place  o^r  ^e  surfiM^  of  the  water  or  the  land. 

In  the  histoty  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  following  nsmtive  t — 

**  On  the  2d  of  November,  17^,  about  8  o'dock  in  the  mornings  at  Montpellier, 
a  small  and  very  obscure  cloud  was  seen,  in  a  very  elevated  position,  in  the  di- 
rection ef  the  sootheast,  whence  the  wind  then  blew.  It  Advanced  toward 
the  town  with  a  noise  at  first  low,  but  which  augmented  an  it  ipproached : 
it  gradnally  descended  toward  the  ground,  and  a  light  was  perceived  lo  issne 
fhmi  ^t,  liloe  that  which  accompanies  <^  emeke  of  a  great  fire.  After  the  pas*  ; 
sage  of  ihie  stswd,  a  atvoag  odor  of  sulphur  was  pereeived,  like  that  which  is  ;  i 
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diffused  in  places  that  have  been  struck  by  lightning.  This  clond  had  a  very 
rapid  motion,  and  formed  round  it  a  whirlwind,  which  extended  to  a  distance 
of  above  a  hundred  yards  round,  the  force  of  which  was  so  prodigious  that  it 
tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  carried  away  the  roofs  of  houses,  overturned  build- 
ings, and  scattered  their  ruins  to  a  distance  of  nearly  500  yards.  After  having 
moved  along  half  a  league,  with  a  width  of  above  200  yards,  it  was  dissipated, 
followed  by  heavy  rain,  but  not  accompanied  by  thunder  or  lightning." 

In  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  November,  1780,  is  the  following  description 
of  one  of  these  meteors,  which  took  place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  near 
Carcassonne : — 

"  This  meteor  originated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Aude.  It  commenced  by 
pouring  down  a  great  quantity  of  water ;  it  then  projected  upward,  to  a  great 
height,  quantities  of  sand.  It  unroofed  eighty  houses,  and  scattered  over  the 
country  the  sheaves  of  com  which  it  carried  away.  It  tore  np  by  the  roots 
large  oaks,  and  transported  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  their  branches,  project^ 
ing  them  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  It  broke  the  doors, 
windows,  and  furniture  of  a  chateau ;  it  destroyed  the  pavement  in  the  middle 
of  a  room,  without  deranging  china  cups  which  were  placed  there  ;  it  broke 
the  frame  of  a  looking-glass  which  was  placed  upon  a  chimney-piece,  and  scat- 
tered the  fragments  upon  the  chairs  of  the  room,  leaving  the  glass,  however,  in 
its  place  uninjured." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse^  vol.  v.,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  land-spout,  which,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1785,  devastated  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Esclades,  about  four  leagues  from  Narbonne : — 

"  The  night  before  this  terrible  visitation  was  very  fine,  the  sim  rose  nnob- 
scured  by  a  single  cloud,  and  the  morning  air  was  calm  and  pure.  At  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  heat  became  very  great,  and  continued  to  increase  till  seven 
o'clock,  when  it  was  excessive.  At  that  time  there  appeared  in  the  west  a  small 
cloud,  which,  graduaUy  augmenting,  extended  in  an  hour  over  the  whole  hori- 
zon. The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  29^,*  and  the  barometer  at  28 
inches.  There  was  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  Such  being  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  smoky  and  blustering 
{hruyante)  column  was  formed  in  the  west,  which  passed  between  Esclades  and 
Mont  Brun.  In  its  course  it  swept  away  earth  and  sand,  tore  up  trees,  and 
ravaged  everything  which  came  before  it.  This  lasted  for  about  five  minutes. 
At  about  ^se  miles  from  Esclades  it  became  stationary  for  about  five  minutes, 
after  which  it  returned  upon  its  steps :  the  noise  which  it  made  resembled  the 
continual  roaring  of  thunder.  It  burst  upon  Esclades  in  a  terrific  shower  of 
hail.  This  hail  was  succeeded  by  a  rain  so  abundant  that  the  country  was  in- 
undated. During  this  shower,  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  lightning 
fell  in  several  places^     The  thermometer  rose  to  32^  .f 

"  The  barometer  rose  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  wind  was  very  violent. 
After  the  meteor  disappeared  the  weather  became  cool,  and  the  barometer  fell 
an  inch  and  a  quarter." 

Humboldt  states  that,  in  the  Steppes  of  South  America,  the  plain  or  table 
land  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

**  The  sand  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  rarefied  whirlwind,  probably  charged 
with  electricity,  like  a  vapor,  or  a  cloud  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  the  point  of 
which  slides  upon  the  ground,  and  resembling  the  blustering  water-spout  so 
much  feared  by  the  experienced  navigator.  On  the  roads  in  Europe,  we  see 
something  which  approaches  the  singular  appearance  of  these  whirlwinds  of 
sand ;  but  they  are  especially  observed  in  the  sandy  deserts  situate  in  Peru,  be- 
tween Coquimbo  and  Amotape.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  partial  cur- 
*  Bqaal  to  100  degnea  Fafar.  f  Bqoal  to  104  degieM  Fafar. 
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rents  of  air  which  encounter  each  other  are  only  perceired  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  entirely  calm — ^the  oc^an  of  air,  therefore,  like  the  ocean  of  water, 
encountering  eacn  other  only  in  a  dead  calm."* 

The  Courier  of  the  19th  of  September,  1826,  published  the  following  narra- 
tive of  a  meteor  which  ravaged  the  arrondissement  of  Carcassonne  on  die  26th 
of  August  preceding : — 

**  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  and  the  heat  of  the  morning  was  suffoca- 
ting. About  noon,  the  clouds  accumulated  in  the  west,  and  a  violent  wind  arose. 
A  Uiick  black  cloud  appeared,  suspended  over  a  piece  of  land  near  the  chiteau 
of  La  Counette.  In  the  direction  of  Fombraise,  the  clouds  were  seen  to  en- 
counter each  other,  and,  after  the  collision,  to  descend  very  low,  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  earth.  The  thunder  grumbled  on  every  side  with  a  dull  rolling 
noise ;  domestic  animals  fled  to  their  sheds.  Suddenly  a  frightful  explosion 
(craquement)  was  heard  in  the  west ;  the  air,  violently  agitated,  was  drawn  with 
extreme  velocity  toward  the  black  cloud  above  mentioned :  the  moment  they 
encountered  was  signalized  by  a  loud  detonation,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
enormous  column  of  fire,  which,  sweeping  over  the  field,  tore  up  everything  in 
its  way.  A  young  man  of  17  was  carried  away  by  this  whirlwind,  raised  in 
the  air,  and  dashed  against  a  rock,  by  which  his  head  was  split ;  14  sheep 
were  carried  awayf  and  fell  senseless. 

*'  This  column  of  air  and  fire  overturned  walls,  di^laced  enormous  rocks,  tore 
up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  broke  into  the  chiteau  by  two  openings,  tore 
up  and  overturned  the  stones  of  the  parte  coehhre^  broke  the  gate,  twisted  all 
the  iron  work,  broke  through  a  window,  entered  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor, 
broke  through  its  ceiling,  entered  the  second  floor,  passed  to  the  roof,  and,  in 
fine,  reduced  to  ruin  these  three  stories.  The  ladies,  who  were  in  the  saloon 
on  the  first  floor,  saw  a  globe  of  fire  enter  it,  and  owed  their  safety  only  to  an 
enormous  beam  which  formed  an  arch  to  support  the  wood-work.  A  vortex  of 
air,  entering  by  the  window  above  the  kitchen,  broke  through  a  partition,  raised 
the  floor,  broke  the  furniture,  overturned  the  beds,  opened  the  closets  without 
disturbing  their  contents,  penetrated  a  thick  wall  and  projected  its  ruins  to  a 
great  distance,  broke  the  timber-work  of  the  chiteau,  tore  up  by  the  roots  an 
enormous  oak  five  feet  in  circumferonce,  crushed  two  small  houses,  carried 
away  wagons,  which  it  precipitated  into  a  ravine,  uprooted  several  enormous 
walnut-trees,  ravaged  the  vines,  leaving  in  the  earth  deep  trenches,  and  im- 
pregnating the  air  with  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  This  meteor  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  Forcenas,  and  was  succeeded  by  very  heavy  ndn.  The  heavens 
then  became  serene,  and  a  wind  arose  from  the  east." 

In  1823,  this  meteor  made  great  ravages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Droux  and 
Mantes  in  France. 

**  In  the  village  of  Marekefroid,  fiffy-three  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  space 
of  one  minufe,  yet  the  storm  was  scarcely  heard,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
water-spout  was  only  preceded  by  a  little  hail.  A  child  three  years  old,  who 
stood  beside  its  mother  in  a  court-yard,  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  On  exam- 
ining its  body,  no  wounds  were  found  upon  it  except  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth 
in  the  neck.  Entire  roofs  wero  carried  away  either  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  meteor  moved,  or  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  four  walls  of  a  garden 
were  thrown  down  in  a  regular  manner,  all  falling  on  the  outside  of  the  gaiden : 
their  fall  was  marked  by  great  reffularity.  After  the  meteor  passed  away,  the 
temperature  did  not  seem  changed,  and  the  sun  immediately  reappeared." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1822,  a  land-spout  was  formed  in  the  plain  of  Ossonval, 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

*  Tabletn  de  k  Natme,  torn  L,  pp.  43  and  177. 
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Clouds  ooflMng  ftom  difibrrat  diractioin  and  collecting  OY«r  Uto  ]Aaliiy  iidtv- 
mately  fonned  a  single  cloud  which  covered  the  heaTons :  inHttedialiely  afters 
ward  a  cone  descended  from  this  cloud,  presenting  its  rertex  dowiiwatd,  and 
having  its  base  in  ^e  ele«l.  This  meteor,  driveti  by  the  wind,  Keai  down  a 
bam,  tote  and  iiarried  aWay  the  tops  of  the  largest  trees,  otenamed  tw^hty^ 
five  to  thirty  of  them,  and  strewed  them  in  different  ditections,  proving  thiat 
the  meteor  had  a  revolving  metron.  It  cairied  awajr  and  enished  other  trees 
irom  sixty  to  sevenly  fbet  high.  Globee  of  ite  and  sulphiiyeoiiB  ta^  wete 
seen  ih>m  time  lo  time  to  issue  ftom  its  centre.  This  meleor,  ki  iti  ra^id 
course,  was  attended  #ith  a  sottad  like  that  i^  a  heaty  oarriage  tilling  on  a 
paved  road. 

It  then  penetrated  italo  the  valley  of  W^tfilsnisifsf  and  £#mfti^ ;  in  thefottner 
of  these  villages,  only  eight  habitationa  of  foify  were  umnjuied :  Ike  iMieot 
left  everywhete  traces  of  its  passage. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1839,  the  neighborhood  of  Chatenay,  in  the  depattaieiit 
of  Seine  et  Oiee,  was  Visited  by  a  meteor,  which  happened  to  be  witnessed  by 
MM.  Peltier,  Bouehaid,  and  Becqnerel.  The  Mowing  naitaive  of  it  is  abridge 
ed  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  M.  Pehiet  :^^ 

In  the  morning,  a  storm  was  fonned  to  thesoath  of  CAoteiMry,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  it  took  the  direction  of  the  valley  between  the  hills  of  Eeouen  and  Ck^ 
tetmy.  The  clouds,  which  weie  high,  after  extending  above  tiie  extremity  of 
the  village,  came  to  a  stand,  the  thnnder  mutterod,  aad  Ihe  first  cloud  followed 
the  ordinary  route,  when,  toward  noon,  a  second  storm  coming  also  from  Ae 
south,  advanced  towatil  the  same  plain  and  the  same  hiHs.  Arriving  near  die 
extremity  of  the  pladn  over  Fontenmf,  in  presence  of  the  first  storoi  which,  by 
its  elevation,  it  oveilopped,  a  pause  took  place,  doubtless  while  the  two  stoims 
were  presenting  themselves  to  each  other  by  means  of  their  doiids  charged  with 
the  same  electncity,  and  repeffing  each  other. 

To  this  time,  thunder  which  was  heard  proceeded  ftom  the  second  cloud, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  inferior  clouds  descending,  fell  into  communication 
with  the  earth,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  cease.  A  prodigious  attrattion  was 
manifested ;  all  light  bodies  Mid  all  the  dUst  wluch  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  nnseS  toward  the  point  of  the  cloud :  a  continual  rolling  noise  suc- 
ceeded ;  little  clouds  were  finttering  and  whirling  round  the  inverted  cone,  and 
rising  and  falling  rapidly.  T^ees,  placed  to  the  southeast  oi  the  meteor,  were 
struck  on  their  iiorthwest  side  which  faced  it,  ^  other  side  remaining  in  its 
usual  state.  The  sides  which  were  struck  eidiibited  strong  marks  of  the 
meteor,  while  the  other  palts  pteserved  thei^  sap  ated  their  vegetiMelife.  The 
meteor  descended  the  vallejr  to  the  extremity  of  Fentensy,  toward  a  row  of 
trees  planted  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  was  then  without  water,  though 
still  humid.  After  having  broken  and  uprooted  these,  it  traversed  tlM  valley, 
and  advanced  tewnrd  other  plantations  wMch  it  also  desm>yed.  There,  having 
arrived  at  the  point  vertiealiy  under  the  limits  of  die  first  cloud,  it  paused,  and 
the  latter,  which  was  hithiMDe  stationary,  began  to  be  agitated  and  to  retreat 
toward  the  valley  west  of  C^^«y,  and,  overthrowing  all  that  it  encountered  in 
its  way,  it  passed  to  the  park  of  the  chateau  of  Ckt^map,  which  it  completely 
desolated.  The  walls  were  overturned,  and  the  roofb  and  chinmeys  of  the 
buildings  carried  away.  TVees  were  transported  several  hundred  yards ;  win- 
dows, rafteis,  tiles  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  upward  of  <MM>  yards. 

The  meteor  having  ravaged  tiMi  place,  descended  a  monntnm  toward  die 
north,  and  paused  over  a  Ml  pobd,  where  it  overthrew  and  parched  tiie  trees, 
killed  all  the  fish,  and  proceeded  slowly  along  an  alley  of  willows.  Here  it 
lost  a  great  portion  of  its  extent  and  violence.  It  then  proceeded  still  more 
slowly  over  a  neighboring  plai%  and  after  advancing  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  it 


divided  itself  into  two  portions  near  a  clump  of  trees,  one  part  rising  into  the 
clouds,  while  the  other  part  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared. 

All  the  trees  struck  bj  this  meteor  had  their  sap  completely  evaporated, 
the  ligneous  part  betag  as  niveh  dmd  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  in  a  stove 
at  the  temperature  of  900^.  The  iouiMase  ombiiIj  of  vapor  suddenly  form- 
ed by  the  sap,  having  no  HMtiie  of  escape  mm  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
split  the  tree  in  the  longitadmal  diiactioii.  All  the  trees  presented  marks  of 
this  effect. 

By  observing  the  ptogrets  of  this  phevomenott,  the  traasfbrmation  of  a  com- 
mon storm  into  a  liuid*spoQt  will  he  apparent.  Two  stormy  •  clouds  moved 
toward  the  same  vertical  line  in  which  they^  settled  at  different  altitudes.  Being 
charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  lower  cloud  descend  toward  the  ground, 
and  is  put  in  electricai  commnnicstiop  with  the  ground  by  whirlwinds  of  dust 
and  by  trees.  This  OMWMticttiMi  once  established,  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
immediately  ceases,  fSbm  disdbaifis  taking  place  by  the  continuous  conductor 
formed  by  the  clouds  which  hav^  descended  and  the  trees  upon  the  plain. 
These  last,  traversed  by  the  electricity,  have  their  sap  dried  up  and  their  trunks 
split ;  finally,  flashes  of  light,  balls  of  fire,  and  sparks  appear,  and  a  sulphure- 
ous odor  remains  in  the  houses  for  seveo^  days,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
everywhere  scorched. 

In  his  vojrage  to  the  Padfic  C«9tain  Beechey  witnessed  water-spouts  off 
Clermont  Tonnerfe,  lat.  19^  aoMth,  ioog.  137^  west,  of  which  he  has  given 
the  drawings,  from  whidi  fifi.  1  tad  2  have  been  taken. 


Colonel  Reid,  in  his  woik  on  sionns,  has  grrsn  &e  Mowing  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Captain  Beechey,  containing  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  water-sponts,  witnessed  by  him  in  the  same  voyage :  "  The  day  had 
been  very  sultry,  and  in  the  aftemoom  a  long  arch  of  heavy  cumuli  and  nimbi 
rose  slowly  above  the  southern  horizon ;  while  watching  its  movements  a  wa- 
ter-spout began  to  form,  at  a  spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch,  that  was  dariL- 
er  tlum  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  thin  cone  (fig.  3),  first  appeared,  which  gradu- 
ally became  elongated*  aad  was  sheilly  jeoMd  bj  eeweraf  others  which  went 
on  increasing  in  lengik  and  Mk  umO  mt  odws  had  reached  about  halfway 
down  to  the  horizon.  Hm  sea  beneath  had  hitherto  been  undisturbed;  but 
when  the  columns  united  it  became  perceptibly  agitated,  and  almost  immedi- 
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Fig.  3. 


atelj  became  whirled  m  the  air  with  a  rapid  gyratioa  and  formed  a  Tasi  baain, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  gradually  lengthening  column  appeared  to  drink 
freah  auppUea  of  water  (fig.  4). 
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«  The  column  had  extended  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  waj  towaid  the  sea, 
and  nearly  connected  itself  with  the  basin,  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell 
from  the  right  o^  the  arch,  and  shortly  after  another  fell  from  the  opposite 
side.  This  discharge  appeared  to  hare  an  effect  on  the  water-spout,  wluch 
now  began  to  retire. 

"  The  sea,  on  the  contrary,  was  perceptibly  more  agitated,  and  for  seyeral 
minutes  the  basin  continued  to  increi^e  in  size,  although  the  column  was  con- 
siderably  diminished  (fig.  5). 

Fig.6. 


**  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  column  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  sea, 
however,  still  continued  agitated,  and  did  not  subside  for  three  minutes  after  all 
the  disturbing  causes  from  above  had  vanished.  The  phenomenon  was  unac- 
companied by  thunder  or  lightning,  although  the  showers  of  rain  which  fell  so 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  such  disturbance. ** 

M.  Peltier  has  attempted  to  illustrate  the  electrical  origin  of  these  phenom- 
ena by  producing  them  artificially.  With  this  view  he  has  represented  the 
cloud  in  which  the  meteor  originates  by  a  globe  of  metal  kept  constantly  charg- 
ed with  electricity  by  a  machine.  The  inequalities  of  the  cloud  he  represent- 
ed by  points  raised  on  the  surface  of  a  globe.  By  means  of  the  influence 
which  this  globe  exercised  upon  water,  vapors,  and  dust,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  depression  of  the  liquid,  and  the  vortical  or  gyratory  motion,  and  some 
other  effects  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  meteor. 

All  these  effects  disappeared  when  the  globe  was  divested  of  points.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  a  depression,  an  elevation  was  produced ;  the  vapors 
rose  under  the  smooth  ball,  but  showed  little  agitation.  When  the  points 
were  restored,  the  vapor  was  increased  in  more  than  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  globules  of  vapor,  being  electrified  at  a  distance  by  the  pomts,  were 
repelled  in  all  directions,  and  lUEtde  to  whirl,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  electric  charge. 

There  are  other  electrical  experiments  made  with  other  views,  which  M. 
Peltier  brings  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  water-spouts. 

A  plate  of  copper,  not  insulated,  being  placed  under  a  sphere,  a  little  light 
ball  is  placed  between  them.  When  the  sphere  is  electrified,  the  ball  plays 
alternately  upward  and  downward  between  the  sphere  and  the  plate  ;  but  if, 
instead  of  the  ball,  elongated  or  fiat  bodies  be  interposed,  so  as  to  present  only 
a  lone  and  narrow  strip  of  gold  leaf,  the  alternate  motion  just  described  is 
transformed  into  a  vortical  motion,  which  ultimately  becomes  one  of  rapid  ro- 
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tation  between  tbe  BpWe  md  the  plate.   Soch  are  the  ^pntotf  mbdoM  wliich 
M.  Pehier  conceiree  to  arise  from  electrical  radiatioii.  ^ 

The  consequences  which  he  deduces  ftmn  these  and  siinilttr  ilM^ts  ant  as 
foDows : — 

1.  All  the  immediate  phenomena  observed  in  water-spoofs  toe  due  to  eieo* 
tricity :  they  are  the  results  of  secondanr  phenomena,  which  aloiost  9\wtLy9 
accompany  them.  The  latter  vary  with  tne  locality  and  IIm  state  of  tiie  atmo- 
sphere. 

2.  Their  general  effects  are  due  either  to  statical  or  dynamical  electricity : 
most  generally  they  proceed  from  b^ih. 

3.  The  statical  effects  are  pbenoinena  of  attraction  and  repukion. 

4.  The  attraction  of  an  electrical  clond  is  accoooipanied  by  a  rush  of  air  tow- 
ard this  cloud,  whence  revoll  emrmte  directed  firom  the  exterior  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  proceeding  from  all  surroonding  points.  It  is  manifested  also  by  the 
projection  of  the  vapor  of  water,  of  liquid  water  itoelf,  and  of  bodies  that  it 
raises  or  tears,  according  to  the  force  with  ^hich  it  acts. 

5.  The  progress  of  its  attractive  power  is  plainly  marked  both  on  sea  and 
land.  On  sea  it  appears  by  the  boiling  (^  the  waters,  and  the  smoky  appear- 
ance which  is  raised  from  them,  as  represented  in  figures  1  and  2.  On  land 
its  course  is  rendered  manifest  by  lis  effects  upon  the  air,  the  ground,  and  all 
loose  bodies  which  it  encounters. 

6.  The  attraction  of  the  clouds  la  also  manifest  by  the  greatly  increased 
evaporation  of  the  waters,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  their  temperature.  The 
repulsion  is  manifested  by  currents  of  the  air  which  issue  from  the  electric 
cloud,  and  only  exist  in  its  neighborhood.  At  a  little  distance  from  it  a  dead 
calm  prevails.  These  double  currents  undergo  various  modifications,  produced 
by  the  localities  and  various  qualities  of  the  ground. 

7.  The  repulsion  is  also  manifested  by  the  cone  which  is  formed  in  the  sea, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  smdiy  vapors,  an  effect  which  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced experimentally. 

8.  If  an  inductive  action  take  place  between  two  clouds  charged  with  oppo- 
site electricities,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  asunder,  a  portion  of  their  vapor 
will  resume  the  state  of  common  vapor ;  this  will  lower  me  temperature  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  which  may  descend  even  below  the  freexing  point ;  then 
the  vapor  of  water  crystaHiaes  in  snowy  flakes,  which  act  immediately  after 
their  formation,  like  other  light  bodies.  The  portion  thus  transformed  into 
snow,  and  which  is  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  inferior  ck>ud,  is  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  cloud,  then  there  is  a  neutralization  of  electricity,  a  fall 
of  temperature,  and  so  on. 

9.  Finally,  the  electrical  tension  of  the  superior  cloud  facUitates  die  ev^K>- 
ration  of  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  snowy  globule,  or  which  already  covers 
the  ice. 

The  electrified  clouds,  acting  by  induction  upon  the  gronnd,  are  attracted  to 
it.  The  clouds  thus  approach  the  earth  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  depend- 
ing on  the  energy  of  tne  attraction,  and  their  specific  gravity. 

When  the  tension  of  the  clouds  and  their  density  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  inferior  strata  of  air,  or  when  superior  clouds,  naving  the  same  electricity, 
act  upon  the  inferior  by  repulsion,  the  latter  may  approach  the  earth  sufficiently 
to  be  discharged  without  explosion  by  the  intervention  of  other  clouds  which 
touch  it. 

It  happens,  often,  that  all  the  bodies  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  un- 
der these  clouds,  which  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  serve  as  conductors 
in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  constituent  matter,  their  form,  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  magnitude  of  Uieir  contact  with  the  ground.     Light  and  small 
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bodies,  oppositely  electrified,  are  attracted  aii4  raised  toward  the  cloud ;  whea 
their  electricity  is  neutralized  they  fi^U  ^gain  upon  the.  earth»  where,  being 
once  more  charged  with  electricity,  they  reascend,  and  sp  on.  It  is  thus  that 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  is  formed  under  the  cone.  If  the  bodies  are  attached 
to  the  earth,  like  trees  or  buildings,  they  are  instantaneously  charged  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  electricity.  The  earth,  which  is  contiguous  to  them,  par- 
takes of  diis  electricity,  yields  to  the  attraction  of  the  cloud,  and  the  trees, 
buildings,  or  other  objects  upon  it,  are  torn  up  and  transported  afar.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  bodies  which  are  strongly  attached  to  the  earth  are  torn  from 
it,  while  others  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  are  undisturbed.  All  these 
effects  are  subject  to  infinite  variation,  according  to  the  conducting  powers  of 
the  bodies,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are  attached. 

If  the  great  lightness  of  the  clouds  prevents  them  from  falling  sufiiciently  low 
to  be  in  electrical  communication  with  the  ground,  then  the  electricity  will  be 
discharged  at  a  distance,  attended  by  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roll  of  thun- 
der. The  electric  tension  will  gradually  diminish,  rain  will  ensue,  and  the 
cloud  will  rise. 

The  sound  which  sometimes  accompanies  this  phenomenon  is  attributed, 
by  M.  Peltier,  to  a  number  of  small  partial  explosions,  which  take  place  be- 
tween the  cloud  and  ground.  They  are  louder  in  the  case  of  water-spouts 
which  traverse  the  land,  because  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  conductors  pre- 
sented to  them ;  they  lose  their  intensity  over  the  sea  because  water  is  a  bet- 
ter conductor. 

Considering  the  progress  of  the  air  under  the  different  attractions  and  repul- 
sions to  which  it  is  submitted,  and  the  contrary  and  unequal  currents  encounter- 
ing different  obstacles,  M.  Peltier  endeavors  to  explain  how  the  direct  motion 
impressed  on  the  air  is  changed  into  a  gyratory  motion  more  or  less  decided. 
It  results  from  this,  that  the  same  meteor  may  present  at  different  monvents  an 
example  of  direct  and  gyratory  motion. 

When  the  meteor  is  presented  over  water,  its  inductive  action  gives  to  the 
water  near  the  surface  an  opposite  electricity,  and  a  consequent  attraction  en- 
sues. If  the  contrary  fluids  do  not  unite  by  explosion,  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  swell  upward  at  the  several  points  of  attraction,  and  the  moment  a  dis- 
charge takes  place,  and  the  contrary  fluids  unite  by  explosion,  this  elevation 
subsides. 

If,  however,  the  electrified  cloud  is  formed  with  points  or  prominences, 
which  favor  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  water  becomes  charged  with 
the  fluid  descending  from  the  cloud,  and,  being  similarly  electrified,  is  repelled 
by  the  cloud,  and  therefore  depressed.  Currents  result  from  this  in  the  water, 
which  soon  acquire  a  vortical  motion. 

On  similar  principles,  M.  Peltier  explains  the  rapid  disappearance  of  pools, 
or  small  collections  of  water,  the  entire  mass  being  electrified  by  induction, 
and  raised  like  trees  and  other  objects. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  through  water  may  kill  the  fish  contained  in 
it ;  but  the  mere  transmission  of  an  electric  current  through  the  liquid  without 
explosion  will  not  have  this  effect,  unless  a  considerable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place.  An  electric  discharge  passing  near  water,  but  not  through 
it,  may  kill  animals  in  it,  by  the  effect  of  the  lateral  shock.  By  these  princi- 
ples, many  of  the  observed  effects  of  water-spouts  are  explained. 

When  by  induction  the  electrical  tension  of  the  ground  and  objects  upon  it 
is  elevated,  the  fluid  with  which  it  becomes  charged  will  have  a  tendency  to 
escape  by  all  pointed  conductors,  and  to  issue  upward  toward  the  cloud.  It 
the  conductor  be  imperfect,  an  elevation  of  temperature  will  attend  these  up- 
ward currents,  the  efibcts  of  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  conductors  by  which 
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illastration,  which  rendered  the  oral  dJaconlves  so  malTerBally  popolar.  While  the  Worit  wm 
paaafaig  tfarongh  the  presa^  and  as  tbe  diilbrent  Numbers  or  Parts  wer^  drculated,  the  Publishera 
reeeived  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  the  mo*  flattering  encomiums  of  the  usefohieaa  of  the  woik 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  printed  and  illustrated.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  PoUisiiera  to- 
nodoe  the  hiterest  taken  In  «he  work  by  HiOHAincs.  In  one  woriuhop  in  New-Yoili,  Tbiny  of* 
the  Jooineymen  purchased  the  Numbers  as  they  were  published ;  and,  in  several  Inge  tifrHHir 
ments,  the  workmen  formed  clubs  and  purchased  the  worii  at  the  wholesale  or  doaen  price.  The 
number  of  Lithograpbio  and  Wood  Engravinga»  large  and  small,  in  the  wlxile  asrieiu  is  380. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  better  ideaof  the  work,  to  thoae  who  have  not  aeen  it,  than 
by  publishing  the  foUowing  aummary  of  the  mattera  treated  of  In  the  dlflbrent  Lectures: 


I 


LBOTURB  L...TBB  plvralitt  or  worlds. 
Oontegiplaltnii  of  the  Flmuonanifr— *Ileflecttons 
theraby  snggeated— Limited  Poweia  of  the  Tele- 
acope— What  it  ean  do  for  ua— Tts  eilbct  on  the  Ap- 
pevaneea  of  die  Planeta-  Are  the  Planeta  Inhabli- 
edf— Plan  of  the  Selar  SyMam-^Unifbrai  Supply  of 
Llabt  and  Warmth— Kzpedieat  for  Seouiiag  it— 
DiffBranl  Diataawaaof  the  Planets  do  not  neceaaarily 
infer  different  Tempeivturea,  nor  different  Degrees 
of  Light— Admirable  Adaptation  of  the  Rotation  of 
^o  Earth  to  the  Organiaation  of  its  Inhabitanta—Hi- 
norand  M^)or  Planeta— Short  Days  on  the  tatter— 
The  Seaaon»-«imilar  Ajraagement  on  the  Plaaeta— 
The  Aimotphere— Many  Uses  of  the  Atmoaphera^ 
Clooda— Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow— Moantaina  on  the 
Planets— Land  and  Water— Weighu  of  Bodies  on 
the  Plaaeca— Appearancea  of  the  nun,  &c.  &c. 

LECTURE  n.....THB  SU5. 
Hie  If  oit  Intereatfaig  OltJeet  In  the  Firmameat— 
Ita  Distanoe— How  Meaaored— lu  Magnitude— How 
Aacenained— Its  Balk  and  Weight— ran^TIme  of 
Rotation— Spots— Ita  ^^hytieal  Conatitution— Lumfn- 
ooa  Coating— Tempemtore—Luminoas  Matter,  Ac, 

&C.  

LECTURE  in BCLIP8I8, 

Lunar  and  Solar  Eclipaea—Caoaea— Shadow  of  the 
Earth— And  Moon— Magnitude— When  they  can  hap- 
pen—Great Solar  Edipae  deacribed  by  HaUey- EcUp- 
tic  Lfanita,  ftc.  Ac  *         *  ir 

LECTURE  lY thi  aurora  borialxs. 

Orlgfai  of  the  Name— Produoed  by  Electricity— 
Oeaeral  Phenomena  of  Anroraa— VMiooa  Ezamplea 
of  this  Meteor- Blot's  Exeonion  to  the  Shedaiid 
blea  to  obaerrethe  Aurorap-Lotda'a  Obaerrationa  hi 


1836-9— Varlona  Auroraa  aeen  by  hino— Theory  of 
Biofe— Ol^Jeetiona  to  i»-Bfpotheala  of  FmmOtiKf^A^ 
raraa  aeen  on  the  Polar  Voyage  of  Captain  Piaaklii^ 
ftc  Ac. 

LBOTURB  V.....x£iCTRxenT. 

Electric  Phenomena  obaerred  by  the  A&dent»— 
Thalea— Gilbert  de  Magneto— Otto  Guencke'a  Eleo- 
trio  Machine-Hawkaabee'a  Eaperteenta— Stephen 
Gray'a  Diaooteriea— Wheelsr  and  Gray's— Dadhyv'* 
DiacoTery— luTentlon  of  the  Leyden  Vial— Singular 


Eftcta  of  die  fliat  Bleetrlc  flboAa ^Enaitmoiiis  «r 
Watson  and  Bevia— Ezperbnenta  on  Conductora— 
FrankBn'a  Ekpertmenta  and  Letters— Hia  Bsperi- 
menta  on  the  Leyden  Vial — ^Hia  DiacoTeiy  of  the 
Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity- Reoeptian  of 
hia  Soggeationa  by  the  Royal  Society- Hia  Kite  Ex- 
Mrimeat-Hia  BUit  to  thia  Biiaeofery  dentnd  by 
Arago— Hia  Claim  Vindicated— Invention  of  Conduct- 
ore— Canton'a  Experiments— Diaeorery  of  Indacttai 
— InTcntor  of  the  Coadenaer— Works  of  i^^nus— 
Theoiy  of  flymmer— Ezperimeata  of  Conlomb— Bal- 
ance of  Torsion- Electricity  of  the  Atmoaphere— 
Effecta  of  Flame— Ei^erfmema  of  Vobft— LavoUer 
and  Laplace— Analytical  Work  of  Poliaon. 

LECTURE  VL....THB  minor  plavbts. 
Meremy    Tranait  ever  the  Sun— Relatire  Poaition 
— DUBculty  of  Obeerving  it— Kmaa— DiarDal  MolioB 


ngli- 
ylnd 


of  Venoa  and  Mercury  Indicated  by  the  Shadowa  of 
Mountalna— Axia  of  Rotation— Seaaona.  CUmatea» 
and  Zones— Orbita  and  Tranaiu  of  Mercury 

nua— Monntaina  on  Mercury  and  Venus— ii 

of  the  Sun  at  Mercury  and  Venus— TwiMght  on  Mep> 
cnryand  VAnos—A/ara— Atmoapbere  of  !&-•- Phys- 
ical Constitution  of  Mara— Haa  Man  a  Saiettltof— 
Appearanoe  of  the  Sun  atMan^  4U, 


^^   "    —  ■-.   ■.^•-    .^  .—■—■— :.^  ..^^^..-—^^^^j^j^^-^^^-^^^^^,^^^^.^^^^^^.^^^ 
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DE.  LARBNER  8  LECTURES. 


LECTURE  VIL....WXATHKR  almanaci. 

Merits  of  Weathar  Ahnrniarg  FriditPro^qceJ  br 
BieiA'a  Comet— Londcm  Water  Puilo— London  Afr 
Panie— London  Bread  Panic— Rago  for  Weather  Al> 
nanaon— Patrick  Mmphy'a  Pretenrirma  Compart. 
aon  of  the  Pradietioaa  with  the  ETent^Morriaon'a 
WentlieT  Ahnanae— Charlataniam  of  theae  PnbUca. 
doaa— Oraat  Frtm  oC  1838  In  London— Other  Viiltn- 
tioonofCoId. 

LECTURE  VIIL....BAL]:.iT's  cokbt. 

of  flelence'  ftractore  of  die  Bolar 

Eodon  of  Cometa    totenrala  of  thefar  Ap> 

•Iiane7*a  Cmiet— Ita  Hiatorr— Newton^a 

a— BiMeUv  of    Voltair»-HaU«7*a    Re- 

;hee— ForetoUa  the  Appeannee  of  the 


Prlnelple  of  Gravitation  applied  to  ila 
'  Lalande  and  Madiume  Lepatti 


dotenofLalandei 


•ttte— Mtanate 


LECTURE  EC tbi  atmosprkre. 

Atmoapheric  Air  ia  Material— Ita  Color— Caose  of 
Qie  Roe  Sky— Canae  of  the  Green  8ea— AJr  baa 
Weicht— EAerimeatal  Prooft— Air  haa  Inertin— ISx- 
ampfea  of  italteriatanee— It  aopiirea  Moving  Force- 
Air  is  bipenetrable— Experimenial  Proofe— Elaatlo 
end  cumprflaaing  Foraea  equal— Limited  Hi^^of  the 
Atmoaphere,  Ac.  Ac 

LEOTURB  X TBI  nw  plansts. 

ationa  of  a  Gap  in  the  Solar  Syatem— Bode'e 

. ^— Pradietien  foanded  upon  it— Piaxd  diaeor- 

egaCeraa  Pr.  Oibeca  dlaeoven  PaBaa  Harding  dia- 
eoraia  Jnno— Dr.  Olbeia  diaooveia  Veatn— Indiea- 
tlona  ai^Drded  by  theae  Bodiea  of  the  Truth  of  Bode'e 
Ftedlotiatta— Fncmenta  of  Broken  Planet— Othera 
ynboMy  adU  Uhdiaeoveied-Singalaritiea  of  their 
Apyeaiauce,  4fce.  Ae. 

LECTURE  XL.... TBI  tidju. 

Correapottdence  between  theTJdea  and  Pbaaea  of 

tfie  Moon  ihown  by  Keplei'    Wnuiieoiia  popular  IXf^ 

tSon  of  the  Moon'a  InfrMnce— Actual   lunner  fa| 

^rhlch  die  Moon  Operatea    Spring  Tidea — Connter- 

nrtlm  of  the  Son  and  Moon— Neap  Tldfia    riliiilng 

and  Lagging  of  the  Tldea    EfTeeta  of  Contiaenta  and 

\  Tidea    General  Progreaa  of  the  Gnat 

•Bange  of  the  Tide,  Ac  Ac 


Laggings 
adioauie 


TiddWaT( 


LECTURE  Xn.....LiaBT. 
Structure  of  the  Eye— Manner  in  which  XHatant 
Objecta  become  Viaible— Veloci^  of  Light^Aceonnt 
of  ne  Diaeufeiy  by  Bitemor— neaaureineBt  of  the 
Wavea  of  Light  by  Newton— Color  produced  by 
Wavea  of  diflerent  Magnltudea— Corpnacular  The- 
Qry^Undnlttoiy  Theory— Belationa  of  Light  and 
Beat,  Ac  Ac 

LECTURE  XnL tbx  xajor  PLAimf. 

Space  between  Mab*  and  Junram— Jnpltei'B  Dla- 
tance  and  Periods-Magnitude  and  Wel^t— Velocity 
—Appearance  of  Diak- Day  and  Night  on  Jupiter^ 
Abaence  of  Seaaona— Teleacopfc  Appearance— Hia 
Belta— Hia  SateDitea— The  Varietr  of  hia  Mentha— 
Magniilcent  Appearance  of  the  Moon  aa  aeen  flnom 
Jumtei^-SATUM— Diurnal  Rotadon— Atmoaphere— 
Hia  Ringa— Their  Dimenalona— Appearancea  and 
Diaappearaneea  of  die  Ringa  SeiaiRfea  HnaiCML 
or  tiiuiroe— Diatanee  andMagnttnde— Moona— Ree* 
aopa  why  there  ia  no  Planet  beyond  hia  Orikit. 

LECTURE  XIV utFUcrioir  op  liobt. 

Ray  of  Light— PencH  of  Light— Reflecttoor—Ita 


Lawa— : 
flection 
Ccmvex 


Reflector— Re* 

Reflectora— 

Refloclora  ■ 

of  common 

Glaaa  ex- 

Liquida- 


LBCTURE  XV pbospsgti  op  sntAM 

NATlOATlOir. 

Retroapeet  of  Adanno  Sieamen  Origin  ef  die 
GfeatWeatann— Cunard  StewMra— Can  Steam  Pack- 
et^Upa  be  aooeeatftU  t— Defecia  of  Common  Pad- 
dle-Wfaeela— Defeeia  of  die  praaent  Bteam-Veaaeia 
aa  appttoable  to  War-Difficulty  of  king  Oeean- 
Voyagea  Bricaaon'a  Propeller— Loper'a  Propelleiw 
Mediod  of  nriaing  the  ftopeOer  out  of  the  Water 
— Fuei-^ovm  and  Arrangement  of  the  nropoeed 
Stem  Paehai«hip»-War  BieanHn-Tlie  Prinee- 
toD,  Ac  Ac 

LECTURE  XVL....TBK  BABOMinm. 
Misim  of  the  Anolenta— Abhenenoe  of  a  Vaemm 
— Snction-Galileo'a  Inveatigadona— TorrieeUi  dl» 
eorera  the  Atmoapheric  Preiaure— The  Barometer— 
Paacal'a  "        ' ~      •  •      - 


Experiment— Reouiahea  for  a  good 

»ana  of  aeouring  them— Uaea  of  the 

itathnr  IHIaia  ffuloa  in  i««-»"»"i»  Uae  abaoid 
—Correct  Rnlea— Meaaurement  of  Biglita— Bflbct  of 
a  Leather  Suckei^How  FUea  adhere  toCeOtaA  and 
Fiahea  to  Rocka— Breathing-Common  Be&wa— 
Forge  Bellowa— Tea-Pot— -Ketde— ink 
Pneumatio  Trough— Quxgling  Noiae  in 
Wine, 

LECTURE  Xyn.....TaB  Mooir. 
Popular  Intcreat  attached  to  the  Moon— Ita  Dis- 
tance—Rotation— Same  Face  alwaya  toward  the 
Eaitl^— Pbaaea— Changea  of  Poaith»— Atmoaphere— 
Optical  Teat-Phyriod  QuaKdea  of  Moonflfliit-la 
lioonlii^  Warm  or  Coldf— Doea  Water  E^  on 
the  Moon  f— Doea  the  Moon  Influence  the  Weather  ff 
—Mode  of  determining  diia— Phyikal  Cendliicn  of 
the  Lunar  Surfoee— Appeal  anee  of  die  Earth  aa  aeen 
ihim  the  Moon— Prevalence  of  Mountaina  upon  it 
—Their  general  Volcanie  Characte^-meacopto 
Viewa  of  the  Moon  Condition  of  a  Lunar  Crater, 
Ac  Ac 

LECTURE  XyiIL....HtAT. 


LECTURE  ZtX tbs  atlahtic  vtsam 

^vxsTioir. 
l%e  Prqleet  propoaed  in  1835— Pravfoua  Condition 
of  Steam  Navigatlan— Practicability  of  the  Adantie 
Voyage  not  denied  or  doubled— Report  of  the  Meet- 
ing ofthe  Britiah  Aaaociation  at  Briatol— Extract  from 
the  London  Ttanea— Ocean  Voyafaa  for  Steamera 
and  Sailhig  Veaaala  compared— Eflect  of  dM  Weat- 
eriy  Winda  in  die  AdantiB-rCunard  Lfaie  of  Steam- 
era— Hie  Support  rateivcd  by  them  from  the  Britiah 
Poat-Ofllce— Failiure  of  die*Pro!)eet  to  Eatabliah  New- 
York  and  Liverpool  Steam-Linera  Faaay  on  the 
Oueadon, "  Haa  Identic  Steam  Navigpiifln  bee*  0«o-. 
ceaafoir  AcAc 

LECTURE  XX OAirAVilM. 

Origin  of  the  Dlacoveiy— Accidental  Effbet  en 
Fro»— Ignorance  of  Oalvani— Hia  Ezperimenu  on 
the  Frog— Accidental  Diaeovery  of  the  Effbct  of  Met* 
allk  Contact— Animal  Etoetrieity— Ualvani  Oppoaed 
by  Volta— Yolu'a  llieory  of  Contact  PrevaHa-  Fab-   < 
roni'a  Experiment— Invention  of  the  Vohaic  P&e—   i 
Napoleoo'a  Invitation  to  Voha— Anecdote  of  Napo-  i 
leon— Oeeompoahion  of  Water— Crutckahank'a  Ex- 
perimenta— Iiavy  commencea  hia  Reaeaichea— T 


rifle  Effbeta  of  the  POe— Davy'a  celebrated  Bakerlan 
Lecture— Priie  awarded  him  by  the  Ptench  Acade- 
my—Hia  Diacoveriee— Decompoaition  of  Potaab  and 
Soda— New  Metala,  Potaialum  and  Sodium— Dia- 
eovery of  Barium— Strontium,  Calciom,  and  Magne- 
almn— Rapid  Diaeovery  of  the  other  new  Metali^ 


LBCTUEB  XXI the  moof  ahd  the 

-WSATHKR. 

Andent  PkmbomIm  of  ArtatoUc,  TJeoohrartiM. 
Amos,  TheonTPHny.VirKll-RBcent  ft««c«>"||»T 
Tbeorr  of  Lunar  Attrwstkm  not  in  aeeordmce  wllh 
Popalsr  Ophiion-Cluaiges  of  Weather  comp»ed 
wi&  Chmgot  of  the  itooKt-Pzertleoee  oTRdn  con. 
parod  with  Lunar  Phtfea— DireoiioD  uf  ttw  Wind— 
Kiraneoaa  Notions  of  Cyetoa  of  ninelaen  an4  nina 
Tean-Cyde  of  four  and  eiglit  Yaan  mentUMMd  by 
Pliny. 

LBOTUBJB  XXn..-.-MiuoDic  COMiTf. 

Enck6'a  Gomel-&s  Period  and  OrMt— Modott— 
Newton's  CotOectuea  respeeting  Comeia--Biela*a 
Come&~Ib  Period  and  Orbit— >Lek«U's  Cornel— 
CaoMS  of  its  AtlManuioe  and  Dluppearanoe-^^ 
toB*s  Comet-Bis  llieoiT-Did  this  ComeC  prodnoe 
the  Deloget— Ori^  of  this  Comet;  Ac.  ft9> 

LBGTUBE  XXIIL.-..RAi>iATiow  of  heat. 
Radiation  a  Propecly  of  Hea»— Prismatic  Spectmm 
— Inrisibie  Rays— Two  Hypotheses— InTiaibie  Rays 
BUke  in  Propenfea  to  Luminous  Rays— Discoveries 
of  Leslie— Differential  Thennometer — Radiation, 
nefieetion,  and  Absorption— Effect  of  Screens— finp- 
pgsed  Rays. of  Cola--^ammon  Phenomenon  £z- 
ylainedr— Tbeoxy  of  Dew,  Ac  Ac 

LBCTUBJS  XXIV....METKOBIC  btohesafd 
SHOOTXKG  8TARB. 


Inefficiency  of  many  recorded  Obaarvarians— TiMe 
of  Obaerrstions  aa  collected  by  Arag(^--f1aali  «f 
Lisiitnina  from  a  Ooad  upward— CJf  JigMmmg— 
vSicties  of  Llghtning-ZiizM  Liafaminy-Parted 
Liirhtnlng-Sbeet  Lightning— &U  LlgfatniSg-Onite 
W  oflAgktKb^-rheon  of  Vialon  jHosBrted- 
Experiments— Velocity  of  Liahtnmg  ailwf  Ugmr 
nM—Bett  U^itning— Thunder Bnisia  Of  Ltadm- 
ens  CIsnA— <^oods  tbemaelTos  fidndr  Lunupoes 
Clouds  visibly  Luminous— flabbie's  Obeerratiane- 
Of  ITkWMlir-Rolling  of  Thunder-Dinuiian  aad  In. 
trasity— Violent  Thunder  from  Btfl  U^btninff-lflfter. 
▼al  between  Lightntag  radTliunder-AeaBefawUcli 
Aey  were  almost  simultaneoaa— Ttandsr  «wo"t 
U^tnlttff-lf  o&se  attendant  on  Earthqwakee  Qf  tke 
jUmputaSaimin  efts  PkmamaM^nmmdermU 
Lf^kuUmg^-^-^oaiasj  of  Lighmin*  sod  Ele^ite— 
iffiS^Hypothesls-BattLlSitttog  aed  the  1»- 
fbienoes  to  wUch  it  lead»-BitnniiniMa  Matter  ne- 


tyfaig  Meteorites— Theories 

to  explain  them— BhboiSng  Stara— November  and 
August  Meleon— Ortii^  and  Diiitanrea    Hfghts 

LBCTUBJE  XXV THt  eaeth. 

A  diiUcult  Subject  of  brreatiaation-^onn— How 
proved  Globular— Magnitude— Annual  Motion— El- 
bmc  Fonn  of  its  Ortiit— ProoA  of  its  snnusl  Motion 
from  the  Theory  of  Qraritatioo— Prom  die  Motion  of 
Light— The  Earth's  diurnal  Motion— IneqM^tiea  of 
Day  and  Night— Weight  of  the  Eaitb— Ezperimenta 
-4)en8ily--^%e  Seatons  Caloriflc  Effect  of  the  Bun's 
Ray»-Why  the  longest  is  not  the  hottest  Day— Why 
the  shortest  Dij  Is  not  the  coldest— The  hotteet  Sea- 
son takes  place  when  the  Sun  is  ftrthest  from  the 
Earth— Dinnal  Rotation— Fonn  of  the  EskUl 

LBCtUBJB  XXVI LUHAA  ivFLVBircu. 

The  Red  Moon— Sappoaed  Effect  of  the  Moon  on 
the  Movement  oT  Sap  in  Phmts— Pr^udice  respect- 
ing the  time  for  felling  Timber— lu  Prevalence— 
Piehi^Uoes  respecting  Its  Eflfects  on  Grain— On  Wine 
—On  the  ComplexioiH-On  PutreftMstkio— OnWoonds 
^On  the  Size  of  Oysters  and  SheD-Flah-On  the  Mar- 
row of  Anfanals-On  the  Wei|^t  of  the  Human  Body 
-On  the  Time  of  Births-^On  the  Hatching  of 
On  Human  Maladies— On  Insanitf-On 
Epidcmkss  Case  of  VaUsniert-Case  d 
CJutaneons  Diseases,  Gonvnlslons,  Paralyslsb  EpOep- 
•y,  A^!v-Obaerra«ians  of  Dr.  Olben. 

LBCTUBJB  XXVn phtsical  covstituv 

TioN  or  comets. 
Oriitaial  Modon  of  C<Rneis-lfwnher-Li|^iU-Ex. 
ptanadon  of  this— Theory  of  Herscfael— ConstltatUm 
of  Comets— Nebnlosity-Nuelena— Ttdt-Cometi  of 

1811.  leea  i7eo,  1744,  isia,  lan. 

LBCTUBX  XXVm TBinrDBR  storms. 

Ctf  eowmon  Tkiimdtr-Cloud§  Character  and  Elec- 
tric Charge  of  Clouds— Discharge  between  iheCldttds 
end  the  £artb-^utnal  Attraction  or  Repulsion  of 
Electriied  Clouds— Characters  of  the  upper  and  low- 
er Surflice  of  the  Clouds— Negative  Testimony  re- 
speethig  Thunder  iram  an  isolated  Clond^-Casea  of 
Lightning  frum  an  isolated  Ckwd— A  flvsh  Case  re- 
lated byM. Duparrey— or VoUmUc  TThrndsr-CUrnds 


nations  of  SUent  Lig)itning»-oSeervaliana  of 
Lightninge-^Aragc^s  Suggestion  ftnr  Ohaeifaiid— 
Luhtnini  hidden  by  Mae  Ckmd^-Place  of  An 
i^aand  of  Thundei^-Gieatest   Distance  at  which 
Thunder  is  heard— Case  of  Distance  bevi 
it  was  Inaudible— Distance  at  which  oth 

have  been  heai^t-EabclB  of  Hea^CoW/Wmd.^ 

On  the  TVansmiarion  of  Sound— Tbonder  heard 
when  no  Cloud  was  Visible— Duration  of  an  Eeb»— 
Duration  of  ibe  Roll  of  Thunder  at  Sea— AppMcatipn 
oftheThecnyto^gxagL'     '  '" 

iog  a  Limit  of  the  Length 


of  a  Flash. 


LBOTUEB 


XXIX. THE  LATirUDBS  AMD 

LOHOrrUDES. 

Delhitdon  of  Ae  Equator  and  Puica  Liflndff  ofa 
Place^ParaBel  of  Latitode-MeridiBn  ofa  Plaee  Lcn- 
citnde  of  a  Place— Standard  Meridian— Hadwda  of 
Detennhdng  Latitude  and  Lonchnde  Varloaa— lb 
Ihid  die  Laotnde— Methods  applicahia  te  Obns  raw 
riea-At  Sea-Hadlejr's  Sextant-Tp detoodae^ 
Lonoinide— How  to  find  the  Thne  of  Day  en  Land 
At  Sea— Use  of  Cfaronometers— Lunsr  Method  of 
flndhigthe  Longltnde-Apparalaa 
widi  for  giving  the  exact  Tfasie  U 
Poit  of  London-Method  of  deta 
by  Moon    rii<"*'"**T  "*"*■  ^'^- 

LBCTTJBB  XXX.... .THEORY  of  coloss. 
Reftactian  of  a  R^y  of  Light— ?y  a  PHsm— TV 
Prismatic  Spectnim— Deoomposiilon  oTLighfe— N«W' 
ton's  Discoveries— Colors  of  the  Spectram-Btaw- 
ster's  Discoveiy  of  thi«e  Colocs— Bow  ikree  Cetaia 
can  produce  the  Speetmm— Colon  of  natoxal  Bodtae 
—Bow  they  are  piodneed. 

LBCTU&B  XXXL....THB  TniBLK  stabe. 


I 


What  occupies  the  Space  beyond  the  Ltaalis  4 
Solar  System— Wide  Vacuity  between  this  8| 
and  the  Stars— The  immenae  Distance  of  die 
oroved  by  the  Earth's  annual  Modon— Obaem 


proved  by  the  Earth's  annual 
madeatOraenwioh— Bessd's  Diaeowiy  of  the  Par- 
allax—Dlitanoe  of  the  Stars— Ittustradons  of  the  Ma|h 
nitude  of  this  Distance— The  diflRsrent  Orden  sad 
Magnitudes  of  the  Stars— How  accounted  fbr— Whj 
thos^  of  the  lowest  Magnitude  are  most  NuuMuune 
The  TUeacope  unable  to  magnify  fliem— Briihtnass 
and  Magnitude  of  the  Stan  In  Reiailon  to  die  Snn— 
Their  gtnpendoos  Magnitud«»-^AppMcadan  of  iMa  >e 
the  Dog-Star,  &e. 

LECTtJBB  XXXn.....WATBR«POVTfl  aed 

WHIBLWIEDS. 

Chaiacter  and  Effect  of  Water«poiitB— DUferoMe 
between  Water  spd  Land  toouts    " 


sde 


-Ootaj 


— >Llshming  from  the  Ashes.  Smoke,  and  Vapor  of 
Volcanoee— Origin— <y  tk»  Wglu  af  StamrCkm 


of  Observatioo— AscencOag  Flashes  of  Li|A»> 
nhig-Minor  Limits  of  the  Hlgfatof  Stenn-Ckm^- 


Montpelltei^Lsnd-Spoot  at 
Sand  on  Steppes  of  SottdiAmerfca  Metcora  Lsni 
Spent  at  Oasonval— Converskm  of  a  Storm  Ime  a 
Land-Sponi— Water-Spouto  aeen  by  Cant  Beechy— 
IQustradon  of  dM  Gyratoiy  Modon  of  Wamr-apcnss 


— Acdon  of  chsTged  Clouds  on  Light  1 
r«t-*i<*«g  Water  and  Land  Sponts— Ti 
direct  to  Gyratoiy  Motion— Effect  of  1 

SnAces    Diaappearsnoeof  POoKAc. 


: 


DR.  LARDNER'S      LECTURES. 


AII9    m 


LECTURE    XXXIII mattbe 

PBTMOAI.  PBOPBtTIBS. 

irBlimlled  DivislUlltf— MlcroiMtite  WIvb— Method 
of  BMkinc  i^-TblckBM>  of  a  floftp-Bnbbto— Wlagi  of 
Imaeti^-«lldliic  of  Enbrokfarf-GiobalM  of  tho 
Blood— Aiiimalcoleo—Tbolr  Minnie  OiguiiaMloii— 
UltiUMlo  AtonM-CrysMU— PormUyr-Volume— Den- 
•ity— antektllTw  purtog  ttanrngh  PoreiofWood— 
Filtration— BMi—GoBtnetkn  of  Bloinl  wod  to  rt- 
■core  the  Peipendienlar  to  WaUt  of  a  BnildlBg— bn- 
penetrabflhy  of  Air— CompreiiibilUy  of  ifr— Elaaifeity 
of  it — Lidnida  doc  abeolateiT  IncompreMiblo— Ezper- 
imc9it»^ElMticlty  of  Fluida— Aerubrm  Fluid*— Do- 
meatic  Pire-Boz— Inertia— Matter  Incapable  of  tpoo- 
■  to  Motion— Mocioo  of 


taneoua  Change— Ixnpedimentt  to 
the  Solar  System— Bpontanr 
attty  of  the  thinking  and  wQlii 


the  Solar  System— Bpootaneooa  Motion— bnmateri* 

B  thinking  and  wQling  Prineiplea— Language 

luoi  to  expreea  Iirartia  lomeunea  iknlcy- Examplea 


of  Inertia,  &c  fte. 

LECTURE  XXXIV ilasticitt  ot  ais. 

Exhfnsting  Syringe— Impowible  to  produce  a  per- 
fect Vacuum— The  Air-Pump— Baroaaeter  Gauge — 
Siphon  Gauge— Pump  without  Suction- ValYo— Blad- 
der burst  by  Atmospheric  Pressure— By  Elasticity  of 
Air— Dried  Ftuit  inflated— Fixed  Air— Water  raised 
by  Elaadc  Force— A  Pump  cannot  act  in  the  absence 
of  Atmospheric  Preiiure— Auction  ceases  when  this 
Preaaore  is  remored^-Guinea  and  Feather  Expert- 
meet— Cupping— Effenrescing  Liquors— Sparkling  of 
Champagne,  &b.— Presence  of  Aur  necessary  fbr  me 
T^ransmisoion  of  Sound— The  Condensing  Syringe- 
Hie  Condenser,  Ac  Ac 

LXCTUBE  XXXV. sfFXCTS  or  ligbt- 

NINO. 

Efteta  of  Lightning— lie  Sulphoreoos  Odor  doTel- 
opod  bT  Lighmlnf  ^CkmlaU  Chamsa  cporated  hf 
XiIS^^mIm^— Nitric  Add  formed  by  the  Electric 
Spark;  also,  Amnumia  and  Nitric  Acid  paodneed 
during  Thunder  Storms— iVistfon  mud  Contrmodo^  tf 
MtiaU — Obfeerrations  of  the  Ancients— Pnnklin^ 
cold  Fusion— Masses  of  Metals  melted  by  Ughtaing 
— Fiir^aetiaiia  mud  JVi^fvrficf— Facts  collected  by 
M.  Axngo—Pulguritea— Recent  Formation  of  Fulgu* 
litea  obserred— AfseAaMfoaJ  J/«e(s— Instances  of  uie 
Mechanical  Action  of  Lightning— Action  is  exerted 
in  all  Direelions-^M.  Anigo's  Explanation  of  the  Ef- 
AkX  as  due  to  Vaporliatioo— Decompositions  of  the 
Natural  Electricidea  of  Bodiet— Induction  between 
the  Clonds  and  the  Earth— Upward  Flashes  and  Me- 


chanical Effecta—J^secs  o/  'CondmetSnf 
UgktuiMg—Cao&iiedng  Properties  of  Metallie  Bod- 
iee— Lighming  passing  along  Ganducton  in  Prefer- 
eaoe  to  Non-Condactors— Protection  afforded  by 
Ccmdncting  Bodies— Lightning  seleett  Conducting 
Bodies  from  among  others— Lightning  Conductors 
Aould  descend  to  a  humid  Soil— Necessity  of  Con- 
tinuity in  a  Conductor— i^eeCf  froetading  fitm  the 
aurfaee  qf  ika  fortA— Ascent  or  Ebullition  of  Water 
—Inundations  from  Subterranean  Sources— Moaaic 
Account  of  the  Deluge— Electrical  State  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere Fayorable  to  the  Process  of  Barkina  Trees- 
Effect  of  Thunder  on  fermented  Liquoia,  &c.— The- 
ory of  such  Effects— Flame  appearing  on  the  Ground 
—Not  extinguishable  by  Water^SuMrpoaed  Clouda 
not  necessary  to  its  Appearance— Stattonary  himln- 
ona  Apjpearaaee— Li^tning  rising  from  the  Earth 
like  a  Kocket— Flames  obaerred  on  exposed  Pobiti 
— Lmmiminu  Ruin    Luminous  DusL 

LECTURE  XXXVL... POPULAR  riLLAcns. 
Pldlaeieiua  Indieations  of  Senses— Etron  of  the 
Sense  of  PeeUng— Brroneons  Impressions  of  Beat 
and  Cold— Explattatlon  of  these  by  the  Principle  of 
Condoetlon— Why  a  Fan  is  cooUng>^Feats  of  the 


LECTURE  XXXVII fbotxctio5  from 

tlOBTirilfO. 

ptoiwrtlonate  to  tiie  Manltade,  net  to 
f  of  the  Evil— Andant  Mhoda  of  aren 


^'^^^*^*^»^l^^^^^*^^^^l0^f^f^f^0^f^0^f^0^0^f^ 


Xjl^QBtnOU^^"*] 

think— -Avgi 


Persons  hi  Bed  not  Seewe,  as  some 


.Vffastns*a  Seal-akhi  Cloak  a  a  Lightmng 
^--Influenoe  of  Color  on  the  Eleetric  FhUd— 


Tiberfns's  Crown  of  Laurel  aa  a  Lightnfaig  Protector 
—The  Danger  of  taking  SbeliBr  benesth  TVaea— Fu- 
tility of  tald^g  Shelter  hi  Glaai  Cage»-Melal  about 
the  Person  destroyed  by  UflhiBlng— Meial  Append* 
agea  to  be  laid  aside— Part  of  a  Room  wnkh  la  moat 
Safe— Lightning  more  Ukdy  to  diaeharge  among  a 
Crowd  than  on  a  aingle  Indiridual-Certaln  Indivld- 
uals  are  comparatiTe  Non-CondufOion — ^Thundei^ 
ClMds  haTo  been  TVavened  with  Impunity- Thun- 
der^Stonna  below  the  PhMse  of  Obaerration— Pajup 
TomfBXBsa,  or  Lightning  Conductor*— Sparka— 
Lightning  Conductors  4rafai  off  the  Electricity  of 
Ckmd»-nequent  Oecwrence  it  Sea— Influence  of 
Deration  of  a  Paatonnerre— Experimental  Olustra- 
tion— Electrlo  gires  CaptJTe  Balloons— Pointed  and 
blunt  Conductors — Quantity  of  Ll^tnlng  drawn 
down  by  a  Conductor— Mr.  Harris's  Conductors  for 
Ships— Lightning  dees  not  always  strike  the  highest 
Poftnta— Lighafaig  ConductorB->>Charcoal  Beda  to  re- 
cetre  the  Base  of  the  Conductor— Conductors  of  Met- 
allic Wbv — Rope— Conductors  for  Powder  Maga- 
zfaM»--EiBcaey  of  Conducton- Aitifidai  Means  of 
OTodncing  the  Electrical  Odor— Chemical  Changes— 
Fusion— Fulgmritea— Mechanical  Effecli— Efiecta  of  ' 
Conducting  Bodies^  &g.  &c 

LECTURE  XXXyiIL....KAOirxTiBK. 


M^netle  Attractkm  and  Folarfty— Meridian,  Varia- 
m— Dip  of  the  Needle— Macnetk:  Attancdon  known 
to  the  Andenta— Invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass 


— DlaeoTenr  of  the  Variatkm— lUilea  of  Variatkm 
conatructed- Robert  Norman  dlaeoTers  the  IMp— 
Invention  of  the  Dipping  Needle— The  Variation  of 
the  Variation  discoverea— Influence  of  Magnets  on 
Soft  Irotk— Construction  of  Artiilcial  Magnas— Mag- 
netism Imparted  to  I^on  by  the  Earth— taws  of  Mag* 
netio  Attraction  discovered  by  Coulomb— Methods 
of  making  Artificial  Magnets— influence  of  Heat  on 
Magnetism — Changes  of  the  Variation— -Advance- 
ment of  Magnetic  Geograpliy— Magnetic  Equuor— 
Magnetic  Polea,  Ac.  Ac 

LECTU&E   XXXIX... ILICTRO-MAOHITUM. 
ElectrwMagnetism  very  reeently  discovered— Oer- 
sted's Expertanents  at  Copenhagen— The  Law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Needle  la  deflected— Hie  Law 
of  Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Electrlo  Currents— 
Supposes  Electrte  Currents  eireulaiing  round  die 
Globe— Arago  shows  that  the  Conducting  Wire  has 
Magnetic  Properties — Needles  magnetlxed  by  the 
Electrie  Currcm— Faraday's  Rnsnarrhna    notarton 
fanparted  to  Meremy  by  means  of  the  Magnet  and 
Electrie  Current— The  Multiplier  and  Galvanometer 
•^Reaearehea  of  M.  de  la  Rive— Blagnetixing  Power 
of  the  Cumnt  at  different  Distances— ne  undulato- 
ry  Theory  of  Electricity  shnilar  to  that  of  LiglUH-  i 
7%«tB0-f{«eAMr—Experimenta  with  Antimony  and  i 
Copper— Researches    Oersted  and  Fourier  construct  i 
a'niemK>-EleetrioPil»>BecquereldeooapoaeaWa>  < 
ter  tvitili  such  an  Instnunen^  4c.  Ac 

LECTURE  XL trr  tbirmomitrr. 

Advantages  of  Mercurial  TTtennonieter  "Mcfliod  < 
of  constructing  one— TOpurUy  the  Mercury— Form-  i 
ation  of  the  Tube— To  flu  the  Tube— Determination  i 
of  the  fieezina  and  boiling  Points— Modes  of  Gradn-  i 
ation— Alcohol  Thermometers— Difficulty  of  flxing  i 
the  boiling  Point— ITseAalness  of  the  Thermometer—  { 
Ifiatory  of  Ita  Invention — Methods  of  oomparing  < 
Bosles  of  different  Tliermpmeten.  i 

LECTURE   XL! atmosphxric   zlrc-  \ 

TRICITT. 

MlMlHeUfi(fAeAmotpkeni»eUm'Wmtkar    Con- 
neetfam  betffeeu  Eleetrinky  and  Meteorology— ^Rpe* 

Oeeasional  use  of  Ibe  Galvanometer— 7A«  wilfaary 
auM  af .  tAs  wlttuMfAsra^-Theorr  of  the  Origin  of  At- 
mospherie  Electncity*— Probable  Influence  of  Frie- 
tion— Diurnal  Variation  of  the-  Electricity- Maxfana 
and  Mfaiima  at  a  dven  Parallel— Scbttbler's  Observa- 
^ —    ^- of  panicntar  Localltlest  Buildfaigi» 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


ExiilHMikA.iret  fivmi  of  cbo 


TMbte  or  Obttrvttloiu  OTpIailwa,  *«•  AC. 

LSCTUBJB  XLn avA^oRiTiQW. 

Merited  toGliainlcal  Gcaibteatifl»- 
«««»  pw«  utrni  dM  floffcce— Uw  dlaomred  by 


i0iuieiqii« 


Method  of  Froe«ta«-£Mn^^»tt«l>?««^^ 

teoti  of  D«miiiM«— WolUtton'a  Ciyophonw-^rMnr 
■Hrie  Ink-fiottlB-CloadA-'Dew,  dfcc  dtc 

LECTUBJB  XLin cosductiom  or  hiat. 

OoBdoctfaig  Powen  of  Bodi»-Li«nild.  Moiwgii. 
taoion-ESet  of  FmUmib  nd  Woo^  on  AalBub- 


LEGTUBB   XXrV mla^twh  op  k«at 

AHD  LIGHT. 

Praboble  Identhirof  He«t  and  Llght^-iiHWJdofr 
MM»-Probable  Ttmjapnam  of-^OasM  ^"mot  be 
fliade  iBcandeiceiit— Tbe  Abaorpiioii  and  Bolleeaon 
of  Heat  depend  on  Colo^-BnnilM^la»— Heat  of 
eott'a  IUya--Heat  of  Axtiflolal  Li^t--MoflitHgbfr- 


LBCTUBfi  XLV ACTIO*  AK©  eiactiow. 

Ineidain  atlndtoBody— Oonaegaenee  of  Inertia  In 
two  or  more  ^odiea-Examplca-Motion  not  ead- 

ited  by  Speed  or  Velocity  alone— Enamplea— Rule 
lor  ertlmatrng  the  QuantitT  of  Motion— Aotlon  and 
Reaction— Ezamplee  of— Hsgnet  and  Iron— FoaUier 
and  Cannon-Bali  iinplnging— Mewton'a  L«wt  of  Mo- 
tion. 
IiSCTURB   XL VI coMPOMTXOH  An> 

KK80LUTI0K  or  FORCK. 

I  end  Preawwe— Force— Attracdoo—Paml- 
B  of  Foreea— ReaaJtant— Componenta— Com- 
i  of  Foroe— Reaolnkion  of  Force— lUnatratiro 
«.,«  jwnta-Compoaitlon  of  Preaaurea-ljeorpna 
naulatinc  PnaaoittB  aUo  regolate  Motion— Boat  in  a 
Omnt-Mociona  of  Fiahe?-FUgfat  of  Bird»-8aila 
of  a  Vaaaeh-TneUng— Eqoeatrian  FeaU,  dec.  Ac 

LECTUaB  XtVH C»WTB»  OF  OKAVITT. 

TWieatilal  Attnetion  the  combined  Action  of  Par- 


LECTURE  XLIX-..-THBFULL1T. 

Coid-8heaT»-FizedPnU0y-Flre  Ewsanoa    Mn- 
de  Movable  PoUey— Syatema  of  Pnileyii    flinoarnn'a 
Tackle— WhitCa  PnUay-f-^Advantage  oi^Raanflr— 
Bpaniih  Baitooa. 
LECTUBE  L...THX  inclirkd n,u[K,vrKoaE 

AKD  SCRBW. 

IndinadPlanfv— EffBOt  of  a  Weigitt  o»-Po«p«r  qS~- 
Eoada— Plane  aomertmea  moTaa  nnder  Oie  Weight 
_Wedfle— Somatiniea  fiinned  of  two  Inclined  Plaaea 
— Marapoweifbl  aa  ita  Angle  ia  Acate— Wban  uaed 
—Lhnita  to  the  Angle— Scrow-Sxamplea. 

LECTUEE  LI iBULLinoH. 

Fnxieaa  of  BolUna^Vaporiiation  and  CondoMBP 
tion— Latent  Beat  of  Steam— Experimenta  of  Btoak— 
Effect  of  Atmoapheric  PreaaoTD  on  Bailing  Polot— 
Relation  between  the  Barometer  and  the  Boiling 
Point--«iliBot  of  the  Aldtode  of  the  Station  of  tlwBca- 
ing  Point— Elasticity  of  Steam— Iti  U^itneaa— EUMt 
ofthe  Compieaiion  of  Steam  widioatXeaa  of  Heat^ 
Stem  cannot  be  Uquifled  by  mere  Preaaure— Boil- 
ing Pointi  and  Latent  Heat  of  other  Liqoida— Con- 
denntion  of  Vapor— Principle  of  the  Steam-^igine— 
Nature  of  Permanent  Gaaea— Ezamplea  ofthe  Apfil- 
cation  ofthe  Propertiea  of  Steam. 

LECTURE  LlI....cbMBU8Tioii; 

Flame  prodneed  by  Chemical  Combination— Sop- 
portera  of  Combuatian  and  Combuatiblea— Oxygen 
^lief  Snpporter-Beat  of  Combnatlon — Flame— fta 
illamtaiafiDg  Powers— Combuation  without  F]am»— 
Prqpei^  of  apongylTatinum-Table  of  Heg  evohed 
In  Coinbuation-%eoi7  of  LaToiaier-Of  Hook  and 
othera— Electric  Theory. 

LECTURE  LUI bow  to  obsbkti  ths 

BXAVSKS. 

IntanattaigNatneaf  tbe  Sulijeet-Dianial  Roc^ 
tion— Cirenmpolar  Stara— l^va  Jtfia^or— Forma  of  am 
ConataUationa— Tbe  Polmefa— The  Pol»Siar-^na- 
fiopito— CapeOa— Tlie  Swan— Equatorial  Conaialla- 
tiona-arloA-Slfrtaa,  or  the  DogBtar^JiWeran 
JV«H»OT»— ifwV— C^liwtaH-  flerachel'a  Obaarra- 
tiona  on  Sirioa— Dr.  WoUaaton'a  ObaBrraHona— Aa- 
pect  ofthe  HeaTona  at  diiferent  Seaaona  of  the  Te« 
— Uaea  of  the  Celeatial  Globe— To  aaeeitain  die  A» 
pect  of  the  HeaTena  on  any  Night,  *  »/ H^wTtP 
feet  of  the  TMeacone  on  Fixed  Stara— RelatlTa  Bright* 
nem  of  the  Stara— Theory  of  Tflleaoopea— Deaci^t. 
tion  ofthe  Micrometer,  dec.  Ac 

LECTURJC  LIV....THStTXLLA&imTBBSB. 

{Pint  Leeiure.J 


BUlar  naio— uenieroi  uravny  nw  mwrmjm  w 
m  we  Body— A  Rinj^-Experimenta-Motion  and^^ 
altion  of  the  AimaandFeet-Elfectof  theKneeJohit 
— Poattiona  of  a  Dancer— Poirter  under  a  Loadp— Mo- 
tion of  a  Quadruped— Rope-Dancing — Center  of 
Gravity  of  two  Bodiea  aepaiatad  from  eaoh  (^et^ 
Mathemadcal  and  Experimental  Examplei — The 
CuOMrration  ofthe  Motion  ofthe  Center  of  GiuTity 
.Solar  Syrtem— Center  of  Gravity  aometlmna  called 
Center  of  Inertia,  Ac,  Ac 

LECTURE  XLVin., thi  livse  ahd 

WHEXL-WOBC 


Arma— Fulcrum— Three  feinAa  ot  L<eTer-^<jrow-Bar 
—HandapikA— Oar— Nu^Craoken— Tuning-Lathe— 
Steelyaro— Rectangular  Lever — ^Hammer— Load  be- 
tween two  Bcareri— Combination  of  LeTera-Equir- 
alent  Lerar-Wheel  and  Axle— Tlilckneaa  of  the 
Rope-Ways  of  applying  the  Power— Projaedng  Ptaia 
_Windlaaa— Wmcb— Axle-r  Horixontal  Wheel-* 
Tread-MiU—Cranea—Water-Wboela— Paddle-wheel 
..i^LBcketrWbeel— Rack— Spring  of  a  Watch— Poaae 
—Straps  or  Corda— Ezamplea  of-^Tuning  Lath»— 
Rerolvfaig  Sha^a— Spianing  Maohinary— ^w-Miil— 
Pinion— Aioavea — Crane — ^pur-Wheela — Crown- 


Rangb  of  Vlalon— Augmented  hj  Ae ' , 

Perio&i  &«■•— Exampiea  of  thia  Qaaa— Variona  i^- 
potheaea  to  explahi  theae  Appearanoea— r<«orary 
&ra— Remarkable  Examplea  of  thia  daaa— XXanMt 
dto-a— Their  vaat  Number — Teleacopio  Vlewa  of 
them— Rewaxchea  of  Sir  W.  Heachel— Extenaion  of 
Gravitation  to  the  Stars— llieir  elliptic  Oibita  diacov- 
erad— EflTecta  of  double  and  colored  Buna— IVaMr 
itfationa  tiftkt  Stars— Probable  Modon  of  the  Solar 
System — ^Analyaia  of  iti  Effecti  Moliona  of  the 
Staca,  dtc.  dtc 

LECTURE  LV . . .  .thi  stellab  virifXBSB. 
(Second  LoOmrt,) 

Fonn  and  Arrangement  of  the  Maaaof  Vistble  Stan 
.-.Sir  W.  Hezach^a  Anaiyiia  of  the  Beavena— The 
Milky  Way— The  vaat  Nombera  of  Staxa  in  it— 4leb- 
ula  and  Cluaters-^^reat  NebnU  in  Orion— Mngal- 
lanic  Clonda— Planetary  NAbula»— Vaat  Number  of 
Nebulsa — ^Heiachel'a  Catalogue — Smicoun  of  the 
Universe-^Laplaoe*a  Nebular  Hypotheaia-nRiramiBa- 
tion  of  In  moral  Tendency. 

LECTURE  LVI the  sriAX-xiraiirs. 

(Ftni  Leeturt,J 

The  Steam-Engine  a  SiAJect  of  Popular  latereat— 
EflTecta  of  Steam-Great  Power  of  Steam    Median- 
ical  Propertiea  •fFluMb-Elaaticity  of  Gaaea— ESmH  ' 
of  Heat— Savery'a  Enghi»— Boilers  andtheir  Append- 
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zed  by  Google 


ibBtM  Ot  SsTerj'Biengiiia—Newconien  and  Cawlev's 
Pilezife— Aocidttiital  Ducorery  of  Condenndon  by  In- 
jecdoQ— Potter's  Inrention  of  the  Method  of  porti- 
ng the  Valve*— His  ContrlTance  SinpiOTed  by  the 
fiubalitmtioo  o^  the  Phig-Frame. 

IfEGTUmS  Ji Vn Ttti  STBAii-iireimB. 

{Second  Lecture,) 


llaehanlcel  Foree - 

tkn  in  the  Cylinder  incompatible  with  •  due  Econo- 
my of  Fuel— Conceiret  the  notion  of  Coodensiqg  out 
ofthe  Cylinder— Invents  the  Air-Pump-^^betltutea 
fiteam  Pretsuie  ftw  Aimotphwic  Pwasure— favcnts 
the  Steam  Case  or  Jacket— His  Models— DUBeuMea 
ofbriaging  the  Improved  Engine  into  Use— Watt  em- 


I    Expansli 

*  XntfiBe  to  ManuAM^iies— Attempts  of  Papin,8ayery, 
HuL  Champloii,  Stewart,  and  Wasbrougb— Watfs 
Second  Patent- Sun-end-flanet  Wheels— Valvei  of 
Double-Actfaag  Engtae. 

LBCTUBS  LVm TBI  sTXiJi-zvoiNK* 

(Third  Lecture,) 

Hethods  of  Connecting  the  Piston-Rod  and  Beam 
In  the  DouUe-Acting  En|{lne— Beck  and  Secloi^ 
ParaiU  Motion— Connection  of  Piston-Rod  and  Beam 
— CoiMectfaig-Bod  and  Cxank-Fly-Wheel— Shuttle- 
Valve— Governor — Constnictlan  and  Operetioo  of 
th»  Donble-Acting  Engfaie— Eccentric— Cocks  and 
Valves— Single-ClackValves— Double-Clack  Valvea 
—Conical  Valves— Slide  Valves— Murray's  Slide*— 
The  D  Valves— Seaward's  Slides— Cocks— Piston*- 
Csnwrighf  8  Engine. 

LSCTUBB  LIX thx  rrxiJi'iiroiirx. 

{Fourth  Lecture, J 
AaeMbt  ot  Coat— Erooeas  of  Combnslkin— Heet 
evolved  in  it— Form  and  Stmctore  oTBoUer— Wagon- 


Boiler— PnmiMse— Method  of  Feeding  it— Cbmbusdon 
of  Gas  in  Flues-^WIBiamB's  Patent  (tar  Method  of 
Consuming  unbumed  Oases  Oonstractkm  of  Grala 
and  Ash-Pft-Bfagnitude  ofBeeting  Sorihoe  ofBoOsr 
— Steam-Soeee  and  Water^pacerhi  Boiler— Position 
of  Fines— Method  of  Feeding  Bbfier— Mediod  of  bi- 
^oitinff  the  Level  of  Water  in  BoMer— Lever  Okiigaa 

ter<3auge— w3b  Invention  ofthe  Indieator— Coon- 
ter-^afetj-Valve—Foaible  Plugi— SeU^Aegolating 
Dampei^Bnmioii^s  Self-Regolai^g  Furnace— Oroas 
and  Useihl  Eflect  of  an  E^idoe— Horse-Power  qi 
Steam^Kngines— Ttbto  exhibiting  the  Mechanical 
Power  of  Water  converted  into  Steam  at  variou 
Pressures— Evaporatkm  Proportional  to  Horse-Powdr 
—Sources  of  Loss  of  Power— Absence  of  good  Prao- 
tlcal  Rules  fbr  Power— Common  Rules  (bUowed  by 
Engine-Bfaker»-I>nty  distinguished  ihim  Power^ 
DuiT  of  Boilers— Proportion  of  Stroke  to  Diameter  of 
Cylmder— Duty  of  Engines. 

LSCTU&B  LX TBS  nxAX-SNanrx. 

{Fifth  Lutmtn.) 
Raflways— EITects  of  Railwiqr  Transporb-^Hlatofy 
of  die  Locomotive  Engine— Constniction  of  Loeomo- 
dve  Engine  by  BUnklnsoiH-Hessrs.  Chapmant  Con- 
trivance—Walking Engine— Mr.  Stephenson's  ~ 


Flue  into  Tubee— Progressive  Improvement  of  Lo- 
comotive Engines— Aooplion  of  Brass  Tubes— De- 
tsiled  Description  of  the  most  Improved  Locomotive 
Engines— Power  of  LooomoUve  Engines— Poaltian 
of  tne  Eecentrica— Pressure  of  Steam  In  the  BoOer*- 
Dr.  Lardner's  Enerimenu  in  1838— Resistance  to 
Reilwey  TYain^-Dr.  Lardner's  Experiments  on  die 
Great  Western  RaOwav— Experjmenti  on  Resistanoe 
—Restrictions  on  Gra^ents— Compenseting  EflEbct  of 
Gradients— Experiment  with  the  '^Hechi'*— Disooil- 
don  of  Gradients  should  be  Un 
surmoontfaig  Steep  InoHnstions. 


13^  The  above  Work  wu  originally  published  in  Fourteen  Numbers  or  Parts,  and  sold  at  the 
aztsamdy  low  piiise  of  35  oents  per  Number.  Ajiy-of  the  Numbers  can  still  be  paiehased.  The 
entire  Work  is  now  completed  and  sold  hi  two  larige  oetavo  vofaianes  of  about  800  pafse  efwh* 
weQ  bound  in  full  cloth,  ilhutrated  by  S80  Bngnvings,  and  sold  at  $4  ff<^ 

Q^  District  School  Libraries  can  order  these  Lectures  thnragfa  any  ofthe  BookseUers  or  Coim- 
try  Merchants.  Parents,  Teachers,  Bnperintendeats  and  Tmsieee  of  Common  Schools,  Fannen^ 
Mechanics,  and  all,  indeed,  who  hare  any  desbe  to  faiorease  their  store  of  nsefnl  information  on 
the  sabjects  embraced  in  these  ▼olomes.  are  earnestly  entreated  to.examhie  this  Work  beim 
they  throw  away  theur  money  on  the  trash,  or  even  worse  than  trash,  that  Is  now  so  rapidly  hran- 
dating  the  coontry. 

From  among  tha  nvmemu  Beoomaendatoiy  Notices  whieh  the  Pnbildiers  reoeived  dwbg 

the  progress  of  the  pnbUcetion,  we  have  only  room  to  gi^e  the  foUowing^t 

I  eould  wish  diatdiey  were  finmd  in  everySoboel 
Library,  to  which  their  sdwitifle  aocnraoy  and  im- 


JW»  D.  MnnnmiRnsB,  A.  M.,  Ji.  D,  iS^irfo^ 
1taw.YoME,Oct  90di»  1045. 


UMdaU 
oJNt 


tmt  of  Common  SckooUimtkMCitif  and  i 
fMhYorh 


Messrs  Gbsslst  ft  MoEuukTH: 

OentUmen:  I  have  examined  die  Popular  Lectnrea 
of  Dr.  LAanNxn,  on  Soikncb  and  Abt,  with  much 
sadsftcdon,  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  you  are  dcibg  a  vahiable  service  to  die 
people  of  our  common  country  by  their  publlcadon, 
ud  especially  by  issntaig  diem  famombers,  and  at  so 
eheapamte. 

To  popularize  Science  and  cheapen  Knowledge, 
must  be  regarded  by  the  philanthropist  as  wonhy  of 
die  migfadest  minds  ofthe  age,  and  to  be  suecessftd 
in  such  efforts,  consdcutes  their  authon  pubUc  bene- 
ihctors.  These  Lectures  of  Dr.  Lardner  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  common  mind,  and  though  treading 
upon  die  loftiest  of  die  Natural  Sciences,  are  so  pUn 
andpiacdcalso  sfanple  and  attncdve.  ditt  aU  who 
can  read  may  resdUy  proBt  by  dwh*  insttvotkinsL  The 
dear  end  ftmiliar  Ulustradons  and  diasrams,  which 
abound  hi  every  department,  are  skUtihlly  ada|rted 
to  die  apprehension  of  youth,  who  should  be  encour* 
aged  every  where  to  read  and  study  them  and  thus 
promote  didr  own  happinem  and  useAdness. 


merous  mocal  reliectione  upon  the  wonderful  works 
of  God  should  be  esteemed  no  small  commendaiian. 
But  they  should  be  found  in  every  work-shop  in  the 
*     '    for  Science  and  Art  are  here  exhibited  tn  their 


.  nd  the  working  men  of  our  country 
would  find  here  both  entertainment  and  faistruction, 
calculated  to  improve  alike  diefar  faitellects  snd  their 
D^M.Rsnsa. 


AiAA]nr,MayMSML 

QfmMLWt  8c  MCEUMLTRI 

OentUmm:  I  cordially  and  cheerfhlly  concur  wldi 
my  friend.  Dr.  RsBsn,  fai  the  high  iq>preciadon  which 
he  places  on  your  edidoa  of  Dr.  Laiwier*s  Lectures, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  School  Lilwaflea. 
Sabo..  S.  R&NnAxx, 

Ap.  A9«.  com.  Soho&U. 
"These  pabHcadoBS  are  admhaUy  adapted  to  in- 
terest and  msiruct  the  genersl  reader.** 

l/rsr«<(A  GIssnsp. 


"Hoi 


abas  sueeeeded  better  in  slvingpap 
abstrase  saltlsclB  dan  Dr.  Lardner." 


rMgk, 


' 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 
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»  >»  <~><~»  r>  f>r~if~»f»#~x~>fM~ir~n''*^<^'i<''V 


DR.  LARDNER  8  LECTURES,  ItC. 


«  Tte  woriE  wffl  be  a  Twy  intwneatfiic  and 
0B6,  Md  oodto  to  be  ftmnd  in  wmuj  pfaoM  bow  biO' 
BO]K)iiaedb7thewoitfateainibUihofthod»;  w« 
■lem  cheap  BOToto.  We  think  creat  credit  i«  doe  to 
Greeley  *  MeOratfa,  for  their  effort  to  bring  Scimice 
witUn  the  i«ach  at  to  many,  and  make  it  Oie  flre- 
lideeompMiiaBoralmoet  every  home.  Let  them  be 
UhenOly  patronised."      [JTMla  MMmtmk^  TmmmL 

"Hie  work  wffll  be  n Tataable  one,  and  the  aale 
onutbeimftienae.*'  (  MImm  JFWb  OomMl 

"  We  hope  these  entenvWng  pnbUahen  may  be 
Uberally  enconrafed  in  the  effort  to  ftmidi  reading 
for  the  people."  [Ckriatlmn  JVewitm. 

"Hie  dtiaenf  of  mall  eowitry  towna  which  are 
not  Tlrited  by  fach  Loctnrers  aa  Dr.  Lardner,  are 
'      weighty  obligationa  to   MoMra.  Greeley  A, 
ith  for  the  opportunity  thua  afforded,  to  put 
in  poMeinon  of  a  work  of  much  meriL" 
[WM^,  (Wdfue  Co,  N.  T.) 
•  A  nJnable  acoetiioB  to  the  SdentiilcLiteratore  of 
the  day ;  worth  a  Mm  of  the  aickening  lore  itorln 
that  flood  die  coontry."    [JEoaQwrt  SuuUul,  (Mt,) 

*OBe  happy  and  remarkable  trait  of  the  work  1% 
Hi  perfbet  adaptatfon  to  the  meet  common  mindn. 
We  tnut  thai  anch  a  woik  will  receive,  Itom  the 
ranliBg  eommonity  that  enoottragement  which  it  ao 
Joally  merlta ;  that  it  will  be  fonnd  on  every  fbrmec'o 
Sie,andhieTexylibrBiy."      [EnimrpHM^^  (Md.) 

**  tf  onr  yonth  wonld  once  taete,  and  get  ^tereoied 
in  Science  thua  tanght,  they  would  find  a  method  of 
empkylng  their  leading  honra  more  happy  and  nee- 
fhl  for  themaelTeo  aa  well  aa  for  all  whoee  chanccer 
and  happineii  are  aflected  by  them,  than  In  deroor- 
iitt  the  ngfat  end  ofken  immoral  atoriea  and  romanoeo 
which  flood  the  coontry."  [Ckrimimm  Mirrar. 

"  The  moot  Yaluable  Lectnree  erer  pnbliahed  in 
tfie  Unked  Siatea."       [Tattodt^a  Rtparter,  (Ala.) 

"A  wock  of  high  Taiae,  andmnat  find  a  wide  circtt- 
latkm."  (JMiteora  PatrioL 

"We  eonrfder  theee  Lectnraa  among  the  moot 
Taloable  reading  that  haa  erer  been  offered  to  the 
American  public."  {OuUhiUor.       delTo'thzough  mora 

"We  know  of  no  pnbUoatkm  faiddadenartmeiit  of   theae  Lectoxeo  will  be  fonnd  invaluable.' 
litentnre  which  haa  auceeeded  ao  well,  in  stripping  [fnrfyawdml  DiaiecrflC,  CMMerd,  if.  B, 

py  Any  p«nKm  wifbhn^  to  piooara  thia  Taloable  work  may  npply  to  oar  Agents,  or  to  nny  of 
the  Bookflolkn  or  Coontiy  IferofannU  in  any  partof  the  United  Btatea.    Orden  are  raapectfnny 
aREBLSY  A  McSLRATH,  Tribiue  Boildin^  New-YoriL 


an  unwlae  and  erudite  nhilology  from  a  vast  aalne  of 
mental  wealth,  and  ezfalbiiing  its  attractkma  so  tibe 
ddii^ted  gaze  of  the  'unlettered  Uod.'  as  well  aa  le 
the  student  of  Nature's  manifbM  mysteriesi 

"We  would  be  fliad  to  see  these  faiteresthiff  die- 
sertations  in  every  nmfly,  (and  we  think  their  ekeaip- 
nass  renders  them  easily  socesfible  toiiia8C,)becaase 
there  is  a  soUdi^  of  matter  and  a  vigor  of  sqrie  abo«t 
diem,  which  wffl  render  diem  as  liMDrucdve  and  ini> 
wessiie  to  snoceetilng  genetndcna  as  to  the  pieeent.* 
[no  Flr^foien. 

"We  wish  our  resders  msr,  one  and  aB,  have  the 
gratification  and  the  benefit  of  using  such  mental  fbod 
as  these  Lectarea  afford." 

[wIsMrlcan  J>  si  sis  a,  WU.  T. 

"Tliese  Leetores  of  Doe|.  Lardner  are  of  great 
vahie.  ney  treat  of  inteiesdng  and  important  sub* 
>eds  and  embody  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  infonnn- 
don  in  an  attractive  and  agreeable  style.  If  our 
young  men  and  cizis  would  save  the  ninepenoes  and 
ousrten  to  buy  this  iroric  which  they  now  suend  fbr 
me  disgusting  and  sickening  love  stories  which  flood 
the  country,  and  which  they  so  eaaeriy  seek  for.  they 
would  find  their  heads  filled  up  with  something  nse* 
fol  and  instrucdve,  instead  of  vulgar  trash." 

[I^oBMSCen  Aseordsr. 

"TUsworicondit  to  be  fai  the  handa  of  every 
young  meehsnie  m  the  land,  as  well  as  the  mcribo* 
mer  snd  man  of  scienee,  as  mefthanlfis  and  i^rhanp 
ism  occupy  a  large  place." 

IPtopVt  AimoeaUt  Fork.  Pa. 

''We  cannot  forbear  to  recommend  tUs  work  to 
the  attention  of  sU  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  vray  with  the  wonderAd 
and  mysterious  agencies  of  physical  nature.  To 
the  smdent  end  the  teacher,  die  proibesional  man 
snd  the  day  laborer,  it  isa  work  eeually  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  whole  series  will  comprise,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense,  one  of  the  most  vain- 
able  compendiums  of  Natural  Phfkiaophy  and  M»> 
chanical  soience  to  be  found  in  the  lugusae.     *" 

Soong  men  and  mechanics  who  want  the  Insure 
el 


HUMAN     RIGHTS. 


By  Blmha  p.  Homir 


B88AT8  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL  OUARANTIBS. 
BUT,  Counsellor  at  Law  of  the  City  of  New  Yorii.    I  voL  Itno. 

Ita  several  cbaptera  discuss  the  following  topics :  I.  The  Origin  of  Human  Rigkta ;  U.  The  true  Fnne- 
tion  of  Government  {  III.  The  Constitution  of  Goyeinment ;  IV.,  Y.  Constitutional  LiroiUtiona  and 
Prohibitions ;  VI.  The  Blecttve  Franchise ;  Vll.  Righto  emanating  from  the  Sentimento  and  AlTections ; 
VIU.  The  Rjskto  of  Woman ;  IX.  The  Ri^ht  of  Property  and  its  Moral  Relations }  X.  InteUectual  Kop- 


erty    S7  The  Werit  is  printed  on  a  fair, 


Richt  of 
ir,large 


type,  and  sold  retail  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


LECTURES    ON    ASTRONOMY, 

Dettvared  at  the  Reyal  Obaervatory  of  Paris.  By  M.  Arago,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Ac 
With  extensive  additions  by  Dienyslos  Lardner,  former  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Natnial  Philooo- 
phy  in  the  Unlveraity  of  London.    Illustrated  with  numerous  cuts  and  diagrams. 

AmiTDiz.— Table  of  the  Constellations,  with  the  number  of  stars  in  each,  aa  far  as  those  of  the  ilxfh 
magnitude.    Summary. 

Price  29  cents ;  Ave  copies  for  $1.    Agento  and  Booksellers  svppUed  on  the  usual  terms. 


HISTORY   OF   THE 


THB  SILK  CULTURB  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATBS-embradng  complete  accounta  ef  the  latest  and 

k-Wonn,  Managing  the  Cocoonory, 
wiUi  Historical  Sketches  of  tiie  Silk  BnaA- 


approved  mode  of  Hatching,  Rearing,  and  Feeding  the 
Reeling,  Spinning,  and  Manufacturing  of  the  Silk,  Ac,  &c. 
neea:  Natural  History  of  the  SUk-Wor 
Machinery  and  Processes,  i^  a  Manual 


SILK    CULTURE. 

Ingcc    . 
sHk-Wonn,  Mi 


oral,  the  Mulberry, 
•    *  -'    ""■  Cultun. 


Illustrated  bj  numerous  engravlnga  ef    > 


Price  9ft 


iflve 


fortl. 
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GREAT  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS! 

IBT  BTERT  FARMER  UT  THE  UHITED  STATES  HAVE  A  COPTt 

Let  every  Fanner  in  the  United  States  Mibscribe  for  a  Copy  for  liis  Son.    It  may  prove  ef 

more  value  to  liim  than  a  Hone,  or  even  a  Fann  I 

THE  FAEMERS'  LIBRARY 

AND 

MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Editob. 


Sach  number  conaiifli  of  two  diadact  ptxta» 
>is: 

L  Th»  Farvkrs'  LiBiULBT,  in  which  are 
publiflhed  continoocudy  the  beit  Standard 
Works  on  Agricnltare,  embncing  thoae  which, 
by  their  cost  or  the  kngnage  in'which  they  are 
written,  would  oiberwiae  ■eem  beyond  the  ^ach 
of  nearly  all  American  Farmers.  In  this  way 
we  giro  for  two  or  three  dollara  the  choioeat 
Bwopean  treatiaea  and  reaearchea  in  Agricnl- 
tare, coating  ten  timea  aa  much  in  the  original 
editiona.  not  eaaily  obtained  at  any  price,  and 
▼irtually  ont  of  the  reach  of  men  who  lire  by 
following  the  plow.  The  worka  pnbliahed  fai 
the  Library  will  form  a  complete  aerie%  explor- 
ing ai|d  exhibiting  the  whole  field  of  Natural 
Beienoe,  and  developing  the  rich  treaaorea 
which  Chemiatiy,  Gteology,  and  Mechaniea 
have  yielded  and  may  yield  to  lighten  the  la- 
bora  and  awell  the  hanreats  of  the  intelligent 


n.  Tax  Monthly  Journal  or  Agkicvl- 
TVXB  will  likewiae  contain  about  50  pagea  per 
month,  and  will  compriae,  1.  Foreign :  Selec- 
tiona  from  the  higher  claaa  of  Britiab,  French 
and  German  periodioala  devoted  to  Agricnltare, 
with  extracta  from  new  booka  which  may  not 
be  pnbliahed  in  the  Library,  &c.  Ac.  8.  Ameru 
COM:  Bditoriala^  oommanicafced  and  aelected 
aeooanta  of  experimenta,  improved  proceaaea, 
diaooveriea  in  Agricnltare,  new  implementa, 
fto.*&c.  In  thia  department  alone  wfll  oars  re- 
aemble  any  American  work  ever  yet  pabliabed. 
It  can  hardly  be  neceaaary  to  add  that  no  Politi- 
cal, Economic,  or  other  controverted  doctrine, 
wiD  be  inculcated  throngh  thia  magazine. 

Bach  number  of  the  Library  ia  illoatrated  by 
nnmeroua  Bngravinga,  printed  on  type  obtained 
expready  for  thia  work,  and  on  good  paper— 
the  whole  got  up  aa  auch  a  work  ahoold  be. 

lliia  Moothly,  which  ia  by  ikr  the  amplest  and 
■MMi  eompiebenalve  Agricultonl  periodical  ever  ea> 
tabUabed  In  America,  waa  eonunenecd  In  the  month 
of  July,  1845^  and  before  the  cloae  of  the  fint  year 
aaaoag  ita  aubaeriben  were  embraced  many  of  the 
moik  InteDifBiit  imnen,  profenional  men,  and  re- 
drad  feutlemcn  ta  every  City  and  Slate  in  the  Union 
Thm  reprint  of  rtandaid  worka  and  the  variety,  ele- 
ipnee  and  eoadineea  of  the  Engravings  will  alwaya. 
render  All  one  of  the  most  uaefU  and  intereatlttft 
and,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  reading  matter,  the 
eheapeat  Panning  periodical  in  thia  or  any  other 


coonfry.  Tliebeautlfldwori^of  PxTSBOLnfT  owAo- 
XICUX.1VBAL  CHSinaTXT  waa  publiahed  compleia  in 
thefirrttWonumbenoftheFAKKxaa'LxBBAaT;  and 
tlie  great  work  of  Von  Thaxb  on  the  pBnicm.xa 
or  AoucuTTTai,  nuaiBLArKD  bt  Wk.  8baw  anb 
CuTBBxnT  lOHKaoN,  wrTB  A  Muioa  or  tioe  Au- 
moB,  dec  waa  oommenoed  hi  the  number  of  the  lo- 
BBABT  for  September,  1B45^  and  wiU  be  compleied 
eotfan,  without  abridgment,  in  the  June  number  for 
1846u  TUs  Justly  celebrated  work  is  alone  worth  the 
foil  subscription  price  of  the  FAaMxaa'  LnxAxr,  and 
yet  it  ia  not  mora  t&an  one^hird  of  what  each  sub- 
scriber to  the  Worii  receivea  for  his  subscription 
money.  This  work  of  Von  Thafir  waa  originally 
written  and  published  in  theOennan  language,  traiM- 
taaad  and  published  in  the  Fkeneh  and  afterward  hi 
the  En^ish  language.  It  ia  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent Judges  to  be  the  most  finished  Agriculmral  Book 
which  has  ever  been  written.  Hie  London  edition 
is  printed  in  two  octavo  vohmies,  and  isaold  at  about 
$8  per  copy. 

Von  ThaAr  was  educated  for  a  Physician,  the  pne^ 
tioe  of  which  he  relinquished  for  the  more  quiet  and 
philosophical  pursuito  of  Agriculture.  Soon  after  he 
commenced  flaming  he  introduced  such  dedded 
improvemento  upon  his  fUm  that  his  flune  was  soon 
known  from  one  end  ofEurope  to  the  other.  The  most 
celebrated  ftnners  of  Ennjand,  France,  Denmarit, 
Germany,  dec  courted  his  friendship,  and  his  writiagi 
wera'eveiywbere  sought  and  studied. 

The  following  sulisiects  are  diacuased  in  the  work 
of  Von  ThaSr,  and  the  manner  of  beatfaag  each  aub- 
Jeot  ia  oxigtaial,  pfattosophfeal  and  practkud. 

SncnofvL  Tkk  FuKBAXxifTAL  PaxNCirLxa  >-A 
Sketch  of  Systematic  Agriculture ;  The  Bases  of  the 
Science  of  Agriculture ;  The  Bases  of  Enterprise ; 
Capital ;  The  Fann,  and  the  Manner  of  taking  Poa> 
session  of  it;  Leasehold  Estates;  Hereditary  Leases. 

Snail.  Trx  EcoNomr,  Oboakxsation  ano  Di* 
BXCTioN  or  Aif  Aoaici7X.TUBAL  EimmpBisx  :~La- 
borin General;  Draught  Labor ;  Manual  Labor ;  The 
Proper  Method  of  keeping  the  Jounals,  Registers,  and 
other  Books  connected  with  an  Agrleultursl  Under- 
taking: Proportiao  of  Manure  to  the  Quantity  of  Fed- 
deraou  the  number  of  Cattle;  The  various  Systems 
of  Cultivation:  Claasl^The  Cultivatioa  of  Com— 
Altenaie  Cuhivatkm—Akeraate  Botatkma  with  Paa- 
tnrage— On  the  Sucoeaslon  of  Crops— Alternate  Cul- 
tivadon,  accompanied  by  a  auitsMe  Succession  of 
snd  Psstorage—AltMrnate  CultivBdon,  with 


of  the  Cattle    Four 


Crop  OivisJ 
Dividons— I 


Oivisiena- 


Five  Crop  Diviaions— Six  Crop  Divieloi! 
Crop  Divislona— Eight  Crop  Divislotta— Nine  Crop 
Divisions— Ten  Crop  Divislona  Eleven  Crop  Diria* 
ions— Twelve  Crop  Divisions  Twelve  Crop  Divis- 
ions^Tbe  Transition  from  one  Rotation  to  anther. 

SscIIL  AoBONomr;  on  a  TaxAtiax  on  thx 
CoNvnTUXMT  PAara  and  PmaiCAi.  PnorxaTna  or 
THX  Soil,  and  thx  Bxar  Mxthod  or  Aoquduno 
A  Knowlxdob  or  mx  DirrxnxNT  EABTna,  and 
AaCBXTAiNXNO  THKU  Valux :— SUicu ;  Alumina; 
Clay ;  Lime ;  Gypaum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lbne;  Mari; 


Digiti 
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Ifagnetia:  Iron;  Hmnog;  Peit;  The Pifferent 8po- 
elM  of  Eartlia,  th«ir  Value,  Employment,  and  Proper- 
tiea.  In  their  Belerinni  to  the  CoiMitiient  Paxta  of  the 
SoiL 

See.  IV.  AoucuLTtmi;— Put  1— On  Morariiig 
and  Ameliorating  the  Soil:  Vegetable  Manuree— 
Mineral  Mannrea,  Part  !I-Ob  the  Tlllace  of  the 
BoiL  or  ita  Mechanical  Amettoration;  A^cnltoral 
Implementa;  On  Plowing;  On  Clearing  Land; 
Bedgea,  Fencea  and  Enekwoiea ;  On  the  Dralnfaig  of 
Land;  On  the  Ilralnlng of  rarlooa  Unda  of  Marahea ; 
Irrigttion ;  On  Earthii^and  Warptaig;  On  the  Man- 
agement of  Meadow  Land ;  TlieAayHanreat;  On 
tSe  Tariona  UndaofPaatorM. 

Ssa  V.  On  tun  RarnoiyDcnoif  or  Anxmax.  anb 
Vbobtabia  ScTBaTAifCBa  :-*Vegecable  Repradoc- 
tkm;  Wheat:  Spring  Wheat-^pelt--One-grahied 
Wheat  (SM»m  of  the  Gemana.)— Smut,  or  Cariea 
In  Wheat  ( Brand)  ^--Bje;  Barlej:  Common,  or 
Small  Quaidrangnlar  Barley— Two-rowed,  Long- 
eared,  or  LarvB  Plat  Barl^— Siberian,  or  Qnadran- 
gnlar  Naked  tarley^Haked  Flat  Barley— Sisuowed, 
or  Whiter  Bajiey;^Oata  (AvtnaSatha):  MUlet 
(PoHiemmii  On  the  CultiTatlon  of  Grain  hillowa,  or 
with  ^e  Hone-hoe ;  Legnminoua  Crops ;  Hie  Pea ; 
The  Lentil;  Kidney-lteana,  (Hailooii) ;  BeanafFleia 
9Ufo; ;  Vetebea :  Common  Veleh  ( Vmek  Smha)  f 
Bock  wheat  (PolifM9tnmI\tgpptnm)  ,•  MeaUn— Miz- 
tnrea  of  DifferentlUnda  of  Orun ;  Culture  of  Hoed 
or  Weeded  Cropa;  Vegetablea fbr  the  Market;  OO- 
^  Colza  and   Ripe  (Autunnal  Vaitetiea>— 


f^^^0^0^^^^^^*^^^^^*^^^t0^ 


*^*0^^^^m^m^t0^0^0m 


Spring  Coin,  or  Sprtaif  Bape— Mualard—OI^  Rad- 
UbTlEvilefiM  OkhmuU  OM/'w«a>-CultiTatadGold 
of  Pleaaure  (Mftignm  Samitm)^Cauaaau  Poppy 
(Pupma-  5o»ll</&«8l;^— Thread  PlanU:  Flax— 
Bemp  (Cmn%\U  amhm)9^-OAi&r  Phata,  the  Cnl- 


ir  !' 


tuze  of  which  haa  been  proposed  for  the  aake  of  their 
lluead :  Syrian  Swiltow  Won,  or  Virgfaiian  Silk 
(Atclaia$  Maea>~Common  Hofde  (Vrttem  DM- 
ea^PuUers'^  Teaale  (Dtpmeut  WWonm) ,— C^lor- 
taig-Planta:  DyenT  Mudar  (JbiMa  TbuMonmy-Df- 
era'  Woad  (Jtatit  nSWoria)- Dytra*  Weld  (JEeaedb  » 
Lti^Ia)— BaacardSilffrOOCOarcAaBtMarincCartea);— 
TheHop;  Tobaoco;jChieoor;^;   Carraway^  {Cimtm 


t)» 


try;   Carrawmy 
Cand)  f  Common  Fennel  (natiemhm  r«lMr«] 
Aniae  iFk^tiulU  AninmU  Cultnra  of  F^dde. 
Ptanta:   Hie  Potato— The  FiakUBeet— 1^  Hunip 
(ifc'eafiea  Jt«p«)— Tunipa  which  will  not  beer  IVana- 


plantlBg^TttraipB  ao  propertr  oeSed— T^mipa  ad- 
mitting of  Tranaplamaifion^The  Tunip  Cabbaae 


Common  Red  ani 


White  Cubage  (Bnu 
000 ;  Tar.  ca»«aM)— Carrota  The  Pannip—Maiaab 
or  Indian  Cora  (Tte  Ifoii)  ,*— Herbage  Phmti :  Com- 
mon Purple  Clover  (TrMkm  PrwitmM,  var.  Atf- 
VMa)  .White,  or  Dutch  Clover  (TWAUaai  JKawia)— 
Strawberry  TrefoU  i7V{foUmm  A^/«nNa>-Lii. 
oerne  (JMIo^fv  aaKae)-SaSnfotai  (Bt^atrmm  One- 
frrfdUf)-Yellow  Sickle  MedJck  {Mtdkago  fWoaia) 
—Back  Mediek  or  Nonauch  {Mtdioagn  ImliRe)— 
Cora  Spony  (^Mr^nla  ^wwnalt)— The  TaD-frow- 
ing  Gvuaea— Ray  Oraaa  (Botliitm  P<w«iim)— Common 
OatUke  Oraaa  {Aoetia  SMm'j^TwSL  Feacue  Oraaa 
ifuhuM  ftotiar)— Cook*a-foot  QmmilkuttHt  {nam- 
araia)— Bog-tail  Oiaaa  {Cfht&mrm  CHMatna)— Cooi- 
mon  Cafa^aU  orTfanochy  Oraaa  (PAaiMM  Autouij) 
—Woolly  Soft  Graaa  {Holota  SaiMttuf^Umdiam 
Fox-tail  Graaa  {Aioptmnu  FrmmtU)  MneJotr 
Gma  iPamy 

Sbc  VL  Tkn  KcoNoinr  or  Lirx  Stock  :— Honed 

Cattle;  Breeding Cattl»—Feedfaig  of  Catde;— The 

Dairy:  Cheaae  Making;— Fattenfaig  of  Boned  Ca»> 

tie;  Swhie;  Sheep;  Honea. 

*  Th«  ■BbeerfpdoD  price  to  the  Fasmsbs'  Lx^iurt  ahd  Movthlt  Jouhital  of  Aoricvu- 

TVRB,  containing  8  Tola,  of  600  ptsea  each,  with  numerona  Sngraringa,  ia  Five  DoQara  a  Mr. 

Where  five  peraona  dub  together  and  aend  oa  tSO,  we  aend  five  copiea.    Payment  ia  faivanably 

required  in  advance.    Money  may  be  rDmitted  through  the  Mail  at  oor  liak.     Tbe  Bank  aoiaa  a 

any  State  of  apede  paying  Banka,  are  received  at  oar.    Addreaa 

G&BELE  Y  4c  McELEATH,  Pnbliahen,  Triboiie  Bdldiag^  Kow-Totk. 


LECTURES   TO  FARMERS 

ON 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  ALEXANDEE  PETZHOLDT. 

Ths  taate  lor  Scientific  Agricnhnre  in  tbe  United  Statea  baa  created  a  deauad  fcr  tbe  wy  ia. 
formation  which  (heae  Lectorea  aapply.  "  The  motive,"  aaya  the  author,  "  which  haa  induced  me 
to  prepare  anch  a  CoArae  of  Lectnzea,  is  tbe  complaint  I  have  beard  ftom  many  of  you,  that,  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  the  elementa  of  Chemiatry,  you  have  found  it  difficult  to  imderatand  tbe 
queationa  which  are  at  the  preaent  moment  ao  warmly  diacuaaed,  reapeeting  Ae  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Agricnitare."  Thia  woA  beiDff  leas  adentifio  and  tedmioal  m  ita  language  than  Liaiiig'a 
worit,  ia  on  that  account  better  adaptea  for  tbe  uae  of  general  Facmen,  and  ought  to  be  firat  read. 
The  author  in  hta  Preftoe  aaya  that  a  "  pemaal  of  thia  work  with  ordinary  attention  will  furaiih 
tbe  neceMaiy  amount  of  cbemical  iniQormation  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  Farmer/' 


In  reference  to  the  firat  two  Tolnmei  of  tbe  Farmer^  lAbnxry  and  Monthly  Jovmal  ofAgriail- 
twt,  now  bound  up  and  readv  tor  aale,  tbe  Hon.  N.  B.  BiNTOir,  Secretary  <rf  State  of  tne  Mie  of 
New  York,  wxitea  to  tbe  pubUaheri  aa  ibUowa:^ 

8acaiTABl*a  OmcB,  Dtpmtmmtt  tf  Oemmm  JUeek, 

ALaAHT,  Jml9  IA.  ISM. 
T  have  examined,  wMi  aa  much  care  and  attention  aa  my  time  would  permit,  the  ttrat  volumea  of  the 
JOURNAL  OP  AORICULTORB  AND  THE  FARMERS*  LtBRaRT,  publiahed  bj  Meaara.  Greeley* 
McBlzatb,  New  York,  and  do  not  perceive  any  objectiona  to  their  intiodnetion  Into  the  School  Biatikt 
LIbrariea  of  the  State ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  tUa  work  would  prove  valuable  acqolaitiona  in  all.  but 
af  pecially  to  thoae  where  the  auMect  of  aaiicultun  ezcttea  the  atUntion  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  diatrict. 

N.  S.  BBNTON,  3^,  Ccau  Sckmk. 

TbeDepatyBuperiiil«Ddeiitof  the  Common  Scfaoolff  of  tbe  State  of  New  Toik,writMaafi>l. 
kwa:-« 

Meaara.  OaxsLiT  *  MoELkATK :~  '^  Ai.aAirT,  .A#  f ,  18M. 

OBNTLSnif :  I  ahould  be  happy  to  aee  thia  woik  (the  Pabmsm*  Libbakt  ano  Joobnai.  of  Aeaicu^ 
TURK)  in  every  School  Ubrary  In  the  State ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  affoid  tt  at  a  price  which  wiU 
place  It  at  the  command  of  tbe  mral  districta  eapecially,  where  1  am  sure  h  can  not  fall  of  being  highly 
appreciated  and  eztenaivaly  read.  Worka  of  thia  deacrfpUon  are,  In  my  judgment,  eminentiy  auitable  for 
our  Dwlrtct  LIbrariea ;  and  I  know  of  none  more  naeful  or  practical  than  the  preaent.  Ita  eaDacution  ia 
exceedingly  credlUble  to  tbe  publiahera ;  and  the  vaat  amount  of  iotereating  matter  compiiaed  in  ito 
pagea  can  not  faU  of  Inauriag  It  a  wide  drcuiation  among  the  agricultural  community— the  bultrark  of 
•beSUte.  Very  reapectfully, 

S.  8.  RANDALL,  Atp.  3^,  Cm.  Sckwoh, 
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THE  PAHMERS!  LIBRAST 

MONTHLY  JOUENAL  0V  AGBICUITURE. 


Rye  and  Laoerna;   N.Y.  8taM  Agrleultunl  Fair: 
Sugar— its  Caltoie  aod  MannflM^toTe ;  Compaiiaonof 


MiailUBMn] 


imentofSta* 


ble-DangMannre , 

A  Pxize  Eaaaj.  by  Howy  White ;  8Qk  Plant— Ouaao: 
Mati^  or  Wild  Maiae;  TlioaglitB  on  Tnaa  and 
Flowari;  The  defiy— their  power  to  improTO  ihe 
PnbUo  TMte  for  Agriealtara  and  HorlloiilnuPB— Le^ 
ter  from  Rer.  J.  O.  Chonlea ;  The  Poetry  of  Rural 
Liib ;  Tiiala  ofSiilphuzio  Add  and  Bonea  Anr  TaraitM; 
Uae  of  Sulphario  Add  with  Booai  as  Compoat;  Cfoi* 
ton  Plant  (UloBintBd),  Ae.  Ac 

Mo.  IV— (OoTOBn)^Memoir  of  Liebig  (with  a 
portrait; ;  llw  Sort  of  bfbraiatlon  wanted  at  the 
Bouth ;  To  Prereot  Smut  in  Wheat ;  Memdr  of  the 
Cotton  Plant,  by  W.  &  fleahrook ;  The  Central  or 
Red-Land  Diatriet  of  Virgfaiia— Urfter  from  Hon.  W. 
L.  Goggin ;  Variooa  Odniona  on  Soiling ;  Prindplei 
to  obaenre  in  the  erectton  of  Fann  Hooaee;  Manage- 
ment of  Farm*— Mr  Hammond's  Farm ;  Atmeapbere 
of  Btablea;  ReBeetionB  on  the  Pragreas  of  Agricol- 
tnral  Improvement,  and  the  Politleal  and  Mmal  In- 
fluence of  Rnxnl  Life  'Letter  from  Gen.  Dearborn ; 
Procroia  of  AgiicaltnTal  Improrement— Letter  fkxmi 
Judge  Roat :  bnpnwement  In  the  mode  of  attaching 
Horses  tn  Wagons;  Paring  and  *"     '-      "^ 


Burning ;  Tlie  Cen- 


ter of  Oravi^  (inustrated);  A  ReTiow'oh  the  Past, 
Pirsent,  and  Futore  State  of.  the  Wool  MtAtg ;  Li»t 
of  Premiums  awarded  by  the  Mew-York  State  Agii- 
cuttand  Fair,  Ac  &e. 

No.  V— (NoTSMBCs).    Memoir  of  Hon.  Richard 
Peters  of  Pa.  (with  a  portrait) ;  Tuniaian  8faeep  (with 


the  limiily  Joanml  portion  of  the  work  are  Toij 
ofthr  itedlBffartidee: 

portrafaa) ;  Blstocy  and  Usee  of  ttie  CoOon  Plant; 
LMtP^ltam  Dr.  J.  Johnson  of  &  Con  the  Silk  Phmt; 
ImmiliiB on  THnsplanting  TVeea;  AAknhunl  Ad- 
dreas  before  the  Queens  (To.  Ag.  So^y  J.  t«.  {thin- 
ner:  Ouano  aa  a  Manure :  Lie^a  Enlanaikm  of 
thePrindpleasnduseof  AKtifleiarManarea:  Wine 
Making,  by  Rer.  8.  WeUer.  with  Notea  byd.Claric: 
How  to  keep  Faraa  Registen ;  Entomology ;  Bfan- 
apmentofBoea;   Sulphuric  Add  and  Bonea«   Tk» 


Trb  fint  year  of  tfaia  greet  Agrionltoral  Periodic  oloeee  with  the  June  nomber,  1846.     The 
p*gee  of  the  Libnry  portion  are  oocspSed  with  Pelihoidt*»  AgriciiUnral  CbemiaHy  aad  Yam 
Tbm/Bw^u  Piinoipleeof  Agriooltue.    The  pagea  j 
ditereifled  in  their  eebjeeta.    ThefeUowiiiff) 

Mo.  I— <Jux.t).— Memoir  of  the  late 
Renaaelaer  (with  a  fine  sted  portrait);  Do 
Ing— Am  EnMrfment  iUuatndng  ila  effeets ; 
Agncultnral  Dissertatioaa ;  Pnae  Essay  on  rami 
llanagcment,  (wiOi  an  engruTed  Plan  fbr  laying  out  a 
fhma) ;  Fall  Plowing;  On  the  Vdue andthe  Piogieai 
of  Ag^enltural  Science,  with  Extracts— from  J.  8. 
Wadaworth ;  Tlie  Poetry  of  Rural  Life ;  (Halms  if 
Agriciilture  upon  Uie  Business  Oommunity :  Ouano 
—  Kecont  Experiments  In  Maryland  and  Vlrgi&ia ; 
Soath-Down  Sheep  (with  lithographic  nortralts) ; 
Letter  from  Hon.  Andrew  StCTenson  or  Virginia; 
Sontheni  AjHcultur^— Remarks  of  the  Editor;  The 
Silk  Plant  of  Tripoli  (with  a  lithoMphie  illustration) 
— ^Letter  from  u.  8.  McCauley  to  Francis  Markoe ; 
(^altoTO  of  Silk  in  South  Carolina ;  A  New  Vegeta- 
ble (Kohl  Rabi)  and  Kew  Qnmm  (Tussac  Oraas)^ 
Reconomended  to  be  Imparted;  Agricultural  Ma> 
chinMiMtentedic  Efferts of  Electric^  on  Vegetation; 
The  Insease  hi  Potatoes— Varioua  Theories ;  Notices 
of  Mew  Bodts;  (Sreat  Sale  of  Cattle  at  Albany; 

No.  U—CAvexTBT).— Lady  Suffolk  (with  apartrtlk); 
A  Diaaertatlon  on  Horse-Breedinf^  and  on  the  Trot* 
ting  Honea  of  the  (7.  S. ;  Obituarr  Nottoe  of  Gen.  T. 
ILFonnan,  of  Md. ;  Ttunip  Culture  In  England ; 
Under-Draining;  Irrigation ;  Watex^Bfeadows;  Ento- 
mology; Canada  ThtsUe  (lUnstrated);  ComparatlTe 
Vdue  of  Different  Kinds  of  Sheep  for  the  New- York 
Fanner ;  On  the  Preaexration  of  Iledth ;  The  Cause 
of  Education;  Agricultnrd  Associations  andSdenee: 
Draining-TUe;  Ume  as  a  Fertilizer ;  ZVIIIth  Annual 
Fair  ofme  American  Institute ;  New-York  State 
ilcnltQTd  Society  Cattle  Show  at  Utica ;  Good  " 
Itar  the  Soudv  Ac  &c 


of  the  American  institate ;  Sheep  and  Cheat* 
nuts,  Ac  Ac 
NO.VI— r 
Successful 

Productt      

Potato  Murrain;  Consumption  of  Sugar  in  Euixipe 
and  North  America;  Wages  and  (kndition  of  W^ 
men  and  Cnalldran  employed  hi  the  Aniculturd  La- 
bor in  EngUoid:  HSstoiT  and  uae  d*  Ae  Cotton 
Plant  (concluded) ;  Wool-growing  at  the  South ;  On 
Breeding  Honea;  Education  in  Virginia;  Potato 
Starch ;  The  Inclined  Phme  (withlUustratloiM);  Pea 
Cidtarehi  the  South ;  Sodetiea  for  the  Promotion 
or  Aciicuhure,  Horticulture,  Ac ;  Agriculturd  Pre- 
miums; Sheep  Husbandry:  Peters's  Agricultnrd 
Account  Book ;  Expodlion  of  the  Condllian  and  Re- 
sowoes  of  Delaware,  Ac 


dTO  may  be  accurately  determined  (witn  numerona 
musmtloof )--b7  M  Fr.  Onfoon ;  Maiyland  Farmeia' 
Ch&b  on  the  Bight  Tack ;  The  Mode  m  whidi  Lhne 
Operatea  on  Sdi;  Poultry  and  UseAil  Recipes; 
TnooghtsoatheDiatribuiioii  of  Labor;  Jeruauem 
Artlchake;  CeUan  es.  Spring-Houses  for  Dairiea; 
Flax  and  Hemp  Husbandry;  One-Horse  Tarts  (with 
illuatrations) ;  The  Hydraulic  Ram  (with  illustra- 
tions) :  Comparaiire  Viewe  of  the  ProiEreas  of  Papu- 
lation m  diffeiem  Regions  of  the  Unites  dtates ;  Tlw 
Importance  of  Draintaig  Land,  Ac 


la,  Vin—^FUBDAaT).— Treatise  on  Mflch  Cowa 
(with  iBuatranons)'  continued ;  Hie  Potato  Disease ; 
CharKneriatioaof  diffennt  Breeda  ofHonea  <-by  Hon. 
Zadook  Pratt;  On  Fattening  Cattle ;  The  Language 
of  Birds— Character  and  Habits  of  the  Whip-poor- 
will;  The  Impoftaaoe  of  acqnhflng  a  Knowledge  d 
the  Natnrd  Science ;  •*  Lime  Enrteheth  the  Father 
but  ImpoTerishelh  the  Son  **;  raphal  needed  for  Ag- 
riculturd Improvement ;  The  Use  of  rialt  to  Man  and 
Animds ;  On  the  Cuvhig  of  Provisions  for  the  British 
Markets :  Sketch  of  Bd^  Husbandry ;  The  Flower 
Garden,  Ac  Ac 
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B^ery  body  knows  that  tiiif  ia  a  vmy  ovioiu  book,  beesnn  neb  n  its  genenl  repatatkm.  Bat  it  ii 
aoC  known  to  every  one  why  it  is  to  coriow^  becanae  compantively  few  bave  had  an  opportimlty  of  cje- 
^»»^ii«ip  ii  for  tfaemaelTei.  We  giiTo  beknr  the  headinga  of  the  dUferent  matlera  daeaawd  or  aaubnaed 
hi  thia  interetting  Tolwne,  ao  that  aathori,  Itteiary  and  proieinonal  gentlemen,  and  othen^  may  jadge  fiir 
dtemaelreai  to  nnie  extant,  at  leaat,  whether  or  not  they  can  k»ger  oonveniently  diapenae  with  t^e  oppor* 
tanity  of  penonally  oonaultfaig  die  work.  Did  any  one  erer  aae  aoch  a  medley  of  odditina,  or  aooh  a 
gnniping  of  the  qoeer  tfainga  growing  oat  of  literary  piodactions  and  their  aathon  aa  are  oontaiBed  ia 
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Compoaition-^Poedcal  Imitatfona  and  Similaritiea— Ei- 
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B^  The  above  work  is  published  oomplele  in  one  rery  luge  royel  ectevo  volaine,  handsomely  boond 
in  foB  olocb,  lettered  and  gflt  back^  with  a  Portrait  of  the  antbor,  and  is  soU  at  the  low  price  of  $8  50.  It 
ai  pnbllsbed  in  New-Toik  by  Guexlzt  &  McSlkath,  but  can  be  purchased  tbnnigh  any  Bookseller. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

A  PHBA8B  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  AND  GBBHAN,  with  a  Literal  Tianalatbn  of  the  German  ime 
Bngttri^  together  with  a  Complete  Explanation  of  the  SoiumIs  and  the  Aooentoatkm  of  the  Germani 
By  MoRin  Erthxiler.    (For  Schools  and  Prirate  Learners.)    Price  25  oentSf  or,  boond,  37|  t 
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WBO  WANTS  TO  JWV   A  OOW? 

A   TREATISE   ON   MILCH   COWS, 

Whetsby  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Milk  which  any  Cow  will  gire  may  be  aeearately  deteiintaied,  by  obsenr- 
fng  Natural  Marks  or  Bztemal  Indications  alone ;  the  length  of  time  she  will  continue  to  gire  MUk,  Ac,  Ae. 
By  M.  FRANCIS  OUBNON,  of  Libome,  France.  Tmslated  for  'Jie  rAaMias'  UaaAav,  from  the  French,  by 
N.  P.  Tbist»  Bsq.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Havana.    With  Introductory  Remarks  and  Obsenrations  en 

The  Cow  and  the  Dairy^ 

BT  JOHN  8.  SnninER,  EDITOR  OV  THB  FARHSRS'  LIBRARY. 

ILLUBTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAYINOS. 

07  Price  for  single  copies,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  S7|  cents.  Library  edition,  iUl  boiwd  in  dolli 
and  lettered,  M  l-t  cents.    The  uaual  diacount  to  Booksellers,  Agents,  Coontiy  Merchants,  and  Pedlars. 

Thia  extraordinary  Book  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  ableat  Agrieutturiats  of  the  country.  Fire  Tho» 
eand  copies  were  sold  In  the  Brat  four  weeks  of  its  pablicatlon  in  New  York.  The  Publiahors  hare  received 
numerous  testimonlala  aa  to  the  usefulness  and  accuracy  ef  OnanoD'a  Theory,  while  othera,  from  partial  ex- 
periments, have  doubted  lU  accuracy.  11m  practical  remarka,  and  the  useful  information  contained  in  tte 
flrat  part  of  the  Book  la  worth  more  to  any  Farmer  than  tho  whole  cost. 

Country  MercbaaU  visiting  any  of  the  Citiss,  can  procure  the  Work  frotm  Booksellers  for  those  who  aaay 
^fish  to  obtain  It    Please  ssnd  on  your  orders.    Addrasa,  _ 

QBBBLBT  it  MoBLRATH,  PubUaiMn,  Tribes  BoUdbiga,  New  Tmk, 
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NowptMishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  in  the  FARMERS'  LIBRARY, 
Price  50  cents  each^  or  fjfS  per  annum^ 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FAKM: 

BBINO  A  8T8TBMATIC  WORK  ONJ 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 

ON  AN  SNTULiBLY  NBW  AND  OBJGINAL  PLAN. 

"•  BY  HENRY  STEPHENS, 

■dltor  ot^  The  frniirfl(iiiA|iini|l  of  A«ricaltare/*  and  "  Prise  Buayi  and  TmuMCtioiM  of  the  Oshlini 
'  ^'"-  and  ASricaitunLSocietx  or  ScoUaod." 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  ANIMALS, 

PAINTED  FROM  THE  LIFB-«RBAVT1PULLT  BNORAYSD ;  AND  NUMEROUS  WOODCUTS  AND 

PULTES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

80  particiilarized  aa  to  enable  Coiutry  Meekanicg  to  conBtract  them  from  the  deacr^rtkms. 

Of  the  style,  coetliness,  and  Tolmne  of  this  celebrated  work,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains  more  than  1400  pages, 
with  upward  of  Sec  Hundred  Engratinos!  and,  further,  that  in  England  it  re- 
quired more  than  two  years  to  publish  it,  and  cost  there  ^4.  This  neat  work  is 
now  publishing  in  the  Farmers*  Library.  No  farmer  who  thirsts  for  knowledge 
himself,  or  who  aspires  to  hare  his  son  rise  to  the  true  "  post  of  honor,"  the  digni- 
fied station  of  an  inteilectaal  and  accomplished  agrieultttrist,  can  justifiably  deny 
himself  such  a  work  as  is  found  in.  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Jour- 
nal OF  A^RICULtURB. 

Among  the  Six  Hundred  Engravings  which  will  be  published  in  this  BOOX!  OF 
THE  FARM,  we  hare  only  room  to  mention  the  following : — 

Views  of  Farmsteads,  or  Farm  Buildings ;  Fine  Specimens  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Oxen,  Swine,  Cows,  Sheep,  &c. ;  Thrashing-Machines ;  Sowing-Machines ;  Grub- 
bers; The  Farm-House ;  Servant's  Houses ;  Fences;  Thorn  Hedges;  Field  Gates; 
Stone  Dykes ;  Embankments ;  Draining — an  Open  Drain  in  Grass :  Covered  da ; 
Flanks  and  Wedges  to  prevent  Sides  of  Drains  fiilluig  in,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS  of  all  kinds;  Various  Kinds  of  Plows:  Sectioos 
and  Parts  of  do. ;  Shovels ;  Scoops ;  Spades ;  Plumb-Level ;  Swing^Trees  for  two 
Horses,  for  three  Horses,  for  four  Horses ;  Harrows ;  Horse-Hoes ;  Rollers ;  Straw- 
Racks;  Water-Troughs;  Straw-Cutters ;  Shepherd's  Crook;  Snow  Flow;  Dung- 
Hawk  ;  Scythe  and  Bend  Sned;  Bull's  Ring;  Bullock  Holder;  Rakes;  Form  of 
Haystacks;  Corn-Bruisers;  Riddles;  Rope-Spinners;  Ladders;  Bean-Drill;  In- 
strument for  Topping  Tumeps ;  Tumep-Trough  for  Feeding  Sheep ;  Movable  Shed 
for  Sheep ;  Oil-Cake  Breaker ;  Wheelbarrow ;  Tumep  Slicer  for  Sheep ;  Probang 
for  relieving  Cattle  of  Choking;  the  MUking-Pail;  Curd-Cutter;  Cheese-Vat; 
Chums ;  Cheese-Press ;  &c.,  &c.  Horse-Cart ;  Liquid-Manure  Cart ;  Single-horse 
Tilt-Cart,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Various  Operations  connected  with  the  Culture  of  Grain 
&c.,  kc,  &c.  Also,  Plans  for  Irrigation ;  Insects  affecting  Live  Stock  and  Crops; 
Harness,  Bridle-Bit,  Collars,  kc.,  &e.,  &c.,  &c. 

[C?*  This  great  Work  is  now  publishing  in  the  FARMERS'  LIBRARY  AND 
MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  the  subscription  price  of  which 
is  $5  per  annum.  Every  fiinner,  and  every  gentleman  who  owns  land  or  culti- 
vates a  garden,  is  earnestly  requested  to  examine  this  Work. 

GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  PvBliskers. 

New  Yore,  Ji«/y  1,1846- 
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STEPHENS^S  BOOK  OF  THE  FAM. 

600  SNOBavmos! 

Tht  following  general  titles  of  chapters  and  parts  of  the  Work  of  Hr.  Stephens,  will 
^T€  only  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  entire  contents. 
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Extracts  from  the  Critical  Notices  published  in  England  during  the  publication 
of  the  work  in  London, 

JFhfmtke  London  nmeo, 

"TIm  fnt  ptrt  or  Awnber  of  tiiis  worit  Iim  just  been  pabitohed  by  MeanL  Blackwood.    Itia  wrtoeo  by 

fir.  Benrv  Sbroheiu,  a  gendemtn  already  known  to  the  public  in  bis  editorial  cbaracter  in  the  Quaxteiiy 

Journal  of  il(pncultare.    Ibe  great  naerit  of  tbe  work,  aa  nr  as  it  baa  yet  gome,  is  tba  intelligible  manner  in 

which  it  is  written,  and  the  strong  good  aenae  with  «^eh  it  la  diatingaished.    Hie  propoaad  arrangement. 


. „„  ittodiatingaidied.  „  , 

aet  forth  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  ia  clear  and  satia&ctory ;  aAd  the  whole  number  to  valuable  aa  bong  die 
reanlt  of  practical  experience  and  eompetent  theoretic  knowledse.  It  la  a  book  which  will  be  reoeiTed  wkh 
giatltude  by  thoae  mto  are  raaOy  amuoiu  to  profit  bY  inatrucuon,  and  whoae  anxiety  forlmprorement  ia 
not  hnpeded  by  pnjudice.**  .  .  .  *'  Hie  plan  of  the  work,  it  may  again  be  obaerred.  ia  very  good—the 
reaaontng  ia  kig£Bal--the  aaaiiilliim  are  the  reanlts  of  accurate  examfatation  and  repeated  espertenee.  b 
addition  to  the  mformation  conveyed  in  the  letter^reaa,  the  book  ia  oraamented  by  i 
pUtea  of  agricultural  animali>  implements  of  Ihrmmg,  plana  of  ftrming.  ice  Ac" 

JVeai  th»  Nnpcdotle  Oour&nL 
'*Mx.  Btephens^s  work  ia  divided  into  three  poxtiona.  In  the  first,  the  pupQ  la  shown  the  difficultiea  he  1 
to  encounter  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  farming  aa  a  professian,  and  the  moat  easy  and  eflect- 
ual  methods  of  overcommg  these.  The  second  portion  detaUa  the  varioua  Unda  of  farming  practiced  in  the 
country,  and  points  out  that  which  the  Author  reckons  the  beat  for  adoption  under  given  drcumatancea. — 
The  third  and  concluding  portion  accompanies  the  young  Anner  Into  the  world,  where  it  aoquainra  him 
how  to  look  aboitt  for  a  prqper  turn  for  himaell" 

From  FMt  Arte'*  BrUtol  JottmaL 


vaeuha 
on  the 


When  we  aay  dutt  the  Author  Is  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  we  are  sale  tai  espraaafaig  oar  ooRvidlen  that  the 
ihs  of  his  penetratloB,  judgment,  and  expoience,  ao  placed  before  Uie  pubfic,  wlU  ooidiK'  an  advuntM 
Lhe^trienltunJ  int^rait  of  no  common  order.    We  therefore  predict  a  large  measure  of  aaooeas  to  tbe 


Whfm  TlUArguo, 
"We  rogaid  it  aa  a  natkmal  work;  end,  flnom  the  maateriy  manner  tnwhksk  Mr.  Stephena  handlea  Ida 
aul^jecta,  we  feel  aasared  k  must  become  a  standard  one.    Eua  thorough  practical  knowledge,  backed  by  hia 
aeientiflc  aoquiramenta,  makes  the  Autbov^s  flmeas  for  the  task  conspicoous;  and  the  unpieaumfaag  manner 
In  which  hia  talent  ia  displayed  enhanrea  its  value  adll  more  in  our  eyea." 
From  tlu  MUOmi  Ooundn  BoraUL 
"thb  entirely  practleal  nature  of  thia  work,  and  tlM  evident  care  with  which  It  la  prodneed,  wiD,  we 
tUakt  reader  it  one  of  the  moat  uaeftii  pabliotioaa  for  the  flurmer  which  haa  yet  appeared.** 

FromTkt  TVbms. 
"Tlie  great  merit  of  the  work,  aa  Ibr  aa  it  haa  yet  gone,  ii  the  fandHgible  manner  in  which  it  la  written, 
and  the  strong  good  sense  with  which  it  ia  diaifagnished.    It  ia  a  book  which  will  be  received  wkh  graii* 
tode  by  thoae  who  are  really  anxiova  to  profit  by  inatruetlon,  and  whoae  anxiety  ibr  improvement  ia  not 
impeded  by  prejudice. 

JVoai  tko  Birmin^kam  AdoertiMer, 
■Hie  flurmers  of  Englaad  woBld  do  well  to  posaeas  themaelvea  of  tihia  work,  fiir  the  variety  of  oaafid  In- 

koontaina." 


tot 
ofl 

fcr.I,  . 

entrusted  io  more  eompetent  handa,  or  produced  In  better  stvle.  We  strongly  rraommead  it  to  aH  ciasuea 
of  aoieolturista  aa  a  pubUeation  of  dedded  utility,  and  likely  to  be  most  aerviceable  to  them  in  the  nw 
eeartd  proaecntiop  of  their  tabon."  ' 

FVom  th$  Sporting  JUoUm. 

"Hie  work  before  ua  is  one  of  the  moat  practical  reaulta  of  ao  palriolie  a  aplrit.  It  la  a  moat  wol- 
eome  addition  to  our  rural  literatore.  M  it  proceeds^  we  hope  to  tranafer  some  of  to  good  tfahifi  lo 
owpagea. 

JVeki  tk$  Nom  Fammf  JiranML 

**Ob  aH  theae  kspoitHitnoinla,  ao  one  ia  better  ijualified  to  fill  the  oflfce  of  a  naentor  than  Mr.  Btepiiea^ 
of  which  the  w«ii«inaged  plan,  aad  judieloua  execution,  of  the  book  before  as,  afiiord  farefitagable 


The  Concluding  Paragraph, 

Mr.  fitepfaem^  the  Aatlior  of  the  aboye  named  worit,  waa  ene^aged  for  eemnX  yean  in  writki^ 
iL  Ita  pobKoatbn  waa  oommenoed  la  London  in  Janoary,  1849,  and  oondoded  in  Augaal,  1844. 
The  Amtbor  oloiea  the  work  in  the  folkwing  worda: 

"I  have  BOW  broiiglit  to  a  terminatkm  the  taak  I  bad  impoaad  upon  nyaelf  in  writing  tkiaworlc 
If  yon  will  bat  folk)w  the  preacriptioDa  I  have  gi^^i  in  iC  for  condaodng  dse  larger  opeiatioaa  of 
the  field,  and  for  treating  the  varioua  animala  of  the  fann ;  and — not  to  mention  Uie  proper  plow- 
ing and  maonring  of  tlie  aoO— aa  the  practice  of  eve^  former  deraonatratea  the  neceaaitv  of  afford- 
ing due  attention  to  thoae  moat  important  becaaae  fundamental  operationa,  if  yoa  finiali  oflT  yoor 
fields  in  a  manner  indicating  care  and  neatneaa— plowing  nrand  their  maraina,  and  taming  over 
the  comera ;  if  yoa  keep  yoor  fenoee  clean  and  in  a  atate  of  repair—yoar  nelda  free  of  wera ;  if 
yon  give  yoor  stock  abundance  of  freah  food  at  regular  intervala  in  winter,  and  supply  them  with 
plen^r  of  clean  water  on  fresh  pasturea  in  sammer ;  if  yoa  have  tlie  form  roads  uwava  m  a  oer- 
▼ioeable  atate,  and  eveiything  aboat  the  steading  neat  and  orderly ;  if  yoa  exhibit  skill  and  taafea 
in  all  these  matters,  and  put  what  is  called  a  fine  skin  on  yxmr  farm,  yoa  will  not  fail  to  earn  for 
yourself  the  appellation  of  a  good  and  ezempuiy  farmer:  and  when  yoa  have  everything  aboat 
von  '  thus  well  disposed,'  vou  will  find,  with  Hesiod  of  old,  that  profitably,  as  well  as  creditably, 
ibr  yoa  *ahall  glide  away  ^y  rostki  year.'  ^ 
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